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CHAPTER CCXLVIII 


THE ARAB UPRISING. 


Hkd.taz Opkrations *liNK IDHi-AruiL 11 ) 18 — of the Aigmi Kp:\ olt— Ottoman Role 
IN Western Auahia- A'oi ni; TrKKs' '.rriiANiAN Poui'v— P osition ok the Ohand Shekif of 
— His Adokess to the Moslem M'orlo Jndei’endenoe Pkoclmmed — Turks Homhard 
THE (Jreat ISlosiji e — Mfah'a, Jidoah and Taif (’ai’Tureo — Operations against Medina Re:gun 
— Allies’ SirpORy of Ahah Movement — Phe Siieiuf becomes King of the Hed.iaz — Pilgrimacses 
to Mexcuv Resumed — Arab Forces Reorganized — The Kmir Faisal's Advance to Sinai* 
Syrian Rouder — Turk Dicfeat atMa'an — Arabs and I^\LESTINE —Faisal’ .s Dead Sea (’amfaign 
- -Help of Hritish Airmen -Ki. Kerak Cauti'red — Armenians Rksit ed by the Arabs. 


I N Jiiiio, 19U), the Kniir Husein, (Jraml 
Slier if of ])roclaiuioil Arab imle- 

jxnukTKH) of Turkey aud made Jiiinself 
master of Mi'eea and its seaport, Jiddah. 
Ill S('pt(‘inber Taif, the TurkisJi lu‘ad([uarteis, 
and witli it ( Jhaleb Pasha, the vaii and <'oin- 
inaiuler-iii-eliiof, surrendered, and by the end 
of tlie year Ottoman authority in the H<*dja/. 
liad heiMi r<*stricted to Mi'dina arul the strip of 
territory bordering the railway leading from 
^lediiia to Eastern Palestine and Daiiiaseus. 
The (Jraiid Sherif, \vho in November, lOKi, 
to<ik the title of King of the Hedjaz, early in 
1917 sent an army northward, Mhere it gaiii<‘d 
a series of 'notable successes btMweon Akaba, 
at the head of the eastern gulf of the lied St*a, 
and Ma’an, on the southern border of Syria, 
and the chief place on the Hedjaz railway 
between Medina and Damascus. From the 
time of their appearance on the frontiers of 
Sinai and Syria the Meccan forces constituted 
a friendly army on the right of the Egyptian 
E\pcditionHry Force, mIuIc the British, from 
August 1917 onward, gave the Arabs help by 
air raids on Ma’an, which place reniaineil in 
Turkish pos.session. Leaving a conting<*nt to 
mask Ma’an the Arabs, shortly after tlie 
surrender of Jerusalem to General Ailenby, 
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pressetl northward and in a brilliant little 
eampaign Ixdween .rauuary and April, 1918, 
conquered the fertih* rejjiou south and east of 
the Dead Si‘a, El Ki'rak, the capital, being 
captured on April 7. He[)eat(Ml and daring 
raids on the Hedjaz railway wen* a marked 
feature of the Arab operations. Some of these 
raids were mo,de as far nm'th as tlie neighbour- 
liood of Damascus. Xt'vert hcless tlu^ Arabs 
were unable for a long wliilt^ to effect a perma- 
nent oeeu|)ation of any part of the line ; the 
d’urks — withGi'rnian Iu*lp showi'd great energy 
in repairing the dainagi* done, and th(*y were 
able by mi’ans of the railway to send reinforee- 
ments to Ma'an and ^h'dina. 'Phiis tlioso places 
were enahk'd to hold out. After heavy fighting 
near Mi'dina in 191(5, the Meccans content(‘d 
themseivos with a somewhat loose investment 
.of that city. In two years of warfare, besides 
clf‘aring the Turks entirely from southern and 
central Hedjaz, and from 800 miles of the Red 
Sea Goast, tlie Meccans had killed, eaptureil or 
imniobilizeil fully 40,000 Turkish troops, the 
majority belonging to tlie finest regiments in 
the Ottoman Army. The loss of Mecca was 
liioreover a great moral blow to the authority 
of the Osmanli Sultan in the eyes of almost all 
Moslems. 
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The causes of the Arab revolt, wliicli extended 
far beyond the confines of the Hedjaz, were 
both racial and religious. 'J’he secular hostility 
between Arab and Turk is notorious. While 
the 1\jrk hated and distrusted the Arab, whom 



he had despoiled of his fiiuvst lands, now' hero and 
at no time was Ottoman rule acceptable* to the 
Arab, who lookt^l with disdain on a race intel- 
lectually and in many other things his inferior. 
And in Arabia at least the Arabs liad succeeded 
in rt'taining a large measure of independence. 
Hut after the*conquest of l^jgypt in 1517 by 
Selim the (Jrim, who had already made liiinself 
mast(*r of Damascus and JtTusalem, the Kniir 
of iMeeca acknowledged liim both as Caliph 
and lord of the Hedjaz. Since that time the 
Dmirs or SluTifs of M('eca, though usually in 
fact independent, were nominally Ottoman 


vassals.* In recent times the Turks main- 
tained a precarious authority cliiefly by their 
control of the seaports and heavy subsidies to 
the Arab princes and tribes. The troops 
stationed in thio country were but a garrison in a 
foreign land, whoso authority extended no 
further than the range of their guns. The 
Hedjaz wns always a drain on the Turkish 
Treasury, but it was a question of prestige 
to iiold tlie Holy Cities of Islam. “ The 
Servant of the Cities of Mecca, Medina and Kl 
Kuds [Jerusalem] ’* was one of the most 
prized of the titles of the Padisliahs. The 
Sultan Alxbil Hamid, by Ins ran-lslamic 
policy, l«ad secured the support of tlic Sherif 
of Mecca, and by the building of tlie railway 
from Damascus to Medina he had very 
ap])recia!)ly increased Ottf>man power m 
Western Aral)ia. Begun in 1901, the section 
of the line from Damaseus to Ma'an (285 iniles) 
was C()Jn])Iotcd in 1004, and ^lediiia, 820 miles 
from Damaseus, was reached in 1008. Built 
to a eonsidorable extent with money o])tained 
from the Faithful, on tlu» ground that it imide 
easy tlie TJaj (pilgrimage) to the Holy Cities, 
the railway emiblod the Turks to tighten their 
hold on the Hedjaz and the provinces south 
of it, Asir and Yemen. Thus wIk'u Turlu'V 
joiue<l in the war in Oetob(*r-Nov<‘mbcr, 1014, 
her position in Western Arabia was fairly 
strong. Til Asir, which li(‘s between the 
Hc'djaz and Yemen, the ruling prince, Sayyid 
Mohammc'd ibii Ali (4 Idrissi, was in open 
revolt, but iii Yemen then' was no more than 
the normal uiifriendlint^ss betweiui th(‘ tribes 
and the Turks, and there the Turkish eoinmaii- 
tler, Ali 8aid Pasha, was able to tak(' the 
offensive against tJn' British in thi' Aden 
Protectorate.f Ln March, 1018, the Turks 
admitted that part of Yemen was in revolt, 
but claimed to have the support of the Imam. 
The Turkish force near Aden, occupying the 
fertile Lahej valley, setnus to have quietly 
settled down, the monotony of existence being 
relieved by patrol affairs with the British 
garrison of Aden. It was claimed by the 

* At fho begin of tbo nineteenth century the 
Wahhabi of Xcjd (north central Arabia) made them- 
ficlves masters of the Hedjaz. They were driven out, 
after much hard fighting, by the armies of Mebcmct 
Ali, viceroy of Egypt, and the Hedjaz remained in 
Egyptian occupation till 1845. It was not until that 
year that tbe Hedjaz for the first time came formally 
under the direct control of Constantinople. Egypt 
retained the administration of the north-east coast, 
the land of Midian, until 1892. 

t See Vol. X., pp. 400-404. 
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THE HEDJAZ FLAG. 

The Fla^ is of black, i^reen and white, with a red trianf^le next the staff. 


Hritish Goveriitncnt tliat (bo majority of the 
tribes in (ho Lrotootorate reniaiiiod true to 
their allogianoe, and that tlu^ minor operations 
carried out preventcul Ali Sai<.l from seiuli.ng 
back troops to deal with (ho YenKm revolt. 
The situation at Aden was certainly anomalous, 
but tho development of (u-caits in otlier parts 
of Arabia prevented tho Turks from reai)ing 
mueli advantage from it. 

Tn tho Ib'djaz itself there was, in 1914-15, 
no outward sign of revolt, though syinpathy 
with tho Emir of Kiadh (tlio Nojd principality 
wliich is tlio modern repres(‘ntativo of tho 
VValihabi Empire), wlio was waging war against 
tho Turks, was scarcely concealed. In reality 
anger against tho Ottoman was as deep in the 
Hedjaz as throTighout Arabistan — tliat is, all 
tho Arab lands. The Committee of Union and 
Progress, wliich liad overthrown tho Hamidian 
r6gime, had excited the liveliest distrust of all 
tho non-Turkish races by tho d(‘v(*lopment of 
its Turanian policy and its incrersin^ servitiah^ 
to Germany. And since the great war liad 
begun to tlio massacre of Armenians and the 
piTsecution of tho Greeks in Anatolia it had 
added tho oppression, spoliation, starvation, 
and deportation of the Syrians, Gliristians and 
Moslems alike. In the early part of 1 91 (i DjiMual 
Pasha, the notorious vali of Syria, arrest (ul 
and executed many of the leading Arab notables 
of Damascus and Homs, among them inembei-s 
of the Shf'rif of Mecca's tribe. Tho tomb of 
Abd el Kader, the great Algerian hero, a man 


held in veneration throughout Islam, was 
<lcs(*crated and his dust scatt/cred abroad. 
Euve'r Pasha, visiting M(‘cca about this time 
(.fanuary, 191()), shocked the orthodox by 
his practical atheism, as much as by his in- 
ilifh'rencc’! to the needs of the countiy. He 
could pri*ach a jihad if it suited his political 
purposes, but h(^ had no regard for the huv of 
Islam. It was the dishonour to his faith that 
finally dt'cided tho Emir Husein to break all 
ti(*s with Stauiboul. In a proclamation “To 
the Moslem World,” issued in August (191()), he 
gave* t he reasons for his action. The Emirs of 
INlecca, said, had acknowledged the 'Furk- 
ish Go\(Tnment “ Ix'causc^ they desired to 
strengtluMi tla^ eongn'gation of Islam.” Hut 
since the Committee of Union and Progress had 
“ laid its hands upon powc'r, ruin has overtaken 
the Stat(‘,” aial “ th(‘. lust of the Committee 
was uusatisfi(*d ur»til it departed from tlu^ 
pn'cepts of th(^ Koran, thus breaking the only 
laidm'ing bond with the triK’i followers of 
Islam.” It sacrificed the lives of many of its 
subjeets, Mosh'ins as well as others, and it was 
“sapping the foundation of th(* Cahphatt.” 
He (the Sherif) coukl not leave the religion 
and existence of the Arabs as a pc'oph* to 
’ be the, playt hing of tla^ membtu's of the Com 
mitti'c. 

It was opi'n to all men to seo that the rulers of Turkey 
were Ihtver Va>.ha, Djerunl l*a.sha, and 'falaat Hey, 
who were doing whalsoev(‘r they pleased. . . They 
wrof<‘ to thi‘ .Fudge of tin* Sacnal Court t)f Meecn t radiicing 
tho vorsos in the Sura of tho Cow [the fcjocond Chapter of 

# 209—2 
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MEDINA. 

General View showings the Great Mosque. 


iho Koran *], uiul onjoinin^ Ihoni to rojoctl tho cvidiMH'o 
«»f boli(iVorM outsiiio tho (Jourt, and only to con?sidor tho 
doods and contmcl.s on^'ro.ssod within, i’hoy mani- 
forttocl their ^nilt wIhmi th«*y han^'ed one day 21 of tlio 
most honourahlo and enli^ditened Mo.slemH [here fol- 
lowed the namoK of the viclirns]. 'I’o (Ic.^'lroy ov'ou ho 
many cattle at one time would be linnl ov<*n for men 
void of all natural affection aiul mercy. Kven suppo.Hin^ 
they had an exenso for this evil deed, Cexl saith, “Do 
not punish anyone for the sins of anollier,” and they 
had no reanon to exile and torture the innocejit. familie.s 
of those ill-fated men and to rob them of their posses- 
sions. 

IliiHt'iii ibn Ali, Sherif of Mt'ccaf and heredi- 
tary Kf^oper (jf flit' Holy Places, was the natural 
hmdt'r in a initional inoveinent for Arab indc- 
p<‘tiden(M‘. In Syria and in Mcsopotarnia Die 
Arabs could look only to the IHritish for help ; 
ill Arabia tlu* Arabs Imd still tht' power to 
strike on their own liehalf. "I'h(\y had livi'd for 
centuries in isolation, but th(‘y ret aim'd ih<* 
(fualities which had emibled their ancestors to 
spn'ad their cofujucsts from India, to Spain. 
'Fhey had itideed, sinci^ the removal ot the si'at 
of till* (^ilipliatc! to J)ama.s(ajs, hei'u lartJ^ely 
divoreetl from the fuller stri'aiu of Arab life, hut 
their pride of raee was imdiminislied, and to it 
had been added a quickened sense of union with 
their kinsmen beyond the borders of Arabia. 
Thi^ Arabs in the Hedja/ rallied to tlie Slierif of 
Mi'cea as their rightful leader. Head of one of 
the two principal families in tlie Hedja.z, he was 
of the tribe of the Prophi't and lii'ld a position 
ivscniVding both that of a feudal lord and 

♦This ATMm, which contains the Mo.'-lem’s favonriie 
description of the Divine Majesty and miKhl bejrimiiiiij: 
“Q kI ! 'Khere is no tlod hut. He,” in its elo-sinj^ pii.s.^ua;eN 
deals with contracts for debt. Another eompliiint of 
the Sherif was that the d'urks comp«>lled Ix’lievers 
to break the fust of Kamadan, one of the “ five pillars” 
of Islam. 

t All Arabs reekoninp kinship with Mahomet are 
sherifs (i.e., nhariftf or j»o/}/?V/w lords) and those 
living in the Hedjaz form a privileged, religious easto. 
The Keeper of the Holy !*lae(*s as pre-eminently the 
Sherif >vus usually called by Kuropeans the Grand 
Sherif. 


Highland chieftain. His tribesmen and depen- 
dants held pro[)erty all over the Hedjaz, the 
leading men acting as his deputies in the 
administration of the ancient Arabic law. His 
oftice was tempioral — that of Kmir (Prince) of 
Mi'cca, but the custoilian of the Holy Places was 
also looked upon as a religious leader and in his 
action he had the full eaipport of (he Ulema of 
Mecca. The Kinir Husein's personal qiialiHca- 
tions added to his authority. A man somewhat 
])ast middle life, of good presence, known as a 
sagacious and prudent prince, strictly orthodox 
yet freo from fanaticism, he had a receptive 
mind and an appreciation of the materiel 
advantages of Western civilization. His sinus, 
or the elder among them, had travelled 
extensively, were of keen intelligence and 
already known as cajiahle leaders of men. 
Pour of them, tlie Kmirs Paisal, Abdulla. 

and Zeid, were, when independence was 
proehiiined, placed at the head of tlie Meccan 
forci s. 

Many diniculties had to be overcome before 
the Sherif could take the decisive stop. The 
Turkish troops garrisoning the country nuin- 
bered 20,000, they wore highly disc*i[)liued, well 
equipped in all respects, and strong in artillery. 
The Arabs, though they could put double that 
number of men in the field, had little military 
discipline, were lacking in material and had 
scarcely any artillery. Hut they had the 
advantage of great mobility and an intimate 
knowledge of the country. The most of it is 
barrtui, a fairly level plateau, separated from 
the Red Sea coast strip by a rugged mountain - 
range - the steep escarpment of the plateau. 
Fully 700 miles in length and nowhere more 
than 200 miles wide, the Hedjaz, with an area 
somewhat larger than that of Groat Britain, has 
only five towns of any size and a total popula- 
tion scarcely exceeding 300,000, the majority 
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Bedouins. The towns art) Medina, in the centre, 
Mecca, south central, Taif, south of Mecca, and 
Yambu and Jiddah, the ports of Medina and 
Mecca respectively. The district of Taif, 
geographically an extension of Yemen, the 
Arabia Felix of the ancients, is fertile, as are 
also various valleys farther north, sucli as t hat 
in wliich Medina is situated, a valley celebrated 
in the East for its hundred varieties of dates. 
From Medina north to the Syrian border at 


For the success of the enterprise it was essential 
that the Sherif should become not only master 
of Mecca but of tlio means of access to it, 
namely, Jiddah and the 40 to JO miles of country 
wliich lies between it and Mecca. The conquest 
of the rest of the country might follow more at 
leisure ; ability to receive and sah^guard pil- 
grims to Mecca would bo the t('st of his 
claim to independent authority. 

The proclamation of independence was 



I /■ ri III h ofJiL lal / hotogra, h. 

THE BKITISH CONSUI.ATE AT JIDDAH. 


Ma’an, a distanci^ of over 400 miles, the country 
is almost all a sandstoiu^ dessert bounded by 
Jmrra (lava ficUls) and in the whole of the 
Hedjaz there is no perennial stream. 

In such a country, with the whole of the 
inhabitants against, them, the Turks garrisoning 
the towns, as soon as fighting began, were 
compelled to act on the defensive. Such was 
the design of the Sherif, who was able to com- 
plete his plans without interferen(;e from 
Ghaleb Pasha, the Turkish vali. The blow, 
indeed, fell unexpectedly upon the Turks. The 
Sherif divided his forces, horsemen, camelry 
and foot, into four parties : one remained at 
Mecca, a second was sent north under the Emir 
Faisal .towards Medina, a third, under the Emir 
Abdulla, went south to Taif, and the fourth, 
under the Emir Zeid, westward to Jiddah. 


made at Meci-a on .limi* .“). ddi'* townsnuMi 
sided at once with their Sherif, but the Turkish 
garrison rc'jeeted the summons to surrender, 
and opt'iUMi firt^ with their artilli*ry on tlu^ 
(Jreat Moscpie. Tt was not until rluia* 1.3 that 
the resistance of the 'Purks in tlu^ town wfts 
eom])leti4y overcome, and the soldiers in one 
or two small forts outside the walls h(‘ld out till 
the mi<ldle of July. The total captures of the 
Sherif at iMecca wen^ 1)50 unwfaiiided and IJO 
wouiideil men, 28 officers, four guns, and largt' 
stores of munitions. 'Phe Sherif himself, a 
couple of months later, described the sacrilege 
of the Turks in firing on the Great Mostpie. In 
the proclamation to the Moslem world already 
quoted, after reciting other misdeeds of the 
Turks and making an indignant reference to 
the destruction of the tomb of Abd el Kader, 
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“ our most riglitoous and upright lord and 
broth€‘r,’* he continued : 

What stron>;»*r proof of tho faithlessness of their 
hearts to religion and of their hi^'lin^; tfiwurds the Arabs 
can wo desire than the hojnbanlnieni of that aneient 
house which (hxl has chosen as Ilis house. . . From 
Fort JyjMl, wfien the revolt t)e^aM. they shelled it and 
the first sht)t struck a yani and a half above the J31aek 
Slone, the seeoral f(“ll three yards short, so that the flame 
eau^dit the Kiswa [Holy Carped J. When the jieople 
saw this, thousjinds at first raisfil a lamentable ery, 
^unnirl^^ to and fro, and then shouted in fif‘ree ani^er 
and nehe<l t<) save* it. They luul to burst th«' do«>r 
and mount the roof before they could quench the 
flames. Ved the thinl shell fell on the 'romb of Abraham, 


months showed that it was no temporary loss 
the Ottomans had suffered. On the Red Sea 
'rurkish power quickly and almost completely 
vanished. On July 10 the Idrissi completed 
the di.scomfituro of the Turks in Asir by the 
oapttire of Kunfida, the port and chief town of 
the principality. A little later a Meccan force 
conveyed north from Jiddah by ship surprised 
and captured Yambu, a British warship giving 
a helping hand. Muwela, Darngha and El 
Wigh, small ports ori the Midian coast (the 
last named retaining traces of former impor- 



THK HOLY CARPHT, WOVEN ANNUALLY IN CAIRO, AND THE WEAVERS. 


and (iflwr shells fell in fhe j)reeiiiets, of which they mndo 
a larpd, for iheir f^'uns, ki!liii >4 daily three or four who 
were praying within tlu^ Mosque till they prevented the 
f)eoplc from approaching for worship, 'J’lii< will show- 
how they despised Cod’s house and di-iiied it the fionour 
givi'ti to it by helievers.* 

lVh‘}«ntiine th<^ force sent against diddah had 
b(M‘ii completely successful. Blockaded on the 
land side by the Arabs, cut off from till hope of 
succour by s(‘a by the activity of Brilish war- 
ships, th(* garrison capitulated after about, a 
fortnight s siege, 1,400 men, 45 oHiciu's, and 
six guns hilling into the hands of the Arabs. 
Not till .liddali liad falhui was tlie news of the 
Aral) n'vt)lt made public in h]un)pi‘, a telegram 
s(‘nt from (’airo on June 21 giving the first 
intimation of t lu' movimuMit and its good 
fortuiu^. And the (‘v<*nts of tlie next few 

♦SouK' siK week^. previ<ni-ly, in the middle of May, 
11) H), the Ibtghdail 'I’lukv had shown wanton disregard 

the fiH'lings of the iSbi‘it«‘ Moslems in tiring npon the 
great sbritie of llosain at Kerbela (.Mesopotaiuiu), with 
its golden dome and triple minarets. 


tarice), were also cleared of the Turks, who 
from Yemen northward retained on the Red 
Stnx only Akaba, sittuited at the liead of t he 
(lulf of that naiiK^ close to th(^ Sinai frontier.* 

In tlie south the Emir Abdulla pressed the 
sieg(< of Taif. Hm*e the vali, Uhaleb Basha, 
commanded the dofoiiders, who iiunibcrod 
some 3,000. Ghaleb had fought in the Balkan 
wars, had been captured by the (Jreeks, and 
owed his appointment to the Iledjaz to the 
favour of Enver Pasha. lie hold ont for 
over three months, but towards the close of 
September was forct^d to eapitulato. 'J’he news 

♦The Turks still held the seaports of Yemen — 
Hudeula, Lt)heiya, Mocha. 3'he blorkmle of fhe eoasl 
by Hritish warshi])s eontimiod. On June 12, 1917, 
landing parties captured the fort at Saliff, between 
llodeida anti Lolioiya, in the Karuaran anchorage, 
'the Turks put up a three hours* fight, losing 94 taken 
prisoners, two mountain and throe machine guns, stores, 
camels, and harbour plant. One British seaman was 
killed. 
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MECCA. 

Showing the Kaaba or Great Mosque, for the adornment of which the Holy Carpet is sent from 

In the centre is seen the famous Black Stone. 


was announced by the Einir Abdulla in tho 
following dispatch ; 

After rea<*liing an agreement with Ghalel) Pasha as 
to tho torrus of surrornler my army at midnight 
(? Sc'ptembfT 22] oe(;upiod tho barractks and gates of tho 
town, Arab cavalry .surrounding it. 'Ihe peojilo wore 
ignorant of what wa.s happening. When morning broke 
I entered Taif and disarmed the garrison. 'Phe booty 
consists of 10 guns, 1,700 rifl(*s, besides oth(*rs in tho 
depots, over 800 bombs and .shells, and 100,218 rounds 
of ammunition. Kighty-threo otlbnirs, 1,082 men, and 
72 civil ollieials snrnMidorod. 

With the capture of Taif th(5 whole of the 
Ibnljaz except Medina and (he railway was 
freed front tlu^ Turks. At tlu^ beginning of 
the operations the Kniir Faisal had laid siege 
to Mc'dina, and liis horsemen, riding across tho 
d(\sert, liad torn up a consideroble section of 
the railway near El Ala, 150 miles north of the 
city ; action which delaycMl ( lie arrival of 
Turkish reinforcements from Damascus. In 
August the Turks made a great sally, and a 
pitched battle was fought iri the plain south 
of Medina. In this encounter Faisal’s casual- 
ties were about 500, thost^ of Turks were 
estimated at over 2,000. TIk^ Turks retreated 
to tho city, wliere tliey perpetrated every 
species of barbarity upon the inhabitants (who 
favoured the Sherif’s cause), many being 
hanged or erucitied. The Emir Faisal was 
unable to follow up liis advantage^ and for 
rnontKs there was little alteration in the military 
situation. Tho first phase of the campaign was 
ended ; before operations wore actively renewed 
the Arab forces had been reorganized an<l 
turned into a disciplined permanent army. 


From the very first tlu^ Young Turks had 
recoguizetl the serious clm.ract(*r of the action 
of the Hedjaz Arabs. That the loss of Mt‘cca 
greatly weakened the prestige of Turkey 
throughout Islam was shown by the rejoicings 
with which the nows of its deliv(‘ranee from 
Ottoman control was re(*eiveil in almost ev^ery 
part of tho Mosltun world. At (lie fipst word of 
the rising rt'aching Daiiiasens, Djemal J*asha 
stayed the execntioii of Arab notabh's, t lioiigh 
filter on e.xt'culions were resumtMl, but hundreds 
of Arabs were dt^portcsl from Syria to Anatolia. 
The newspa[)ers at Constant inople wi're for- 
l)i<lden to mention the revolt ; tlm first intima- 
tion the public of th(' capital had of any un- 
toward event was tli(^ announcetnent on Jtily 2 
that Ali Haidar Pasha,* first V^ice-J’n'sident of 
the Senatt^ Itad Vmsmi nominated Emir of M«‘eca. 
Ali Haidar shortly afterwards appeared at 
Damascus, but does not seem to hav<‘ got any 
nearer to (lie H.tsl jaz. hhiver Pasha nsilized that 
he could do not hing against Ah’cea, hut orders 
werti issued to hold ^tediua at all costs. At that 
time, the summer of IDlfi, many troops (inchul- 
iiig Aiistritms and (lermans) lawl been poured 
into Syria for a second invasion of l<]gypt an 
cnterpri.se which ended disastrou.sly at Hoiiiani — 
and .sf)ino of tlusii w<‘re (hdlected for .service 
in the Hedjaz. d’h(* value of the Hedjaz railway 
at once bt*eame apf)areii(. The Turkish soldiery 

•According to tfio Oonstant inoplo (.•orro-:poiidont of 
the Jierlincr Taopltldtl Ali Haidar luarrit'd an Kngli‘^h- 
woiuan who had bnan coiivt*rtod to I'ilam. His «ons 
wore .saitl to linva hud a (Jarruan tutor. 
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I'ycmh o()uial Jhofograf h. 

KEVH^W OF THE SHERIFIAN TROOPS : A BAND. 


Inivpllrd sfMiUi from Damascus in p<‘rf(u*t 
saf(dy, the ^arrisou of ^^a’a.u was stnuigDicricd, 
and dcs|)it(‘ t lu^ cutting of the line at FI Ala 
rciiiforc<*inciits n^aclicd Medina. W’licn raids on 
1h(‘ railway bcc'amo fr(>qucnt, repairing units 
were formed, wliil(5 camel convoys were alsi> 
organized, with the lu'lp of etuTain Beriouin 
tribes wh(» took the 'I’urkisli side, either to 
satisfy tribal ftaids or for lavisli payment. 
Lat(’r (»n, wdien first Baghdad (March, 1017) 
and then Jerusalem (Decem})er, 1017) w«Te lost, 
the retention of M(’dina became of even gn^ater 
im])orta.nce to tlje 'Purks. While tlicy hehl the 
l)urial place of Mahomet thc'y could still maki' 
^om(‘ sort of claim to the h(*gemony of rshim ; 
and sifK'c the fall of Me('ca they had tri(‘d to 
play th(‘ oi’thodox roJn and had accustMl tlie 
Britisli of injuring Moslem shrines. 

Atti'inpts to repres(*nt the Ib’itish and Allied 
( JovcrnnuuJt s as inimi(Mil to Moslem intert‘sts 
gainc<l no cnMh'uce a.nd wen^ directly conlrary 
t(» fai‘t. As soon as (Inait Britain was involved 
in war with 'rurkey tla-i British (h>vernment, 
tlirough tlu' Viceroy of India, ga.ve (Nov^'emljcr, 
(Oi l) public assura-nce tliat “ no ((iiestion of a 
religious character ” was involved in the war 
and that the ])ort of diddah as well jis the Holy 
Flaef‘s in Arabia and the Holy Shrines m 
Mesopotamia would be immune from attack so 


long as tlic're was no iitterferenee (by 'Purkey) 
with pilgrims. And at the rcMjuest of the British 
the (iovernnw'nts of France and Russia, the two 
oth(*r liluropean Powers with millions of iMoslem 
subjects, gave similar assurances. 'Phe ])romises 
by these Governments wen^ scru]>uIousIy kept, 
but the bloekade of the Arabian coast of the 
Red Sf'a. by British and Fr<*nch warships neces- 
sarily hampen'd the movements of pilgrims, and 
those ])ilgrims from India and North Africa wdio 
tlid reach Mecca in 1914 wen^ badly treated by 
the Turks. 

As (rareful guardians of the interests ot their 
Moslem subjects the Allied Powers looked with 
sym])athy upon the Arab movement. It was 
the settkal policy of Grt‘at Britain — a policy 
which laid t})o support of France and Italy - 
that tlK’! “ Sacnul Lainls ” of Mecca and Mt'dina 
shouhl be under Mosh'm rule, and wduni it 
bccime a])[)arent that T irk *y was casing to 
represent Islam they were pri'pared to wi'lcomo 
the transfer of tlie Hedjaz to a native ]3rince. 
As soon as by the ca])ture of Mecca and Jiddali 
the Kniir TIusciii had showni that lie possessed 
real authority he received tlie moral and, as far 
as could be, the materia) support of the Allies, 
wdiich in practice meant chiefly the help of the 
authorities in Kgypt and the Sudan. No 
<;ountries w'cre more intimately concerned, both 
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politically and (!Conoinicall^% in the fortunes of 
the Hedjaz ; the Red Sea, little more than a 
hundred miles wide, joined rather than 
s^'parated them. The success of the Sherd 
reacted favourably on the African shores 
of that sea, and, coming about th(‘ same 
time as the overt Jirow of Ali Dinar of Darfur 
and the Senussi Sheikh,* it liad a salutarv 
elfeet on the small but dangerous prf)-'rurkisli 
party in Kgypt. So long as 'rurkey hi^d the 
opposite! slum' of the Ih'd St‘a tlu‘ watch and 
ward, on land and sea, along tlie IOg;vptian and 
Sudan coast laid Ix'cn an arduous busin(»ss ; 
wdh a friendly Static in posM‘ssion of t he Arabian 
coast that busim‘ss was distinctly liglittaicd. 
TIk^ diffi'i’cnce it made was shown by lh(! almost 
imnu'diate resumption of trade* Ix'tween Suez, 

♦ Srr \'ol. IX., (Minj). (!XIA\ II. tuny In' 

! Iiitl Ali Dinar ain't- his tlch.-ut in May, lOni, as t)arrati‘«l 
in that fhaptor. It'd to tlu* wontarn I'laifita's of Darfur 
with a. sitiftll follow itifjr ilo was ptir.-niK'd hy a fono (»f 
:{(ta itu'ti (»f the t];j;yptiati vVrtny, ami killnil in an otiifjitJt**- 
iiK'til oti Novoinhoi’ (5 following', t’li** survivors 4if his 
hand Mtrt’otidt'rod. and tln'roaft or Darfur sottlo<l down to 
it poaot'fiil f»xi''t(>tioo as a provitioo of tho Sttdati. As 
to t h(' Sotunsi Sht'tkh ht' was oottijH'lk'd diiritig tho last, 
half of llllti to withdraw frotu tho oaso.s ho lunl ooonpiotl 
ttoarof th(* Nik' to Siwa. d'hoi'o ho was sovoroly «h‘ft'ato«l 
iti Kohruary, 11)17, hy a foroo whioh had erosso«l tho 
tlosrrt fnnn .Mat nth, oti tho Moditorrata'tin, in arttnturod 
oars, 'rhoroupon ho flod into tho lahyan fh'sort, whithor 
ho was not. pursiitMl. 


Port Sudan and Suakia and Jiddah, aiul this 
was accompanied by a whol(‘somc rt'organiza- 
tion of the administration by the Dt'djaz 
gov"(‘ run lent. An Arab director of Customs was 
ap])ointed, the servie(‘s of (Greeks ainl otht'r 
for(*ign n'sidents at Jitldah were utilized. A 
wt‘ekly newspupiu*, Al Kibln^ was founded at 
Mecca its the otg.in of t he governm<*nt ; sclinob 
wert' opeiu'd, ti. Publit^ Works Depjii’tment 
(‘stablislied, and tin* sanitation of M{*eea and 
diddali taken in hand. 'TIm* Z(‘al o! tin* Sheri! 
for reform was iiuh'cd remarkabh*. In all these 
efforts and in his intercourse* with tiie (Uitt*r 
worhl lu* ha.d the* cordial support of the* Kgyptia.n 
(Hritish and Mosl(*m) a.ulhorilie*s, notably of 
Sii* R(‘gina.ld Wingate, in whose hands was the*, 
direction of British policy in Weste*rn Arabia.* 
A Hedjaz Agency was o])(*n(‘d in (kiiro, oiu* nf its 
lirst tasks bi'ing the* arrang(*nu‘nt of -the* fiilgri* 
mage* te) Me“e*ea. 'Ilu* ele^parture of the* Holy 
t.'aipe't e)n Se‘pte‘mbe‘r 21 was tin* oee'asion e»f an 
impre‘ssi\e‘ eeri'meuiy. (Je*ne*ral Sir Are*hibalel 
.Murray be‘ing |)re.*se‘nt ; it wjis e*ai*rie*el fre)m Sue*/. 

♦At dll' tiiiu' e>f thr Shorif’'^ pnx'hmiutiou nf inde- 
pninh'iRM* Sir H. Win^nUe* wji-- Sirdar of the* K^'yptian 
Army amKiovornnr-CJom'ral of the Seidaii. On .7 ei? a airy 1, 
ll)l7, lie he'eame, additionally. High Oommi'-Honer <»f 
Kgypt. He* reme)ve*el from Khartum to (-airo, an 
Aet ing fJo\ e'rnord lem ral ht'ing eeppoiiite-d for tla* Sudan. 


I 


t'rauh o'Jicial pho'Oj^tuph. 
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on hoard H.M.S. Hardinpo, of the Indian Marine, 
and awaiting it at Jiddali were two other British 
warships, one of them tht‘ Adinirars fiagship. 
The Admiral and the Kinir el Haj (l^rinet^ of the 
Pilgrimag<‘) exchang(‘d visits, salutes being fired 
on eaeli occasion. '^Fhese Jionours paid to the 
Holy Cari)et ))y a ('hristian Powtu* ert>ated a 
deep iinj)r(‘ssi()n on the Arab mind. Tt<s arrival 
in Mc*cca, acconij)ani(‘d by liiindreds of pilgrims, 
was tile occasion of much rejoicing. The 



I HE IIEDJAZ FLAG ON THE DIFl.O- 
MATIC AGENCY IN CAIRO. 

pilgrims, though they could not visit Me«lina, 
were ahli' to go t.o Afarat (some 12 miles from 
Mtcca), and there perform tlio ('ssential ct^re- 
monies of the haj. On their part the French 
aiT.mged for a pilgrimage from North Africa 
and sent Moroccan, Algerian, Tunisian and West 
African notabh's on a special mission to the 
Slu'rif. "l'lu‘ ti^stimony of all the ])ilgrims was 
the same, nev«‘r btd'ore had th<\y been so wx'Il 
tn'atiul or their jouriu'y accomplished with so 
much comfort, wh(‘tlu*r th(\v rode on camels or 
went afoot, '.riiere was no extortion, no robbery, 
and no outbrt'ak of disease, the customary 
concomitants of a pilgrimage in the days of 
Turkish ruU*. 


With every sign of a settled and independent 
existence ofiicial recognition of the now' State 
by t he Allies wa.s not long delayed. On Nov. 1 6 
(1916) the Grand Sherif had assumed the title 
of King of the Hedjaz, and in the following 
month his title was definitely recognised by the 
(iovernments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy. British and French cruisers were sent 
to Jiddah to congratulate the new sovereign, 
King Husein, who travelled down to Jiddah 
wdth his principal ministers. “ The greatest of 
Arab princes,” as the commander of the French 
cruiser hailed him, visited all the warships in 
t urn. “ I am happy,” he said, “ to visit the 
brave and heroic Allies, who have ])roved their 
virtues to the world and who merit all respect 
and honour.” This visit of Allied warships 
w'as more than a ceremony ; it was outward 
evidence of the support the Allies were pro- 
panxi to give a great Moslem prince in his 
efTorts to liberate the Arab world from Ottoman 
tyranny. 

8o far Hie Arabs had gained their victories 
by their rapidity of action and the successful 
manner in which tlu^y had cut off the Turkish 
garrisons from all hope of succour. Courageous 
and daring warriors, the Arabs had all the 
advuintag(*s wdiich mobility and knowdedge of 
the country gave, but thc'ir organization was 
imjierfect, the tribesmen wxre naturally in- 
tolerant of control savc^ by their own Skiukhs, 
and it became obvious that to conduct with 
any hope of permanent success further opera- 
tions against the Turks it was necessary to 
create an army in the modern sense. The 
booty secured at Mecca., Taif and Jiddah had 
to a jiartial extent- sujiplied the Arabs wuth 
guns and ammunition ; more w as nccMlod ; 
the ranks reipiired stiffening with trained 
soldiers, and experienced officers were wanted. 
In this dilemma aid w'as forthcoming from 
A cont-ingentfrom the Egyptian Army 
— ^which includes an Arab battalion — ^gave valii- 
a.bl(* help. Among the prisoners of w'ar hedd 
by t he British wx^re a considerable number of 
Arabs wdio had been forced to figlit for Turkey. 
Th(‘S(^ were given the opportunity of helping 
their brethren in the ITedjaz, and a largo 
jiroportion, officers and men, accepted the 
opjiortunity. A British medical officer took 
charge of the arrangements at the base for look- 
ing after the wounded and — a notable instance 
of the ramifications of its beneficent work — the 
Biitish Red Cross Society sent stores and com- 
forts from its depot at Suez to Jiddah, Yambu 
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AKABA. 


mid Wijli. ihvsc mid in otlu'r ways thv 

noeds of King Hnsoin worn snppliod. Hrlp 
cmno also from thi^ tribes of Eastern Syria and 
(.'eniral Arabia. Elie ercaition of a well- 
diseipliiKMl army look time, but 1017 had not 
far advan(‘('d when t h(* Arabs w('r(‘ ready to 
r(‘sume aetivi' operations. Th(‘ Hedjaz army, 
as iK'rotofore, was still in four groups. One 
group, under the Kmir t\iisal, now Ix'eame an 
e\[)i'(lit ionary corps for operations l)(‘yond the. 
Iledjaz hordiM*. th(‘ eommand of tlu^ force in 
the \h‘dina district being taloMi ov<‘r by the 
tknir Abdulla, while the Kmir Ali wiis in the 
northern Iledjaz, b«'lw(‘<*n the fore<‘s of his 
brothers. The Kmir Ali secured b'aisal’s rear 
from any attacks by the iMU'iuy, a task he 
ptM’formed maifily by himself rep(‘atedly at- 
hu-kiiig th(‘ Turkish posts along the Hedjaz 
ra.ilway. O^hese jiosts wiu’e placed some 'M) 
miles apart, ea.eh hi'ing furnished witli a wi*ll 
and ri'servoir. Each garrison w as su})[>osed to 
patrol a given section of the liiu*, and they 
wen* kept fully employeil by the Emir Ali. 
The bauir Faisal mt*anwliile took his force 
across th(^ deserts north of iSTedina some 400 
mill's until hi* reached the Sinai -Syria bordiT. 
Then, on a OO-mile front from the Ked Sea to 
Ma'an, he captured and occupied all the 
'I'urkish posts, the last to fall being Akafia 
(July t) 7), close to the l^gyptian frontier 
in Sinai. JJiese opi*rations were of direct 
advantage to Sir Edmund Allenby, who 
had just succeeded to tlie Egyptian com- 
mand, as they put an end to any chance 
of the Turks again sending partie.s from 
Ma’an or the Xorthern Hedjaz into Central 


Sinai, which they liad done as recently as 
January, 1017. 

Most of till' Emir Faisal’s engagements w'l're 
comparatively small affairs, but at Ma an the 
Turks made a stnut resistance, successtnl in so 
far that they retained the town. Ma'an is, 
from its position, and bi'ing set in an oasis in 
the midst of an arid trai l of country, a placi* 
ot considerable importance, ft lii*s on the 
southern border of Syria f)l! miles south-south- 
I'ast »>f the Dead Sea, wa.s one of the towns of 
the ancient. Edomites, was a station on the old 
Sabean traile I'outi* to Petra and Caza, and is 
still I h.e ehii.'f -.topping ])laee<.)nlhe route belween 
Damascus and Medina. It contains w’ood and 
water, and was strongly held by the enemy, the 
garrison including a number of (lermans. 
The oasis is fairly extensive. The Emir 
Faisal, as stated, failed to capture Ma’an, but 
he wrought the Jdirks much harm. During 
•June over 700 Turks were killed in action, and 
an ecjual number taken prisoners, the majority 
in one encounter, w hen the eniuny ondi^avoured 
to prevent the Arabs from destroying the rail- 
way lint*. On that occasion the Arabs captured 
four guns, and one of t heir prisoners proved to 
be a (lerman engineer. 

Accimling to thi* information availablo (said a British 
War Oll'u-o communiqu6] tho Arab forcos have been work- 
ing on H carefully thought out plan, resulting in the des- 
truetion of part of the railway line north of Medina [this 
was the work of tlu* Bmir Ali] and in the eaiiture of iso- 
Inted Arub i)osls. The plan of operations appears to have 
boon skilfully eonceived, and the daring and dotennina- 
I i . n in carrying it out is roinarkahle. On morr^ than one 
occasion tlio Arab forces attacked numerically superior 
forces and overcame them. . . . The Arab movement is 
apparently gaining th(‘ support of almost all the tribes in 
the Hedjaz and is [August, 1917] spreading eastw'ard. 
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Ma’an reinaiiiod in the hands of the Turks, and 
by establishing fortified posts south and south- 
west of the town they endeavoured to sliut off 
the Arabs in tiie Akaba ar^a A half-heartisl 
attempt to recapture Akaba was also made. A 
Turkish cofnniunifjue spoke of the repulse of a 
French landing jiarty (French warships palro)le<I 
this part of the coast) and tlie capture of a 
I'rench flag, but tliose w’cro events which did 
not luippen. Tlio lot of tlie garrison at IMa’an 
was unenviable. Arab hoi*scmen continually 


and a train derailed. 8ixty-eight Turks and two 
German ofilcers were killed and 80 Turks taken 
prisoners. The tenacity of the Turks in clinging 
to the railway was only ecpiallcd by tli«‘ir 
industry in repairing it. They fought with un- 
common <letermi nation to retain their hold 
upon the line, and witli it their position in 
Arabia -and in Palestine. P\)r now the Arab 
army had opened a regular campaign against 
the railway and no portion of it was secure 
from their attentions — tht? noitlicrn section, 



harried the outposts, larger jiarties sw^ooped 
out of the desert and, provided with t he most 
scient-ifie nK*ans of (lestruction, blew up culverts 
and tom up miles of rails. In .A-Ugust the Turks 
had to face an additional terror; from the 
Ihitish lines near Gaza, folh>w^ing —in the air — 
the route of the Sabeans tliirty centuries 
larlier, came bombing ’planes, on the first of 
many unw’^elcome visits. 

Oil Aumist 28 au<l 29 [said iho Uritisli roport] our 
aeroplatioH, flying at a low altitudo, carried out successful 
operations on the Ma’un district. Eight <hrect hits 
were observed on tho ongino sheds at IVFa’aii, while 
noticeable damasto was caused to a field artill(?ry battery 
and to other hostile troops. All our aeroplanes returned 
safely. * 

In September a particularly successful raid 
was matio by the Arabs, a bridge being dt'stroyed 


fnnu Damascus to tin* Dead St*}i, was as nuieh 
the object of rail Is as the south.eru st'etion iu 
the Hedjaz itsi'lf. For tln' time being tla^ lOmir 
Faisal made no attempt to ocenpy ptmnanently 
the country north of tlu* Akaha-Ma’an line, but 
with the co-operation of the lk‘douin of tlu^ 
Syrian Desert lie maintained a constant guerilla 
w^arfare, the mobility of tiu* Arabs -and tlie 
(hvsert. effectively prott'cting them from ]uu- 
suit. K(*new'ed massacres of Arabs in Syria and 
Asia Minor at this time (the autumn of 11)17) 
w’ere an indication that tho Turks w^uh' par- 
ticularly annoyed by the doings of the Hedjaz 
army. 

In Palestine the Arabs w'ci'e as badly treat <‘d 
as were tho Jews, and wdien Ji^rusaUau was 
delivered from the Ottomans it was as sinciTc 
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a matter of rejoicing to the Arab as to the 
Christian and the irebrew ; for in Moslem eyes 
Jerusalem ranks in s^inctity next to Mecca and 
Medina. One of Cenoral Allonby’s first acts 
after the surrender of t he city was to telegraph 
to King Husoiii tliat the JToly Shrines of Islam 
were intact, Moslem guards protecting them. 
He was assured that in the future stdtlemcnt of 
Palestine full regard should be had to tho rights 
of the Arabs, and, in fact, the Moslems, Jews 
an<l Christians in Palestine worked in liarrnony 
under tho protecting care of the British 
irn'litary occupation. The King of the Hedjaz 
might liavo claimed tliat the operations of liis 
army had giv'cn Cenoral Allenby som(' help in 
his eam})aign. Tlic Arabs had himlered, if not 
I >re vented, tho sending of reinforcements by the 
Turks to Palestine by t he H(‘djaz route. In mid- 



EL LEWA EL SAVED ALI PASHA, C.M.G. 
Commanded Egyptian forces in the Hedjaz. 


Xovember, 1917, just after General Allenby had 
captured Gaza, the Emir Faisal conducted a 
serie.s of most daring raids on the section of the 
line between Der’aa and Amman, the last-named 
place being tho station for Jericho. Among 
other damage a bridge was destroyed and 
tralhc was held up for six days. The Arab 



SCENE OF THE FIGHTING SOUTH-EAST 
OF THE DEAD SEA. 


casualties were seven killed and four wounded ; 
the Turkish casualties were 120. 

It was at this time, as stated in the chapter 
on the capture of Jerusalem, that the train 
in which Djemal Pasha was travelling was 
Idovvn up, but Djemal, unfortunately, escaped. 
The Arabs helped, too, in this critical month 
of November, 1917, by renewed attacks on 
the Hedjaz line between Amman and Ma’an, 
hohling u]) the IrafTie for five days. At tho 
time tho Turks were tmdeavouring to send 
r(*iuforcemcnts from their garrisons east of the 
Dead Sea to J(>rusalem. 

Although the (ro-operation betw’con tho 
British forces in W(\stern Palestine and the 
Arab t roops on its southern and eastern borders 
was not close it was real, and in January, 1918 
the Emir Faisal began new operations wliich 
by the end of February had joined up the 
British-Arab front in the region of tho Dead 
Sea. A month before Allenby’s men seized 
liujm el Bahr, the Turkish base on the north- 
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west shores of that sea, tlie Arabs had cstal)- 
liflhed themselves on its south-eastern banks. 
The new campaign was proctuled by increase* I 
activity in the Ma’an region, between Ma’an 
and Medina, and in the border region between 
tlio Hedjaz and JSTojd. The Turks at Medina 
were endeavouring to open communications 
with the Fbiiir ibn Rashid of Hail, whose 
partizanship of the Ottoman cause was cliiefly 
duo to the hereditary hostility between his 
house and the Sharnmar tribes and the Saud 
dynasty, the Emirs of Jliadh, who held the 
greater part of Nejd and had (in 1913) driven 
the Turks from the sanjak by F^l ITasa, on the 
Persian Gulf. The He<ljaz Arabs, to counter 
the Turkish endeavours to aid the Emir of 
Hail, had seized Tcima, which lies 200 miles 
north of Medina and 100 miles west of th«‘ 
town of Hail, in an oasis in the Nefud, or Red 
Desert. Several camel convoys wliich tlu* 
Turks attempted to send from Ma’an to Medina 
or Flail were captured by the Emirs Ali and 
Abdulla, and farther north the railway was 
attacked by the Emir Faisal’s army. In the 
middle of December Faisal’s men made a 
specially noteworthy raid, Near Tebuk, one 
of the more important stopping jDlaces on the 
line, and some 350 miles north of Medina, a 
troop train was destroyed, all the Turks in it 
killed or captured and much booty taken. 


including £r24,000 in gold. Among the dead 
was “Suleiman Pasha llifada. Paramount 
(d\ief of the Billi tribe, who, foolishly throwing 
in liis lot with the Turks, w’as travelling in 
company with them.” Around Ma’en itself 
there w’as continuous lighting during November 
and December, tlio Turks, who seem to have 
foresocu the coming offensive of tlie Emir 
Faisal, showing niucJi activity. They atiaekod 
with pertimicity the encampments the Arabs 
had ill the south and west of the oasis of Ma’ari, 
bub without any particular success. The 
nervousness of the* Turks w'ith regard to th(‘ 
region iiortli of ]Ma’an w^as reasonabh'. F]asl. 
of tho lowvr Jordan, the Dead Sea and tlu^ 
Wadi el Araba (tho dc'ep (h'pressiou bi^tweeii 
tluit sea and the Red Sea), and bounded eas! 
by the Syrian Desert, is a tra(d. of fertile land 
IffO miles or so in length an<l 30 or more in 
breadth. This was in jiart tho eastern bonier 
of ancient Edom, but cliitdly the laud of Moab, 
known in modern times as the kaza (adminis- 
trative district) of Kerak, from F^l Kerak 
(Kir of IMonb), a hill town and fortress 
wdiieh from the days of Jehoshaphat -if not- 
earlier — has been recogriiztMl as the key of the 
region east of the Dead Sea. Since' 1893 
Kerak, which had previously been semi- 
iiidepcndent, had betm strongly garrisoned by 
the Turks, who turned the castle of the Crusa- 
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AMMAN : RUINS OF THF RASILICA. 

»lors into bnrnicUs. 'Dio kaza produces iimcii 
barley, sIkh*]) an* uuiiierous, there arc many 
streams (('mptyinjij into the ])(‘a(l Sea) and 
stn'tehes of wood. Kartii(‘r south, on tlie 
Kdom border, is the fon\st of ITish, the prineif)aJ 
sourci^ whejiec^ tlu* fu(‘l consumed by tlu^ 
loeomt)t ivf^s on this section of tlu^ HtMljaz 
railway was obta,in<‘(h A na^rov^ gauge railway 
eonneeled the forest with th(^ main line at 
Anaize station. 


and over 20 ) captured, besides a held gun and 
some machine-guns. Ihdore the raiders with- 
drew with tlieir ])rison('rs and booty th{*y 
burned the station and rolling stock and 
partially blew up with dyiaunite a six-areh 
bridge. South of Ma'an the Arab artillery 
bombarded, among otlun* ])lfic('s, Tell-esh- 
Shahim, doing mucli datiuige. Alt(\getb(M* the 
Turks in tlie Ma’an district w(‘rc‘ v('ry much 
occupied, and could giv(‘ tio hel]) to their 
brcthrcni at K1 Kerak. 

Faisal’s advance to tbe Dead S(‘a was in two 
columns. Om' column, tnarching along the 
roa^l from Akaba, west of the Hedjaz liailway, 
drove back the 'J’lirks to witliin five miles of 
Ma'an town. This operation t^overed th(^ 
movements of the second column which. 


It was to conquer this valuable region that 
th(‘ Fmir Faisal set. the Northern Hculjaz 

Army in motion in tla' early dai-ys of Jtimuiry, 
11118. Strong pairtios wen* detached to keep 

the Turks ait iNbi’am in elauk, and (lenerat 

Allenby ht^lped by thn*e air raids on the town ; 
t)arracks, supply depots and railway buildings 
lM‘ing (*ffeetively bombed. Thi^ Turks by now 
had mounted anti-aircraft guns and brought 
ai‘roplaues to Ma’an, but all the Tlritish 

maehiiu's (‘sc.ap(‘d. One Turkish machine was 
lost : it crasht'd into the Arab lines, both pilot 
and observer being killed. Tla* Arab opera- 
tions, short of tlu^ capture of .Ma’an itself, were 
very satisfactory, .laiif ed Derwdsh, 40 miles 
north of Ma’an town, was o(‘cupied after a 
4.wo-dav*s’ light', in which 80 Turks w’ore killed 


a<lvaneing ra])idly from \\"a<li Musa (the River 
of Moses) and the w^onderful rock-hewn ruins 
of IVtra, eompelk?d the Turks to evacuate the 
Hish Forest. In succession the Arabs occui)i(‘d 
Shobt'k, the forest terminus by the Turkish 
light railway, and Table, wdiere the garrison, of 
about 100 men, surrendered. Table is but 18 
miles south-(aist of the Dead Sea, and its h^ss 
perturbed the Turks at FI K»*rak. They deter- 
minetl on a oounter strokc. A for-c^ c<msisting 
of cloven battalions of inbintry, some cavalry, 
wdth mountain artillery and machine-guns 
marclu^d south ho])ing to leeapturo I’able. The 
opposing forces met on January 20 at. the banks 
of the Sell el 11 esa, 1 1 mile.s north of I’afile. The 
engagement which followed ended in the com* 
pleie rout of the Turks. They lost over 400 
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killed, while over 300, iaclndiiig the coininander 
of the forceps, were inarde prisoners. Tlie Aral s 
also captured two mountain guns, 18 luachirie- 
guris, 800 rifles, and 200 horses and mules. 

The Emir Faisal quickly followed nj) his 
advantage. Two days later (January 28) 
another of his columns pressed north between 
l^]l Kerak and the l)(*a-d Sea and reaelu^d the 
shores of that remarkable' lak(' the low<‘st 
point in the earth’s surface, 1,202 ft. below 
sea level. They attackc'd and captured the 
f)Ost of El M(^zra, sank an armed launch and 
several dhows, and seized large stores of grain 
and 60 ])risoners. The remnant of th(‘ 'I'urkish 
f<»rc(‘, some 40 men, fled to Kerak. Now tii*iiily 
f'stahlished east of the Dead Sea, Faisal rested 
and reorganiz(‘d his troo|)s for the next phase*, 
the adv'anee on Kerak its(‘lf. Occupying a 
hill 3,000 ft. high, with strong elclenees, and 
only 20 miles from FJ Kutrani Station on the* 
He'djaz Railway, and thus capable of Ix'ing 
rpiickly reinforceel, the attack upon it n‘<piire<l 
careful prc'paration. 'Phe Arab operations 
weae indirectly helped by (General Alh'iiby's 
u(‘w campaign. .lerieho had falh'u <ni 
Kebruary 21, and in .Marcli Alh'uby, crossing 
the Jordan, raidi'd the* Ih'djaz llailway at 


Amman, 55 miles east -north-east of El Kerak. 
Allenby s raid gave* the Emir Faisal his oppor- 
tunity ; mori*ov(*r, he was further aided by 
units of the* Royal Flying (V>r]>s and the Aus- 
tralian Flyingt’orps. which, on Marcli 1 9, bombed 
El Kutrani. The* raid Mas p 'marily, no doubt, 
intended to assist Alk'nby's own trans-Jordan 
advance, \vhieh iH'gan three* days later, but- it. 
serv(*d a doid>l(* [lurposi*. The raid(‘rs w(*r(* 
met ])y enemy aeroj)lanes, one of which was 
shot down. Two of the* Hritish machine's were 
fore’t'el to di'scend by anti-aircrift tiie : tlie'v 
were burnt by tlieir occupants. J\vo ])ilots anel 
an obs(‘rv<*r wt'rt* made prisoners by the Turks. 
Di*spit(* this mishap, the* raid, as (Jeneral 
Alk'idyv' state'd, w as efle'ctive* : 470 bombs we*r<^ 
dro])])(‘d on tlu' station buildings and on 
railway trains, dire'ct hits being obse*rv(‘d on 
the obje'ctives. Tlie* rt'sult was tha.t El Ke^rak, 
lelt t(» its ow’n re'seairee's, was abandoned l)y 
the* Turks almost w it head, ei struggle*. It was 
oce iipie^el by the Emir Faisal e)n April 7. 

J’here* had be*(‘n mark(‘d activity, anel much 
le)ss to the Turks, in the* Me*di!ia. and ne)rthern 
ne*elja.z eluring the* pre*vie)us month, ami are)unel 
Ma'an in April thi re was almost constant 
fighting, but thc'se e>|>erat ieais had not tli^e full 
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measure of succefis which liad atteiuled the 
campaign oast of the Dead Sea. The fall 
■of El Kerak marked a definite point in the 
Arab campaign. It saw the Arabs in occu- 
pation of a region upon which the Turks 
had depended largely for their supplies in 
Ha ’an and the nortli(*rii Hodjaz and it gave 
them facilities for more direct co-operation 
with the Britisli Army in Western Palestine. 

The Kerak campaign was notable also in 
another respoet. At El Kerak itself, and at 
other tow^ns occupied by the Emir Faisal, 
the Arabs found some liundreds of Armenian 
families forcibly deported tliither by the Turks, 
and mostly in a deplorable condition. These 
Annenian Christians received every considera- 
t-ion from the Arab commander, and those who 
wished it wen^ s<^nt to Judea or Egypt. Tliis 
geiierous action was tyj)ical of the attitude 
towards non-Moslems of the new Ilodjaz 
Government. It evoked the grateful thanks 
of tlu^ Armenian (Jomrnunity. Boghos Nubar 
Pasha in a telegram to “ the noble-born Emir 
Faisal ” said : — “ The cliivalrous act of the 
noble Moslems who fight under your banners 


adds fresh lustre to the annals of the Arab race. 
Every Armenian tliroughout the world i« 
to-day the ally of the Arab movement.” To 
these and to similar messages, including one 
from the Lord Mayor of London, King Husein 
sent a reply in which he said : — 

Faisal, in assisting the o])prossod, has only porforrnoci 
one of the first duties of our religion and of the Arab’s 
faith. T say with confidence and pride that the Arnionian 
race and other races in similar plight are regarded by 
as partners in our fortune in weal and woe. Wo ask (Jod 
before everything to give us strength to enable us to do 
them helpful service by which to prove to the world the 
true feelings of Islam, whose watchword is freedom. 

It was natural that tlie oppressed nationalities 
of Turkey should sympathize one with another. 
“ Remember, O ehildren of Isaac,” said an 
Arab speaker at a Zionist demonstration in 
London, “that the chihlren of Ishmael suffer 
even as you have suff(?red,” nor w'ert? the 
sufferings of the Armenians loss. But it w^as 
scarcely a result the Young Turks could have 
foreseen when tliey plunged their country into 
w^ar, that one of these races, professing Islam, 
should have held out the hand of fellowship to 
Cliristian and to Jew. 


CHAPTER CCXLIX. 


THE CONQUEST OF RUMANIA. 


Thk Wintkr oe — Keokcjanizatio.v of the Kij.mvnian" Aumv — Tkansfokt and Kconomic 

Distress — Help from the Allies — ^' riiE R»jmanian Plan of Champaign — ILffixjt of thi: Ritssian 
Revolution — Offensive Begun on July 22, 1017 — Anai.vxis of Operations during July and 
August — Success Spoilt rv Russian Defections — German Propaganda — Rumania's I’r vgedv. 


I N earlier clui) iters it has been seen how 
in the course of the year 1916 the forces 
of the Central Powei’s invaded Xiuinania, 
captured Bukarest on Doceinber 6, and 
then throw thi? Russians and Rmnanians 
back to the lino of the River Soreth.* By 
the end of Doceinber, 1910, the remnants of 
tho Ruiuaiiian army w<‘ro completely with- 
drawn over tho Sendh, in ordiT' to bo reor- 
ganized behind a curtain formed by GOO, 000 
Russians. But, after such disasters, there 
were only a few who really believed that under 
the prevailing circumstances tho reorganization 
of the Army would over be carried out. 

Only six divisions with a certain fighting 
capacity remained, out of tho 24 wliich 
had been the contribution of Rumania to 
the cause of the But onto — the cause of lier 
own freedom. Tho other 18 divisions 
existed only in name : they consisted of tired, 
demoralized soldiers, who had been retreating 
for weeks in face of a miieli stronger enemy 
and had lost all faith in their cliiefs and in a 
final victory. Tlie conditions of reorganiza- 
tion of the Rumanian Army Mert? particularly 
difficult. On account of the agglomeration 
in Moldavia of all those who had fled before 
the invaders, the country was in want of 
everytliing, but nothing could bo imported 
from the Allied countries owing to tho lack of 
eommuiiicatioii. In the WTiiter of 1916-17 
there was only one line of communication 
with Russia ; the single track lino (KiefT or 
Odossa-Razdelnaia - Kishinioff -Ungheni -Jassy), 

* For tho last pfuvyo of tlieso operations boo VoI. XII., 
t’Jiaptor CLXXXIV. 


The second railway line (Odcssa-Reni-Galalz) 
could not bo utiliziMl, for tho jiinelion Reni- 
Galatz was com[)leted only late in the summer of 
1917. Thus Rumania could be supplied from 
abroad only by the railway Oilossa- Ungheni, 
and therefore had to live almost on its own 
resources. The conditions of communication 
in Moldavia wi’re still worsiN Nobody si^emcd 
to pay tho slightest attention to this very 
important question. Every stationmaster acted 
indopondently. All the lines wtto blocked by 
a great number of wagons brought from 
the evacuated toiTitory, and practically the 
whole traffic was suspended. A journey in tlie 
only passenger train still running was more 
dangerous than, life in the trenches. Accidents 
due to collision or derailing were reported evi'ry 
other day. In oin^ aciridont alone at Ciurea, 
near Jassy, 400 wen^ reported killed and 700 
injured. After tliis disaster the Rumanian 
Government decided to entrust to the Britisli 
the reorganization of tlio railway. At first 
Colonel Norton Griffiths, wlio had distingnishiHl 
liiiiLself in the destruction of tho oilfieKIs and 
grain stores, vas askeil to take over this 
difficult task. Be was rooallctl after a short 
time, and tho Piritisli Government sent out 
a mission of four oflfj.c*ors under General de 
Candolle, to reorganize tlie Rumanian railway 
system. They fulfilled tlu'ir task amply, 
ami in tlio summer of 1917 thi' railways were 
running satisfactorily again. 

The economic conditions of Moldavia were 
disastrous. Moldavia is less productive than 
Wallachia. In the summer which i^reccded tho 
outbreak of the war, tlie Rumanian landowners, 
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tempted by the liugo prices offered by the 
Central Powers, smuggled to Austria the 
greatest })art of tlieir ero[>s and cattle. n\he 
disaster of the Kunuiiiiau Army came very 
Hud(l('nly — in J(*ss than two mojiths. I'hus 
the GoveriiiiKMit had no time to transport 
to Moldavia the lu'cessary supidies to feed tlie 
wholo army, th(‘. civilian population— including 
many flKnisands of refugee's from W’allachia — - 
and i)artly the Russian aniiies, tlie number of 
uliieli inereas('d to about 800,01)0 me?i })y tiu* 
eml of the winter. A(‘eommodation and food 
liad to l)(* found for nearly :J,000,000 peo])le in a 
<M)untry wliero the population does not excis'd 
1,200,000 souls. It Mas thus only natural 
that all conimoditit's should disappt'ar vi'ry 
soon after tIu' ari’ival of this new eroM'd in 
Moldavia. The situation was much aggravated 
by a v(‘ry cold winli'r, the coldest in the past 
‘to years 

In the small <lirty Moldavian towns and 
villages the misery among the civilians was 
beyond di'seript ion. Too many ])<‘ 0 ])le Mt're 
crowded tog(‘th('r in small houses, and wiai' 
living in most unhealthy conditims' Tla'ic 
was just enough food to ke(‘p them from 


starving. In such conditions it was only natural 
that typhus should make ravages among this 
unfortunate population, which dietl by scores. 
On the main roads corpses of boys between 
14 and 17 who had followed the army in the 
retreat, were mingled with the coi*])ses of 
hundreds of horses. Whole villages wer<^ 
wiped out by this terrible scourge. In the 
hosj)itals, where the doctors were compelled 
to place five patients in two beds, there was 
no room for the thousands of siek d’he situa- 
tion was not much better in Jassy, the new- 
capital, wdiere many of the thousands wdio 
died had to be buried without a eoDiii, the 
supply of wood liaving been exhausted. Siudi 
were' the conditions prcv^ailing in Rnmania 
at tlie period when the army had to be reor- 
ganized. 

Kor lli(‘ pnr])ost' of reorganization the army 
was divided in two: the IS divisions w’hich 
nse<l to form the' First, Third, and Fourth 
Army (Jroups, and which could not be con- 
sidered as fighting units any longer, w(T(i 
withdrawn to th(‘ northern part of Moldaviji, 
and were to form, aftnr reorganization, tiu* first 
Rumanian Army. TJio task of reorganizi!)g 
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HEAVY ARTILLEKY 

troops AVus oiitrust<‘(l to t}i(‘ now oliiof 
staff, (aaioral Pn'zan, who <]istiii<^uislio«l hims(‘lf 
ill du' ('ally stages of tlu* war as cominaiHlor of 
the Fourtli Kiniianiau Army, and su>)s(‘(pj(‘?itly 
showed great qualities wlieu l(‘a(lirig th<‘ 
army whieli def(*iid(‘d Bukarest. Thv Sc'eoud 
Army, eom])os(‘d of six divisions of eiglit. 
battalions (aieli, was t h(‘ only Humanian army 
in die fi(^ld, a.n<l was assign(‘d to hold a small 
sector on tlu^ Oitoz front with three divisions, 
whilst, the other thn'i* wci'e r(*orga!iiz(*d in 
the immediate neighfiourhood. Oeneral 
Avereseu commanded this army. The rt*- 
of ganization of the army whieh remained on 
the front certainly mot witli the greatest 
dillieult i('s. Tht^ task of General Aveivseu 
was rendered sonawvhat t*asier by the men' 
fact that his divisions cajutimujd to face the 
eiK'my, and were, therefon*, ])rovided with 
the few' still available supplies and ammu- 
nition. Yet the Jiardships of thest* troops 
were gn^it. The diA'isions wen' in th(‘ Gar- 
pathians, far from any railway and lacking 
adequate roads. I’o arrive from the nearest 
railway station at the divisional headquarti'rs 
one had to ride some 12 rnih's in the mountains 
through almost virgin forests. During tho 
whole of the winter tlie eoinmunieation with 
these divisions was extremely diOieult, snow’ 
ajid frost hindering the engineer.s from making 
adequate roads. Even mountain horses could 
not bii suee(‘ssfully ('m])loy('d to bring food to 
the soldiers, and thus every regiment ha^l to 
despatch daily a whole company to fetch the 


ON THE MARCH. 

rations. Owing to the hick of fodder and the 
frost th(‘ artill(‘ry and tlu* train columns h)st 
mort* than 75 p(‘r e(“nt. of their horses. Hut 
the fact that th(‘ troops had m front of thcan 
th(‘ enemy who liad to b<* prcv('nt(*d at any 
price fi‘om breaking thn mgh, kept tin* moral 
<*f rank and fil(‘ high, and rendtT(‘d (h'neral 
A\(‘rescu's task, at h'ast in this r(‘sp(‘ct, (‘asier. 

G(*n(*ral Pri'/an had to d('al w ith nrumv more 
ditVuailties. Tt- took w(M‘ks to colh'ct the 
dispeis(‘d men, who, having lost, their r(‘gi- 
rnents w’and(‘r(‘d aVxnit th(‘ country hungry and 
cold, oft(‘n iH'gging in th(‘ stri'j'ls for a pietx' ot 
lirt'ad. None of them kni*w wlu'rc' tlu'ir units 
wen*, nor did they try hard to find them. 
In fact, for (juite a long tiiia* none of the a.utho- 
riti(‘s kiKwv much about it. Tlu‘. disast(‘rs a-nd 
hardsliips had much shaken th(‘ moral of the* 
wh<d(^ country, and everybody was looking 
after him.self. Wluai aslo'd, tlu‘ authoriti('s 
ueiK rally gavt‘ a V(‘r,v casual reply, sending 
the men to .some village' or town. 'Phe* soldi(‘rs 
had to walk in most eas('s to the indicatt'd 
localities, and after ha.ving thus walkixl some 
:h) or 1(1 mill's ii^ a. elimatt' whi'iv tlu* thermo- 
nu'ter gen(*rally ^‘gi^t('red 20 d(*gre(*s bi'low 
fri*(' 7 .ing i)oint, diseoveivd that tlunr units 
liad never b(‘(*n tlu'n*. 

General Pn'zan put an (‘lul to this state of 
a.fVairs. The men were collected from roads 
and towns and s('nt in grou])S to tlu'ir units, 
wdiich were placed in the little Moldavian 
village.s. 

Onlv those who have travelled in the Near 

^ , , . aa, 0)}^ 
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NEW TROOPS TAKING THE OATH. 

Transylvanian troops which were captured by the Russians In 1915, and sent as prisoners to Siberia, 
were allowed to come to Rumania as a leflion of volunteers. 


East run roali/.r wJiaf KiiinaniaiL villa^os an . 
A ^naij) of .1(1 to 100 littlo liousos, composed 
t'arli of two rooms, const it the village ; 
pavement and drainage are eom])le(ely 
unknown. In these small huts the men were 
installed. The winter was uneommonly severe, 
anti drifts of snow often made eoiniuuuica.tions 
l)etwe<*u (wo village's impossible. Mr>st of 
the time (he, lack of woo<l compelled the 
soldiers to sleep in unwarm<*d rooms. Food 
was very seance, and soon the eommissariat 
supplit'd to the troo|)s nothing but white beans, 
wdiieli wen' boiled and si rNc'd as a kind <if 
.soup, and a very j^oor unsalttul black bread 
oftet\ ipiite. imeatabh'. The sanitary condi- 
tions were incredibly bad, St>ap was iio longer 
♦‘xisteni t hrougliout flie country. 'J1ie soldiers 
<‘oul<l not. be provided with warm clothes, as 
tin* stock had given out. IVlen were often 
<*ompelh‘d to Wf*ar the same shirt throughout 
the whole winti'i* ; tlie plague of vermin was 
terribh'. Ja tlu* small ^rooms in wdiich they 
wen' bilhded, 2(l to IK) men hatl sometimes 
to sif'ep together; the windows, if there 
weiv any, were g('nerul]y hloekerl np with 
l>lanks to ja't'veut th(' wind from blowing in. 

I lie losst's of the army from tyidms were 
great i r than the jimnber of the killed in th<' 
li.-l.l. IJocfors aiul imr^cs, Fn>iu'h. Rumanian, 
and Knglislt, did tiu-ir \itmost to check the 
.■l)ideini<'. Atxnit Id per eeiit. of the Frenoii 
<lo<doi-« and more than 2r. per cent, of the 
K.unaninn )o,st their lives in tlio exercise of 
th.'ir duty. However, n ith tl.e arrival of the 
-l.ri.is, «hieh was later tluvn .■^e^. the splcndi.l 


rpialith^s of the K.mnaMian peasant soldier 
show'ed th(*mselves onee more, and those w’ho 
survivcnl began th(*, hard and strenuous work 
of preparation for a ntwv struggle. The actual 
training of the lu^w^ Rumanian Army })egan 
only in the middle of April ; in July the army 
started suc(*essfiil operations. 

The resurrection of the Rumanian Army was 
due not only to the gw'at rpialities of resistance 
of the 31iinianian j)easant, but also to tho 
streiiuous and devoted work of the, Freneli 
mission under General Bertholot. Tho 
Rumanian oflicors, although they had learned 
inueh from the sad experiences of tho 1910 
campaign, were not really eonversant with 
the modern art of war. General Rerthelot, 
accompanied by somcj 500 French oOicers, 
arrived in Rumania in 1910, when it was too 
late to do mnch to avert disaster. But their 
.services proved invaluable for tho subseqmait 
reorganization of tho Army. During tlio 
w’holo winter they lived together with their 
Rumanian comrades, sharing all tho miseries 
with them and raising their dej)ressod spirits. 
The clever and tactful advicio of General 
Berthclot and his chief of staff, Colonel Petin, 
helped much to secure the reorganization of 
divisions few^er in number than at tho outbreak 
of the war, but much better trained and with 
a much higher spirit than at tlu^ beginning of 
the camj)aign in 1916. 

Export French officers, w^ho had seen much 
fighting on other fronts, were attached to the 
General Staff, as well as to the staffs of tho 
two Rumanian Annies. A French major and 
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captain were attached to tlie staff of every 
division, and one or tw'o French oflicers to each 
regiment. Ted mi cal officers were assisting thf? 
Knmanian officers tliroughoiit the various 
services of the army. The officers with the 
divisions and regiments had to assist and adviso 
the Humanian oflicers in drilling their men for 
modern warfare. l''heir role as advisers ceased 
when tho actual fighting began. 'I'hen they 
took their iilace in front of a company or 
battalion and led the men to the attack like 
any Rumanian officer. Several of them were 
killed during the actions in July and August, 
1017. 

Wliile the army was thus reorgaui'/cnl, 
working hard to get fit for the coming campaign, 
the Allies, who realiz€>fl that one of the (‘ausos 
of the Rumanian disaster in 1910 had been 
the lack of ammunition and guns, start<sl to 
send out through Russia great (giantitii's of 
munitions, guns of all calibres, trench-mortars 
a-nd everything necessary for a modern army. 
The Air vServict*, wdiich was practically non- 
existent at the outbreak of the w'ar, was now 
in the hands of <‘xperienc(ul French airmen, 
and had a fair number of Frcuich and British 
a(‘roplanes. 

Tlius reorganized and pro])ared, the Rumaiiia!i 


Army was ready by the beginning of July to 
take the field again, and to avenge the reverses 
sufTered in 191 G. 

Although the Rumanian Army was ready to 
strike early in July, the Russo-Rumaniaii 
Supreme Command delayed the operations, 
waiting to see the results of the Galician 
offensive, and ho[)ing that, if successful there, t he 
moral of the Russian troops, and especially 
that of the Ninth Army, might improve. 

The Rumanian Army had, ready and well 
trained, by the end of June, 12 <livisions, 
<livided in two groups. Tlie First Army, ot 
six <livisions, was under Chuieral ‘^Christeseu, 
wdio tluring the early pari of the war eommandetl 
the Army Group on the Danube and sub- 
sequently was Assistant Chief of Staff, ddie 
Second Army, under General Avereseii, was 
the Army wdiich had remained on the front 
since 19 IG, strengl I ictumI by new’ recruits, who 
w’t're trained (hiring the winter din'ctly btdiiiid 
tlie front. Thre(‘ divisioiis, whieh had not yet 
completed theii* (‘((uipmeait and lacked th(? 
necessary artillery, w(*n^ kept behind, forming 
a general reserve under (kiu'ral IVtala. 
I General Prezan w as Chief of Staff of t lu^ 
Rumanian Army. The Commander-iu-Chief 
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THE GERMAN CONQUEST OF RUMANIA. 


f)l’ lh(' Kusso-Kiinianijiti forces v*’as Kinu, 
asMst-ed by (.U'lieral Sht idicrbatchel’i, who coiii- 
niaiul»‘<l tlio Kiissiaii forces. 

d’lic Jlumaiiiau Army was well snj)|)!ie(l wil li 
a very consi(l<*ral>lt^ iiimiber of inacliine-mnis, 
aii<l tri'iicli mortars. 'Idii* artillery was [iro- 
vidcd with ii<nv French 2:11 ns, and heavy guns, 
which w(’n‘ £)ractically unknown at the out- 
br*<*ak of th(‘ war, ha<J now arrived in great 
nmnluM’s from h'raiK'C and F.ngland. The 
Kiimanian ilivisions wt're 14,000 to 10,000 
iiKMi strong. I^^aeh battalion was providi'd 
witli a maehin<*'gun section, wliile at the 
outbreak of tln' war hardly two machine-guns 
wei-e available for each regimont of four 
bat talions. 

With tho 12 Ivomanian ilivisions, anil with 
the Russian Army, wliieh, in wpiti* of the 
t l(‘S(‘rl ions, still countial well over ottO.OOO men, 
the Allii's ho|)e(l to b(‘gin a strong ofYerisiv'C 
on the Rumanian front, the succt*ss of wdiicii 
might, have had far-reaching results. Un- 
tort iinately the germs of indisciplino were 
spreading rayiiilly among tlie Russian troof)s. 

"Idle plan of eaantaiign <‘laborated by the 
Rumanian tleiaa-al Staff was that, the Se<*ond 
Hnnuinian Army, in cooperation w ith elements 
of the Fourth and Ninth Russian Armie.s, 
should take the offeiisiv'e in tho southern part 


of tho Carpathians, bet ween t h(‘ Susit /.a Valley 
aiai the northern ])art of tlu^ riv(‘r Ihitna., in 
ord(*r to tlirejvten tlu' junction of tlu^ enemy’s 
armies, and to attract the German forces in 
that ilirection. l\l(*anwhile, the main blow 
was to be given on tlie Sia'eth bef-w^eon Foeshani 
and Nomoloasa. If .snecessful, this blow 
would have lirought the Allies into the Wal- 
laehian ])lain and comyxdled the enemy to 
aecM'pt. battle with the nmeli superior Riisso- 
Runianian forces, out of his yireyiartjd yiositions. 
"The.st^ armii^s which had made tlie tlirust in 
th(* jilain wi^n^ to have tlieir flanks protected 
by tlie advance* of tlie S(*eond Army in the 
Carpathians, which w^as to bo carried out 
simultaneously. 

For tin's offc*nsive the Riisso-Rumanian 
fore<\s were* distribnt(*d as follows : The Nintii 
Russian Army had to hold a flef(*nsiv(' position 
from Dorr. a- Wat ra to Targu-Oena. The Hecomi 
Rmnunian Army (G«‘n<‘ral Avere.seu) was on 
its loft flank in the southern Carpat liiaris, 
bt'tw’cen the ri\'<*rs Trotns and Putria. On 
the left, flank f)f this army w^as the Fourth 
Russian Army (General Ragussa). Tlie First 
Rumanian Army (General Christeseu) took the 
position between Ftieshaiii and Nomoloasa, 
having on its left flank the Sixth Russian 
Army. Among the Russian Annies tlie Ninth 
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was very unreliable, the Sixth had shown 
signs of disobedience, while the Fourth, owing 
to the energy of its commander, was consid(jrt*tl 
still uncontaminated. 

Against these forcjes the Austro -Germans 
liad two Army (Trouj)s : in tlie ('arpathians, 
the Army Group of the Arehduko Joseph, 
and the Army Group of FifJd-]Mar.shal von 
Maekenson from tlu^ Sereth to 1h(^ Hlack Sc‘a. 
In front of the Second Rumanian Army and 
Fourth Russian Ai*m 3 J', General von (icrok 
commanded a group com[)osed Austrian 
and German troops, while Maekensen had also 


defensive, where only demonstrations were to be 
made, in order to koep tlie tlenaeiis opposi'il to 
it busy. On July 22, a very strong artillery tiro 
was (lirecttul against the German positions^ 
which ext<*nded from the vailley of Casin to 
the valley of I’utna. Sixty batteries were 
massed against the* Marasliti iine and bombarded 
it for -tS hours. During (h(* bf)mbar(hnent, 
on tht‘ niglit of the 2Jrd tlie third Rumanian 
Div^ision was pushed on into the \'allt\\’, elosi* 
up to the German lines and thanks to the 
configuration of tht' gnjund was not- dis- 
covered by the euoiny. On the 2 4th tliree 


I 



THE KING OF RUMANIA (fourth from the left) REVIEWING THE REORGANIZFO 

TROOPS OF THE FOURTH ARMY. 

General Averescu stands next behind the Kin^. 


tw'o Rulgariari di\isions and some I'urkish 
units. 

It was only in the second part of July. aft‘*r 
the \mfoit unate Russia-n offensive in Ga.li<*ia, 
that th(* Alhc's decided to strike the }>low in 
Rumaiua. According to the plan, (General 
Av(‘r('scn’s army liad to start the ])relimiiiar\' 
operations. 'This army had to obtain a footing 
in the I’ntna valle;^' in ordia* to threaten 
tlie junction of the enemy between tlie ])lain 
of Cicul and the Foeshani region, as well as to 
menace his flanks on tlie front I*ntna-8t‘ret li. 
Tin* Rumanian front of thi* Seeoiul Army liad 
been divided for this purpost* into two s»:ctors : 
one, ottensiv(‘, having as main objeetivt‘ the 
fortified Marnshti line (nortli <^f the river 
Susit/.a) whii-h had to be attacked with tht‘ 
bulk of the forces (three dix isions) ; th(' ot tier. 


laig<‘ breaehf's were made in the (‘ueiny’s 
defenc'es, and at four in t he morning t he division 
was launched to the attaek. 1^110 artillery 
fin* was excellent. (lermaii ollii'er jirisoiurs' 
<|erlan*d tliat tliey Ixlieved they liail to dt*al 
wit}) French and Rritish artill(M*v. 

Tlie ^hirasliti ])nsi(ion, whicli was strongly 
fortified, witli Ix'tween six and ten rows of 
wire entanglements, four n'doiihts and a gn‘at 
niimlx^r of machine-guns, x\as lield by a 
division of ( J(‘nerai von ( J(‘rok’s Army Group, 
ddie dash of the Rumanian infantry was 
spleiidiil, and in spites of tht* d(*sperate rt'sis- 
tance ot the surprist'd enemy, the \illage 
was stornii‘<l aftt*r a toiir hours' tight. 

'^rhe sueci'ss was immediately developed, 
tlie first division being launclied after the 
flying enemy. Wdiile these troops followed 





EXAMINING A CAPTURED 

the ill a weslorly direetiop, the third 

division conliiiuvd to advaiicv rajiidly south- 
wards lowaivls tJie I'ldna valloy. Tho 
runny conUniKHl [lis paiiic-striekon flight. 
Many had no iiino to dn^ss, and the onoiny 
cominandrr of tlir ^larasliti sretor, Colonel 
Scliinidt, mn away in slijijiers and bare- 
headed. 

On the lollowing days the pursuit continued. 

! ht» enemy, who lavl no otlu'r proparetl 
d<‘ft‘nsive line, tried to resist in tlio wooded 
mountains, being reinforeni by two regiments 
brought tor a rest from ]SIaet*donia to Rumania, 
an<l liurri('d to this front in motor-lorries from 
Koeshani liy :Ma( kensen. On the 27th and 
28t]i tile tlgliting was more bloody than on 
the first day, but- the Rumanians continued 
th»‘ir a<lvanee. '^Fhe number of prisoiu-rs taken 
by tlio Rumanians was over 2,000. Th<* 
bo(*ty also was consideralile, for the Oermans 
had not expc'ctt'd an attack f)n this sector of 
th(‘ front, and owing to th(^ quick action of 
the Rumanians, they )iad no time to destroy 
th(‘ir material. The retreat was so hasty 
lliat there was no time to blow anything up, 
and tlu* Rumanians captured, besides 80 guns 
and a great number of machine-guns, uv(‘r 
200 tons of ammunitio:i and thousands of 
hand-grenades. North of Maras.hti the Ku- 


TRENCH AT MARASHTI. 

manian troops rooccupied the wlio-c r(‘gion to 
the Transylvanian frontier. 

With tho eapf un? of thf‘se important lines of 
positions the demonstrative action of the 
Second Rumanian Army (*ame to an end, and 
tho main action on the Seretli had to com- 
mence. 

Since the the artillery preparation ha<T 

hecn in full swing. Sf‘veral Imnd red Russo - 
Rumanian guns were hammering tho (Jermaii 
positions all along the Seroth, and the first 
lines of the enemy’s trenches Avere already 
destroyed. Tho infantry of the AIHchI Armies, 
strengthened by a division taken from the 
Second Army, was ready to attack, when only 
six hours before the infantry attack, a telegram 
arrived from M. Kerensky, the head of the 
Russian Provisional Ooverument, tusking 
ileneral Slitcherbatclicff to postpone the often-- 
si VO on account of tlic situation in the north. 
Tn Calicia tlio Austro -Gormans had made a 
conntcr-oftensive and were driving the Russian 
troops rapidly back. Czeriiowitz and tlio 
northern frontier of Moldavia wore threatened. 
Kerensky’s orders were obeyed, though the 
success of the offensive seemed certain, as the 
troops of the Fourth and Sixt.h Russian Armies 
seemed not reluctant to fight. 

The Rumanian Army completely proved its 
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capacity, when calletl upon to check Mackcn- 
6on\s olTf^nsivo on the Screth. 

The Russian defeat in Galicia broupjhl the 
Aiistro-Gerinan Armies not far from the 
northern frontier of Rumania. That section 
of that front was lield by the Ninth Russian 
Army, which, as already observed, was con- 
sidered by its chiefs to bo the most untrust - 
wortliy of the llnssian Armies in Rumania, 
'’rhis fact forced the Rumanian Command tn 
displace troops from tlie Sereth, and to scihI 
them to tlie north, in order to face an eN*<'ntusJ 
German attack on that front. The (hrman 
High Command, wdiich had positive informa- 
tion that the Rumanians were dislocating 
troops and dispatching them towards the 
Rukov'ina, decided to strike a blow on th(^ 
Sereth during this regrouping movement. 
It seems that INIackensen had taken this 
decision at tlie eleventh hour, and riske<l a 
surprises attack only wnth the divisions and 
the artillery lie liad at liis disposal for lacing 
the intended Russo-Rumaiu'an offensive. He 
had no more than 12 divisions to carry out 
his plan. According to a German staff otlic<‘r, 
taken ])risoner during the batth^ at !\iarash<*sliti, 
Mack(ais(m hopc'd lo Hud b<'fore him in tin* 
first stage of the offensivt^ only Russian troops. 
TTis plan was t.o strike* a d(*eisiv(? blow against 
tlui Russians, and to cross the St*reth before 
the Rumanians had time* to intervene. For 
this ])urpos(5 he chose as main objective of liis 
attack the region north of Koeshani, roiiiul 
th(^ important railway junction, Alaresiicsliti, 
and decided to cross the river over the bridge 
at’Cosmeshti. If this operation succee<l<*d, he 
meant to tluow*^ over the Seretli the bulk of bis 
forces, and to cut the Allied Armies in t wo : 
one part would liavo remained on the lower 
Screth without means of communication with 
the other, in the Carpathians and the north of 
Moldavia. Tln*ii, sujiported by the offensive 
of the Archduke Joseph in the ( ■ar])at hians, 
they would havci dealt etisily with each army 
separately. Tin* siiceess ot this operation 
seemed certain to the enemy’s High Command : 
the following y>assage oceurred in a letter, dated 
August 0, which was found on tlio body of a 
Prussian otbec*!* killed during th(^ liat.tle of 
Maras hc^shti ; “ We a.rc going to deliver u. 

decisive blow hero very soon. If wo cross tin* 
Screth, w'hich I liope will not be diOicult, 
Jassy and the whol«* of Molilavia will be ours. 
If we succeed, I believe wc are going to be sent 
to Flanders, where things seem to be hot again.” 


Mackensen was confident in the result of the 
operation, counting much iijion th<^ instability 
of the Russian troops and the success of the 
suryu’ise. Tlu) onl^ asset in favour of the? 
Alli«*s was the cfiiifigurat ion of tiu* ground. 



GHNERAL MARGINEANU, 
Commander of the 3rd Division which stormed 
the German lines at Marashti. 


the left bank of the ScTctli, wliich was their 
last (hd't'iisivi* yiosilion, being iiiueli liiglK*r 
than the right bank w hieli was in tin* liands ot 
the ( Jernuins aii<l from whieli tin.' attack 
started. 

On August the Fifth Hiiinanian Division 
was orden'd in move from the lower Sereth, 
where it bad In'cn plae(‘d in view' of the planned 
offeiisiv-e, to tlie north to replace some Russian 
tro(»psw hieliliad shown signsot iusuborditiation. 
Whilst atlvaneing on the lt‘ft bank of tb<* 
Sereth, its commander recciv(*d a message from 
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flir rornnmrulcr of 11 k* .T4th Kus.sian Division, 
ln>l(ling positions on tlio right bank of tlio 
saying that })(*iiig surprised by a strraig 
(H'rinan attack lie had already lost four lines 
nf trench(*s nithongh his troops vv(*re fighting 
well. If sp(*e<iy aid wen^ not gixen to him. 
he could not bi* responsible for the consc*- 
(lueriers. 'riio Kuluanian <^*onnnander, without 
waiting foi' instructions from I lie commander- 
in cfiiof, imiiK'diatc'l V’ ga\'<; orders to his 
;u 1 i 111 ay to come into ai't ion. and hurried acToss 
I lie hridgo i\\ Cosmeshti a brigade, to form a 
In’idgc-head, and subsci i uent 1 \ lollovxed himsi'lf 
with the bulk of his foici^s. ddic Kussian 
po'-,ili»»ns south of the bi'idgi* were attacked, 
nn the lirsi ila\' by one (aa'inan di\i>ion, t h<*n, 
<*n the next two day-i, aftia* the arrival of the 
Ibimanians, l)\ two more (au’inan di\'isio»is. 
'The position, already iinpli^asaiit owing to 
t ho nurni'rioa! superiority of tiu* (*nem^ , was 
nndi'red mori* dil'licult by the unreliability 
of some Kussian units. Whi'ii, for instance, 
a strong Kumanian detaeliment arrixed in Ihi* 
village of Strajeshti, south of Cosmeshti, to 
replace the Kussians supposed to lx* holding 
it, they found tin* trenches already occupied 
by the ( lermans, the Kussians haxing with- 
drawn without notii'e a few hours before. 


Received wdth niaohino-gun and rifle fire, the 
whole detachment was nearly wiped out. 
l’'he defencfi of the bridge-head xx^as certainly 
the most important deed of tirms of the 
Rumanians during the whoki campaign. The 
(barmans attacked for three days the position 
with the best troops th<*y had, iiain(*ly, th <5 
Alpine Corps, the 81Hh JVussian J)i vision and 
thel211i Bavarian Division. W ave after wave 
of the attacking troops brokt* down in front 
of the s< iibborn Kumauian r(\sista.nee. ’’riio 
Alpines and the Ibixarians, xvliiirh were used 
only as Stossl ni ppen , rencwixl their attacks 
eight times in one day without being abli^ 
to get ii footing on the hridgf*. 

d’he losses of these troops xxcri* x^ry lK*a.vv'. 
Affer tlirei' days’ fighting the 12th l^axariau 
division luel onix' 2,<M)() nun left Prisoners 
from tilt* .VIpine Curps confessed that, ■-inee 
Verdun, thex’ had si'eri no such severe fighting. 
Till* Kumanian Ioss(‘s w(‘re very heavy also : 
when the h^fth J)ix’isioii was xxithdrawn, after 
four days, ea(*h regiment wms left witli no 
mort* than KM) nu‘n, wher(*as at the Ix^giniiing 
of (he liattle ev(*ry r(*gimt'nt was ;j,r>lM) to 1,()(M) 
men strong. 

d'here was a. eom]>aratix’e hi!) after August It) 
^»n the :Marashe.-.hti fionl, lor Mdck(‘hsen hail to 
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CAPTURED GUNS AND MA FERIAL AFTER THE JULY OFFENSIVE. 


urasr tli<‘ attack m nrdcv to \ip roinforco- 

incuts and to organize the captured ground. 

In the allied (‘ainp change'^ took place' also. 

In order to set lire unity oT conunand, thi^ 
King ap])oin ted ( k'neral (h’igorescu toconnnand 
the' Fdrst Kinnanian and the Fourth Hussiaii 
Annies, in place of the Riiinanian ( Jeneral 
(Miristi'scu, who \\as pven a stah’ apixiintuient ^ 
and of the Russian (leneral Ra^^ussa, who was 
appointi'd coinuiandi*r of the* Ninth Russian 
army. 

(l(*n«a*al (Iri^ore'scu d<‘cid(*d to take' aelxanta^e* 
of the' appa.ri'ut e'xhaustiein of the* ( Je'ruiaiis, 
anel to ce>uute'r-attack with the' heipe of re'cap- 
turinp: th(‘ h)st cround. The count er-offi'iisive 
Ix'^aii on Auj^ust II. anel was in full swinj^ hy 
the' ne'xt elay Tlie* Rumanian troe)ps attacke*d 
vijjjoreaisly , while' the^ Russians \v'er(* ^ive*n a 
de'ft'iisiv'*' ISi>me' ot thee Russian units 

fought, very hrave'ly, but many faih'd in the^ 
most im]mrtant staires of the^ offe'iisive. The 
Rumanian Nintli Division re^ceivcel orders to 
attack the e'uemy’s positions south-west e)f 
t:esmeshti. The attack he^an very succe'ss- 
fuUy, Die Gormans beint; drive'u back, w\ien a 
Russian division which fonne'et the loft flank 
of the Rumanians jrave way without much 
reason, anel withenit. warning the Rumanian 
commander. The Rumanian flank was thus 


exposed, and th(' Gi'rmans imme'diati'ly puslie'd 
into tlie gap all tlieir ava.ilable rc'si'rvt's. Ida* 
Rumanians, be*ing un»*xpe‘e*te‘dly atta.cke‘d e>n 
th(* Hank, sutfered ve'ry hea-x y los.se's. d lie whole* 
division was ])ractical]y annihilati'd ; it (‘aiuo 
inte> ae’Vion. with some' I LtMlO men, and when 
withdrawn it hael no more^ tlian d lie* 

Rumania-n counti'r-eet’fensi ve' laste'd fill tin* l.Uh, 
wIk'ii it came' to a stanelstill on ace*ount of the' 
lieavy lo.sse's, lack of lre)oj)s, anel unrt'liabilit y 
of the Russians, ddie* High Geai.mand cem- 
.sid<*r('d that the ground gaine'd by the* enemy 
on the* w’e'sle*rn bank of the* S(‘i*e'lh w as imt wort h 
the sacritice' eef other Iroop*^, whi(*h we*re* se) 
baelly m-e'eli'el te» face* the* se*e*onel phas** e.f the* 
Ge*rman <dTe*nsi ve*. whie'li was on the* pe)int of 
starling agahi. 

Afte'r the* failure* of the' first a.tta.e*k, Macke*nse*n 
took four iliiys to |>n'i)nn- a now lilow, this 
timo in coniu-xion with tin- Aivhduko .losoph’s 
olT.-nsivi- onaiiist. the front <'t tho Kninanian 
Sc-coikI Aniiy. Miu-konscii channoil his taftics 
now, nn<l iiistrad of conct'nt rating a\l fiis 
effovts on one, point only, as he iliil iirovumsly, 
\u- startoci a si-rios of new attacks on tia- whoio 
front from -Nf arasfwsV.ti to Stravimi. cn.lc-as-onr- 
ing to iiml a wrak spot in tlv Uno of rcsistanoi', 
or troops wfiich wonld ho rohic tant to tiKht. For 
onoo on tiiis front lurk failo.l him, for wherovrr 
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lio tri<?3 to a Iianl blow lie biiind his 

reaeli tofi sliorl , ainl vvlu'rev er he }ia<I any 
sii^ri of su(*(*f‘ss, as at- Paneiu for instance, his 
siicc(*ss was only partial ; tor when the Hiissian 
troops retired, Hiinianians eaiiu^ in time* to fill 
lip th'‘ K^ip, makinir his continual edforts vain. 

On August I ."> cV powertul artilh*ry pre'parat ion 
Btarte'd on tfi<‘ w liol<^ front, d'he artillery fire 
Weis particularly vi(d<*nt on the* se'ctor of Mara- 
she shli and iaste*d for abont six lionrs. Ihidta* 
eionels e)f ehist anel be*hind a. scre^en of snieeke" 
and trase*s the (Je‘rrna!i battalions were semt to 
the* slaughte*r, the*ir obie'e!t bt*in^ to pre\ss }>ack 
the* Kninanians from the brielge*-lie‘ad and te> 
ere»ss the Se*re*th. 'The* liumanian soldiers 
made* as li<*roic a sta-nd as any in the war, 
fighting nnnine-hinuly, t hongh w hole re^j;irnents 
vve*r(* deeiinateel by the* fire? eif tlie (l(*rnian ^?iins 
and inachiiu'-guns. OHice'rs anel soldiers dienl 
in their pe)sitie)ns, re'fnsin^ to withdraw or 
siirre?nfle'r. "Peiwards the e*ve*nin^? the* villaj^e* e)f 
fkiltare'tii anel the? briel^e‘dK'ad of Oosineshti 
we*re' in (Je?rman hanels, lait t he* peissa^jje* acreiss 
tlie? riv(?r was not se'e?nre?el. ddie* llumaiiian 
<*ommanele'r wilhdre*w his treiops te> pre‘pare‘el 
|)e)sitiejns e^n the* e*aste*rn bank eif the* riven*, 
whicli, beint^ niucli hi^lu*r and ste*epe*r than tiu* 
W'e*ste‘rn liank, offi'red a eeirisie lerable* strate*^ie‘ 
aelvantei^^e'. 

Miie*h e*asie‘r and more* siie*(*e\ssfnl was the* task 
of the? tjJe*rman units which attae'ke'd L’aneiii, a 
little? teiwn, l>etW'e*e*n M irashesht-i are I Aeljnd, 
on tile? jnnetiein be‘twe‘e'n the* First- and the? 
Se‘ee»nel Kvima.niaii Army. I'art of the* liussian 
elivision te? which the* dt*fe*iie*e of this se*clion of 
th<* front was e*nt rust <*< I, w'ithdre*w^ as soon as 
the* (lermans sta-rti'd shcllin^^ the*ir peisit ie>iis, 
while? the* re'st. e)tfe*re?e] einly a ve*ry slipht re’sist- 
ane*e? when the* < Je*rma.ns attae*ke*d. The.*y 
W'ithdri'W a.nel elisprrse'd t he*mse*I ves in the? 
lu'ighbeairiiig village‘s and fe)re*sts. "Phis was 
not an ise>late*el incielent ; while many Kussian 
tronps fought V(*ry l)ra.ve*!\ , us in t he old elays, 
a larire* nMml>(*r i-efust'd to figlit at eill, and w heile* 
divisions melted eiway unele*r the* t*ye*s e>f tlu'ir 
powe*r!ess e*ommaneli‘rs. Koi* lw'«) elays a 
llimuiiiia.il brigaele? tried nnsueee‘s>>fnl!y te» 
eolle'et t he’se « lisj)e*rse‘< 1 me*n a-nel re'organizt* 
(he*m in units, hut all was in vain. 

I he* lo*^s <»i l^me•i^l was serious, fnr it e)pe*nf*el 
to the* (h'l’mans tin* roael towards the? important 
railway jiine*tion ot .\djiid, arul also t }ire*ate*ne*d 
tile* jime-lion be'twe*en the* First aial St'eond 
Knnumiau Armie s, which had to collaborate 
^t•r^ elosely now, since the* P'ourth Russian 


Army was reeUiee*d only to a v<?ry few reliable 
divisieans. Rumanian troops were hurriedly 
dispatche*el by (Joneral Crigorescu, in order to 
fill the* gap anel re*e*Ktiiblish the cornnnmieation 
)>e*l ween the? twej ariny groufis. The Rumanians 
connte*r-at t acke*el anel although they were unable 
t<» re*captiire* the little? town, they re-occ?iipiod 
important positions wdiieh they held in spite 
of the* eiu?iny's efforts, and thus cheeked his 
advance?. 

Macke‘ns(‘n, who finally realizf?d the sacri- 
fic<?s and difliculties of crossing the Se*reth at 
.Maiashe?sliti, made ne^ serious e»fforts in that 
re*gie)ii afte?r the loth Fighting still we?nt on 
during August 17, 18, and 10, when the Gerinana 
cajitiired tlie? station of Marasht*s]iti and the 
big we)od fle^e^r factory, while tlio Rimianians 
lield tlu* village^. 

'Pho gre?at new' effort of the* Germans nfte'i* the 
e*apt.ure? of Paneiu, wois along the? Feujshani- 
Aeljnel railway. Since* August 10 new force’s 
hael bt*en massoil on that front — two Ge'rman 
divisions and one Austrian brigade*. Against 
this German foret? the Rumanians liad a small 
part of the KIt?venth Division, the wliejle 
•^Phirte’e nt li 1 )i\'isie)n, vvhic’h arriveal fre?sh e^n the 
loth, anel some* (V>ssa(*k ele?tachnu?nts. Tlu? 
Ge*rman attack start e^d on the* morning of tlie? 
loth witli a ve‘ry he*a\'V hondiardine’iit which 
Jast<*<l the? whe)Ie? i.lay vvitlioiit inteuTupt ieiii. .\t 
7. ‘10 in the* e*ve^ning (he? infant ry wuis lannclie'el 
f othe* assault. The* e*ne‘my attaeke*el w- it h grvat 
<le*1erniination and six waves ea.nie one* after (he? 
other to the? assault of the? Rumanian positions 
iiort li-we.*st e>f I^anciu towards the village? of 
J*anine*sht 1 . Tdie* inontf. of the* Jtiimanians was 
gn aitly raised }?y the? |)re?se*ne*e eif (lie*ir King anel 
of tlie? Crown Prin(?e? wdio vvatcheel the? progr<*ss 
of the* battle freim the* e)bservatie)n post of the? 
<*e)mmaueler ejf the^* divisieai. The fighting was 
very hot, anel tlu? e?neiiiy se?eiiied te) dispose? e)f an 
inc*x]iaust ib!e? amount of re?serve*s. A\'ave afte^r 
wave? broke? in fre)nt e)f the* Rnmuiiiain dt'fe?iie?es 
until finally, tow'arels 10 in the? e?ve?niiig, the? 
ene*my suce*e*ed('d in ge*tting a. footing in tlu? 
lluinaniaji tre*ne*h(‘s. All (lie? Rumanian 
re*serve*s but one* re*giment were? already used 
iifn d’his reginu’ut was launebed us a last 
hope agjiinst tlio e*ncmy. It count er-at taeke.*d 
with such dash anel vie)Ie‘ne*e, tluit the? e*iie?my, 
alre*aely certain of vie*tory, was surprisoel anel 
broke* in <lisor<le*r Tin* e?ne*my eeinlel neit be? 
pursut*el, as (lie Rumanians had nej fre*sh 
troops. Idle? hand -t (j-1 land figlit lasted e?ve*r 
thre*e hours anel the front of the Rnmnnian line*s 
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W6LS piled with corpses. The Austro -Germans 
left 600 prisoners in the hands of the Rumanians. 

Tliis was the last important op^^raiion 
undertaken by the Germans on the 8ereth. 
It was also Mat.‘kenson’s first sc^rious reverse in 
tho Balkans. After tliis, only minor engage- 
ments took x>lace on tliis front. The Germans 
had shifted their efforts to tho north, where 
they had to deal with tlcinoralized Itussian 
troops, while on tho other luind the Rumafiiaiis 
couUl not undertake an offensive all alon<s 


a few weeks before, had given at ^larashti 
proofs of their ea[)aeity. 

TImi enemy had again the advantage of 
sux><u'iority of numlKU's, and for some ilays tlio 
situation was certainly most critical, as the 
'IVirgii-Oena railway was thrciihaied. The 
mam objective of the enemy was to cut the 
railway line wliich, since the occupation by 
the enemy of the Prahova valley, in IDlti, 
supplicid Rumania with all its coal, oil and salt, 
from tlie Targu-Ocna region. 'Fo oppose tho 



DIVISIONAL HEADOUARTHRS OF THE THIRD DIVISION IN THE GAREATHIANS. 


their losses having be<’n too heavy, and there 
being no hoy>e of any further help from the 
Russi an A n ny . 

After th<^ failure of the first ( Jerman attack 
on the Sereth, the (jlerman command decided 
tha.t in connexion with the second offensive 
against that front the Army Group of the 
Archduk(^ Joseph should take the offensive in 
the Carpathians, with the o])ject of preventing 
Rumanian troo]js from being shift(‘d to the 
south. The Arch(hik<^ nu't in thes<? mountains 
the same troops which had unfalteringly faced 
for tlm^^ months in lOlti tlie German attacks 
in the Prahova valley— the veterans of the 
Rumanian Army. TMiey had already resisted 
tho most fiorco of Gorman attacks, and, only 


<Mght Aust ro-Germaii divisions of tlu' Archduke, 

( h'ueral Averescu luid at his dis})osal at the 
beginning only fiv(^ divisions. T)h‘ Austro- 
Germans started tla'ir of)eralions ori August 10, 
with a demonsti-atitai against tin* Russiaji 
troops wliieli formed th(' right Hank of Hie 
Ibima.niaii a.rmy in the I'rotu'^ V'a1l(*y. 4^1(1 

main attaek, Imwever, was directed against 
th<' Rumanians in th(‘ mountainous region 
betwf'en the Trot us and the Putna. 

The Aust r()-G('rman attacks vyeri' very 
violent a-nd irualc' with the usual candul and 
methodieal pn'parat ion. ArtilUay fin' of all 
calibres, lachrymatory and asyJiyxiating gasi's, 
notJiing was wanting to make a suec(*ss (»f this 
attaek. P<'tw(*('n the 1 0th and th«* l^Uh, the 
battle raged violently on the whole front 
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from tho Trotus to tlu* I’ntna. Tho main 
attack of the t‘iic!riy was directed against thi) 
\'i]lag(* of (drozeshti, wliieh was the se(*nc‘ of the 
fiere(‘st- fighting, d'his village was of con- 
si(Jeral)h'' strateLrie importance, b(‘ing situated 
f)n the Tuain road towards the railway lira* 
dargudfcna-Oneshti-Ailjiid. dda* village was 
ca.j)turrd hy the Austrians, but l)y stubborn 
eount<r-at t acks the Rumanians w (*!'<' able to 
k»‘e() tia* nort h(‘rn part of it, thus tfiwarting 
tin* advaiSM* towai'ds the 'rargu-(.)cna railway. 

d’h( ^ offensive of t la* St*eonfl Army in »TuIy 
had brouglit Uumania gains wliich wt‘i’(' ik»w 
only of sent iiiK'iit al import aiK*r*, while strategi- 
eally, ov\'ing to the extension of t Ik* front. th<‘y 
were a great disad\ antage. Aleantina* Aver- 
<*s<*irs resei’N'es wci’t* jrraetically exlia-usted by 
the ('oiitinual c*ount er-at tacks. th'<*ided 

oij August 11 to w'itiulraw his troops from 
nort h of Sov’^eia to tJie short(‘r lira* Campurile- 
Manast irea.- V^>loseaiii, and gained t hus a whole 
division as a n'serve. In the first stage of the 
ba.ltl‘‘ for "rargu-Oena the. S(*eond .\rmy, 
though inferior in number, was abk* to hold 
its own, only by continual counter-attacks, 
ddie bulk ol tla^ enemy's force's consisted at 
the* beginning of the offensive* of Austrian 
troofis, which had ne.t the* st ulibo!*nn<‘ss of the 
th'rmans. When, after the* eiccupation of a 
position, t h(‘y we*r(' counte'r-attackeHl, t he'y 
t»ffen-(l only a. slight resistance' aial fle'd to tlu'ir 
ent F'e'ne'hed positieais, under th<* prote ction of 
I ln‘ art die 'r\'. 

In e*e»nnex!f»n witfi the last big thrust of 


^Mackensen towards Adjud, the Archduke 
Joseph’s army, reinforced by Geruuui units, 
renewed its effe)rts on August Ifi. The main 
attacks wire* ek'iivertMl in the region of SJanic 
(six miles south of Targii-Ocna), anel against 
the glass tacte)ry whieii elorninates that town. 
The* attae-ks were led with imich iletermination 
hy German battalions, but Rumanians 

w ere defe nding t be^ ground ineh by inch w ith 
tlie ntme)st euie'rgy, knowing that every yard 
ie)st meant a ste'p te)W'ards an irretrievable 
de‘ft'at. August 19 was the most eritieal tlay, 
the* re*serves of the St*eond Army being eoni- 
])k*tely t'xhausted. d’he eiaany siieeee*ded in 
oeenpying t he* glass fa(*tory, and was pre)gressing 
raf)idly. Tlu' Rimianiaii trofSps were^ ovc^r- 
whe*lm(‘el by superiejr numbers. T)u* re'in- 
fe>re(‘ments — two elivisie^us — whieli General 
Averi‘seu received a fe'w days before, wi*rt> 
seatb're'd abend, be*caus(*, at the; last me)m('nt, 
th(\s(* lre)ops liad to r('[>|jice‘ five Russian 
eli\'isie)ns on tJie' Hanks, wdiicli pre)\'e'd uiirt‘Iiald(^ 
and were withdrawn. In tJu'si^ cTitieal 
eircumstanee's, two n*giinonts -llio Rroiitier 
Guards anel tlu* lU'wly" cre'ated Alpines Re*gi- 
lue'iit arrivee.l by f(>re(‘el marches throng}* 
pathways in tlie* jne)untajns. Without Ix'ing 
gi\ <‘n any ri'st t he*y wen* laune'beel against llie* 
enie'iny, wbe> was not aware* of the* ai'rival e>l 
t lic'se* fre*sb 1re)e>ps. In a elcte*rmine*d altae*k, 
in wliie*h the* l^’re)ntie*r Gmuds lost more than 
t hr(‘e-quaMe*i“s e)! (he*ir e ffe*ct i vi's, they rcc*a|>- 
iiire'el impe)rtant pe>sitieMis rounel i)u> glass 
taetf)r\', anel k(*pt the*]n in sj)it(‘ of the* r‘<*pt'at('e i 
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attacks of the enemies, thus re-establisliing 
the situation. The Rumanian Headquarters 
estimated tlio enemy’s casualties during the 
10 days’ offensive at over 8,000. 

The enemy’s offensive on the Carpathian 
front slaekenf‘d afti‘r August 20, when 
Maekenscn gavc^ up tlie offensive against the 
Allies on the 8ereth front. After that date? 
all tlxe o]ierations eonducjted hy tlu' (jlermans 
}Mid Austrians in Rumania were only local. 
.Many of them wen^. led with much persistence, 
but nofie show^xl the character of a gnuit 
offensive with the deter»niti(‘d intention of 
piercing the front, as had been 1 ln^ in 

the operations eondueted l)y the eiu'iny htdween 
August 0 and 20. 

An illustration t)f an important action, but 
only of a local eharaeter, \n as the (lerman 
attack in the n^gion of Muikm'Iiu, licld by a. 
Siberian division. 'J’wo of thf* rcgim(‘nts having 
fk'd <hiring the bombardmcMit , the i-est of th<' 
division followed tlu‘ir (‘xa.iupK' lus soon as 
th(* eiK*my’s helmets w<*re seen. Tliis i‘|)isode 
was relatt'd by the (h'nnan rotnnnntUf'ue as 
follows : 

Ak.MV (iRoirp OF M XCKF.VSIOX. 'tlir* KH(*0<*sx 

I lu’ ill (In- iiioMtUiiiii'. nor< h-u'f.sf of Koi-shsini, 

\\ ti ' yi'^lcnlMy (‘xlcmlri I. 'riu.* 1 [ini'.! by oiir 

trioil attackinj^ troop-; tliii'W tin* st ubborMl\ ro'^istino 
oinMiiy out 4 if and pri''-:'-;(*d birii buclc ovor t bo 

boi:^}it iiorl b of t lie \ illago i ri ( Ik* «b r«. (‘t i<in ol t he Sii- if /ii 
N'iilloy. 

situation wtis iimnedititi'ly rt'-t'stablisiKMl 
b\’ (he tinu’ly int (*rv<‘ii( ion of t h(' Ninth 
Iltntianian Division, which was at the moment 
of tin* attack in resm’ve, rest ing tifler (he Ikmivv 
lossc*s suth'i'cd at Marashesliti. I'his division, 
although it had not <*oFnplcted its nsirgani/.a- 
tion, int('r\ ('lied and clH'cked tlu' fiirtlu'r 
[irogri'ss of I ht‘ (h'l iiia.n troops. 

Th(* strong local tit tacks mack* by the 
(MKuny from August 2() onwards wi'rt' in- 
tendt'd to kts'p th(* Rumanian troops engagc'd 
on the whole front, and in (hi* ini'anlinu' 
to k(M^p the initiatives to the Aust rod k'rman 
troops, but from that date* on the* Austria.ns 
Ix'gan to withdraw troojis to the [talian 
front . 

The ])osition of the Sc'corid Army rcMiiaintsI 
very yvroearious, for tln' slightest loss of ground 
(endangered tht* whoI(' situation. In <^>rder to 
remedy this position, Cenc'ral Avereseu planned 
to recapture the important positions round 
I’argii-Oeiia, which had been in th<‘ enemy’s 
hands since August 19. On September 9 
the Rumanians began the attack, and succeeded 


in rapturing a few imyiortant positions, togothc'r 
with the village^ of Slanie, but thc^ eiK'iny, being 
reinforced befon^ the Rumanians had time to 
organize tln' captunvl ground, eonqx'lled 
th(‘m to abaiidoii tlu^ t<*mporary gain, and to 
withdraw to tluMr original positions. 

d'his was t h(' last (‘i’fort of th<' Rumanian 
Army, and also the* last S(*rious engagc'meiit 
oil tli<' w h.ok' Kumaiiian friait. 



FlKLD-MAKSHAb VON MACKENSKN. 
Commanded the Austro-Cerman forcCvS against 
Rumania. 


From the* si'coud half of S('])l (*mh(‘r, the 
main »‘ftort (d the (Jermans was to (k*moralize 
tlu' Rumanian soldiers in tin* same* way as tlu'v 
luvd (k'moralizt'd the Ibissinns. A systf'matic 
])ro[)aga,uda was organized for the Rumanian 
troops. i*am[)hlets, I(‘tt(‘rs from ri'lativt*^, 
yiroeliunat ions from tlu* high eh'rgy who 
remained b(*}iind in tlie oe<upi<*d territory, 
wc'ri' sprt'ad a-inong t ht^ Rumanian pt'asant 
soldiers, in order to l)n*ak their faith in their 
eliic'fs and in (lu'ir allies. Spt'cial dt'tachments 
w'('rf‘ sent out from the German tnmclu's 
to try and fraternizes with th(i Rumanian 
soldiers. Rut these special detachments 
wc^ro a-lways warned l>y their chiefs that “ tlu 
Rumanians are very treacherous. They let 
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THK KING DHCORATES SOLDIERS AT 
THE FRONT. ' 


tho Ccrnirtns come ii(*ar llieir linos, and then 
tiro ai. them from a short distanoo. Therefore 
the greatest prudeneo is reeomnumded to the 
men going out to fratorni/.o with tlio. Rumanian 
soldiers/’ (From an Order of tho Day, found on 
a (hu’man oflioer made prisoner oji the .Lower 
Seretli.) Kviay day at 5 x).m. the Oerman 
trench mortals used to fire across to the 
Rumanianlines iiewsjm])ers ])nnted in Rukarest, 
in whicli tho King and the Ctovernment were 
abused, and tlie Allies n'pri'si'uted as traitoi*s 
to tile Rumanian c*aus(‘, who, after having 
fadid to give 1 lie ueces.'^ary support U> tho 
Rumanian Ainiy in the early stage of the war, 
wt're now ready to abandon tho country. 
Jhit nothing, iieithiT tho (Jerman propaganda 
nor tile t'xaniple of Russian “ freoArom,” 
could induce tli(‘ sim]>le Runuiuian soldier to. 
follow’^ in till' footste[)s of tlie Jiussian ally. 
Tin* moral and disci [dine of the Rumanian 
troops remained imshakeii to tho last. Wliilo 


on the flanks the Russians were fraternising 
with the enemy, drinking beer brought by tlie 
Germans, and eating fowls .requisitioned by 
the Russians, the German fraternizing parties 
were invariably received w’ith rifle fire by the 
Rumanians. During tlie armistice oven, when- 
ever the enemies passed over the neutral zone, 
they were arrested by the sentries and held as 
prisoners of war. 

I'lie relations betwetm the Russian and 
Rumanian Armies were never very good 
Naturally a good deal of cordiality and polite 
ness was displayed by the commanding oiticers 
of both armies, but the bulk of the Russian 
Army treated tho Rumanian Army at the 
beginning of tho war with a certain amount 
of contempt. When Rumanian soldiers, after 
tho defeat, tried to a[)proach their Russian 
comrades in a friendly way, calling them almt 
(allied) they replied very sigiiificfintly : ‘‘ Niet 
alifit, prtector ! ** (Not ally, prelector). Tho 
relations bo tween tho two allies became more 
strained in tho winter of 1916, after the 
Ruinanian disaster, when tho Russian General 
Stall sent to Rumania 15 cavalry divisions, 
wliicli sucked tho country dry, and treated tho 
civilian population in such a way that tho 
peasants did not know whether they w^oro 
friends or onomios. On the other hand the 
Rumanians accused tho Russians of failing 
to send reinforcements in time and of not 
supporting the Rumanian action in the Wal- 
liichian plain, and coiisocpiently of being to 
blanio for the Rumanian <lefcat ; while the 
Russians accused tho Rumanians for having 
mismanaged everything ami yielded too easily 
to tho enemy’s pressure. 

After tho outbreak of the Revolution the 
Russian Army in Rumania changed its attitude 
towards the peasant soldiers, and tried to 
indu(*o them to follow tho.»r oxamplo, by 
ileposi ug the king and taking by force the 
land from the landow^nors. The Russian 
soldiers showed much willingness to give a 
hand to the Rumanians, and moreover they 
dociiled to start tlie revolutionary movement, 
in order to show the Rumanians “ how to do 
it.” The end of April and May, 1917, were 
troubk'sorne months for the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, for the Russians tried to interfere in tho 
internal affairs of the country, and rumours 
W’orc spread that they w'cre trying to cajituro 
the king. Nothing very important happened ; 
only a few more or less noisy meetings at 
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Jassy, which ended with the liberation, by the 
Russian troops, of the Pro-Gcriiian agent and 
Socialist, Dr. Kakhovsky, who was under 
custody, being charged with communicating 
with the enemy. 

Until the fall of the Kerensky Government, 
the commander of the Itiissian Armies in 
Rumania, General Shtcherbatcheff. had a cer- 
tain amount of authority, and had the bulk of 
liis troops fairly well in hand. Had he been 


trips from Jassy to different parts of Rumania 
for sums varying between 100 and 500 lei 
(£5 and £20). As it frequently happened that 
before the end of the journey they robbotl or 
killed their passengers, the Rumanian authori- 
ties prohibited these trips. Then the Russians 
sold their American or British cars for ridiculous 
sums. Gunners used to sell their guns, and 
horsemen their horses, to the liighest bidiler. 
Pour guns were sold one day to the priest of a 



GENERAL BERTHELOT PRESENTING DECORATIONS TO RUMANIAN OFFICERS 

AT cAmPURILE. 


more energetic and stopped the daily meetings 
and the insidious speeches at tlw front, he 
might have sav^ed the Itussian Army in 
Rumania. Until the end of July the great 
bulk of the army, thougli not very willing 
to fight, was still reliable under energetic 
commanders. The situation turned to tragedy 
after the Galician disaster and the coming into 
l^owcr of the Boishovists. Tho. soldiers were 
leaving the trenches in masses, taking their 
arms and ammunition, which they sold on the 
way home for a few glasses of brandy or a few 
roubles. The w'hole equipment of the army 
was considered the private yiroperty of every 
Russian soldier. The motor-car drivers, con- 
sidering the army cars as their ow'ii, inaugurated 


Rumanian village for 800 lei. The priest 
naturally asked the Rumanian military authori- 
ties to come and take t hem over. The sit nation 
became v’ery serious in Novembt'r, 1917, when 
the Russian soldiery began to plunder all the 
villages through \chieli they passed. Ru- 
manian divisions had to be witlidrawui from 
the front and sent to protect the country 
against its own allies. Sonadiincs, when the 
pillaging srildiery was in force, they attacked 
towns, for example, Botoshani and Dorohoi, 
where regular fighting took place between 
the Rumanian battalion (lefcuding the town 
and some 5,000 Russians. Maohine-gnns and 
artillery wt‘re used on both sides, but naturally 
the Russians, hav’ing no officers to lead them. 
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WINTER IN THE CARPATHIANS: CLEARING SNOW FROM THE TRENCHES. 


w(*ro beaten, ami took fliglit towanls tlio 
Prnth. Many easnallios wore count od on both 
widoM. 

The ofUcors oomplotoly lost control over 
their rnon ; a hav, who tried to rtr-ostablish 
order, eHi)eeially among the Cossacks, were 
inassaen'd by their men, while tho rest, 
abandoning all liope, fled to towns, placing 
th(‘mselviM under the ]irotection of the 
Rumanian autliorities, who had to withdraw 
\hvvv divisions from the front to keep order. 
Th(‘ consequences of the dissolution of the 


Russian Armies were fatal to Hiiinania. At 
the end of December, 1917, hardly 60,000 men 
were left in tho trencli(‘s ; thus, tlie front 
whicli was hehl previously })y some 600,000 
Russians and 250,000 Rumanians, had to bo 
held now only by the Rumanians, whoso 
numbers liad also considerably diminished 
through the heavy losses suffcTcd during the 
July and August actions. Such was the 
situation of the Rumanian Army at the end 
of tho year 1917, a few months before the 
conclusion of “ peace.” 


CHAPTER CCL. 

THE “ PEACE ” OF BUKAREST. 

Peace Negottatioks — Resignation of the Bratianu Cabinet — General Averescu forms 
A Ministry — German Demands— The Marghiloman Government — Peace signed at Bukarest 
— Territorial and Economic Extortions — The Petroleum Agreement — EnemV Control 

OF the Danube — Bessarabia reunited with Rumania — ^The Question of the Dynasty 

Von Kuhi.mann on the Peace Treaty — Impeachment op the Bratianu Cabinet Proposed 


— Famine and Pestilence — Financial and b 

W HEN, at ilie bogi ruling of Decoiiiber, 
1917, the Russian armistice was 
signed, Rumania was compellod 
by the joint threats of Germany 
and the Soviets of the Rumanian front to 
adhere to it. From that day the Russian 
troops began to leave the trenches wholesale, 
and by the end of January, 1918, only such 
Siberian and other troops remained as found it 
more convenient to spend their time in Ru- 
mania than to return to their own place. 
Money was easy to raise by selling to the highest 
bidder, Austrian or Rumanian, rifles, guns, 
motor-cai’s and other equipment. The dis- 
appearance of the Russians was followed by 
an almost comic interlude during which an 
attempt was made on behalf of Rumania to 
recruit reinforcements in the Ukraine. For a 
season the streets of Jassy were daily' paraded 
b^ groups of boys, noun of them seemingly 
ov^r the ago of 10, armed with rifles with fixed 
bayonets, a pistol, a sword and a dagger. 
They all wore spurs, though none of them had 
a horse. It was not long before the most 
enth^iastic dreamers realized that Humania 
had been tricked by the Ukrainians eaid the 
toy soldiers were withdrawn from circulation. 

During January, 1918, the Rumanian 
Government decided, on political and military 
grounds, to occupy Bessarabia. Tliis operation 
required a considerable force. ^ Thus at the 
Voi. XVII —Part 210 " 
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Conditions — The Martyrdo|« of Rumania. 

beginning of February the same front wliioh 
had been held in November, 1917, by over 
oOOjOOO men was occupied by barely 120,000. 
Army supplies were getting shorter every day ; 
and Rumania, who had suddenly drifted into a 
state of war witli the Bolshevist Government of 
Russia, found herself completely cut off from 
the rest of her Allies. Of tliis desperate 
situation the Germans were not slow to take 
advantage. 

Sh»)rtly after the signatun> of the Peace 
Treaty between the Cenlral PowM*rs and 
the Ukraine at Brest- Lit ovsk, Rumanian 
Headquarters reeeiveil an iiitiinatioii from 
German Headcpiarters on the Rumanian 
Front to the efiect that peace w^ith Russia 
was being coneluded, that the Rumanian 
armistice had eorne to an end, and that 
delegates sliouhl bo sent without delay to 
Foesluini in f>rder to examine the new situation. 
Rumanian delegates were accordingly dis- 
patched to German Headquarters the following 
day. There they wore received with such 
inscjlonce" that the Cliiof of the Rumanian 
General Staff, General Lupescu, threatened to 
leave immediately. The preliminary discus- 
sions, however, did not last 'very long and the 
mission came back wdth the announcement 
that Kinnania was ivithin four days to decide 
whether or not she would agree to treat for 
peace with the Central Powers. A cJown 
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Council was holfl and the majority of the 
generals declared that the army would he 
able to resist at most for a month, if hostilities 
were resumed. M. Bratianu and M. 'take 
Joneseu, who would not ccjiisent to make ])<*ae<' 
wit li the enemy, resigiied. Both tli(‘S(‘ statesm(‘n 
favoured further r(‘sis(.ane(‘. .Tomseai, 

indeed, as early as tlu^ beginning of January 
had urged that, if th(^ worst eana^ to tlie worst, 
t!ie Kumanian Army should fall l)aek into 
Russian territory and tatie its eh m(‘es. Kinu 


and ]*olitieally, full in<lependenee and fr(*(‘ 
developnuait. 

On Mareli />, at Buftea, tlie following pre- 
liminary d(‘elara.l ion was signed by rej^rescui- 
tativ(‘sof Rumania, ami of tlu* (Jimtral Powers : — 

Aiiimaleil t}\- a coiiiriion (h'siro to tMOaiiuitf itie '-tatc 
of war and to rf><tnri' (»(‘act‘ l)(‘tw(*cn (J -rmany, Aintria- 
Huii}zarv, Pniliiaria. and 'riirkcy of iho on(^ i»art, and 
Kiiiiuinia of thn «)ila*r part, tin* -Niunatorio^ (nafri»-ly. 
(Jcrfiiaiiy\ Pt'iii|)ol»*!itia?-y, lit-rr \oii Ivnlilinann ; 
\n.''l ria-l I iiritrary’':, t.'ount. (./4-rpin; Ifnlu'aria’^, the 
of till* Sohranyi', J.)r. .Motnti-liilurf ; and 
1 nrkoy lalaat I’a-lia, of t In- oni* |)art ; and Itninaniii’s 



THE OCCUPATION OF RUMANIA : FIELD-MARSHAb VON MACKENSEN LEAVING 
THE GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCH, HUKAREST, AFTER A THANKSGIVING 

SERVICE FOR HIS VICTORY. 


Ft'rdinand summontd General Avereseti, the 
most suceessful gctieral in Rumania, to form a 
n(‘W Cabiutd. .Meanwhiht tlu* King n*e(‘iv(*d an 
intimation frotn B(*rhn waridiig him tlait the 
Ccuitral Po\\(*rs would not discuss ])e;ic«* terms 
with a Cabinet that included Al, Bratitmu or an\' 
member of th(^ outgoing Ministry. Th(* King 
rtduriK'd ti dignified reply to this demand, btit 
Genend Avereseu tiltimately form(*d without 
the eo-o])eration of M. Bratianu or of his former 
colleagues a Gov('rnm(*nt uj)()n which tle- 
volved the tragic task of concluding peace, 
and thus of bringing to naught, jit tiny ratt* 
for a time, all the tnunendous (d'forts tliat 
Rumania liad exerted during the preceding 
half e(*ntury to achievi; hir h(‘rst*lf, economieully 


l*jfiii|)<»l(*idiarv. M. Ar^^i*! oinnu, of the otlirr jiarl ), 
idlrr ail ••xaminalioii of ilii'ir full power-, luni- a^rrod 
tliattlu* Xriuetifi* 'I’rraty. '-iirni‘il at Koc-liani on l).>c(*m- 
hor U. liavinj^f lu'in dfiiouncfil on Marili li, and 

liavinc <*xpin*d on March ri. ItMS, at 1:2 noon, a I I da\’-’ 
trncc i- lo run from inidni^lil, March o. UHS, with a 
pcrioil of three ilay'< fur it^ dcnnnciat ii»n. Pomplctt' 
acri'cnicnt c\i-t-- hetween the '-ij.inator’ic-; tliat a final 
peace i*.; to he eonelnded within thi^ period on the ha-is 
of the to!lowin;i agreement : — 

I. Hnniania cede', to the allied J’owi'rs tin* Dohrndja 
a'J far a- the I )annhe. 

II. — -'rile Pewer-, of the C,)nMdrnple Allianoe shall 
provide for die maint enanee of a t rade route for Kninaniu, 
via. (\»n''tan/,a, to the Black Sea. 

III. - 'I’Ik! /•' ontii'r rectifications (h'lnanded l>\ Ansf ria- 
Unneary on the AiKt ro-lfnn^arian-Kuinanian frontier 
are accepted in prineipio hy Hinnania. 

IV. — M'lie e'-onoinie ineasnr(*s eorre-ponding to tho 
Qifiiatton are likewi-e coneeded in prineipN*. 

A". -The lUinniniaii (Hoverinnent. undertakes tc* 
deiiiohiliite inimediately at lea*«t eij^ht. I)i\’i-i(nis of tlio 
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{From a Girman paper, 

GENERAL AVERESCU (in centre) ON HIS WAY TO MEET MACKENSEN AT 

BUKAREST. 


Riitimniaii Army, 'llu* roiitrol (if tlu‘ (Ic'mobili'/.af ion will 
bo niidiTtaktM) |ointly by tbo .Kigb(‘r Ooiuiuaiid of Field- 
Marshal von MiHJki'oson’s Army (jlrou[> and tin* RnTnanian 
(Jhiof Army (/ommand. 

As soon as p(‘aoo is rcstonal laMwi'on Unssia and 
Kumariia the reniaitiitiK pfirt of llu* iininaiiian Army will 
also d<Mn(>}>iIi‘/.(*, in so far as lr<) 0 ]js am nol rccpiinal lo 
maintain s(*(*nrity on the Jlu^so-Linriianian frontiia*. 

Vr. — Huinanian troops must imiiu'dialt'Iy ova<;nat<* 
the t(‘rritory of llio Austro-Hungarian JMonandiy (x^ciipicd 
by them. 

Vll.--'rhc Ibiinutiian HovermraMit urah'rtakcs to 
support with all its power the railway transport of troo[is 
of the alliial Rowers through Moldavia and Bessarabia 
to Odessa. 

\' 1 1 1.- -Kiimania unikirtakes immediately to dismiss 
oflieers i>f Powers whitdi are at war witlitiie C^nadniplo 
Alliance who am still in lininanian sia'vice. A safe 
eondiie.t is assured to thos(4 oflieiavs by tlu* Qiiadniph} 
Alliance. 

This trc'aty enters into operation immediately. 

VVlioii Got It ‘nil Avoresoii uftjoptt'd t}H‘ 
Piviuiorsliip juul witli it tho hard jiecas.sity of 
iu*tpui‘s(ung ju fho (Mituuy’8 luimiliatiiig terms, 
this vt'tt'i’iui soldier, who htid fought in the 
ranks forty years earlier in the war which ga\(^ 
the J>()])nidja to Humaniti, was moved by tlie 
oonvictioii that tlu‘ sacrifice dtanaiidcd was 
inevitable if tlio nation was to save itself alive, 
lie reflected that, if Rumania were to refuse the 
flerman toiiditions, she might be able to resist 
for aiiotht‘r month, but the results would be 
fatal. A month lat<‘r she* might luive to 
surnuider e>ven tlie shadow of independence, 
wliereupon the (ilerinans wt>uld deal with her 
as they had alnavly dealt with Belgium and 
witli occupit'd Franco The wliole Rumanian 


iVrmy would be made prisoner or else forced to 
evacuate Moldavia and retire into an unfriendly 
Russia, while the civilian [)op\ilation would l>e 
conip('ll<Hl to labour iii ammunition and otlicr 
factoric's for tii(^ enemy. 

(hnieral Averescu realized from tbo very 
b('ginning that Rumania wa.s at the mercy of 
an unscrupulous onemy. Tho only point on 
wliich lie took a strong lino was tlie question 
of the aniinuiiition aud guns wliich Rumania 
had received from the Allies. The Germans 
w<‘re told that tlu\se must remain in Rumanian 
liands ; otherwise' t lio Rumanian Army would 
resist long enough to allow of tho destruction of 
this material. Tho Germans made. a small con- 
cessioTf on this point, but on no other. Indeed, 
the so-called ijcaco nt'gc^tiations were never 
anything more tlian the merest 
the Gormans allowed no discussion at all. 
'Phoy simply laid their preliminary conditions 
before th(j Rumanian delegates and, taking 
iwlvaiitage of the military helplossncss of 
Rumania, intimated that their terms were 
d prendre mi d hvisser, Bight divisions, out of 
a total eighteen, of the Rumanian Army wore 
to be demobilized before the enemy would 
consent to treat. Rumania had to begin by 
surrendering her sword. Tho Rumanian 
delegates made a few attempts to discuss tlio 
enemy ‘s terms, but they soon found that 
protest was useless and that the only thing to 
do was to yield 
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The truth of the matter was that Rumania 
had to satisfy throe voratMous enemies. Kacli 
iiad its own profit in view, hut in evt‘ry ease 
the result for Rumania was to aggravate her 
subjeetion to the (ierman yoke. Th(' I3ui- 
garians were eager to achieve their ideal of a 
‘‘ (lr(*at Bulgaria ” by the ann(*xation of th<‘ 
Dobrudja. The Austrians demanded the sur- 
render of the Carpathian Rasses — a contlition 
tliat was urg(Ml by Count Czerniii, wtu> remern- 
bt^red with bitterness I ho rebuff to which, as 
Austro-Hungarian Minish^r at Rukarc^'-^t, he liad 
had to submit at the iiands of the Rumanian 
King and Government at tlw^ time when 
Rumaiua came into tlio war. The Germans for 
their part were determined to seize for them- 
selves th<' immensely rich oil-fields of Rumania 
and to secure for an unlimited ]><*riod Rumanian 
com for Germany at a price to he fixed hy t lie 
German authorities. For years Germany liad 
striven to gain control of the Rumanian oil- 
fii'lds. \V4ier<^ bribers and tlio offer of a heavy 
pri<‘(^ Jiad failed, the fortune* of war now 
promised success. As usual, Germany’s allies 
had to surrender some of their own portion of 
the spoil for tier benefit. Ilius Germany 
fiucceed<*d in sotting up a condominium ov(*r 



FRENCH OFFICERS ON THE RUMANIAN FRONT. 


the most impoHant part of the Dohrinlja, 
whereby she sc*cured for h<*rself at the same 
time the control of the Ciunpina-Const anzi^ 
oil pipe-line. 

As for the corn supply, th<^ G(‘rmans, who 
had had to ]>ay a heavy price for Rumanian 
grain liefore Rumania werit- to war, owing 



{^b'ri'fu h o^u tal I'ko'ogtaph, 


GENERAL BERTHKLOT, 

Chief of the French Military Mission in Rumania. 

espt'cially to British comjx'tition, were par- 
tieularly cari'ful to insure themselves against 
the n‘cnrrence! of such a conjuncture. l?v tht' 
studied form of tlu^ agre(*ment dictatt‘d to 
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M. MARGHILOMAN, 

Appointed Prime Minister of Rumania, 
March, 1918. 

l^innania, Iho sur]iluM ^iraiii was to go to (Jor- 
iininy after lluinaiiiaii iuhmIs had Ik'oii satisfied. 
Wliat. tlit^sc^ iKU'ds w(‘rt^ was to be dt^oidc'd by a 
Kuinauiati cfiiniiiission under (Jonnan control. 

Having secured tJu'se territorial and economic 
advantage's. ( JerinanN'^ proceesh'd to add Jiiiinilia- 
tion to the heavy toll of inat(*iial loss. The 


eight Riimaniaii Divisions holding the Ru- 
manian front were to be demobilized imme- 
diately under the control of German Staff 
officers. Finally, the Germans demanded the 
requisite facilities for a German force to pass 
througli Rumania to Odessa. As a matter of 
fact, already on March 10, long before the 
))»‘aco conditions w(^re settled, the first German 
battalion passed through Gahitz on its way to 
the Ukraine. 

Ill piling up their exactions the Germans 
wore doubtless inspired by the hope that these 
might ultimately comped the Averescu (.Cabinet, 
which thcysus])ected of being pro Ally, to resign. 
'^Phis expectation was realized. Aftt*r a Cabinet 
Council at Jassy on March 12, when the political 
situation was fully tliscussed, General Averescu 
tendered to King Ft'rdinand the revsignation of 
his Cabinet. At tlu^ diri*ct instiga.tii.>n of the 
Central Powers, .M. Margliiloman. the former 
Finant'c Minister, was tlu'reupoii summoned 
from Bukarest to Jassy and was invited to form 
a n(‘w Administration. Although the new' Prime 
Minister* was in some cpiarters reputed to bo only 
superficially well-disposed towards the Germans, 
he had since 1015 pursued wdiat was in <‘ff<‘ct a 
pro-German policy and, togetiier with th<i 
majority of the politicians who joinc'd his 
Cabined, he had remained during the invasiem 
in the occupied territory, on ox(*(‘ll(‘nt terms 
w ith the (niemy. 

The int(‘rru])tion of the negotiations in con- 
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soqiUMico of the formation of tho now Cabinet 
prolonged ' tho Bukarest Conference until 
March 20, when tho most iinjjortant political, 
territorial and military stipulations of the Peace 
Treaty were initialled. An extensive If^gal and 
political su[)plementary 1>eaty was likewise^ 
initialled, and tho basis of an agreement on tho 
oil question was also signed. Jf M. Marghilo- 
inan’s appointiiKait was designed to s('ciire less 
onerous terms, it faiUsl to fullLl its purpose, 
since no indication —beyond his (jwn assertions 
— could be found ot lus having obtained 


tho principal delegate ^s present were for 
Cermany: TCerr von Kiihimann, thc^ Foreign 
Secretary ; Herr von Kdrner ; Herr Kriego ; 
Major-Ceneral Hell ; ami Captain Bene, of tho 
tu‘rman N^avy ; for Austria-Hungary : Count 
Bui ian, still a Baron at that time, in tlic^ room 
of Count Cz<*rnin, whose star was alnaidy on 
tlic wane; for Bulgaria: th(^ Premier, M. 
•Hadoslavolf ; tlio Finance Minister, ]M. Tont- 
(^lu‘ff ; and (aaieral Tantihjft* ; for .Kmiiania : 
the Premier, M. Marghiloman ; tlu^ Foreign 
MinistcT, ]\r. Arion ; tin<l two otii('r Ministers. 






THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA AND (JENERAL AVERESCU AT A REVIEW. 


(ho slightest mitigation or abatement. A 
more iniquitous IVeaty than the so-calh'd 
Peace of J^ukarest has never been sigiied. But 
the alternatives involved by proh)nged n'sist- 
aneo was difTieuIt to entt'rtain. All the Allied 
advisors counselled accejitance, with the excep- 
tion of (General Bertheh^t, the spirited chief of 
tins French military mission, who returru'd to 
France, whore he was destined to fday a leading 
part in tho Second Battle of the ]Marne. 

It was May 7 before t he Bukarest conference 
could hold its final sitting at Cotroceni (%istle, 
in tho same room, as t he Cerman Covernment 
proudly annonneed, in which Rumania’s entry 
into the war ha<l boon decided. Among 


^IM. Fapiniu and Burghele ; for Turk<\y : the 
Foreign Minister, Nt'ssiini B(‘y, and his Under- 
StK*retary, Reeluid Hikmet Bey, and (General 
Tz/.e( Pasha. 

Tilt* sitting was o|)ened at 11 a.m. by Ih^rr 
von Kiihimann, with a short address in which 
he said : — 

( ^I:NTLK^J^;N, — Afitr prt)loiig«*(l iinU laborious lu'gotia- 
tions it lias boiMi possibln to lining about pi'afo bolwcon 
tbo alliiMl Central n«i\v'<-rs aii<l tbo Kingdom of Kuiiiaiiia. 
With I hi.'' pt'acc tho war in tho Mast, as far as the (Viitral 
I’owors aro o<inooni<M_l, has otam* tp an oiid. Wo bf>pf 
(hat tho firovi'^ioii'. of (his ponoo will not- only (ako full 
ao<*ouut nf (ho politi(‘al and oonnoniio napiinMnonts of 
tho (Joritral I’owors, but tliat tboy will aKo onablo tht? 
Kingfhiin of Huniania. iti oo-oporation with tho (Jontral 
rowor-:. 111 boai tho wounds inflioti'd by th<* war. 
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C:OTROGENI CASTLE AS SEEN FROM 
THE AIR. 

Tlie bric'f eort^mony of si^nin^ tlio Trt^aty 
Wits coFicliidod shortly bcfon* noon. 

ddu* Kniix^ror WillitiTo lost no tiiiu^ in 
launching a sorites of telegrams, couchod in the. 
ni<>sl flamboyant terms, to Marshal von 
HimN'iiborg - -who received llie la^norific dis- 
tifK'lioii of laiving liis name lieslowcd upon the 
main gat»‘way of the Ttaitonie roldxn- strong- 
hold of Marionburg — to the Imperial (Mian- 
^•ellol‘, t'omit Ih'rtiing, who was complimented 
on his “ statecraft,” arid to Herr von Kiihlmann, 
who, lavviiig tvxposed himself to gossi]) by liis 
mo<l(* ot lih' in Ihikarest, liad to conti'iit himself 
with t he minor decorat ion of t h«‘ I *riissian Crt)wn. 

The following wra'i' th<' principal provisions 
of the eight ])aragraf)hs of thi* Main Treaty : - 
Paratfraph /. (iruLs tin: re -cstaUishjnent of peace and 

frivmlsh ip. 


GOTROGENI GASTLE. BUKAREST. 

AaTTCTiE I.— O or many, Anstna-Hiargury, liiilgaria, 
ami TurUcy on llic ono Imnci, ami KnniMnia t>ii tlic other, 
dockiro the state of war to he emt'd. 'I’lie contracting 
parties arc det(‘rTuinod henceforth to live together in 
peace and friendship, 

AnTTenK IT. — Diploinatie. and eons\ilar relatimis 
hotwet*n th<* ciontraeting parti(‘s will he resniinsl imme- 
diately after the ratifi<*at ion of the I*oa<M‘ Treaty, 'the 
admission of Oonsiils will bo rest*rvefl for a further 
agreement. 

Paraifraph. IT. dealst with the drm'dtHi-atifm of thr 
1'iumania.n forces. 

AiiTieT.K TTI. — doinohilizalion of the huinanian 
Army, which is now proee< iling. will imiucdiatt‘ly after 
tile 1'eai.co 'IVc'aty has been signotl be carried out ticeonling 
to the. prest'riptioiis cord.ainod in Al•ticlo.'^ IV. to VII. 

AnTiciiii: IV. — d’he regular military hiireanx, tlu* 
supreme military authorities, and all military institutions 
will reinain in existence as provided ])y the hist l*eaee 
Budget. I’lie demobilization of Divisions 11 to 15 will 
be c*oiitinu(‘d as stipulati'd in tin* I’l’eaty of Foeshani, 
signed on March 8, li)l8. Of the Kumanian Divisions 
1 to 10 the two infantry divisions now ein])loytul in 
Bc'-sarahia, iiiehiding the .filger battalions whieli an* 
remnants of thi^ dissolviul .lager divisions, and ineluiling 
two e.avalry divisions of the Hunianiau Army, will remain 
on a war footing until the daiig(‘r arising from the military 
opi'ralioiis now being carried on in the Ukraine by the 
(Jeiitral l*owers ceases to exist. '^I’he remaining I'ight 
divisions, inelmling th(*ir staffs and .supreme authorities, 
shall be niairitained in Moldavia at. a reduced pea<*e 
.strength. Bach division will bo eompi>st*d of foni 
infantry regiments (tlireo liattalions <*aeh), two cavalry 
regiments (four squadrons each), two field artillery 
regiments (seven batteries each), one pioneer battalion, 
and the neeessafy technical troops an^l trarisptjrt corps, 
the strength of whicdi is to he fixed by further agreement. 
The total numlMT of infantry in these (*ight divisions 
shall not exei'ed 20,000 men, (he total numlxT of cavalry 
.sliall not exceed .‘1,200, and the <*riliro artillery of the 
Buinaiiian Army, apart from those divisions remaining 
mobilized, shall not exet',t*tl 9,000 men. 

The divisions remaining molalized in Bessarabia must 
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in cuso of deiaobilization be reduced to ibe s^atne p<*ii(?o 
ntaiidurd as that of the eight diviKions inontton(*d in 
Article IV. 

All other Ituiixanian troops whieli did not <‘xist in peace 
time will at the end of their term of active military 
fcservico remain as in peace time. Reservists, including 
men of the (/ularash regiments, shall not he called uji for 
training until a general peace has been concluded. 

GERMAN MILITARY CONTROL. 

AimCLB V. — Guns, macljine-gims, small arms, ])arks 
of horses, cars, and ammunitions which are available 
owing to the reduction or dissolution of Rumanian units 
shall be given into the custody of the supreme <*<miiaaiid 
of the allied forces in occnpiecl Rumania until the 
conclusion of a general peace. They shall he guanl(‘<l and 
superintcndo<l by Rumanian troops under tin* supervision 
of the allied Chief (Command. Tlui amount of ammuni- 
tion to be left to the Htimanian Army in Moldavia is fixed 


Article VJT.--A General Staff ofticer of the allied 
Powers with a Staff will bo attae.hcd to the Rumanian 
Ootnmander-in -Chief in MoUlavia, and a Rutuaniau 
General Staff ollu^cr with a Staff will bo allacluvl as 
liaison nflicer to the (fhief Command of tho allied forces 
ill the oeiMipiinl Rumanian distriets. 

Afitiolk VI If. — The Rumanian naval forces will be 
left to their full complement arid lajuipmout, in so far as 
their crews, in accordance with Article IX., arc not to he 
limited until alfairs in liessarabirt are cleared up, wluTe- 
upon these force-; are to be brought to the usual peace 
standard. Excepted hendrotn are tlui river forces 
reqninsl toi pnrpo-f^s f)f the riv'er police and the naval 
forces tni ihe Ela«.-k Sea em[)|oyeil for the protection of 
maritime trallie ami the n'st oration of miiie-freo fairways. 
Imniediati'ly after the sigiiatuix' of the J\*ace Treaty 
these river forces will, on the basis of a special arrange- 
ment , be placed at llie disposal of t lie authorities entrust etl 
with tho river police 



THK ROOM IN WHICH THH PEACH OF BUKARHST WAS SIGNED. 
The Golden Reception Room in Cotroceni Castle. 


at 250 I’oimds for each rifle, 2,500 for each machine-gun 
and 150 for ea<*h gun. 

Tho Rumanian Army is (Mititled to exebamrt* un- 
serviceable material at tln^ depots of the occupied ret;iou 
in agreement with tbf' Supreme Gommand of the allied 
forces, and to tlcmand from the munition ilepot^ the 
equiv’alent of ainmunition already spent. 'The divisions 
in Rumania which remain mohili/.eil will receive their 
ammunition napiirements on a war liasis. 

Aiiticlk VI. -Jf.nnohilized Rumanian troojis are to 
remain in Mohlavia until the cvaeimtioii of the occupied 
Kiirnaniaii regions. Kxcepled from this provision are 
the military bureaux and men mentioned in Article V.^ 
who are required for tlu' su]»ervision of the arms laid 
down and the material laiil down in tlmso regions. Men 
imd reserve oflicers who have been demobilized can 
return to tlie oceiqiicd regions. Active and formerly 
active olflcers r(*quiro in order to return to these regions 
the permission of the Chief Army Ooiumand of the allied 
forces. 


'rile nautical Rlack Sea Commission will receive the 
right of di-po'-ing f>f tlu* naval forces, an«l a Kmnanian 
naval olVieer is to h.* attached to this Commission in 
order to n'store eoiuiexioii therewith. 

AiiTiri.K IX. -All men ser\iiig m the Army and Navy 
who ill pcae<‘ lime wen* emplo\ed in connexion with 
harbours or sliipjiing sh *.ll on demobilization he the first 
to he dismissed, in onl(‘r that they ipay tind (*mploymont 
in their former oceiipalion. 

CESSIONS OF I'EKHITORY. 

JUtrotfrnph HI. of Tmifij dmls in Arfirles X., XL 
anil XI I. ir>th rrssions of frmtori/. 

Autiim.k X. -With regard to the Dohrudja, uhieh, 
aeeonling to I'aragrapli I. of the peace preliminaries, 
is to he ceded by Knmania, (lie following stijiulatioiis are 
laid down : - 

1. Rniiuima (•■*des again to Bulgaria, with frontier 
rectilieations, the Bulgarian territory that fell to Iu*r by 
virtue of tlie Peace Treaty concluded at Bukorest in 
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1013. [Here is attachod a map showing the exact extent 
of ih^^ frontier rectification. It forms an essential part 
of the Teaco 3Voaty.] A Commission composed of 
representatives of tlie ulli('(l J^owers shall shortly after 
the signature of the Peace 1’reaty lay down and demareafe 
on the spot the now frontier line in the Dobrudja. The 
Danube frontier betweejj the regions ee‘de<l to Bulgaria 
and Rumania follows the river valley. Directly after the 
signature of (he l\Mi<e 'I’reaty further [larticulors shall bo 
decided upoti reganling tlio delinit ion of the valley. This 
demarcation shall take place in tlie autumn of .1018 at 
low- water level. 

•2, Rumania cedes to the allied Rowcu-s a portion i»f 
the Dobrudja up to the Danube north of the new frontier 
liiu' described under Section 1. 'I'liat is to say, between 
the eotifluenco of the stream and the Black Sea to tl;<‘ 
St. (leorgo branch of the river. 'I’lifi Danube frontier 


arrangements aro to bo mado with regard to the ttlo- 
moiit of damages caused by the war. 

rarmjrnph V. rdates to the prescriptions regarding the 
cvactmtion of the occupied territories in Articles 14 to 24 . 

It is provided that occupied Rumanian territories shall 
bo evacuated at times to bo later agreed upon. Tho 
.strength of the army of occupation shall, apart from 
formations employed in economic functions, not surpa.sH 
six divisions. Lbitil tho ratifi(ration of tho Poaco Treaty 
tho i)resent occupation administration continues its 
existence, but immediately after tho signature of the 
Peace 'breaty tho Rumanian (lovernmont has power to 
supplemejit tho corps of olTieiuls by such uppointinents 
or ilisfuissal.s as may seem good to it. Up to the time of 
evacuation a civil olUcial of tho occupation administra- 
tion shall always be attached to tho Rumanian Ministry 
in order to fH(-*ilitato as far as possible the t ransfrr of tl o 



\From a German print. 

THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE TREATY AT BUKAREST. 

Seated at the table, left to right : Nessimi Bey (Turkey), Count Burian (Austria-Hungary), Herr Von 
Kiihlmann (Germany), M. Radoslavoflf (Bulgaria). 


between the territory ceded to the aMietl Pow't'rs and 
K>unania w'ill be formed by the river valley. The allied 
PowiM's will undertakt' that Rumania shall receive aii 
assured trade rovite to the Black Sea, via 'reberiiavo«la 
mnl Roust an/a.. 

Autiolk XI. -Rumania agrees that her frontiers shall 
undergo reetiHeation in favour of .Au.striu-Uuugury. 
1 llert' follows new fr<j?ilier demarcation shown on the 
maj).] 'F'vo mixed commissions, to eomimsiul of etpial 
luunbers of repr«»sentntives of the Powers con(^erne<l, aro 
immediatel.v after the ratification of tho P<*aeo 'IVeaty to 
tix the n<'W’ frontier line on the spot. 

AaTJ(’i,K \11. - State propert.v in the ecdral regions of 
Rumniuu passes without indemnification to the States 
which tuajuiro these regi<ais. Those Slates to which the 
eede<l territorit's fall .shall make agreements with Rumania 
on lla> following points : — 

1. With regard to the alh'gianeo f»f Rumanian inhabi- 
tants oi tb«‘se regions, a, matter in wbieh they are to be 
a(*corded the right of option. 

2. With r(‘gard to the properly of (•omn.uiie.s split by 
the new front it'rs. 

3 ami I. With regard to administrative ami jiirhlieal 

matters. 

o. With regard to the effect of changes of territory on 
dioct'so'-', 

Pnrat/raph IV. deah with war ind'‘mnities, 

AimcLt: XU I. The eontraeting parties mutually 
rem)unce the iiidemnifiealion of their war costs. Special 


civil aclminist ration to the Rumanian authorities, 'I'ho 
Rumanian authorities must follow the directions wdiieh 
the eoiimuindcrs of llie army of occupation considt r 
requisite in the interest of tht‘ security ot the oecupii'd 
territory as w'ell as the soeurity, maiuteiianco and 
ilistribution of tbeir troops. 

For the presemt, railways, posts, and telegraphs w'ill 
remain under military administration, and will, in 
aeeortlance wnth proper agreemonls, bo at the disposal of 
tho authorities and population. 

As u general rule, tln5 Rumanian Courts will resume 
the jurisdiction in tho occupied territories to their full 
extent. 'Phe allied Pow’ors wrill retain jurisdiction as well 
as power of police supervision over those belonging to tho 
aniij'^ of occupation. I’lmishaP)!.' acts against tho army 
of (wenpation w'ill be judged by its military tribunals, as 
also ofTenees against tho orders of tho occupation 
administration. 

Persons can onl.y return to occupied territories in 
prop<»rtion as tho RuTnaniaii Governinont provides for 
their seeurily and maintenance. 

'Ph»* arin.v of occupation’s right to requisition is 
restricted to corn, peas, beans, fotlder, wtad. cattle, 
and meat from the produce of 1918, and further to 
timluT, oil, and oil products, always obsiTving a 
proper regard for an orderly plan of procuring these 
coiTiiuotlities, as well as satisfying t.he home need*-! of 
Rumania. 

From tho ratification of tho Peace Treaty onwards tho 
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ar/ny of occupation shall be maintained at the expense 
of Rumania. 

A separate agreement will be made with regard to the 
details of the transfer of the civil administration, as well 
as with regard to the withdrawal of the regulations of 
the occupation administration. 

Money spent by the allied Powers in the occupied 
territories on public works, including industrial under- 
takings, shall be made good on their transfer. Until 
evacuation these undertakings shall remain under the 
military administration. 

DANUHK RRdULATfONS. 

Paragraph VI. deah with the regulation of the namgation 
nf the Datmhe. 

Abticl-k XXIV. — Rumania shall eon elude a jiew 
Danube Navigation Act with Oennnny, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, regulating the legal position 
f>n the Danube from the point where it becomes navigabh*, 
with due regard to th(i prescriptions subsequently set 
forth under Sections A tti D, and on condition that the 
prescriptions under Section B shall apply equally for all 
parties to the Danube Act. Negotiations regarding the 
new Danube Navigation Act shall begin in Muni<?h as 
soon as possible after the ratification of the Peacti Treaty. 



HERR VON KUHLMANN, 

German Foreign Secretary. 
Represented . Germany at the Peace Conference. 



BARON BURIAN, 

Represented Austria-Hungary at the Peace 
Conference. 

A. — Under the nmn“ “ Danubt* INfonth Pom mission,** 
the Knropean Danube Commission shall, nndi'r conditions 
subsequently set forth, bo maintaineil as a permanent 
institution in tlr< [lowers, privi1e.» •'*, ami obligjitions 
liithcrto niiperlaining to it for fho river from Brairia 
downwards, inclusive of this jiort. 'Phe conditions 
referred to proviile inter alia that the (’ommission shall 
h'^ncoforth only (:oiupris».* re})re^entativt5s of the States 
situnte<l on the r)iinibe, or the Murop 'an coasts (.»f fho 
Black S 'a. 'I’h > (b)iumission’s avithority I'Xten Is from 
Bmila downwards to the wholi* of the arms and moutlis 
of the D.inuho and the adjoining parts of the Black S.'a. 

B. — Bumania guarantees to the ships of th<> of her 
eontruc.ling jinrtii's free navigation on the Bnmanian 
Daiiuls*, iiK'Iuding harhonrs, Kiimania shall also levy 
no tolls on (he ships or rafts of th<* contracting parties and 
their cargoes merely for the navigation of th(! river. 
Neither shall Fiumania in future levy on the river any 
tolls .sfivi' Uiose permitted by tlie new DiUmiIm' Navigation 
A<*t. 

iS'trtion C. — 'Pin* Rumanian ad rnlnrrtn cluty of one- 
half per cent, on goods imported into anrl exported from 
that country’s [lorts will he abolished at the latest live 
yoar-i aft<*r the ratification of llie treaty, 

Section D.--'Phis section refers to the [? eontrtd of] 
certain sections of the Danube by Austria- Kungary. 

Artici.k XXV.— -This Article relates to tin- property 
of the Knropean Danube (Commission in Rumania’s 
possession. 

Arttoi.r XXVI. — Germany, Anstria-llung iry, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, and HunMnia havt* tin- right to maintain 
warships 0.1 the J)anube. 'Ph^se may navigate down 
stream as far as the sca and up stream as far ns the iqiper 
frontier of the ship’s territory. Tlioy mu^t not, howevi'r, 
enter into iiitercoiirse with tlie sho m of anoth ‘P State 
or put in there exeepr in case of forae majeure. or unless 
tlie consent of the State in qu stion ha obtained through 
diplomatic channels. The Powers represented on the 
Danube ^fonth Oommi-'sion havn* tin* light to maintain 
two light wHi’shijis each as giiardships at the mouth o£ 
the Danube. 

210—3 
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A BOMBARDED 

Partnjrnph VII. drafft with rqual riyhtA for the rclhjious 
denominations in Ffu mania. 

Au’nrr.K XN.VJ1. — 'r}u5 suiuo frootlom and tbo same 
protocliori of tho law and the anfhoritios will be aneordod 
in UuTimnia io tbe KoTnan Catbolios, tbo (Jr<‘ek Tbiiuto, 
tbo Hnl^arian Ortbodox, the Protestant, th(‘ IVlosb'in, ami 
the ib'wish n'lij^ons, as to tbe Kunvanian Ortbodox 
<Jbnn b. 'l'lu*y shall bavo tin* rijjbt to establish private 
mtbools. Jm all pTiblie and private schools tbo pn[>ils tua.V 
only b(“ eonipelled to reeeive r<*litcious instruction from a 
<pialified t(*in*ber of their own religion. 

Ahtkm.k XXN'lir. -'The div<*rsity of relij^ioiis l>elief 
shall not. <'Xoreist' any inthn'iKM* on the h'lral position of 
tin* iidiahit ants, and especially their ])olitic*al and civil 
rights. 'The priiK’ipU* laid down in Pjjrayraph j. ix also 
to he applii'd to per-ons in 1 1 urnania havin;^ no riationalit y 
(Stoats/,, sen). inelndnij 4 .f(*wx hith -rto reynrd<»d there ax 
ba-ei^nuTs, }*’or this pnrpoxi* until the ratification of 
the 1‘eaee 'Tfeaty a (let'rec* will be |>roi laiined whereby all 
persons having no nationalit y who ])arf i<*ipat<*d iu t he 
war or who wen* bern in and n*xi<le in the e.nuitry and 
dexeend troni parents born there are to b<* itnniediat<*ly 
regarded as Itinnanian snbje<*ts with full lij^^^hts. 

/'oro'jrtf fth I’///. I^'ifia/ sti pnlafittns. 

AuTieuKS XXIX., XXX. and XXXI. 'the economic 
relations between the allied Powi'rs and Rnrnania xhall 
be re}^nlat(*d by x»|iaratt‘ t reat iex to eonie into for<*i? at t he 
same time a- the I’eaee 'rreaty. The saim- applies to I he 
resu>ra1ion of public and private leeal relatitais, f h<* 

<‘lu Ip* oi prisoiH-rs ol war, mien 'd ilii ete 

'The inx< ruinents of ratification shall be exehanp'd in 
^ lenna ax siuai as pos>i))|e and lh<* I’eaco 'J'reat\ -hall 
<*ome into force on its ratification. 

Tlio followin^r (Ik* principal provisions 

of I he (Jerman ainl J^uinaniati Icpil a.n<l 
ptditical Supph*in(*ntarv d'n*H( y, whicliin Clause 
l\. made the ini(|uit()us sti])nla(ion with n^^ard 
lO t lu* payment l>y Humania ot a dismiiso<i 
indemnity : 

(b.Acsi.; |._ 'I’hix provides lor the rcsmupi ion of 
eousular relations and the *nlm.is,ai>n of (Joiisul.s. 'L’hc 
treaty il«*mands that a further eon nlar treaty shall 
be coneliKled as soon as ])ossiblo, and stipulates for the 
iudemiufieation of all damaye siifTercd during tlio war 
by consular oflicials or done to consular buildi?igs. 


RAILWAY DEPOT. 

Ol.altse 11. -'rbis danse says tlml lliimania ronouncos 
indemnifications uiul damages caused on Romanian 
territory as the result of Ctornum military measures, 
including all recpiisitions ami contributions. Amounts 
which Germany has already j>aid for damagivs of tho 
nature just deseribed w'ill bo refumb'd by Kutnania in 
so far as these liav^c not been refiindc<l from tbi^ eountry’s 
means, or paid in the newdy issiicil not(vs of tin* Ranca 
Genera Ic of Rumania (note issue department). 

Within si.x inoiiths affis' tbo ratification of tbe Poaco 
Tn'aty Ruiuania will redeem out of her f)wu mcaii.s 
(w'it h notes of tbe Runuiniaii Xatioiial Rank, or olht'r 
legal nv'ans of payment) the notes issued by the Ranea 
GeiH'rale, on the oivler of the oeenpation administ ration, 
and wdll not pot th(‘m into eiri'iilat ion again, so that, 
tiu* bula id I ep( vhieh held l>y tin 

Rei<*hsbunk for tht' co\'eriiig of the same may beeoiiio 
flee. 

Giitil redem])lion the notes of tin* Ranea Gonerale 
"Indl he reeogni/,e<| a.! I«*gid 1»‘nder. Alter the ratifica- 
tion of the Peaie 'V 'aty sm*h notes -.hall no longer 
he ixsiu'd. 

Another tirtiele, under the xanu* elaiisi*, provides 
that Rumania, shall indemnify the Germans for all 
damages sulTereil by them on Rnnianian territory as 
the result of the military meaxnri*s of one of the helli- 
gerenf P(nv(*r.x. 'This stiynilation also afiplies to t hi* losses 
which the Geinoins have suffert*d as participant s, and 
expeeially as shareholders, of undertakings situated in 
Rumanian territory. [mrnediately after the ratification 
of the treaty a (Joinmisxion shall meet in Rukarost to 
fix the amount of .such losses. d’he eontrarrting partie.s 
will each apf>oint a tliird of the meinbeiv, and the 
President of tin* Swiss federal Council will he a.ski'd to 
<1 •'.ignate neutral personages to make up the other third, 
whieli is tij ineludt* the chairman. 

Kinuania will also indemnify neutral nations for 
damage which lias been caused them <>n Rumanian 
l(*rntory as a result of German military measures, and 
which must be* made goo<l according to tbo principle.s 
of international law. 

Cr\iJSK lir. — This elans** stipulate.s for the restoration 
of treaties and agreements between tbe contracting 
parties which were in force before tbe war, except for 
those <*ases in wdiich tbe Peace Treaty provides otherwise, 
anil in eases where sueh instruments are uiidenoiinceable 
for u certain period, d’his period is prolonged by the 
period of the duration of tbe war. 
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Tho contr.^ctiiiK parties reserve until after the con- 
clusion of tt general i>eace tho fixing of their attitude 
towards separate and collective treaties of a political 
character. 

Ct.ausk IV. — This contains prescriptions gov^erning 
the restoration of ordinary relations between debtor 
an<l creditor. It says, too, that each contracting party 
will, immediately after tho ratification of tho treaty, 
rosnmo the payment of its obligations, jjarticnlarly tho 
Jhiblic J)obt Service, to subjects of the other party. 

Hostoration and compensation for concessions and 
privileges in land and other rights are also dc'alt with. 

(.T.ausk V. — This deals with compensation for damago 
sutTered during or immediately bofore the outbreak of 
war by tavilian subjects of tho respective parties in life, 
health, liberties, or property through acts contrary to 
international law. 

Germans who wens in tho Rninaniaii public service 
before the war, and who w<»n* dismissed as 0110111 ;^ 
fiireigiiers, shall, on their request, bo rcstoreil to equal 
rank and etpuil salary, tu*, if this is inq)raclieabl<‘, they 
shall bo given fair com])e?isation. 

Ch.AUSK VI. — This clauso says that the ro^peetivt* 
prisoners of war shall bo sent hoiiit* in so far as they, 
with the aissont of the State coiu.'ertaMl. do not desiro 
to remain in its territory or to procf'od to another 
country. Tho exchange of prisoners is to follow as 
soon as possible, at detinito times to b(' furtlur agree<l 
upon. 

'Tlu^ (‘xpendit uro of each party for j)risoner'» of war 
belonging to tho other jiarty up to April 1, 1918, will be 
ealculatetl on the basis of an a\'erag<‘ ratt* of 2,0U<t mark's 
(£100) ft>r each olVieer iu (lernmny, and l.OOft for all 
other prisoners in CJeriuany, and 500 (£100) anti l,25(t |<‘i 
rospt'ct ivtly for prisoners in Kumauta. hunusliatt iy 
on t lie ratification of thc! tnuity a Comiiii.ssitai, eom[K>sod 
of three members to each party, is tt) meet in Bukarest 
to arrangt* tletails and tt) supervise the carrying out of 
till* agreeiiuMit. 


int-orned civilians will also bo gratuitously sent 
home as soon as possible, in so far as they tlo nt)t wish 
to remain in the country of their internuuMit or go 
olsowher'*. 

Or.ATTSK VII. — This relates to the right of subjects of 
the contracting parties tf) return to the country of their 
origin without sulferiug projutlice. 

(>LAUSK Vlll. — This stipulates an amnesty for 
olTeiiees eominittod by pri'^oners of war, interned men, 
and ci'rtain others. It incidentally stipulates that 
Rumania shall grant an amnesty to its, subjects for their 
I)oliti<*al eonduet or military conduct bas<*(l upon political 
grounds during tin- war. 

(iLAi'Sii IX.- - This provides that <-aplured rivt*r 
cratt, merclianl ships, and cargoes shall ho r».*t uriiotl, 
or, if no longer in oxisteueo, he paid for, and com{>oiisa- 
lion shall »ilso ))e pai*! foi‘ thn [)(*rio(l thoy wt're in tho 
captor’s possession. Here, ton, a Commission will ht) 
appointed. 

Ci.AUSK X. -'This stipulates that various richts shall 
be accorded In German i-hiirehi'^ and '-ehotih in Kiiinania. 

Claitsi-: .XI. — -This says : — “ Rumania, after having 
ohtaiiied tht* a.ss(Mit. ot the Rumanian Xatmnal Bank, 
aglet's that thi' halances and ileposits of the National 
Bank now at the (h'rnian Reiclishank shall remain in 
th<‘ Ibach-bank’s eliaige for five years (and if Rumania 
falls Ix'hind with an inst ahia'iit , for 10 \ears), as a 
si'eurity for Rumania’s Ruhlie Dt'ht Service, as regards 
the suhjf'cts of Gc'rinany ; and may also, if necessary, 
he drawn on to pa> inlt'iest and redi'cm drawn hoiids.” 

'riie ri'prescutatives of tho contracting parties will 
m«‘et in Berlin within four weeks attiM’ the signature 
of the treaty to maki' fnrtln«r arrangements regarding 
the tultilnv'nt ami further guarauteeuig of Rumania’s 
(iiianeial ohhgations. 

('lausk X 1 1. — '^riiis provides that tlu' respective 
representatives shall nu'ct in Ih'rliii witliin t«)ur months 
after the ratitication of this trcaiN, further to snp[)le- 
ment it. 
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“ Our East Front is free again ! ” was iho 
))iir(lon of Oio Jvaisor’s thanksgivings, Tlio 
iinmediato prosjx'Ct for tho (h^rmans soonied 
alluring. Not only fould tlioy eoiirit upon 
l)C‘ing ahlo to withdraw tlie bulk of their 
rtMittiining forces for s<*rvicein t]\(‘ West, but Iho 
roa<l to Odessa and to the regions beyontl tho 



THH GERMAN FLAG OVER THE PALACE 
OF THE RUMANIAN CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES. 

Black Sea lay open. AVliih^ Bulgaria was <o 
rc(M*i\'t* back more than she laid lost, in th<‘ 
Dobrudja by the Treaty of Bukarest in 11)13, 
Uonstanza and the gnaiter ])art of the ])rovine(» 
were to b(' placed under an “ Allied ” con- 
ilonnuHUN. By “rectifications’’ in the 'J’ran- 
svi\anian Al})s TTungary was to receive some 
2,000 s(paire inil(*s of Bumaiiian territory', 
while Austria’s share was to Ix^ about 920 
s<|uare inik‘s south of C V,(‘rnowitz. Tiu*. loss 
to Huinania of tliese mountain ridges, with 
th(*ir N’irgin forests, was estimated at well 
o^'er i 100,000,000. The eiuany’s territorial 
d(‘inands amount(‘d in all to about oia'difth 
ot the whol(‘ area of Kumaiiia. The Central 
Bowers, magnanimously iniough, refrained 
fion\ t'xacling a cash indemnity ; they imposed 
it- in kind, in the shape of the w'riting off of 
their requisitions in Rumania to tho tune of 
some i:a 0 , 00 o,() 00 . The Rumanian State de- 
posits that early in tlie war liad been conveyed 


to Moscow for credit purposes were subsequently 
“ transferred ” to the account of tho Central 
Jk)woi*s. The fiscal domination of Rumania 
was (‘ompleted by stqnilations compelling her 
to give most-favoured-nation treatment to Ger- 
many and Austria without roganl to any 
arrangements wdiieh they might make among 
themselves. On x^etroleuni no export dues 
were to bo levied. Germans, moreover, wore 
to be at liberty to buy up Rumanian land at 
(liseretion. The commercial treaty of 1905 
w as to be reiicAved until 1930 in a form modified 
to suit German convenience. Rumania was 
tied dow'n to her fixed tariff rates, while Ger- 
many n^served complete freeilom as regards 
a w'liole scries of tariff questions. Tho Ru- 
manian proposal that the Germans sluiuld 
requite these concessions iit least by giving tlif 
assurance that they would not impose an 
export <luty on eoal was rejeeted. Germany 



BUKAREST; THE GERMAN GOVERNOR 
OCCUPIES THE PALACE OF THE 
MINISTRY OF TRADE. 


likewise secured control of the Rumanian rail- 
ways and a shipbuilfling yard on the Danube. 
Under tho ]jretenco of supplying tho Rumanian 
railways wdth rolling stock, C^ermany secured a 
monopoly of such supplies, and in return for 
this “ concession ” securetl a permanent right 
to “ supervise ” the raihvays. 
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A representative of the (Jorinan railway 
administration was to be statioiuid in Rumania 
in order to supervise the ompJoym nt of the 
material in the C^erman interest. Railway 
rates were settled in (lerman favour. On 
July 7 a speeial agreement, for which the 
Rukart^st Treaty providt'd, was eonehuled ftir 
the regulation of postal and tt'legraph traflie 
between Cermany and Rumania. The tele- 
graiihic elausc^s related to the laying of a third 
din et line between Germany and Rukarest 


other food products were to be placed at the 
disposal of the Central Powers. Thi? scope of 
this levy may bo ostimatod from the fact that 
already before the war the value of Rumanian 
agricultural products was estimated at 
C()0,0()0,000. As it was, neither in Ivumania 
nor in the Ckraine wf're German c'xpt ctatif>ns 
destined to be realizc'd. By the treaty with 
Rumania surplus products were to be stMaired 
to tlu5 (.entral Pow(‘rs tor a. [jerio<l of two years 
by a tirm eont raet of purchase. For t he follow- 



THE POST OFPIGF, BUKAREST, 


and the establishment of a telephone sta*viee 
between Germany and Rumania, a telephone 
st'rvice over the (k)nstantinople-Constan/.a- 
Bukarest- Berlin telegraph cable, ami an 
eventual new lino to Constantinople. The 
(k'rman Government also secured until 1950 a 
monopoly of laying cables on tlu^ Rumanian 
coast . By the postal ))art of tlu^ agreemtait it 
was stipulated that Rumania should make a 
spet^ial arrangement with G<a*many, by which 
tht^ latter should not bo in a more unfavourable 
position than a country immediately bordering 
on Rumania in respect of postal trafllie. 

A further supplementary treaty laid down in 
minuto detail, with fixed graduated prices in 
Rumanian currency, the basis on which the 
“surplus” supplies of Rumanian corn and 


ing seven yt*ars tlu^ Central Pow<'rs were to 
an option. Year by year ( hey were (o b(» 
entitled to (h'clare whether they would claim for 
their envn ust^ Rumania’s surplus productif)n. 
(German interpreters of the treaty n'garded it 
as of spc'cial import aiiee for tin* time after the 
war, wh(‘n, as they calculated, tlu^re would still 
be a scarcity of food throughout. Kuroix*. 

Under (he Petroleum Agrc*ement between 
the Central Powers an<l Rumania, the so-called 
Oil Fields L('asing (>)mj)any was endowed with 
('xelusive riglits of the most far-reaching 
eharaeter for 99 y<‘ars, with the option of 
reiunving the contract for two subsecpierit 
similar periods. Up to one cpiarter of the 
foundation sliares were to be oftV^red to the 
Riiiiiiinian Government, with the discretional 
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rifrht of transf(*rring its fiolding to private 
int^*n‘sts ; but (jerrnaiiy and Austria-Hungary 
ossurcMl their own controlling influence by tJiO 
creation <)f prefc*rc*nco shares of a fifty-fold 
voting ^*alue, and these shares were to lie 
i^xchisively at their disposal. The Oil Fields 
l>‘ai>ing CoTiipanv’« i)osition was safcguardc‘d 
by a sen<‘s ot elaborates stipulations. 


GRAIN WAKKilOUSES AT GONSTANZA. 

By Article' I of the 1*<‘1 roie'imi Agre'einent 
it ^^as j>rovi(l<‘d that iinin(‘diate!y after the 
rat itieat ion of the J'eace^ Treuity tlie Kiunaniiin 
( lovernin(ML( should e‘nt(*r into uege)tiations 
with the' Oe'riiiaii and Ausl re>-Hungarian 
(5o\<‘rninents re'garding the^ nianiun' in wliich 
Ituinania's surjileis oil and oil produe^ts might 
he' placed a.t. the' elisj>osaJ of the Ge'ntral Powt'rs 
without [)re' juelie'e* le> the' ^'ita.l requireaiu'iits 
of Kuinanian iiidustrie's .anel Huinaiiiau nevels. 


I'his Article was to enter into force only in the 
event that by December 1, 11)18, no other 
understanding had been reached. 

Thus practically the entire oil production of 
the^ country was to be at the ei sposal of the 
exploiting company. The Rumanian State,, 
if requested by the company, was to hand over 
the wliole producing plant, in the ease of 
failure to reach an agreement on the part of 
the comjiany and the owners of the plant. 
'’PIm^ c<nnpany was to have power of fixing the 
price of oil ev^ery six months. The Rumanian 
( Jov('rnment, for its part, wtis to receive from 
the company for evt'ry ton of exported oil- 
protluct. a royalty of 4 lei (about 3s.), and for 
evc'ry ton of exported crude oil a royalty of 
3.40 lei (about 2s. Od.). No other duos or 
taxt's wt'ro to be payable, nnd the com]>aiiy’.s 
('xport transactions were* not to bo subjected 
to any interfert'iu'o or n'st rict ion. 

Wit hin a fe\v wo('ks of the signal lire of the 
P<‘lroI(‘um Agroemont numerous transfers of 
concessions, of personal and rt*al estate, belong- 
ing to individuals or companic^s interested in 
the. oil industry, were h('ing registered before 
the Rukarest Courts, as a preliminary to the 
assumption of these rights by the Austro- 
<k‘rman exploitation coiiqmny. 

At the date whc'n tin* Agreement was signed 
it was diflicult to estimate even its [)otential 
value to the Central Powi'rs. Since November, 
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OIL TANKS AT BUKAREST. 


IOir>, tho I'inMuiiiian oil iii<Iustry had Ixm'h 
d(stroyed. During IIk^ last ten days bof’oro 
the (Jennans pcMietraled into th<‘ rich l*raho\'a 
\ alley 1 lu* l^ritisJi Tiiission iind(»r Lieut .-Colon(‘l 
Norton (JritTiths had destroyed evcaythiiig - 
wells, tanks, ndineries were huniod, smashed to 
l»iee<'s or lilown np, so that ev<'n as late as 
<‘i^hteen mont hs afti^r t.h(' inx asion t Ik* ("k'rmans 
had not h<.‘(ai able to reconstruct the works. In 
‘<pite of the utmost c‘ftorts of the ( Jerinan 
fii^ineers not mon* than 10 or 15 per cent, of 
the normal ])roduetion had been ntrieved. 
During the summer after the signature of the 
Peace Treaty, however, tfa^ (Jennans averred 
that fully two-thinls of the output, had been 
secured. 

Before tlie war Bumania had in lOurope, after 
Russia, the richest oil-tkdds and the greatest 
proihietion of oil. The fields w'en^ in (lt*nnan, 
British and American hamls, but the Jiu- 
nuinian (Jovernment retained full control of the 
production and a considerable percentage of 
the profits. Although the industry Wius barely 
U quarter of a century old, the output befon* 
the war had reached some 1,500,000 tons of 
crude oil, chiefly around Campina, the centn^ 
of the industry, and in the Bustenari, Calinet, 
Moreni, and Tzintea districts. There existed 
a score of large refineries, wdiich distilled benzin, 
paraffin, light and heavy grade oils, fuel oil of 
various grades, and vaseline. From Plot*shti to 
Constanza,*' moreover, there hml been laid a 
pipe-line consi<lerably over 150 miles in lengtli. 
At Const anza the oil could be stored in enor- 


mou«-* tanks, which wc^re left- ])ractieal!y im- 
toiH‘h(‘d wlien that, town was abandon(‘d in 
Novembi'r. lOHi. (Control of tin* pi pt* -line was 
secured by (hunuuiy und(‘r cover of the con- 
domhii ton which she. (*nforci‘d ov(‘r Uk^ most 
important part of tin* Dobrudja, bi‘t\M’(*n (V^n- 
stanza and the mouths of the DaniilM'. 

B«*f()re the war (J(‘!*man ca}>ital claimcMl to 
be intei*f*sted in tin* KiimaTiimi oil industry to 
the ext(‘nt of ovci* t5, 000, 000, abniil 50 ]K‘r 
<*ent. of tlu* total nrauinal value. TIk* actiial 
\’alu(* of the [H*t rolenm fradt* was returned at 
alK)ut £2,000,000 a. \’ear, over half of which 
was ex[)orted. "'J’lu* Steaua Roniana. TN'Iroleiiin 
Company, whose' ])rincipa.l sha.rehold(‘rs were 
th<* Deutsi'he Bank and tlu* AV'itaier Bankverein, 
had a working capital of £2,000,000. When 
war broke* out in 1014 the Rumanian Covc*rn- 
nient at once ])ndiibiled the export of ptd rol and 
heavy oils to (Jt'rmany. The (Jt^rman and 
Austritui companies tried hard to staid tht^ 
much-neetled pt'trol tt) thi*ir home countries, 
but succeetlcd in smuggling through only a 
small (juantit-y at t‘nt>rmous cost. After a yt*ar 
the stocks of ])etrol inert'a.st'd so mucli that tht^ 
Government wtis compt'Otnl to permit a ri»- 
strict<*tl export, but the* (saitral Pow(a*s WM‘n^ 
at the same time <h*sircd in return t(3 agree that 
Rumania should receive a c*(‘rtain (tuantity of 
goods tlu^ export of which from tlu^ en<*my 
countries was prt)hibit(*d. In the ultimate 
event- the Germans sh<»wed that they had not 
forgotten that t h(*y had been, forced to pay for 
petrol at the rate of about £40 a ton. 
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THE KAISER (third from left) 

I^tioi’inously (uihaiiood war rtajviirenioiits for 
tiu) air and sn[)!iiari!R* sorvifH^s, well as for 
nwjU)r traction in the field, rendered it vital 
for (lerniany to secaire for lierself independent 
suppli(*s of petrol, for which tlu' honar-inanii- 
faetured benzol fnrni.sh(‘d no satisfactory or 
ade(jnale substitute*. h]x;|)erinu*nts for the* 
e)xtrae*tion of a le)\\ -teanperatiire^ e)il frean ce)ai 
had like‘wise* failt‘d to yie‘ld any e‘e)nsiderable‘ 
re’teirn. lk*fe)re the> war t Jenna, ny hael elerive'el 
])e*r cent. e>f her inine*ral e)il suppliers from 
abreaid ; only 7 pea* e*ent. ce)ulel be* produe*e*el 
at lioine. ()ve*r at) [)e‘r cent, eif th<*se.‘ fore'ign 
supplies e'ame^ fre>ni tlie* lhiite*d State\'<, while; 
li*ss than 10 pe;r (*e*iit. liad hee*n elrawn freaii 
Hmnania. Althout^li the LJermans liael no 
partie-nlar ^riewaia-e a^’ainst the Stanelarel 
Oil (Tiinpany, the*y had aKvays ehafe;d iinelen* 
se) gre*at a fIepenelene*o npe>n Anu*rican industry 
fe>r tliis e*ssentia! raw material. Tlie signature 
e)f the Rumanian E^*t rejleum Agre(*jnent was 
ae*e*e)rdingly wt‘1e*e)m(*el in (le*rmAny as a Ijcnefi- 
e*e'nt relie*f from an e^e^onomic servitude. 'Jdie 
( Je*i*ma.i\ point, of vif'w^ in the* mat te'r w-as se*t 
forth as being that (}e*rman influence in file 
llunianian e)il inelustry must Iw* predominant, 
not only in e)rder to re*]ide*r German inelustry 
inele'p(‘udent e)t market fluctuations, but also 
in order to s(*eure a elir«M*t supply eif oil [mielucts 
preparenl tn aeee>rdane;e with the standarel 
re*ejuireme*nts of (Je'rman inelustry. 

W ith reganl to the ge'neral (operation of the 
Pet reileum Agree*ment, the (German Government 


[/ tom a German photogt a ph, 

VISITS THR OIL-FIELPS. 

caeised it te.> lx; exphiineel that it was in order to 
ove*reome the peilitioal repugnance of the; 
Rumanians iliat the Agrc'enient hael been 
inve*steel wdth the ceive*ring clause provieling 
that immesliate;ly after the; ratificat ieai of the 
IVae.'e Treaty the Human ia?i Government 
slieiuld (‘nter into negotiations with the Govern- 
iiK'iits eif Germany anel Austria-Hungary with 
a vie‘w^ to ele'terniining tlie most expeelient 
manne*r in which Rumanian surplus crueie oil 
anel eiil-proelucts might be pla.(*ed at the; elis- 
posal of the Ge*ntral Pow'e;rs, withejut eletriment 
f ej the vital interests e)f Rumania in re*.spe‘ct of he*r 
own iie;e;ds and the; re'e|uire*mt*nts of he^r inelustry. 
Article IV., provieling for the* establishnu'nt of a 
p *troleum monopoly, was elesigne*d tei ceane; inte) 
fe>rce auteiinatically on D(‘(;ember 1, 1018, 

only if t hese ne*ge)t iations pre^voe.l abortive. 
It was ne)t, however, te) be; inferred that the 
monf)pe)ly prej vision wois, e;va;n in that evemt, 
in all circumstaime^s tej be applieel, since 
Article IV. itself preivieled further that it woulel 
remain feir the German Government to decide 
the elate at wdiich this prejvision was elefinitely 
to become; ejperative. The purpose ejf this 
c'ircumlocutory drawing eif the capital clause 
was, 4)f ceiurse, merely m emler tei present Ru- 
mania as a “ free agent *’ in a situation every 
exit frejin which hael been blocked in advance 
by the; ])(*ttifogging employers of the Wilhelm- 
strasse anel by the; Shylocks of Ge^rman inelustry. 

All competent authorities in Germany were 
highly elateel by the terms imposed upon 
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Rumania under the Petroleum Agiv^emeiit. 
Ill the Koiohstag Herr voii Kdni<us the chief 
ocoiiomic negotiator, Ijoasted that (lie Germans 
liati gained their ends ]jy their “ enriu ranee 
and toughness ” in neg<i(iatiori, and that they 
had ultimately got everything thc*y wanted, 
although they had started at a disadvantage, 
since the “ preliminary pi'aec^ ’’ with Rumania 
had been concluded without the. establishment 
of any “definite ])rinciple for the solution of 
economic rpiestions.” With tlie annexation 
of the Rumanian oil-fields assured, the so-called 


for 30 y(‘ars at a nominal “ rent ” of £f() a 
yc^ar, and the establishment of Gt'rman docks 
both there and at Giiirgiu, opposite th<' IJul- 
gaiian pf)rt of Rust(;hulc, Ijut also the setting 
up ol a so-called Mouths of the Danube (Com- 
mission in tht^ [>Iacc^ of the rnternational (Com- 
mission. The l‘airopeaji (Commission f)f tli(^ 
Danube, called into bi'ing in 1850, consisted 
before tlie war of (*ight deh^gates, one for each 
of tlu* following Powers: Aust ria- 1 fungary, 
Prance, G(*rmany, Griait Rritain, Italy, 
Rumania, Russia, and Turluw. Its seat was 



THE POUT OF (;ALATZ. 


( ierman-American Ptdroleum (Company was 
reconstructed, and was linkeil up witli German 
shipping and other imperialist intfu'csts by tlu* 
addition to the board of Herr Rallin, of the 
Hamburg -Amc'rika Line, and of a represen- 
tativo of Hc^rr Stinnes, the German coal 
magnate. 

The Berlin Diskonto-Gesellschaft ami Hleich- 
rbdr-r’s Bank, furthermore, ac(juired in Rumania 
coal-mines estimated to pnxluce about SO per 
cent, of Rumanian coal. Production was to 
be forced up to the highest pitch in order 
to make the German authorities in Rumania 
independent ‘of coal imported from honn*. 

The domination of the Danulie and its 
imrestrictod use by the Central Powders w'as to 
be secured by a series of measures, including 
not only tlie *' lease ” of the iloeks at Turnii- 
f^cverin, below the Iron Gate, provisionally 


at Galatz. Since NovemlKU*, 1 00 1, it was to 
<‘xist for successivt^ pericxis of tiircii y(*ars 
unless denounetsl by oiu> of tlie eoiiti-acting 
parties a year before the conelusiou of any such 
pi'riod. "Idle ine(>m<' of the (Commission, wliieh 
Jiad rendensl considerable siTviees in dec'pen- 
ing aiul correct ing thi* elumnel of the riv’cr, 
was entirely denviMl from taxi's lovii'd on 
shijiping k'aving the riv^'r. By the [leaco 
convention between Bulgaria and Russia of 
December 30, 1017, Bulgaria was given repre- 
sentation on th(^ Commission. The new 
Mouths of th(' Danube (Commission lost no time 
in settling all questions of sliipping dues in a 
manner tliat accorded above all with German 
interests. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
assured to themselves on principle com]3leto 
equality with Rumania on the Danulie. Ger- 
man shiiiping companies were always to tind 
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suitable landing places and harbour establish- 
ments in Rumanian waters. Such establish- 
ments and iJort a<!cornrnodati()n as had been 
developed or constructed by the German 
military authoritit's during the war were to 
remain at the unrt^stricted disposal of the 
Austro -German shi piling companies, even after 
such establishments liad reverted to Rumanian 
f)wiiers}iip. Having secured for themselves 
for years ahead the control of Rumanian 


had paid a dividend of 15 per cent, on its first 
year’s working, before the conclusion of the 
Petrolemn Agreement with Rumania. Sub- 
sequently this company attached itself to the 
Hambm*g Syndicate for the exploitation of the 
new oil fielda 

The now Commission for the Mouths of the 
Danube, consisting of representatives of Danii- 
bian and Black Sea States, was expected to have 
plenty to do as soon as it should have consti- 



STREET SCENE IN BUKAREST ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CONCLUSION 

OF PEACE. g. 


petroleum production and of Rumanian sur- 
plus agricultural ]>ro<lucts, the Germans cal- 
culaicd that they would bo able to oust every 
flag but their own from the Danube. A new 
Bhi])ping concern, the so-called Bavarian 
Lloyd, which had been fo\inded since the war, 
wivs to estahlisli regular communications with 
the regions of the Lower Danube. The so- 
called Danubia Company, of Regensburg, an 
important ]M*troleum firm that had been 
established in 1917, was also encouraged to 
increase its river tonnage, while the Bavarian 
Government announced its intention of con- 
structing now petroleum wharves at Regens- 
burg, with a view to the prospective growth 
of the oil traflic. The Danubia Company had 
ttlr<‘«dy returned a net profit of £15,000, and 


tilted it.self, Riiico the outbrc'nk of Avar navi- 
gation and other works in the Danube Delta 
had })raetieally been suspended. But ixs the 
Ruropean Commission, wliich was to bo super- 
seded, had rt'alised a surplus of nearly £20,000, 
it was announced that there would be no 
nect‘ssity for increasing the navigation dues. 
Until the constitution of the new^ Commission 
it w’^as proposed that Rumania should admin- 
ister the property of the European Conunis- 
sion. 

Great Britain, France, and Italy in May, 
shortly after the conclusion of the Biikarest 
Treaty, lodged the following formal protest 
with the Rumanian Government at Jassy : 

The GoverriTnents of the Enteiito have learned that 
the treaty signeil at Bukarest on May 7 between Rumania 
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and the Central Powers contained clauses formally 
contravening international agreements and conventions 
to which they are signatories. The treaty of Bnkarost 
in fact provides that the l>anubo below Braila shall be 
placed under the rigime of a now Danube Cominissioii 
which will only include delegates of SUites bordering on 
the Danube or on the European coast of the Black Sea. 
The constitution of this Commission, as well as every 
alteration brought about in the statutes of the European 
Danube Commission without the assent of all the sig- 
natories to the Conventions now in force, is a flagrant 
violation of these Conventions. Article XI. of the 
Treaty of London of May 10, 187:1, laitl down the 
procedure to bo followed for any alterations in the 
statutes of the Oommis‘><ion. Article TV. of the Trealy 


appeals by the Council of Bessarabia, the 
Rumanian Gov’^ominent agreed to send across 
the Pruth troops that were to bo placo<l at the 
dii^posal of the Bessarabian authorities in order 
to restore order in the country and among 
the inhabitants wlio wero being interfered with 
by the Bolshevists. Tlie decision of the 
Government to send troops was dictated not 
only by a desire to help the newly formed 
Republic that had arisen between Pruth and 
Dniester, but also to avoid the danger of 



GERMAN GUARDS AT THE ROYAL PALACE, BUKAREST. 


of Paris of March 30, 1806, laid down that the principles 
set forth in the Act of the Congress of Vienna for tho 
regulation of navigation on rivers which pass through, 
or along the borders of, several States should in the 
.future also be applied to the D mubo and its mouths. 

Tho provisions of tho treaty of Bukarcst are in 
opposition, both in form and substance, to tho con- 
ditions which oonstituto tho conventional legislation 
relating to the Danube, inasiiiuch as it modifies them, 
and the modifications it introduces take no account of 
tho rules specially laid down on this subject. In these 
conditions, tho Ministers of Franco, Groat Britain, and 
Italy have the honour, by order of their ro.spoctivo 
Governments, to notify tho llnmanian Governraeiit 
that the countries which they represent consider as noii- 
existont any arrangement miado independently of them 
regarding tho navigation of tho Danube, this question 
being one that can only be decided by tho general peace 
and by agrooraont between all the Powers intorestod. 
In addition they make every reservation as to tho 
consequence that may arise from any provisional regime 
which may be applied until that time. 

It was in January that, yielding to ropeatod 


having romplete anarchy in tho immcMliato 
neighbourhood of tho country. Tho chief 
consideration, Iiowov^t, for tho Rumanians 
was that Bessariibia contained stores of all 
kind belonging to Jiiuuania which wore 
threatened with ilostru(;tioii by tho Bolshevists, 
who had made themselves masters of the 
railways and of tho principal centres. To save 
these stores and to koc^p up communication 
with Odessa an<i KiclT was a question of life 
and death. The Bessarabian Government 
was unable to form in a short time an army 
which would bo able to face tho situation 
created by bands of marauding soldiery, as 
well as by the Bolshevists, who were trying to 
make themselves masters of tho whole country. 
In order to assist the local aut horities, and at 
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MUSIC ON THE MARCH. 


Sivmo tiin(> to nuiiutaiii conunuiucatioiis 
withtho Allit'H iri VV^-sU'ru Europe, tlio Kuiuaiiiaii 
(Jov(*rriin(>iit dispatched an expeditionary foree, 
wliieh, after some desultory ligliting, riniehed 
KisliintdT, the Bessarabian eapital, on 
January 2(1. Tlie Moldavian pr)f)uIatioii as a. 
\vhol(>— nuni})ering some I } out f)f 2l millions — 
\veU‘om(‘d the Bumaniaii armies, though the 
<lemoerafie ehnraett'r and i)rograinnM‘ of tlie 
15('ssara))ian Uouiu-il of t!a‘ Land nuuh' it 
suspieious of any ini erfenmee w it h its autonomy. 
Des(*rted by th(* ld<rain<‘, denounecMl by tlie 
Bolslievists, th(‘ Bess^^,rabian ( hiverninenl and 
(\)uneil of 1 la' l--and, \vhi(*h on Dee(*mber 15, 
1017, had proclaimed Bessarabia an ind(?- 
pendent iNIoldaviiin J^f*publie,” had no eJioice 
l>ut to beg for lielp from Huinania. M. iNIargliilo- 
man was anxious (spurn'd on by a hint from 
(ha’inany) to proceed to tlie annex^^tion of 
Bessara))ia, })ut la? found the Bessan^bians less 
tract ablfi than lie had hoped. Only after pro- 
longed discussion would the Council accept 
union with Bumania, and then only after 
comph'te acceptance? by M. Marghiloman of the 
Bessarabians’ own terms —i.e., reU'.ntiou of 
their full local autonomy and government, full 
repn'st'utation in tlu? Kumanian Oovernmeiit 
and I^irliament and the future adoption by 
lluniania projuu* of ('qual and uni\'ei*sal suffrage 
as in ]h'ssarabia. M. Marghiloman at lenipterl to 
boast lie had “ won ” Jh'ssarabia, In fftet 
Bessaraliia ha<I herself agreed to iiriiou in 
the interests ol Kumanian democracy. 

On April tl, alter two days' ileliberations. 


the Bessarabian I)i<*t adopted by 80 votes to .‘I, 
out of 1.‘38, th(? treaty of union with Rumania. 
The Rumanian Fri'inier, Marghiloman, in a 
telegram from Kishineff to his Foreign Minister, 
>r. Arion, said : 

In the nain ' of thf? Rninaniaii pnople nn<l of I ho 
Kinjj: I takn of this volo, and in tho midst 

of ind<*s<*rihal)lt< <‘nthn.sia-.m I have i)roc‘lniiriod tho 
union. .Diviin* sorv'ioo was tlaai holtl in thc> (jatlu'drai 
ill th<? iniilst of an rnorinuiis crowd ami acetaupaniod 
with troTiamdons jiihilation. f am very happy. 

.M. Arion replied to liis eliief : 

Right lias trinmphod. '^Pho cfainlrv’s wounds arc 
lh(‘rohy soothed, and this acooiuplished fact furnishes 
Itumania w'ith now strength. 

J'lie Rumanian oflieial Kress weleomed the 
return of the old Moldavian province after more 
than a century to the mother country. Tho 
injustice committed by Russia in 1812 and by 
Europe in 1878 Jiad, it was claimed, been wiped 
out. To the past generation of Rumanians 
this r(?adjustmont might have been agreeable 
as an .act of historical retribution. They w'ould 
gladly have surrendered the Dobrudja, with its 
mixed population, in. order to recover their lost 
kith and kin in BessaraVjia. But tho Kustenji 
of their time was very different from tlie 
(Vinstaiiza as it had grown to be up to the out- 
break of tho war. Iniint?nse sums had been 
spent on the development of tho national port ; 
its rapid progress had been w^atchod with pride 
by the entire nation, and its loss, though only 
rogardoil as a temporary sacrifice, was felt by 
all Rumanians as a bitter liumiliation. When 
in January, 1878, Russia announced her inten- 
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^ion of resinning possession of that portion of 
Bessarabia wliich had been restored to Mol- 
davia by the Treaty of Paris in 1856 and to 
compensate Rumania by allowing lir^r to annex 
the Belta of the Danube, no little indignation 
prevailed at Bukarest, Every effort was made 
to obtain a reversal of the decision, which, 
however, received the sanction of Eurox:>e fit 
Berlin in the following July, It was necessary 
to accept the inevitable, and Rumania had to 
make the best of her new aerjui sit ion, which at 
least brought her the advantage of a oonsiflor- 
able extent of sea-coast, with the at that time 
still undeveloped ports of Sulina, Constanza, 
and Mangalia. Of these Sulina was soon to 
become a place of considerable iinportanc(\ 


lier fatlicr, King Aeetes of Colchis, murdered 
her young brother Absyntus, whom she had 
brought with her, aiel, cutting his body in 
pieces, scattered the fragments on the waves 
in order to arrest her father’s jnirsiiit. The 
King, overwhelmed with horror, stopped tlie 
course of his ship in order to pick up the pieces 
and buried them on the neighbouring shore, 
Ovid s[)ent thc^re liis exile ; while in the time 
of Constantine the tireat, from whom it derived 
its present nfinu', the fortunes of Constanza 
revived, tinfl in the Middle Ages it became a 
place of commercial im])ortanee under the 
(Jenoese. In recent years Constanza Inul maile 
remarkable i^rogress, especially since the 
establishment of railway communication with 
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owing to the great engineering w<H*ks in the 
central arm of the Delta designed by the genius 
of Sir Charles Hartley, and carried out under 
his superintendence. ^Tangalia, with its large 
and deep inlet, was ca])able of being triuis- 
fonned into a groat naval port affording accom- 
modation for a more numerous f!i?et than 
Rumania was ever likely to |.u)ssess. Con- 
stanza, at the time of the annexation of the 
Dobrudja, was little more than a fishing village 
with a population of some 5,000 souls. It was 
originally a Creek colony, and owed its former 
name of Tomi, acc^ording to the legend, to the 
terrible crime of the enchantress Medea, who, 
flying across the Black Sea from the Court of 


Moldavia and Wallaehia by the construction in 
1895 of the great bridge ovt*r the Danube at 
T‘*}iernav otla. A spacious harbour was enclosed 
by long breakwat(*rs, and the tpiays were 
lint'd with great silos for tin? storage of grain 
and res(»rvoirs for petrohMim. XJi> to the 
outbreak of war Rumanian lines of steamers, 
a^s well as those of the Austrian-Lloyd, con- 
needed Constanza with the priiunpal ])orts of 
the Black Sea ami e)f tlie Levant, wliile a fast 
maritime si*rvdc(^ to Constantinople supple- 
mented the overland Orient Express route via 
Belgrade and Sofia. With tlie growth of its 
commercial activity the city had increased 
rapidly, extemling beyond the little peninsula 
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wliich formed its original .site and spreading 
along tlio eoast to the soutli. It liad also 
beeoiiu^ a place of resort in summer. 

'rho (.h'rinan aim, in German wt>rds, was to 
frei' the Black Sea, like the Danube, from 
Kiissian, French and British interference 
Th(^ Bhw'k Sea was to become entirely encircled 
by the Quadruple Alliance Powers, with 
Rumania, as a fore.ed convert to tlio Allian(*e# 
sandwiched in between, Slie was to become 
<me <»f the- chief e<»nnectmg links between 
CiMitral Kuroj )0 aiul Nearer Asia, As the 
CohujHc Gazette outlined the future of Rumania: 

Altlinn;»h by bor wliolo Jittitndr* in this war Ituinania 
•haii not d<*''crvi'(l llmt ber war acooiirit .sbonbl ch>.<^o 
with a profit, tbo Qnmirii|jlu Alliaiico approvi's of tbc 
Ri'c-'iirahiini fiiluro for iliitnaiiia, in tlio i<lua (bat tbo 
iininiiiiiaii State, sinco it cUjos exist, must la‘ ko]>( iu a 
I’oiuiition (»f vitality. 'lM\o iliroolion, in<loo«l, wbiob 
Kuniania’s politioal ninii will now lake lio-; not in 
I liin':j;ary. a-i iho war rmitators of liukart'st had d»*-ircd, 
hut to ho iiurtb-oii-t ; Humiiniii lui- houoiiv’ more than 
o\oran Ka-<(f‘ru t]uropoan Stato. 

lu the darkt'st hours of (hoir eountry’s 
misfortune Kiiniaman patriots were never 
weary of repeating the prond boast that 
Uunuiuiu had luitennl th(i war of her own free 
will, and that, notwitlistanding lo.sses in human 
lift' amt>imting to some 800,000 souls and the 
ertishing material losses involved by the 
Bukart'st Tri'aty, she had been true to her 
destiny in entering the war on tlu' sitle of the 
Allies, The Germans aspired to be masters 
of all South-Eastern Europe, but Rumania, 
with lier lofty itlt'als of freedom and national 


unity, stood in the way. Confident in the 
justice of their count ry’^s cause and in the 
victory of the Allies, the Rumanian people of 
all claKse,s bore with exemplarv courage the 
hardships and humiliations of the hour. 
Toleration of the Germans and their ways, the 
intolloctnal and political snobbery of pre-war 
days was changed into an almost universal 
hatred. “ 1 do not tliink,’’ said M. Take 
.lonescu on his arrival in Pari.s after the 
capitulation, “ that even the English know 
how to hate the Germans as wo hate them ! ” 
AimI tlie Rumanian statesman added that 
tluriiig the Rukaresb negotiations one of the 
Gei’inan deb^gatc's, llerr Krit'ge, the judicial 
adviser of the Berlin Foreign OlTice, hail boast e< I 
that the conditions imposed upon Kutnania 
were as nothing comiiared with the terni.s 
w'hich the (lermans had prepared for Great 
Britain and Franco. 

In ^lay, 19 IS, after tlie signature of the 
Peace Trinity, King Ferdinand addressed the 
following telegram to M. Marghiloman, the 
Rnrnanian Premier : 

“ I hi'reby take cognizance of the peace 
w hich has been conclude I at Rukarest, and 
thank voii and the other Rumanian delogatc.s 
for the difficult and self-sacrificing work you 
have done to preserve our rights at a j'»ainful 
time. As King and as a Rumanian, T have 
(nory liopo in the future of iny bravo and 
valiant people. I thank you for the assurance 
of confidence which you have in the prosperity 
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and strength of the country under my leader- 
ship and under that of my dynasty.” 

The King’s message makes allusion to events 
that were of the very essence of the Rumanian 
tragedy. Succeeding in the midst of war to a 
task that seemed beyond his strength, ho 
nevertheless had risen to the occasion, ami 
had taken the popular side. Although a Hohen- 
zollern, he was, as he himself declared, a true 
“ Rumanian,” and, strengthened by the in- 
domitable character of his queen, he Jiail the 
courage to break all his ties of birth and to 
throw in his lot with the Allies. VVlien 
Rumania was eoinpelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion, he himself remained calm and set liis 
country a noble example of endurance. Tliis 
lirinuoss did much to revive the broken spirit 
of the civilian population an<l to allay the bitter 
disappointment of the Army. Twice he 
ofTered to abtlieate in the hope that tliis might 
alleviate the burden laid upon Ids kingdom. 
His MinisUa's, however, acting in accordance 
with the feelings of the whole country, refused 
to sanction tins supremo sacrifice 

Prince William of Hoheuzollern in a telegram 
of congratulation to the Imperial Chancellor, 
Count Hortling, on the conclusion of the 
Bukarest Treaty, gave appro})riat<' expn'ssion 


to the ignoble sentiments entertained towards 
King Ferdinand by his Sigmaringen kinsman 
More perfidiously n^alevolent w^ere the Em- 
j)eror William’s attempts to secure the 
deposition of tho ” traitor to the House of 
Hohenzollern.” To the Hohenzollerns, as to 
the Hapsburgs, the House had always como 
before tho nation. King Ferdinand’s principles 
were beyond tlw eoinprehensiori of these pre- 
datory tyrants. Unha|)pily for the Emperor 
William’s dl'isigns, liis scheme was thwarted 
by pri‘judi(*ial engagements on the jiart of his 
brotlu'r of Hapshurg. Tho story goes t hat in 
the autumn of 1917 Pan-Cerman circles, with 
or wdthout the iinm(‘diatc connivance of the 
Kaiser, had conceived the idea of eh»vating 
one his sons to tho Rutnanian throne, which 
was to be declared vacuxnt. Certain ill-defined 
quarters are credited with having at about 
the same pi'riod offerecl the re\'tU‘sion of the 
Rumanian (’rown to the Phnperor t'harles. 
Both 1 hese suggc'stions, how^*ver, exeitt'd the 
profound disfavour, on the one hand, of the 
^lagyars, and, on the oth(‘r, of the Bulgarians* 
Th(‘ prosi)e<*t of a potentially (Ireaf er Rumania, 
in the guise whether of a (Jennan colony or of 
an Austrian province, was aeeiqitahle to niMther 
of these peoples 
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Rut inKtriK'tod by the An.«tro-(h*rnian eon- 
Hift of interests in the Polish question, Count 
Cz<*rnin seems at an early pf'riod of th(3 Brest- 
Lit ovsk (‘onfenaiei's to have*, eoneoived the idea 
of rtwiehiti^ a setll^’merit with .Rumania on 
lines tliat would seeure for Austria in Rumania 
eoneessions at least equivalent to those wliieh 
(i(*rjiiany was t^xtortiuK from Russia and was 
manif<‘slly contemplating to exact from Poland. 
King Perdinand was accordingly approached 
in the name of the Kmperor Charles. The King 
was urg(‘d to assent to f)ea(^c negotiations with 
tlH‘ C(*ntral Penvers, on tla' ground that furtht^r 
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resistance' would iinpc'ril llie dynasty and would 
iin'vitably end in t h<' partition of Rumania be- 
twtM'ii Hungary and Bulgaria, who were alh'ged 
already to be elamourinu respecti\'i‘ly ft>r Mol- 
davia and Wallaehia as llieir several share of 
th(‘ spoil. '^riiese considerations wert^ reim 
foreed by the further argument that in view’ of 
th(' Bolshevist pt*ril all ^Icaiarehic Slates ought 
to hold tog(*tlu‘r, and that not h'ast of all for 
this r\‘ason tlu* lOmpt'ror (Charles ilesired to 
saw the Runmnian dyjiasty. 'While tln're was 
at the time no indication of tlu' j)rf'cise stag*' 
at which the (ternuins w’C're admitted to tlu' 
secret of theses overtures, there ea,n bo no 
floubt but that they ultinuitely <'oncurred in 
the Austrian tdforts to induci* Rumania to treat 
tor j>t'ae('. Herr voti Kiililmann, imieed, who 
as Herman Forc'ign Sf'cretary ueU'd as the 


principal delegato of the Central Powers at 
Brest, must very early have discerned the 
importance of making i)eace with Rumtlnia an 
integral part of the general settlement which 
the enemy Covernments were at that time 
striving to impose in the East. In these cir- 
euinstanees it w’as, from the Herman as w^ell as 
from the Austrian point of view, desirable that 
no preliminary stipulations should be made of 
a nature calculated to drive Rumania to des- 
peration. When, therefore, Cenoral Averescu 
sent liis first envoys to Herman Headquarters 
Marshal von Maekensen declared that he fc^r his 



THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

part regarded tlie qia'stion of llie dynasty as fi 
pundy internal qu(*stion. 'JMie same view w’hs 
almost simultaneously ex])ressed in t he Reich- 
stag by the Herman Untler-St'cretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Mackcnstui, howt'ver, in his interview' 
w’ith the Rinnanian envoys added that lie 
ladievi'd tho Rumanians in tlie oceupit'd dis- 
tricts to be invincibly opposed to the ma.in- 
teiianee of the ruling House. In support of 
tliis allegation the envoys w’ero showui a nieino- 
rial advocating a change of dynasty signeil by 
various ( h'rmanr»philes of Bnkan\st. It is note- 
worthy that M. Marghiloinan had not a]3})endcd 
Jiis signature to this document. 

On the . strength of tliese manomvres, for 
w’hieli he:*assnmod full erc'dit. Count Czeriiiu, 
again in the name of the Emperor Charles, 
requested audience of King Ferdinand. This 
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iniorviaw took place at a ^lolilaviaii railway 
station, in the presoive of Cenoral Averescii, 
the Rumanian Premier. Count C/f^rnin, who 
was by turns obsequious and brutal in his 
manner, reiterated the arguments that h© had 
already urged, and iiahieed tlie King to accept 
the preliminarv terms prescribed hy the ('entral 
Powers, As set forth in suhsequent Vienna 
oflieial statements, the original intimation 
through an Austro- rrungarian cliannel was that 
the peace conditions demanded from Rumania 
would be honourable, and that, witliout entering 
into any obligat ion to tight against her Allies of 
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the haitente, she might come to an understand- 
ing with the four enemy States “ to combat, in 
union with the lat ter, the dang(*rs of an inter- 
national revolution and anarchy.” Tlie terri- 
torial demarals of the (J(^ntral Pow^*rs were not 
specified at the outset, but. Count (tzi'rnin latt'r 
made them [ilain to the King. 

All obst'rvers wore unanimously agreed 
tJiat if the tmi^my liad bcH*n success! ul in dis- 
possessing the King and Queen th<\y would 
hav'e been abl»^ to rely upon enthusiastic 
restoration after the war. Rumanian patriots, 
like M. Take Jont^scu, iraleed, dt'clan‘d that 
the Rumanians would not hav'i^ submitteil to 
change of dynasty until they had fire«l their 
last cartridge. 

The feelings entt'rtiiined tow^ards Iving 
Ferdinand by those Alli<‘<i officers aiul ofTficials 
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who had come into contact with the Rumanian 
Royal Family during tiie war were shown on 
the departure of the Rritish and French 
Missions towards the middle of March. 1 before 
their dt*partnre (h*ia*nil Thdlai'd an<l tlie mem- 
bers of tlu* British military missifai wire 
n*eeiv«‘d hy the King, who thaiikecl all the 
(iftieers for th(*ir valuable services. In r<'})ly, 
t ho General ask(‘d Jiis officers to gi\"(^ threi^ 
cheers for liis ^lajcsty. TJiese were ht‘artily 
given. ddi(^ Frtaieli military mission, under 
General Berthelot, which was by far the most 
imj)orta.nt oni' in Rumania., and had done most- 
signal work in re^irgaiiiziug tlii; Rumanian 
Army, was warmly thanked hy fh(‘ King, w’ho 
said that h(‘ had no words a<le(piate to I'xpress 
his recognit ion. 

ddie fortitiid(< of tlu‘. Rumanian .Vrmv nnd<*r 
the galling reohto.' imposed hy the Bnkarest 
'^freafy strikingly atti\sfs tiu'. di'V'otion of thf^ 
p‘'oplf‘. As soon as the King had permitted 
onicers to n*sign htdort? r^.'Ufdiing tlu» age 
limit many of tluan rt*sigiu‘(l their commis- 
sions and [ireforiiul to ri^k tlu‘ advtaitnrons 
jouriay through Russia, to Miirman, in f>rd('r 
to take pas.sag(‘ to h'lancc', ami to figlit there 
for the Alli(Ml causes ddic lot of thos(‘ who 
ri‘main(‘d behind was imnu^a^urahly liarder. 
In aeconhineo wafh the, p(‘aei' tnady, the 
dt'mobilisation of the Rumanian Army began 
immediately aft<‘r tla^ signatu '» of the pre- 
liminarit'S. A German T)(‘mor>i../at ion Com- 
mission was ajipointed to supervise the 
Rnmanian Jlcadquarttas, and (hu'man 
ollicers W(*n^ attaelu'd to each di\’ision to sen 
that tin* conditions wen* fnltilled. Tlu^ 
Rnmanian Army' leaders, (oaieral Averesen 
and Gentu’al J^rezan, immediaf<‘ly resigruMl. 
ddic' strength of the Rumanian Army was 
rtMlueed from to :{0,(K)d im*n. ddie 

effe<-tives of infantry n^ginaaits w<‘re nsineed 
from f,0t)t> to 2t)() men and niountecl r(‘gim<*nts 
to 120. Only HiO romuls of anmmuition per 
ritle w(‘n^ allowtsl. The mnaining arms and 
munitions wovo stonsl under a German and 
Rumanian military guard. For police |mr- 
poses the Rumanians wem permitt<Ml to keep 
mobilized in Bessaral)ia. two divisions ; hut 
hotli of tlu'so wer(i the so-called mixtsl Oohrud- 
jan Divisions. Denuihilized men who w't‘ro 
iiativt's o1 W'allachia a.n<l 01 tenia were allowed 
to return to tluMi* liom(‘s iindcT strict ({ermaii 
control ; tlu^se onicers and num, without 
respi'ct of rank, were compelled to submit to 
the liumiliatiou of saluting every German 
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solclior, even [)riv^rttes. liuTtiariians in general 
were Hllt)wecl to pass from Molciavia into tho 
invaded t<‘rritory only with special permits 
issued by tlie (ierman military authorities. 

Following upon a general election, the new 
Rumanian Farlianient assembled on June 17 
in tin* iVational Th<‘atre at Jassy, wlien King 
Jo rdijiand read the following sp(H‘c?h from the 
Throne : — 

Si*iia1f»rs and D.-putios, — Now, as over, ifc givos mo 
livrlx" sH< i^fact ion lo bo in t lio tni<l''t nf tlio iiaiionV 
n‘prr^»M»taf ivos. doming from tho reoorit General 
Klaatioii, you bring mo tho r«5al foi'lings of (ho ccuii(ry 
r*,on<’.**rnitig tho lianl il(‘cisinns which arc iinflor our 
careful I'xami nation. 

'rhrown on its own rosourc<*s, onr cotintry with 
iioblf* and high-iniiatMl patriotiMrii has .saorific<*d I lie 
fiowiT of its bravo sons, but th<j jirolongation of arinod 
nvsi^lanco would liavo cxbaustoil its strongtb tti (ho 
point ot dost niot iou, and IxUinaiiia has ooiioliidt'd a. 
ptaico which was forcod upon hnr as a noco.ssary con- 
flit ion of lifT cxistcncf*. Ill acc<*rdaiicf‘ with tJio pn*- 
sf;riptir)n of tho CoiiMt it nt ion, tho lortns of tlio TNiac*? 
'Treaty w'ill forthwith bf* submitted tf» tlio r.ogislatmv 
tfir approval. 'This (naity ma.nifostly imposou painful 
saonticf's upon (hi* nation, l>ut (lio Rinnatiiaii peojilo 
will f'Xamiuf* it wit fi (hat manliness whioli exact com- 
pri'luaision of tho Stal«?*s intcr<‘sts in faco of tho rc‘al 
piisit if>n IfMifls. 

Moanwhih*, lot. us (hank hf‘a.von that ]n'o.*i.scly in tlni 
hour ot thos(< trials tho fofiling ot bohniging t ti a common 
rao(‘ has hrnnghl ha.ok t o tho raothiM* ctiniit ry t ho hoaut ifn 1 
•Mohlavian hind w'hiidi was torn fnan thf< soil of onr 
fiilluTs, an«l has thrown tlui bossarahian pooplo into 
hf*r arms in ord<‘r t<» onhanco hor strength tor labour 
and hor faith in tho future. 'Tho good ro(;opfioii which 
this gi'oat f*v<‘nt mf*t with on t hti part of the' Powers 
with whom we fiavo hetai negotiating (’oncerning pcae<‘ 
has pavi*d the way tor th<^ restoration of our friendsliip 
as it existed in tho past. Whilst maintaining good 
relations with otiior coniitrios, wo shall (.aideavour to 


rosnino normal relations with tho new States vvhicri are 
ill coiirsf! of formation. 

Senators and Deputies, tho Financo Minister is unahlo 
as yot to subiint to you tho normal Budget, for 
which the country will assuredly consent to make 
the requisite sacrifices. H 5 will, howovor, lay before 
you a series of measures to enable tho National Tnausurj 
to rodiico tho burdmi upon it, anti to satisfy tho extra 
ordinary roquiromonts with which W(» aro facod. 

'riio crowning point of your work will bo to fix tho 
points of our Gonstitution, which wo must revise so 
that in tlm shortest period, and before any other con- 
st it utitmal change, we may carry out agrarian reform 
ami aw^akon tho lower classes of tho nation to r<*al 
political life. 

Tho Chambor, in its reply, promised to ap 
prove tlio Petiee Treaty without delay, aiul 
oxpri'sscsd the eonviction that Rumania, con- 
fid(uit in tho powtir of patriotism and in tho 
spirit of saerifietj of its sorely tried people, 
would find strength to live and progress. Ry 
virtue of tho Trmtty Kninania hail become a 
neutral State. 

Referring to those first manifestations of 
Rumanian political sentiment afte^r tho peace, 
Tlorr von Kuhhnann, in the speecli in the 
Ri'iehstag a few days later, mtido a show of 
deprecating “ open mistrust ’* of Rumania, 
but declared that Gorman policy and public 
opinion would necessarily continue to adopt a 
waiting attitude towards dovelopments in tiiat 
country. In his opinion, the history of i wonts 
befon^ tho war absolutedy proved that the great 
majority of the Rumanian peo]>!i^ had been 
“driven into tho war against their will by a 
small number of partly sellish, partly light. 
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iiiiiultvl, jiartly criminal politicians and business 
iiuMi.’' lie continued : — 

riu* attitude hitherto adopted })y llu^ Ruimuiian 
(%ibitiet with which we <;oiiehidod pea<!e gives a guaranpH*, 
-o fur us I can s(>e, that those persons whose guilt can he 
-hovvn will be >)ro\ight to account, and the fact that this 
ctanos from thtj Jtuinaniaii people of their fiwn fr“(} will, 
without any attempt at pr<*ssure from oiit-ide, gives 
this act of national expiation its true viilue for us, too. 
It will depend on tin? c,arrying out of this net of national 
i‘Xf)iatioii how the furtlua* course of Uuruaiiiau policy 
iv judged hy our jiuhlic tjpiiiion at- large. 1 think the 
Speech from th<^ 'riirorje at tlx* rc'ci'ut op«aiing of the 
KuinnTuaii J*iirliain(*!»t, whi<*h has been sununotied to 
ratify the pi^ace, permits iis in this respect to obtain a 
not unfavourable glimpse into tlx^ f\it»u'e. 

The tlK'ory nl‘ “ national ti.\piation enun* 
ciiitcitl ore rotnn lo by Ilcrr v"on Kiihlmann was 
bound to oxcitc c(Misi<lcrabl(' interest- as a 
pi’eet'doiit , quite a-pa-rt from (Ik* particular 
a[>[)lieat.iou desigiK'd for it by its author. 
This thc'ory, likti the formula of no arinex- 
atiotis and no indemnities ” to which the dele- 
gates of the Central Towers pa.id such com- 
placent lip-serviet^ at the Jhx'st-bitovsk con- 
ferences, was dtdy added to the armoury c»f 
double-edg('d weapoits that t in* ( h*rmans had 
l)een forging tlirouglioiit 1 Ik* war. 

In particular, however, Tlcrr von Kuhlintinn 
Wiis mertdy, as ho imagined, refieeting tlie 
artificial agit»ition created by the Cermans in 
Rumania for tln^ prosecution of M. Brat-iaiui 
and the memb(^rs of his ('ahinet. Aln^iwly in 
May, shoi'tly after the formal signature of tlic 
iiukarest Tr(:‘aty, it was reported that an 
inquiry was to be instituted into the conduct 
of the war and the administration of the 
Stat(? funds. At the end of Juia* the Rumanian 
Chamber of Deputies, after sp(*eches by the 
Foreign Minister, M. Aricai anfl by the Premier, 
M. Margliiloman, iinaniinously adopted the 
r<*ply to thei speech from the Throrv*. M. Arioii 
declared that the hour of justice had struck 


and that- tlu? country demandcfl from Parlia- 
ment the fixing of the rc^sponsibilities. “ Past 
errors,” he said, “ must be expiated and crimes 
must Ix' punisluMl.” The PrtMuier e\plaiiu‘d 
that- his predecessor, Cont*ral Avi>rescu (who 
in tlK' UK'antimt^ ha-d bet‘U returned to the iu*w 



COUNT C/ERNIN, 

Auhtro-Huntfarian Foreij^n Secretary until 1918. 

Parliam<*nt ns an ludcfX'iident- memlx'r), had 
had no iiitc*n(ion of negotiating for the (*(m- 
clusion of peace*, but merely sought to delay 
matters, with the n^siilt that tht^ £)leniYX>- 
tent ijiri(*s liad fore(*d him to asstait to demobi- 
lization and the passage.^ of (jerinan troops 
through Moldavia. In the eourst^^of his 
fiu*ther declaration of policy M. Margliiloman 
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M. J. J. C. BRATIANU, 

Rumanian War Prime Minister. 

that stops would ho taken by Iho 
( Jovoniinotit f f'rnporarily to siispencl the irre- 
movability of judges, "rhis annouricemeiit 
was regard('d as iiidieating aii apprelieiision 
on t-h(^ part of the CJovi*rnnient lest the irre- 
movable .fudge's, who, as members of the 
Apt^cal (Jourt, would have to hear any indict- 
ment against M. ffratianu, should acquit him, 
as Mu*y were regarde<l as being almost exclu- 
sively |)artisans of the former l^remior. 
I'hroughout tlie month of July Parliamentary 
Committees at Jassy were engaged in dis- 
cussing the merits of an impoaclimont. 
Towards the end of the month Marshal von 
Tvia-ckenstai, in his capacity as Dictator at 
Pukarest, was reported to have advised his 
own (lovernment that, as far as Clerniany was 
concerned, the case against tho Bratianu 
Cal)inet should bo dropped, as an acquittal was 
practically certain. At tho same time it was 
stated tliat tlK'* Rumanian Chamber had 
unanimously approv'od tho prosecution of 
IM. Bratianu, M. Take Joncseu, and tlioir former 
colh'Mgia's. ^leanwhile M. Take .Tonescu had 
left for the W't'st ; as he was leaving Rumania 
a number of soldiers returning home by train 
called out to ]un\ : “ (Nano back with victory 
and our <leliveranc<^ ! 

Rumania after the ]M'ace was in tho situation 
of an oc'cupied country governed by the enomy. 
Tho ^Marglii Ionian Cabinet was merely tho 


shadow of the German Command. Economic 
conditions wore desperate. Only a small area 
of land had been cultivated ; drought x>rovailod 
throughout tho spring of 1918 ; and the crops, 
as tho (Jerinans also discovered before the 
autumn, yielded practically nothing. The 
population, herded together, underfed, and 
dex^n^ssed, suffered torriblo hardships, and 
epidemics of all kinds were rampant. There 
were villages of 300 to 500 inhabitants that had 
bc^cn reduced to 40 by sfjottod typhus and other 
scourges. About 60 per cent, of tlie cattle 
and over 70 per cent, of tho horses had gone. 
Nearly the whole of tho railway rolling-stock 
had been lost. Tho productive capacity of tho 
country liad been rcdiicecl in every tlircction, 
Jassy, tlie caj^ital of Moldavia, liad been 
since November, 1916, the capital of tlie 
Ruiiiaiiiari kingdom. Although jieace was 
concluded in May, 1918, between the Central 
Powers and Riunaiiia, the Royal Family, the 
Goverument and the legations dct(u*miiu‘d 
not to return to Bukarest until tlie German 
oecujiation authorities, with their troox^s and 
caiiq) -followers, had been withdrawn. Tn peace 
time the new cajiital had a xiopulation of about 
65,000, and might have sheltered without undue 
inconvenience another 10,000 or 15,000 souls. 
Some 70 i^er cent, of the iriJiabitarits were 
Jews who earned just enough to keex> alive. 
The smart society of .Jassy lived in a sexmrate 
quarter of the town. When the tlireat to 
Bukarest became imminent and the Govern- 
ment decided to move to Jassy the ])opu]ation 
increased at one bound by some 1 00,000 x)(?rsons. 
An army of officials with their families, tho mem- 
bers of Parliament, tho staffs of the banks, and 
a ve'ry largo number of well-to-do people 
from tho invaded territories swarmed in. A 
few weeks later the Russian and Rumanian 
Headquarters also moved to tho new capital, 
so that by .January, 1917, tho population of 
.Jassy had grown to about 200,000. Prices 
went tix^ by leaps and bounds and profiteering 
bc(*.ame as rampant as tho diseases which broke 
out among tho underfed and ovcrcrow^dcd 
Xiopulatiou. Over 15,000 cases of sy^otted 
tyhoicl occurred in tho town, and it was only 
thanks to the devotion of the Rumanian an<l 
French doctors that tho epidemic was kcx)t 
even within these limits. More than. 150 
Rumanian doctors and a dozen French doctors 
and nurses x^aid for their efforts with their lives. 
Special food and medicine.s wore very scarce, 
and tho Britisli Red Cross Society rendered 
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most valuable service by supplying the hos- 
pitals and the civilian population from their 
stores, thus helping to save many lives. 

Financially the situation was even worse. At 
the outbreak of war the Budget had amounted 
to some £20,000,000, while the National Debt 
stood at about three titnes that figure. In the 
period from August, 1910, to February, 1918, 
the rev^enue had seriously diminished, while 
the Debt had increased to about £250,000,000. 
In May the De>)t was estimated at fully 
£400,000,000. As the military situation was 
alw ays critical and the Govorninont had decided 
twice before the Kussian collapse to move to 
Bussia, thos(^ who possessed money kept it at 
homo and did not invest it in Government 
seeiirities. The^refore only a comparativ<4y 
.small amount hail been raised in Kumania by 
loans. The greater part of the funds needed 
had to he raised abroad, especially in England, 
but also in France and the Ihiifisl States, at a 
rate varying from 4 to 5 per cent. Thus the 
interi'st which Kumania had to pay on her 
National Debt represented a sum equal to 
nearly the whole of her Budget in pre-war days. 

Kumania thus found herself faced with the 
almost ovwwholming y)roblems of reconstruc- 
tion at the very moment when slie was being 
crusluMl under the complete military, economic, 
and political domination of the (.\mtral Bowers, 
'riie financial burden of the war (^xeeedctl 
£120,000,000, apart from the £400,000,000 of 
the National Debt. From the Kumaniaii State 
Bank no less than £04,000,000 had been bor- 
rowed on account of war costs. In order t o meet 
these heavy liabilities, the (^lovernmcnt pro- 
posed, in addition to a graduated income-tax 
and war-profits tax, to levy an internal loan 
and to introduce an alcohol monopoly, higher 
probate and stamp duties, taxation of mort- 
main ijroperty, a special tax on sugar and tea, 
etc., and to reduce the number of ofiicials. 
Among other measures the Rumanian Chamber 
passed a Bill compelling workmen to w^ork on 
tlio railways — in view especially of the new 
German Trans -Moldavian lines to the Ukraine — ■ 
and another Bill providing for compulsory culti- 
vation of the fields for five j^ears. The wheat 
erop had proved a failure, and as maize, tlie 
staple food-crop, was only medium, this measure 
was necessary in oriler to stave off starvation. 
Throughout Eastern Europe, indeed, in Poland 
and in the Ukraine, the drought had seriously 
reduced the harvest. In Bessarabia the crop.s 
w’ero equally poor. In this I’egion, w’hich had 
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united itself with Kmmmiain April, the position 
g»*adually improved during the summer. The 
land had been divided among the peasants by 
an autonomous National Council, whicli was 
also authorised to carry out agrarian reforms. 
The administration was autonomous, subject 
to the supervision of a Rumanian Commis- 
sioner-General. Ukrainian protests against the 
reunion of Bessarabia with Rumania wore 
rejected and ultimately withdrawn. 

As far as their own interests required it, 
the Germans ever since they luwl ocenf)ied the 
country had been actively engaged in wiu’ks 
of all kinds in Kumania, including not only 
the establishmmt of riv^er docks and wharves 
and the restoration of the oil-wells, but also 
the most intensive cultivation of the Humaniau 
fields under forced labour. They estimated 
that in 1917 they had cultivated in this way 
nearly one-half of the TjUOO.OOt) acres in their 
occupation. For this activity they claimed 
considerable merit, on the ground that it 
would prove of ])ennan(Mit value to thi' 
country, and that above all the i)easaiitry 
could not but benefit in the highest degree 
from the prospect of having for many years 
to come an assured market for their goods at 
fixed prices. And in these benefits the (k^r- 
inaiiH claimed that they were morally entitled 
to participate. While, therefore, it might 
have been some sort of comfort for Rumanians 
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THE RUMANIAN ROYAL FAMILY. 

Phntof(raphed after the New Year ThanksgtviojS Service. Left to rijjht : The Archbishop of Rumania, 
Princesses Hlizeheth and Ileana, the Queen, Princess Marie, Prince Carol and the Kin|{; General 
StitcherbatchelF, General Berthelot (in li^ht uniform), and M. Bratianu. 


It) ivfif'rt tliat good woul<l liavo come of evil 
if tlie cataclysm assisted more evenly to distri- 
bute the wealtli of th<i country, there could 
bo no doubt t hat (h'rman social and economic 
exiH*riments in the occupie<l districts wen* 
vitiat(»d from the outsed by their artifi(;ial and 
|)urely opportunist charaf*t(M\ On tlio otlier 
haiul, th(» Kumanian Gov<»rnment during 
H117 Jiad ])assed the most sweeping measures 
of constitutional and land reform. Tlw' [)easant 
sfddier, it was acknowledged, had won with 
his blood tlu' riglit to poss(\ss the soil. Upon 
this principle was })ascd the King’s pledge 
of legislation conferring this riglit. Sucli 
legislation nec(‘ssarily deman<led, as a con- 
tlition precedent, retorm of tht^ electoral 
s^’^^tem, and the substitution of universal, 
equal, diri^ct and t secret suffrage for the old 
Prussian system which had entirely nullified 
tl'(^ [leasants’ votes. The land reform scheme, 
providing for an increase in the aggregate 
area of peasant holdings from to 85 per 
cent, of the whole land, one of the highest 
proportions in any country, had, together 
with the principle of universal suftVag(», been 
adopted in the (Constitution, by <)verwholming 
majorities, by the Senate and (Chamber during 
June, 1917, All these reforms Margliiloiiian 
and his (ierman and Germanophil friends, 
in the interests of certain landed and finan- 


cial cliques, did not hesitate to pronounc*e 
against. 

fly the Treaty of Bukarest tlie German 
Government had dealt with the Jewish question 
in &uch .T, way as to constitute an outrageous 
interference with. Rumania’s independence 
williout providing any complete alleviation 
of Jewish disabilities. Very diih^nmt was tlu* 
frank and syrnpatludic attitude of the Entente 
Bowel’S. Lord Robert Cecil in May, 1918, 
in reply to a question in the TTousi^ of Commons 
stated that TT.M. Gt^vornmiait supported the 
full solution of tho question to which the 
Bratianu - Take Jonescu Govi^rnment liad 
phnlged themsolvos in June, 1917. This 
honest and tactful dealing with tho question 
commended itself to . both Rumanians and 
Jews and w^as two months later copied by the 
Italian and French Governments. In August 
the ftalian Ambassador in London was in- 
structed by“ his Government to inform M. 
Sokoloff, roprosonting the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, that the Italian Government recognized 
that the provisions 'of-^‘the Bukarest Treaty 
relating to religious equality in Rumania were 
less liberal than those privileges which tho 
Rumanian Government itself had spontaneously 
promised. The Italian Government accord- 
ingly declared that it would use its best ^/ndoa- 
vours to secure for the Jews in Rumania a 
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r^ottloinent which w ould definitely assure them 
permanent eqiudity. The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, AI. Pichon, moreover, in a 
letter to the Central Committee of the Allianeo 
Israelite Ilniversellc, said that the hVench 
(Government was convinced tliat the restricted 
emajvcipntion promised to the Jews in Kuinaiiia 
at (i»*rman dictation was not in accord with the 
di‘claratioiis of Al. Bratianu and AT. '^f'ake 
Jonescu in June, 1017, when they aiinoiinctMl 
that (^ver since August, 1914, it had heen 
agreed, in agreement with A'l. Kilipt'S(*n. to 
setth' the Jewish c[uest ion an<l to place t In* .h*ws 
in Kuinania on a footing of c;oin])let<' euuality 
with their fellow-subjects. Al. Joneseu •‘ven 
addeil that lie did not consider ccpiality 
before the idW to bo enough, but that, efforts 
ought to be ma<lo to promote fraternal n'lalions 
between Jews and (Jliristians. Al, JHchon 
promised that at thf) opj^ortune moment the 
French Covernmont would take stejis to (uisuro 
that tlio very broad views of these great 
Kumanian statesinoii should priw ail. 

At evi‘ry turn and in every field Rumania 
fouiul herself coufrontod with circumstanc*es 
that <lemanded heroic couragt' and endurance. 
I’o this noblo example her Allies* were fain to 
do homage. Tho Germans took care, to remove 
inconvenient witnesses to their “ knightly 
methods of tn^-iting invaded territories soon 
aftf'r tliey had seized Bukarest-. T I ley roquestci I 
that the American and the Dutch rejiresen- 
tatives should be withdrawn, and this request 
had to be complied with. But notwith- 
standing t his precaution enough leaked out to 
show that not even tlie fate of Bi'lgium had 
bt‘en sarlder or mort' tcuTiblc than the? fate of 
Rumania. Tier anguish had bc'en ileeper 
because it folio w^ocl upon a bri<d’ s]jell of bril- 
liant succ^ess. The dangers of tlu^. triiimphcWit 
rush acToss the Transylvanian monutains were 
ch^ar to tlu^ well informed, but naturally they 
W'ert' not visible to the masst*s of th^^ Jiumanian 
people. ''Phen eame the shock of defeat in- 
flicted by overwhelming numbers, well 
ecj nipped and skilfully commanded. The 
Huinaniaiis fought with 'Splendid tenacity, 
but when King Ferdinand reopened Parliament 
at Jassy three days before Christmas in 1910 
two -thirds of his kingdom w^as in the hands 
of the enemy. The King and his people never 
faltered. ** Our faith,** AT. Bratianu pro- 
claimed, “is intact.” The general misery was 
intensified by a winter of unusual severity, but 
with indomitable spirit they turned at once to 


cho work of rtuirganization. Two days after 
the Session liad opened a powt‘rful Coalition 
administration was formed in whieli tlic> fol- 
lowers of M. Take .loueseu joiii(‘(l hands witli 
the follow'ers of Al. Bratianu. It was a hopeful 
sign that acute parly divisions had disap- 
^x^arevl before tlie uatioiCs <laiig<‘r. (fiN^al 
boyars, likt^ AT. Filipeseu, wIjo w’(>II kn(‘w w hat 
social and c‘(*ou(>mi(* ehauges tin* war must 
bring to tlitj th'trimout of their order, hail long 
before sacrificed considerations of pi^sifion a.iid 
of wealth to the national aspirations for a 
“Great Kumanja.** Among politi<*al chiefs 
AT. (^arp and M. Arargliiloman were prominiMit 
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exceptions to tlu* gi'iicral rule of iiiiiou. 
But save for a ft'W' politicians imbu<'<l 
with inveteratt* distrust of Russia, or warped 
by the hitterni'ss of bygone eonflicts, the 
Rumanians stoutly undertook the task that 
was before tlumi. 4’hc Army had not been 
dciiioralizetl by (U ftait, and under tlu' firm and 
skilful hadership of (haieral Averescu and 
General Prc/.aii, Cliicf of t ht^ Staff, it was stea-dily 
and thoroughly rcorganiz(‘d. Bow well this 
W'ork was done and how^ excellent the material 
was shown by tlie “ stubliorn and invaluable 
resistance ” to the enemy w hich, as Air. Lloyd 
George declared in his messagii in August, 1917, 
to Rumania on the o<.*easion of the anniversarv 
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of Iior fiitry into tli(^ war, ronstitutc'd a “ 
fudicfiit- (‘xainplo ” of tho stnai^rth wliicli frot*- 
(lean 1o a freo Tt was, first 

ah()V(» all olso, ill onba* to froi* the iiiillioiis of 
Kiiniaia's who live iiiuler Magyar oppression 
that the Uuinauians of tin* kingdom aeeepf(‘d 
the h'arfnl risks of joining tin* Entente. It 
was a. tragic fate tliat the stormy dawn of 
<lemo(*raey in Russia should liave involved in 
a common collapse a (ouiitry like Humania 
that hail given such an earnest of her strivings 
aft<‘r the democratic* ideals of the West. 
Xothing could ha\’e been nic^rc' honciurable 
than the* c*onstant faith of Kumanian patriots 
in tiieir self-imposed exile that the Westca'n 
Allies w(*re dedermined not to shc^ithc* the sword 
until they had attained the emancipaticjii of 
till* op|>ress('d peoples and the security of tlio 
pi iuci])k's of frt'e government. 

Th(^ following Obs<*rvations, dated May 1 (>, 
HM H, w(‘re drawn up by the* Allied ^Ministers at 
Jassy with n*gard to the* conditions of peace* 
im])oscd upon Kuniania by the CVnlral 
Emwc'fs : - 

1 o t lu* iiitdriutiUoit \vt‘ liax o nlroady fnriii>.hc(t, 

wo C’l >nnii\iMH’a1 o a stat (‘tDcnt ot tlit* ocoulitiofi^ 
nil Riirnaiiia, which dcMiioMstrato in the hot possihlr 
inannor tlic insaliahh* greed and hypnerisy of German 
Iniperiah'-ni. 


By rc'qiiost of the* (3ern)iin'^. ono of tho rtqiorts states 
that the treaty admits of neither annexation nor iiidetii- 
nily ; hut tlii^ territories tnkc'u from Rumania in tho 
l>o)»riidja and in the moiintain dislriets c’ontain about 
one-tenth of the emtiro population, or more than 800.000 
inhabitants, and extend to more than 20,0<)0 srjuaro 
kiloinc'tres. Strategic reasons have Ih'imi invokc'd to 
justify t)ie rec'titif'atioii of frontii'i's. 'I'hat ]>ri‘tt*xt is 
ali'-urd ; if the (Jentral Kinpir(\s were to emerge vie- 
leiriijus, Rumania would rc^main in thc^ position of a 
(M'rinan colony, and could not in any way const itute a 
menaco to them; on the other haiiri, the* victory of tho 
Kntente would r<‘-cst ahlish the kingflom in its integrity, 
a fac't wliich cannot but lie recognized by our enemies. 
Tn reality, the most ff*rtiIo forests of the mountain district 
arc included in the territories joined to Hungai y. and tho 
prineipal olijeet of these root itieations has lieen by tliis 
means to round (*1T tlie sporting estates of tlio Ifungarinn 
nobles and to ensure thc' prosperity of the forest exploita- 
tion crompanies, in which so many j>ersons of iinportaneo 
ill the two Kmpires are interested, and which will tlius he 
ill a position to creates a monopoly t>f hiiilding timber. 

Tht‘ Oentral Kmpircs have stated that the territories 
taken from Rumania wore ■uniuliahited. That is not. t)ie 
ease. 'J’hi' distriet annexed to Hungary contains 170 
villages, with a total population of over 1. ‘10,000 inhabi- 
tants. This population is »‘Xelusively of the jmrost 
Rumanian stock, and has j'a-eserved its nationality 
tlirinigh successwe invasions in the mountain valleys, 
where it found an inviolable refuge during t he i.lomina( itm 
of the Turk. 

Finally, tho monopoly in the exploitation of tho 
forests and the sal»^ of timber, as w’dl as in the export of 
<*erea!s, set up by the treaty to the profit of Germany, in 
reality represent a war indemnity, the payment of whieh 
will weigh heavily on Kiiruania for a long tinier to come. 
From this year onwards the profit whieh Gc*rmany will 
rc‘ali'/.e as a result of the dilTi'reneo between tho real value 
of the cereals and tho prices imposed will bo considerable. 
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Furthorraore, tho Austro-G«rmfiiis have enforced the 
c'nicession to themselves of the ri^ht to fix the amount 
of cereals to be exported, and the valuation of this 
amount is to be made in relation to their needs, and not 
in relation to tho abundance of tho harvests. By virtue 
of this arran^ijemont Hiimania, oven after tho signature 
t»f p.Mioc, will bo forced to submit to a measure of rationing 
wlueh may well amount to famino. Finally, it is tin* 
lliimanian tlovernment wlio must ailvanco the price 
<>f the produce ijurcliased by tho Central Finpires, 
opening for them a current account, which need 
not bo settled till a later date and at the latter’s con- 
venience. 

'rin treaty has laid down a Uino-limit, within which 
f h ' Hiunainan Parliament are to approve its terms ; no 
limit is provided for tho exchange of ratifications ; any 
unwillingness on the* part of one of tho interested Goverii- 
m'uts will thus bo sufTicient to ensure tho iialefinite 
prolongation to their profit of tho enormous advantages 
which the Austro -Germans are still gaining from the 
state of war, which, in theory, still exists. The peace of 
l‘J i:l has not yet boon ratified by the Biilgjiriaii Chambers, 
and this is a precedent which can ho followotl ; besi(h‘s, 
the ratification of tho treaty by the RuTiiaiiian Parlia- 
ment, which will cortainly take place, can scarcely he 
Considered as strictly legal. two great historical 

Kumanian parties abstained from participating in the 
election of this Parliament, which thus took place under 
the pressun* of the German cx-eufiatioii, before the 
Rumanian soldiers ha-d been jibl(» to return to their 
homes in order to tako part in i(., and in pursuance of an 
electoral law which had boon abrogated by the Parliament 
dissolved by the Marghiloman Mijiistry ; this former 
Parliament was alone qualifio<l to set up the n<?w electoral 
system on the l)asis of universal suffrage, which ha<l 
already been voted in principle. Th<* names of the eandi- 
<lat.es in this 2»rntence of an election w<‘ro submilt<*d for 
th(' approval of the Gorman authorities, who, in any ease, 
wf're alrearly in possession of all necessary gnaraiitee*^* 


owing to tho previous appointment of M. Marghiloman 
and to the abstention of tin* pro-Kiitente party. 

Far from giving Rumania partial freerloni, the present 
peace will complete Inn- subjngat it>ii and her ruin ; (Jer- 
many will continue to occupy her territories, oven after t ho 
ratification, which, as we havt* >oen, she can jmt off as 
long as die may wi-.h : the navigation of the Ibinube, 
the posts and telegraplis. and the railways remain under 
German control; hy request of the Rnmaiiian (lovcfn- 
nient, a German <1. -legal (» has beon appointed to eaeli 
Ministry. War iuat4'rial ami munitions are to be stored 
in the oe<-ui>ied territories and under the care of the 
German military authorities ; finally, Rumania mav only 
ke(*p in being the forc-s neei-s^ary for policing lu-V 
territory. * 

A German company for a^nenltnral exploitation has 
been foiimled with a capited i)f St) millions. It s<M-ks to 
create a momipoly of Kumanian agrienlt nral pnaluce 
umler the form ot long lease-. enneJuded under coV(*r of 
Uieoeciqiation, reeogni/.ed by t In- 1 reat if-s. amlamounling, 
in reality, to expropriation in ilisgnise. On the sig„atnr.; 
of the treaty ot peace, t h*- German (-ommaiid ])roiiiul- 
gated an order requiring the entire male population of 
tho occupied territories, that is to say, of two-thirds of 
Rumania, between the age-s of 14 and 60, to carry out 
such work as may he assigne.l to them. Tlio penalties 
for tlisohetliouoe inclmh* deportation and imprisonment, 
and, in some cases, which are not expiessly defined, even 
that of death. 

To sum up, Gm-inaiiy, by the treaty she has imposed on 
iiiimania, has (-ynically ignoretl h(»r own tleclnnit ions. 
This treaty provides for the spoliation of the public 
laiub', for the scarcely c-oncealed annexation of the whole 
country, and. after the p«*ace, for its barbarous exploita- 
tion, and for thoilrnining of its resources to the profit of 
the eompierors ; it turns Ibiinania into a veritable 
convict settlement, where the entire population is 
coiidemiicd to hard labour for the benefit of the coii- 
epuTors. Tt is a fair c-xampli- of a Gt-rinan ueaee. We 
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slioiiM consider it all (ho iiiop* closely, inasmuch as the 
(Icrmim ileli'iintcs informed tlie Huinanian d(‘lcp<tes, wlu) 
were appalled at bein;!: reipiired to accept -uch eon- 
ilitions, (hat they would apfircciatc their moderation 
whi'ii they knew tlioso which would bo imposed on the 
Western Powers after the victory of the (Jentral 
lOmpires. 

Tlio orii(‘I position in which Rmnania found 
h(*rs(!lf was rende'rtHl none the more tolerable 
by tlu^ fact, that the Allied Powers duly notified 
her that they could not but coiLsider as null 


and void the dictated stipulations of tbo 
Bukarest Trt^aty, insomuch as they violated 
the rights and interests of these Powers and the 
l)rineiples for whieli they were still fighting. 
But beyond making this notifieation the Allied 
(Governments had for the moment to content 
themselves with deelaring their intention to do 
their utmost at the eventual Peace Conference 
to obtain a revision of the harsh terms iinoosed 
upon Rumania. 


CHAPTER CCLl. 


THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI : 
SECOND PHASE. 


Thk German Counter-attack and Its Aims — ^The British FV)sition and Its Weak Points — 
The Attack on Our Right Fi.ank — Partial German Success—The Attac k on Our Left 
Plank — British Withdrawal to the FlesquiAres Ruxje — German Comments on the Situa- 
tion Review of the Fighting of the Year Position on the Western Front at the 

Knd of 1917. 


C HAITER CCXLVl. dealt with the 
fighting during the British advance 
from November 20 to November 27, 
1917. The 28th and 29th were days 
of comparative quiet, utilized by Sir Douglas 
Haig to relieve the troops who had been engaged 
in the previous days’ fighting, and to prepare 
for a further attack against those tactical 
points held by the Germans which it was 
nece.ssary to take before any further advance? 
in this .section could be safely mad(*. In his 
dispatch of February 20 the British Com- 
mander-iii-Chief did not specify what these 
were ; but it. is not difficult to enumerate them. 
They certainly included the Bourlon Wood 
position, i.e., the wood itself, the village and 
Fontaine -Notre -Dame, and La Folie Wood. 
For the main object of the advance was to deal 
with the German works up to the Sens6e and 
the Hindenburg Line back to Qu(5ant and 
Bullecourti Indeed, this was expressly avowed 
in the opening y^aragraphs of the dispatch, 
which ran as follows : — 

If, after breaking ‘through tho Gennan dofenco 
systems olItthiH point (the (yambrai front) we could 
ncrure Bourlon Wood to the north and establish a good 
flank position to the east, in the direction of Cambrai, 
we should bo well placed to exploit the situation locally 
between Bourlon and tho Sens6o River, and to the 
north-wet/t. The cayRure of Cambrai itself wa.s sub- 
sidiary to this operation, the object of our advance 
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towards that town Ix'ing primarily to cover ohr flank 
and puzzle tho enemy regarding our intj-ntions,* 

A men? local advantage such as tht? ca|.)turo 
of Cambrai would have been of little value 
comymred with tho cajiture of the Ifindenbiu’g 
Lino uy) to Bulh?court, i.e., tho movement to tho 
north-west was tho real object of tho oyx>rations. 
This is yiroved by the att(*m|)ts on Mmuvres 
and tho ca])turo of 'J’adpolo Copse on tho 22nd, 
which would luive been without meaning 
unless a north-west movement had been 
intended Unless this could be made tho 
Cambrai advanee conferred no strategical 
advantage on tiko British, the only gain being 
the losses in men and mat(;rial iufliet(‘d on tho 
Gcmians, against which must, of course, ho set 
off tho.so incurn?d by us. 

The British trooyis at the c?nd of November 
occuyded a v(?ry yirom)unccd sali(;nt position, 
wliich in itself was distinctly h'ss favourable 
for defence? than tlu? straight line y^reviously 
hold from Boursies to Goimelieu. The length 
of tho new lino measured on the? curve was 
about 20 miles, but that of the cheml joining 
the two extremities e)f arc, i.e., tho olei 
position, was e^nly miles, and it therefore^ 
reqUire'd two anel a-lialf times as many troops 
to defend the new as were needed for tho older 

♦ The itiilic's are ours. 
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and shorter line. According to Sir Douglas 
ITaig the new line from (.%\ntaiiig to the Banteux 
Ravine ineasiinMl about 1(1,000 yards. It ran 
from Cantaing by Noyellos-siir-rEscaut across 
th{^ land south of Humilly, and back over the 
canal betw(‘en Masii eres and (^rovecocur to 
G )nn(‘lieu. Ft is quite t rue that tliis distance 
is roughly about t) inih's. But, as S r Douglas 
stated, it was evi<lent during the last days of 
November that “ the principal attack ” would 
b(‘ delivered in the laaghbourhood of Bourlon, 
and tins probably accounts for his arrangements 
aiming chiefly at tic* defence of his left flank. 

This was, ind(H‘d, justifiabh* provided the 
right flank was j)ro[)erly sc'curcd. But on tlwi 
left flank a repulse would merely driv(‘ us back 
on our old position, while on the right an 
incursion in the Epehy din'ction would 
p(‘n(‘trate our original line, whicli woukl be more 
s(‘rious. The German lea<lers un(h‘rstood as 
wi‘ll as th(‘ British (Jominander-in-Chief did 
that the position \vt^ had won threatened the 
G(‘rnian works back to the Sensee. It was 
also pretty (evident to tlnan that the attack on 
the lliiahaiburg Line between Fontaine-lez- 
( h'oisilles and Bulk'court was part of a movement 
dir(‘ct(‘d against their position back through 
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Qin%nt to Oambrai. fl'lie suec(‘ss of this largely 
de])endi don our maintaining ahold onMcOiivn's, 
which in turn was tliflicult to do unless we also 
held tli(^ Bourlon ])osition to guard our flank. 
IMainly, therefore, the Germans might b(5 
expected to make vt‘ry earnest endeavours 
to recover tlu^ lather. But an offiaisivc^ against 
our right flank also ofh^red a fair prospect of 

a 
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consiclcTtible success. The whoI(‘ nest ion to 
be (leeiclcd by the Jiritish Coiiirnaii(ler-iri-Clii<‘f 
was whether he, with the troops Ik* had avail- 
abhs coiihl hope to hold the new loiif< Jim* 
against tlio nninbers the ( Jermans could bring 
against it. 

Sir Douglas JTaig plainly thought lu* could 
Jt would bc^ illuminating to know a.t wliat 
st rength he plaecul t lu* enemy and why ht* 
iissutinul tlu' (it^rmaiis had not sullu*ient 
numb<*rs to do what was actually done against 
ns, 

'Then* was also another point whi(*.h had t-o be 


some exterd to obs(‘rve the movements of the 
tMuauy. Ihit tJu*. d(*pt h of tlu» ravine a,loTig 
which the St. Quentin ("anal ran was sullicient 
in wint(*r to prevent its being illuminated 
much, especially wlieii fill(‘d with mist. 

The riglif ftojk of t lie salient , t hen^fon*, from 
Ln.t<‘au Wood liack to our old line was decidedly 
weak })y [)osiiion. 'The end of the line on the 
Honavis Kidgewas particularly o[)<*n to tlank 
attack and liable to (‘iilibide fi*om the 

<lin*ction of ( "i e\ (*co*ur. 'I\> aild to this 
danger, again to ((note Sir Douglas Haig's 
dispat<*h, tlu're was tin* fact “that from the 





A WIRIN(; PARTY RETURNINCJ. 


taken into <*onsKlcratiou by Sir Douglas Haig. 
'Phe right- side, of tlu^ Drit-ish salient wtus from 
tiu’i nature of the ground very wt^ak. Th<* 
trendies along the iionavis It dge wia’i; mere 
slu*Uer trenclu*s <*onstruet«M| sin(*(*. t he <*a-[)t uri» 
of tills ground, with very little, if any, wire, 
entanglemcait in front of t lu^m. We hold mine 
of tiu^ passages ovta* tlu* St. Chi‘aitiii (kiiial ; 
the enemy could thereti>re [lass over them 
iimler t he cover of night or mist , and Nov^uiibt*!* 
was tile, season wlu‘n mists w’ere ])rt*valent, 
espi'cially in had w(‘athor such as obtained at 
tli(* tiimv It i.s true* tlu’n^ w'as a- toll moon 
which wh(‘n visible would have cnableil us to 


Haiitcux Kavino southwards Hie divisious in 
liiH^ w<*r(‘ weak and lield v(*ry i^xtensive fronts.” 
Against 1 his tlu*rc* might, he sid- off t he fact t hat 
w<* ha<l been iii poss(*ssion of tills part- of the 
line for some' months, and t-lu^ deh‘nce.s were, 
Iherefon*, niudi str()ng(‘r than the line wt^ hatl 
jnst eaptuiv<l, where llu*y w(‘re neiM‘ssarjIy 
feeble ow ing to lack of tiiiu* to stn*ngth»*n t hem. 
'The disriateh also stated tlia-t thi^ capture of tlu^ 
Houa.vis Kidge addetl “to the s(*eunty of the 
position furtlH'r soutli.” As we shall sen, this 
w as captun*dbv t In* ( Jermans in tlieir first rush, 
ami laid, therefore*, no infiu(*nce whatever on 
ttie lighting from the 13tuiti*ux Kavim^ to t ho 
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soiiOi. It is plain, thrroforo, tliat tho now 
ri^lit flank was imfavourablo for dofonco, and 
tlu* porti<jn of tlu^ old lino t^) w'liioli it was 
aUac li(‘d was only weakly ^arrisonod. 

On the loft wo had no dofonsivo ])f)sition at 
all, nnhss tlio Hoiirlon WoojI and its appiir- 
tonano<*s wero dolinift'ly in our possossion. 
Op to t ho ond of Xov'<‘inlxa* wo ha<l hooii ont iroly 
uiiahlo to win and hold th(‘in.- In tht^ words of 
t f»o div|)at(*h. “ \\"o ha<l not ytd. suc*(MM*dod in 
^ainino aJI t ho ground nMjuinul for tho soonrity 
of t his inipn-tant foal iiro.*’ 

hi t h<‘ last <lays of I ho month it hooaino 
inoroasin^ly ovidont that I h<‘ (ha'inans intrant 
to mako a (•f)nntoi -st roko. "riu* 1 2l h Division 
ha.d in(‘aiiwhilo (‘flootc'd soino iinprov (‘inont in 
th<“ position hold ojipositc' HantcMix, and on tho 
oxtronio loft tho Kith Division inado a. littio 
flirt hor proj^ross in t hi' I liin Iiaibnr^ liint^ to 
t ho noi‘1 lew I'st of fhilloi^ourt . ( Ibsta v a-tions 

showod that moro and ni(m> troojjs wtue boin^ 
colliM*tod round Oani})rai. whilo tlu> constant 
a.rtilh“ry clearly prov(‘d that tla^ enemy 

was registering^ ranges for the use of his guns 
in tlu^ annihilating bombardment preparatory 
to an infant ry advaiae. 'I'his increased activity 
W'as not only shovNii against the new' front, but 


extended to Vendhuillo and beyond. But 
ti-If.Q. considered that tho main German attack 
would bo delivered against tho Bourlon Wood 
both on acc(iunt of tho tactical importance of 
the high ground there,, of part of which we 
had obtained possession, -and also because the 
enemy ftdt that if wo woro left in possossion, 
th(^ di*f<*nces back to tho Sonsee would be 
grax'idy thr(‘al (‘ni‘d. 

The activity of the ^ enemy, show'ing tluit 
an atta(*k was imniiiu'nt, led to special pre- 
cautions being takcai by the local commanders, 
(‘specially from ViII(‘rs-Guislain to tho south, 
"rhc'si^ inchid(‘d the distribution of extra ma- 
chine-guns to stnaigtluai supj)orting points, 
whiles tin* divisional n‘serv'i*s w'ta'o brought 
iK'art'r to tlx^ front firi'-lini*. Special obsiu'va- 
lion patrols w(‘re also siait out to give w'arning 
of any hostile advance. 

'^riii^ troops which w’t*re available to inct‘t 
I h(‘ coming storm W'ciy^ as follows : From ('a.n- 
taing to th(' extrianity of th(‘ right flank of tlu^ 
Third Army were, in ord(*r nami'd, tlu^ hth 
Division, •( 'antaing to Marcoing ; on its right 
the 20tli Division with the 87th Brigade at 
^larcoing, the 8(>th about Masniores, and tlw 
8Sth Briga-do in sup])ort' about- Gou/i(‘aucourt 
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Tho 20th Division hold tho line baok from the 
right of tho 80th Brigade, with which it was in 
touch upon the high ground, with the 12tli 
Division on its right, and the Oof h or Lanca- 
shire Division beyond it back to and including 
the Banteux Kavine. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch was by no means 
(‘lear as to whi(*h W(^n‘ tho divisions liolding 
dilTcrent parts of tlie line. It said distinctly 
tliat fiv'o were from (‘Witaing to the Banteux 
Ttavint'. 0th and 21Hh \v<‘r(' certainly 


one and a-third miles, in tho other tho proport ion 
was only a division to six miles. It is indetnl 
triKs as Sir Douglas stated, “that from tlu‘ 
Banteux Kavint* southwards tho divisions held 
very ext(»ndtMl fronts.'’ IVtost emphatically the 
one in questir)n did. lt(‘ also a<ld(‘d that the 
divisions at the southern [)arrt of our liiu* vv(*ri* 
weak. Against this ext('nsion and wi'akness 
could be s(‘t off only the fact that this part of 
our rlefeiices having been in our possc'ssion for 
some months was nuue (Munplete and betttn* 



H''rom a (,erwan photogr.'tph. 

WRECKED BRITISH TANKS IN BOUKLON WOOD. 


stationed as given above, d’his leaves three 
for the grouml })ack from iMa.r<*oiiig to the* 
Bant(‘ux Kavine, and this is the numbt^r given 
in paragraph 10 of tln^ dispatch. Tlw^ 20th 
and 12th were undoubtedly two of these, and 
the third appeal's to liave betai the ^ath or 
bancasliire Division, although the British 
Commander-in-chief did not say so. T1 m‘ 
distance those three divisions held was roughly 
tour miles. Nor was any information gixeii as 
to the division (see clause* 10 of the* dispatch) 
the northern half of which held the front from 
Banteux -but excluding it -to Vendhuille. 
What was it, and where was its other half ? 
At any rate, this half division had to liold a 
length of at least three miles or only one-fourth 
less than the tliree divisions to the north of it. 
In the ono case there was a division to every 


organizi'd than th<* parts on the groun<l we had 
rec-ently captured. 

Jn rc*ar of this ])ortion of t Ik^ British line 
wt*re tln.^ (hiards and 2nd Cav'alry Divisions in 
reserv(‘ f)(‘hind ba \'ac(pn‘rie-Villers-( J uislain, 
apparently somewhere in tlu* nt'ighbourhoo<l 
of Couziviucourt 

The left of tlu* British line, i.c., from the 
neighbourhood ot Cantaing to d’a<lpol(* (.opse, 
was composed as ft)llows. On the extreme left 
was th«* otitli Division, with one brigade at the 
point of junction of the old and new lines and 
the nanaiialer in front line to the east. To t h(' 
right of tiiis di\isii>n was the 2nd Division, 
then the. ITtli in B ourlon Wood, th<‘ oOth to 
the south of Fontaine-Xotre-Dame. To the 
right the tU h Division fornn d the connecting 
link with the 87th Brigadt^ t20th Divi- 
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sion) at Marooinp. 'Vho reserves to this part 
of lino was tlio h2n(l Div’ision, which had 
been heavily engaged, as w(‘ know, during the 
first five days' engagements. A frt‘sli South 
Midhuid Division was being brought together 
farther back, an<l tlien* wer<‘ two cavalry divi- 
sions within two to thn^t* hours’ man'll and 
another a lit tit* mon^ tlistant. Altogt't lit'r 
t hen* w(‘rt* sonu* 111 infantry divisions aiitl four 
cavalry divisions available. 

So far for tin* British ( ^anma.nder-iu-Clli(^f’s 
view of the situation and thf; arrangements he 
ma.d(' to jn(H*(' t ht* coming onslaught. 

What were the (lerman intentions ? 


'fho following order was issued on Novom- 
b(*r 29 by (Jeneral von desr Marwitz, Command- 
ing lh(^ St'Cfind German Army: — 

SolduTs of the Scroiul Ariay. 

'riio Ktiglish, l>y Ihrowinginto tho fight foaatloss Tanks 
on NttvcnihtT g.iincd a victory near Oambrni. Th(‘ir 
intt'iition was to iircak through, hut thny did not suocaed 
in iloifig so, thanks to tho ])rilIiHnt rosistanco of the 
troops wlio wf‘rc y)nt into lino to eliook tht‘ir advanco- 

\V c uro now going to turn their eiubryonit? victory 
into a di'b'at by an <‘nc*irciirjg eonntt'r-at-tack. 'Pile 
Ktitherlaial is watt hing you, and cxpt'cts ovtuy man to 
do his tlnty. 

Ihit into practice, this meant that both thi^ 
right and left, hanks of the Dritish wert^ to 1^.* 
at t ackl'd, and it was intended to concent raU‘, 
tlie energies of the German on penetrating tho 
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base of oiir salient where it joined on to the old 
line. If this were done, von der Marwitz hoj3ed 
to eaptiire a good part of the troops we had 
thrust forward towards Caiubrai. Our whole 
line would, of course, be attacked, but the main 
itlea was umloubtedly not merely t-o drive us 
back but to cut off as many of our troojjs as 
possible. It is evident that the long line we 
held would particularly lend itself to such an 
oi»eration. Tlie taieiny could select his points 
for attack without our being able exactly to 
(let ermine where they wouUl b(^ ; he had the 
advantage of the initiative an<l c*ould choose. 
We could only do our best to liold liiin, and 
(ioncentrate against him our reserves should h<‘ 
brc'ak through our defenc^es. knew exa-etly 

wliat he was about to tio ; we could only con- 
jecture*. It is the disa<l vant age common to 
all defensive attitudes. 

The attack was to be delivered against, both 
flanks, that- on our right flank being some two 
hours in advance of that on our left. Tin* 
(Jerinan Couuuan<ler had thoroughly gaug(‘d 
tlu^ position, viz., that our right was tht^ easit'i* 
flank to assauh Then' was to lu* no \ cry li<'a.vy 
artili<a*y pr('])arat ion din*elcd against- our right 
wing bt'fore th<^ attack was launched against it, 
Tlu'n* laid ln*en, of courst*, a certain amount of 
shelling, but nothing whiefi could b(‘. looked on 
as tlu* fon*runner of an attack. But about 
7.30 on th(' morning of November .30 the artil- 
lery fire b(M‘afMe more iiiti'iise all roiiral, and a 
number of gas-shells were tlirovs u int.o our lines. 
Just as th(' (jJennans had be(*n surprisetl by 
tlu* al»seiu*(' of tlu* preparatory fire l)efore tlu* 
British infantry attacks mi November 20, so 
10 days lat(*r the t roo]3s of our right flank, 
although expecting in a g(*neral way to lu* 
attac'ked, did not regard the <‘omparat iv'cly 
light artillery fire — i.e , light- in proportion 
to the usual preparatory sttirin of shells Ix'fon* 
an assault — as indicating an ininu'dia-te advance. 
Kspecially was this flu* ease as they could liear 
tlu* far heavier fini being dinu-ied against the 
Bourlon Wood position. Here the slu'lling had 
been ]3art icularly heavy on the 20th, ami on 
the opt^ning day of the eounter-atta-ek, when 
the actual jireparation began at about 3 o’ehu'k 
against the British salient at Bourlon (about 
7.1.3 only against the right flank), it reai-hed a 
gr<*at. infensity, and many gas-slu‘lls wen* 
thrown into tlu^ wood. 

The infantry attack (iii the soutlu*ni flank 
of our position extended from Masnieres fo 
Vendhuillo, a front of about 10 miles. The 


village of IMasnieres does not s(u*m to have hern 
so .severely pn*ss(*d at first, von <h*r INTarvvitz 
tiepending on the attack from (3ev^‘eaiur to 
take the deh'iieivs of Boiiavis llidge in flank, 
and also tliosi* on thc^ south si<t» of the 
Scheldt Canal, espi*eially about Masuieres. 
Pressing up along tlu* ridge, the (ha*man 
troo]3s vviiuld Im* ahh^ to take tlu^ gnn ])ositious 
ou it, aiul would be in rear of tlu* .Masnienvs 
defences. 33iis, then, formed the (>hj(*e- 
tive of till* right extninity of tlu* Cermuii 
attack. 

Their left eeui re was directed on Banteiix. 
From this villagi* two ra\in«*s ran up into the 



(JKNKRAB VON DEK MAKWII/. 
(Commanded (Fcrman Troops in the Cambrai Sector. 

British position. Tlu* mon* jiortherly I<‘d on 
to t lu* (loma'lieu Ridge towanis La \ ae- 
(|uerit*. 33u‘ other l)(‘gaiL as tlu* Ba-nteux 
Ravine which li*<l din*etly on to tlu* point of 
junetioii of the old an<l new lin(*s of eutr(*neh- 
mf*nt. .Tost short of this point it forked; ono 
deprt'ssion, tlu* Twenty-two Ravine, h'd past 
Coinu'Iieu t<) (he rear of \3llers-( { iiisla in, (lie 
otlu*r, tlu* Fosse Surge Raxiiu*, ran past ( lu^ 
front of this village. A glance at the map 
on p. 78 will sliow how' foi*midable was tlu' 
danger threatening tlu* British [losition if ( h(‘se 
attacks wer<‘ sueeessfnh The Ronavis Jlidge, 
so far fnuii being a, protection to the south 
Hank, became a. ilanger* as the Cerrnari ad\imee 
up it- led to a s<*|)aration of tlu* Masuieri's troops 
from those on the ridge, whih* p(*netrat ion up 
tlic ravines named bmke u[) the British lino 
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into tnignunit.s wliich could no longer hold out 
in tlicir original places. Villcrs-( hiislain an<l 
( lonnclii'u would c(*rtiiinly fall, and La Va(*- 
jfiicric would be t lirca.t('ned from the lh)na\'is 
lhdg(*. wliich the enemy would recover with 
Lateau \\^)()d, lh)iia\is and L(* Pa\^e. Tlu^ 
sa-tety of th(' Jiritisli new ])osition at this part 
of t he fu'ld, tliereforo, de])i‘nd(*d on t he < Jermans 
being cheeked at their tirst nisli, anrl ])revented 
from turning tlie l(*ft flank of our right wing, 
and also from penetrating at th(^ points named. 
All tilts is ])re(*isely what our troops failed to 
<lo. 

The boml>ardment did not arouse those cfin- 
ei‘rned to a sense of the coming assault ; it was 
short, not very severe, only taiough to keep 
our nam inaler cover ” “ No st<*adily ad- 

vancing barragt‘ gave warning <^»f tlu* approach 
of t lu' (k‘rman assault columns, wliose secret 
assembly was assisti'd by tlic many dee]) folds 
and liollow's ty|)ica! of a. f*halk formation, and 
shielded from (ibsta’vation from tlu' air l)y an 
tarlN' mist. Oiil\^ wluai th(' attack was u])on 
them, great numbers of low-flying Cermaii 
aeroplanes raiiu'd machine-gun fire upon our 
infantry, w hik‘ an extensivi' use of smoke shell 
and bomlis made it extremely diflieult for our 
tr(H>])s to s(‘e what was Jaqipcning on other 
parts of the battle-fii‘ld or to follow the move- 
mtaits of tin* tnemy.'’ In other words, von 
dt r ^larwitz had thoroughly appreciated the 


y-tam a (.»t;nuan photograph. 

rAINE-NOTRE-OAME. 

jiosition, knew’ th(‘ bx‘st way to attack it, and 
<‘nrrii*d out th(‘ attack with considerable 
aeumiMi. 

ddu* first warning was the artilUay fin* at 
7.15 a.m., a,n<l t lu' ( Jerman assault w’as deliv'CTcd 
in consid(‘raI)l(^ forint about 7.30 a.m. Four 
divisions wwe k‘d against the British liia' b('- 
tweiMi Masnier<‘s and Banteux, both inclusive. 
Hen' we had, it will ht' rcmemben*d, thriM* 
divisions facing cast, while tlu* 29th held the 
ground around IMasnieres and along the Sclu'ldt. 
TJu' (Jermans w<*n^ stM*n coming southwards 
in waves from the dirc'ction of Riimilly and from 
Creveeoeur, pusliing w’l'st on })oth sides of the 
canal. Our lino here ran from the north si<le 
of the canal near Crevi'coeur north -westw’ards, 
passing mid -way between Masnieres aiul Tlu- 
milly, across the Masniews-Cambrai Boad, 
towanls Noyelles. Tiie farthest advanced jiosts 
wt‘re, perha])s, 1,000 yards north of the canal, 
with supports at the locks and bridge-head 
defences and reserv(\s in the villages of Marcoing 
and jNlasnieres. 

''riu' rush of the Hermans from Crovt'canir 
brought them right upon the Bonavis Bidge, 
taking our trench(*s there in flank and rear. 
Continuing their advance, they drove back 
the gunners and took possession of a number 
of guns in position to fire on the ground near 
the canal between Marcoing and Masnieres. 
On the loft of this attack the Germans found 
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(considerable resistanee near Latean Wood, but, 
driving onward, they took Bonavis and be Pave, 
and coniiauetl up on tlio road from Bona vis 
to Gouzeauconrt, i.e.. somewhat to th(^ south- 
east of La Vaequerie. ft will Ix^ easily under- 
stood that at many points parties of troops 
who liad not givcMi way at the first onslaught 
fought hard to stem the (Jerman advances in 
w lii<‘h they were Iwdped by niaehine-gun detaedi- 
m(‘nts that indicted luawy loss on the eiuMuy 
at short ranges. Some' of thn artilt'ry also 
Jx'Id out, thougli attacked at. close ranges hy 
tile Jiostile infantry. Thus the' 92nd Field 
Artillery Jtattery north-i'ast of La Vacepu'rie* 
drove ba<*k four attacks one aftea* the otlra*, 
notwithstandingthat t h<^ host ik' infantry reach<‘d 
on more than oiu^ occasion within 209 yards 
range. Kinally, wheai loss(‘s and tlie impossi- 
bility of tli(^ ti'ams removing t he guns compe'llcd 
the detachments to abandon tluMii, th(*y <hd 
not do so till tli(*y Jia<l nanoved tlu* br(‘C‘cli 
blocks, and so mailf^ tlu' gnus useless to the 
assailants. 

On th(> Oerman left C(‘ntr(' the assaulting 
columns pushi'd up the BaiitcMix Ravine and 
its two forks, the Twenty-two Kavnia' and the' 
Fosse Surge Ravine. After piaad rating the 


British front tivnehes without much didieulty, 
they swarmc^d round the villages of V’^illers- 
(hiislain aial (Joiinelieu, wdiich wvre t hus takiai 
in flank and rear and quickly cajitured. Fast 
ot Villers-fhiislain so sudden was t Ik' (icr nan 
inroad that our t roojis on tlu* Jiigh ground 
on Vh'llers Kidg(‘ w( ri> still tight ing hard withoiit 
know'ing that tJu' enemy was aln'ady betw^ixai 
thiaii and the villagt*. South of this va’llage 
there was ii strong point, known a,s the Linu*rii'k 
Post. It was h(*ld by men of tlu' I-IOtli Livi‘r- 
j)ool Regiment and l-oth Ring's (Jwn Ro\al 
J^anca.stt‘r Ih'giment. So cut up into h»<*a.l 
struggk-s was the fighting that these gallant. 
iiKMi held out tli(^ wdiol(‘ day long against many 
li(‘rcM‘ attacks. 

The ( iiunians had so far [)rf)gn‘ssed with ease, 
and moving still onwaid capt no d ( h )u/.eaue( mrt/ 
by 9 a.m. About the* same time the outer 
d(den(‘<‘s of La. \'ac( jU(’ri(* were rcaclu'd. It had 
taktn only an hour and a. half to ga.in all 
these* succ(‘sses, i.(‘., to dr‘iv(^ our troops out of 
the norlh(‘rn end of the right flank defencivs 
and make a. considiu'ahle piaietration at the 
juiK^tion of our imwv a,n<l old lin(‘S. 

'J')i(‘ two main (Jerman a,ssaults wen* a.ccom- 
panii'd by a. general forwanl movement against. 
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our lino, and thus tho defendoi*s found them- 
wolves attacked on all sides. 

While the two brigades of the 29th Division 
liolding the canal line Marcoing to Masn eres 
had been able to hold on, tho brigade in reserve 
had found itself atta(?ked by some of the 
foremost Germans. Tlui men were at first 
a littl(5 surprised ancl sonui confusion arose. 
But they rapidly recovered and held their 
ground. 

On the extnime south end of our right the 
Gorman attack extended to a point between 
Lornpiro and lionssoy, thus including part 
of our old line, which here? was eomj>osed of 
detacho<l plants about a hundred yards apart. 
When tho Germans threw their heavy masses 
against this section they were etJUsily able to 
penetrate it not far from Honssoy, where the 
enemy came on in succ(\ssive dense waves, 
after drenching our ]>osts — whi(di were in 
patches of rough quarried grouiul -with gas. 
Our troops lu^re fought vt^ry st-outly, and, though 
it was iinj)ossibIe to j)revent the eiuany from 
breaking through, some advanced positions 
were held, and a dfdeiisive fl ink was formed, 
which was maintained throughout the day. 
Anc)th<*r assault also brokt' through our line 


a little higher up ; and sifill farther north, the 
front of two battalions was attacked, and they 
had a hard struggle against heavy odds. 

As soon as tho attack was reported the local 
reserves, which w(U’e behind Vaucellette Farm, 
were brought up. They mot the (Germans 
coming over the open, charged into them, and 
succeeded in holding them until reinforcements 
came up. The Germans were then driven 
back through arul beyond tho sugar factory 
here, which remained thereafter in our hands. 

More to the south the enemy Inul also been 
held back, and our troops, digging a hasty line, 
checked him from advari<*ing towards Fp6hy. 
Before noon the rush had been finally stopped, 
and as the Guards and cavalry came up and 
counter-attacked the German line b«?gan 
slowly to give way, until by <lusk we had 
riigained half of the ground we had lost. 

Jt will bc^ romonibcred that tho Guards were * 
in reserve behind our right wing. The local 
reserves had tlono something to hold back the 
German adviinco, but were not in themselves 
sufficient to do more than chock it. But a 
re(pi(‘st for assistafu*e had been sent to the 
Guar<ls, and about midday they came up 
b(‘lund f Joii/oaucourt and at once counter- 
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ROCKETS FOR SIGNAI 

attacked this village, took it, and drove the 
Gormans back toward the St. Quentin Ridge. 
The 51h Cavalry Division, which liad gone back 
to rest and was some 10 miles to th(^ rear, was 
also siirninonod. It had no idea that it was 
likely to he’s want-e<i and the nuai \N'<'i*e taking 
their ease, when suddenly they w(*r<^ called to 
arms. It did not take thcau long to mount, 
a.nd they moved oil at- so rapid a pat^c^ that- tliey 
rcsachod the scene of action in an hour. ’^Fhe 
horses wer€‘ tired, but the men were fresh, 
and it was as infantry not cavalry that they 
were now required. Received by a rousing 
elieer from the GuardsnaMi, thciy rapi<lly 
formed up on the British right and opemed 
a MTia"t fire. At this part of the field th** 
(Termans had been hir<l tried; th(?y had been 
fighting h)r over four hours and had mar(‘h(Ml 
over three miles and lost la^avily. The n.(*w 
reinforcements struck at their left- flank. 1'hey 
la^sitated and t-lien h^ll back ])ursue<l by tnir * 
fire. Rut there was no (piestion of carrying 
the counter-attack too far, wliich would in 
^urn Imvo subjected it to a eount(*r-slroke. 
Gouxeaucourt had been reca])turt'd and tht‘ 
Germans driven out of Gauche Wood, aiul tlu* 
Rritish here took up a defensiv'e position on 
the high ground of the St. Quentin Ridge. 


[Official photograph. 

.LING TO THE GUNS. 

'rhe ree()V'ery of ground had b<‘cn mu«;h 
assisted by some of t he 2f>th Division, who, with 
a company of North Midland Kngiui'ors, lu^ld 
on throughout the day in an old trench near 
( iouzoaucourt. Kurthca' lu'lp was given by a 
brigfid(5 of Kic'Id Artillery b('longing to the 
I7th Division, on tlj(» march to the front. 
-\ppr(‘ciat ing the position, it turned off from 
t h(^ line of route and cranie int o act ion against, 
the (‘iiemy.* .Vnot her valuable aid was de- 
rived from somi‘ men working on the railway 
running betwe(‘.n \"iIlers-Ploui<*h amd Rpehy 
on the ground east of Goiizi^auc^ourt. Tlaw 
fell ba(*k to I fie iK'ighbourhood »»f the villagi* 
to get arms and then stood to h<*lp their 
<*omra<l(‘s. .Many f)f these mc*n wen* Americjans, 
others Canadians, a-nd all alike h(‘ld their 
ground and supportcMl the Guards in their 
advanct* against the village. 

Still more* important help was given by flic 
'^ranks. 'Three )>attalions in all wen^ on t Ik^ point 
of retiring from the' battlefield to refit when 
tin* attack broke out. Inst<*ad of cotitinuing 
tin* movement, they returin'd at once, to the 
fighting liia* and did most valuable stu’vict^ in 

* Tart of had boon Tuari'liing through the 

night, and t lu* guri< lotually turned off tin* line of inareli 
to help their comrade"!. 
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the counter-attacks against Gouzeaucourt ami 
beyond . 

Altogethc^r a considerable aii<l good fight- 
ing force was brought into action for the 
counter-attack, and it re-establish(*d the 
battle. 

The (jJernianH had also advaiicc'd from 
Vt'iidhuille and joined the attack on \^illt‘rs- 
Giiislain, but that was th(‘ limit of success of 
their advance, our troops in, the trenches to 
the south liohling tluur own. 

d’he infantry attack ci‘as<Hi, but- tlu‘ (ouiuaii 
guns still contiiuuMl to rake th(> British posit ions 
along both canal baiiks from the high ground 
round ('revccteur and th(^ lower sIojh's of the 
Honavis Uidgt^ W'e well held La Xhiccpierie, 
and our troops tiiere W4*rt‘ in touch with these 
at Masnieres, but from that point south w<‘ 
were Indiind (ionnelieu to the St. Qiumtin 
Kidge and thenct' back in a souKwvhat irregular 
line to otir ohi positit)n. Our loss of ground 
had h(‘(ai c*onsi<l<‘rable, guns ha<l been tak<‘n, and 
prisoners captured. 

T1 le result of th<’ fighting on th(‘ line Marcoing- 
Masnieres had b<HMi better. TTere w'(» luul hehl 
our gx'ouml. The German concentration 
about ( -roN <*c(niir had b(*en observed and the 
8<)th and S7th Brigades had prt»])ared for 
resist anc(‘. A r<*port cam(‘ from the form«*r 
that tin* 20th Division had been attacked and 
< I riven back. The right flank of the' troops in 
Masnien's ami L‘'s Rues W'rtes was tlms <*om- 
[)letely (*xposed, l)ul two compani(\s from the 
supports w(‘ro hastily p\ished out to make a 
(h^fensive flank. An attack was shortly after 
d(‘livered on both si<|(*s of the (’anal <le rRscaut, 
aiid was intend<*d tf> cut the ])ri<.lge si*rvung 
as the means of communication between the 
troops on the soutliern sid<‘ and thos<< on 
tin* norlliern. By a determim'd atlac*k on 
Masnifa*es tin* (Germans managed to )>iish 
through ami s(»ize tin* outlying houses 
known as Les Rues Vertes. J^vit they w<*r<* 
speedily ejt*cted by two companies of the 
Gmansey Militia Battalion backed uj) by 
servants ami various oddments found round 
tln^ brigade lieadquartt*rs. (^m^ of the GeriiicUi 
machine-guns was eaptur<*d and turne<l on 
them as they retreat(*d. 

While all this was going on to tht* soutli of 
the canal, fighting equally critical w'as taking 
place on the northern side. On the right 
some Fusiliers and other troops were exposed 
to attack by dense masses of tin* enemy, 
in which our rifles, machine-guns, and tr<*neh 


mortars did terrible execution. Throughout 
the morning the struggk' was of the fiercest 
possible description, the. enemy ecaning on 
again ainl again, only to fall back and leavt* tin* 
gr«>und strewn with liis d(*ad. vShortly after 
noon there was a. shoit paus(% in wiiieh onr 
dc*ft‘nec*s w'cn* madt* as eom[)h't(* as [>ossibl(^ 
again; then the (e'rmaiis eann^ on onee mon*, 
one party towards L(*s Jtm* V’erl(*s, tln^ othei* 
from the (’ro\(‘co^ur din*etion, adva.n(*iug 
through tlu* gap left by tin* retr(*at- of the 
2(Uh Division. But hert*, fortunately, the 
Kith Middl(*s(*x witJi Stokes mortars lield off 
rt*pt*ate( 1 at t a.cks. 

The bulk of the ({u(>niS(‘y ll ‘giimait/ still 
lu'ld the main hriilge ov<*r tin* canal ami 
stopped se\'ei‘al attacks. At fom* and tiv'e 
o'clock well coiuhined attacks wen* deliv^ered, 
tin* object of wbieb was t o ca.[)t un; Ma.snier(*s 
and so isolati? our troops still tin tin* far side 
of tin* canal. The fighting w'a,s very sevt'n*. 
on both sides of th<‘ obstacle, and in it. troops 
from ^larcoing took part as well as tbosi* at 
Masnidr(*s. Jhit at the end of the day onr im*n 
held their ground, and tinring tin* night they 
received fresh supplies of ammunition and 
food. 

At Marcoiiig the fighting was also s(*\'erf^ 
Tht* first iittaek c*ame from the dir(*(ttiou of 
Kumilly, and here also tln^ si*nonsni*ss of 
fin* situation was not understood. The 
first rusli m*arly carrieti tlu* bvigadt^ heatl- 
quartt*rs. Tin* troops wei o sca.t t (‘red about iii 
C(*Ilurs and hillt'ts in tln^ village, ami took some 
tiim* tt) rally; and nu'anw'hilt* tin* pla-ct* wa^ 
h(*avily sh('ll(»d and bodii's tif ( Germans, w ho 
liatl [luslit'tl piist Arasn’cri's cm tin? south si(l<‘ 
of tin* ciinal, also tlm*at(an*tl tin* villagi*. As 
soon. !n>wi*V('r, as i>ur im‘n could lx* got tog(*t ln‘r 
tlicy (juickly cleared tln^ Sfaitln*rii. tiutskirts 
of tin* village ami dinv'e tin* (‘iieiny hat*k t»» 
the soutli of L(*s Ru(*s Vert('s, and soim^ 
coiiipanit's wt'rt* st'iit to Iu‘l|) in tin* dt'h'iict* of 
tin* <*ast(*rn si(.l(> (it that phuM*. 

'^riie south side of Marcoing was thus cl(*ar(*d ; 
)>ul attacks fn>m tin* Rumilly diri'ctiou 
continued, and from ln*r(* towards Noy('II(*s, 
as arouml Masn cres. fighting of tln^ fit*r(M*s!, 
kind went on all day. But when night f(*II 
our lim^ was intact and tln^ troops still stood in 
tln^ positions they had lield in tin* morning. 

Wc must now return to tin* fighting on tln^i 
north side of tin* Britisli sali(*nt. tlnj 

pr(*liminary bomhardment had been longt^r and 
tin* German infantry advance did not begin 
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CARRYING SHELLS FOR S-INGH HOWIIZERS. 


till shortly after 1) a.iii.* Meanwhile an exceed- 
ingly heav y artillery fire was poured on our men- 
High explosive shells au<l gas-shells, the latter 
espe<‘ia.lly against Bourlon Wood, delugc‘<l the 
Britisli tn'nelies, and the lines of approach, 
or what the (Jermans thought to be lines of 
2 t)>proach, wert‘ also brought un<l(*r h('a\'y 
tire. On this side, as on our right flank, the 
(lennans struck at the junction of the new line 
with th(* old in pursuance of their plan of 
breaking througli the base of the salient 
with the view of cutting off the British troops 
holding it. In each case tlu* })enetration, it 
will be noted, was not made exactly at' the 
juiK'tion of tlu‘ old and new lines, but inside 
tht^ extremity ol' the new. Thus on the right 
V'^ilh‘rs-( luishiin and ( Jou'/(‘aucourt were aimed 
at ; (»n the li‘ft ^Iteuvrcs. Of course this <lid 
not pr(‘clude, or rather it would b(‘ mor<^ 
accurate to say it recpiircMl, a continuous attack 
uu our whole front. For, if the irru])tiw. 
st rokes were succi‘ssful, then <air troo])s, turned 
in flank and })ress('d in front, would have becui 

* sir llai«: ilivpjil <*li wh'- soniowlint c'ontni- 

to t ho timo. Mo that aoain'.it 

oiii- riula flank “ th( nltaok hoi^an hetu'ccn the hours of 
*7 and S ti.in.. attiT a ^hoit l)ut. infouso artilk'ry prepara- 
tion, in ( lans(> !(► of the di'-pateh. Olatise 11, para. 1, 
-aid that the northern aitaek was not launched till soiiio 
t\v<. ln>nr«- hiter. >nit in t)i<* M‘cond parai:raph that it 
eom«nen<M-d “ vhort!\ after 9 a.ni.” 


pushed l)ack in confusion and largo captures 
of ])risoners would luwe been made. At letiKst 
thtit was the (Jerman theory. Fortunately in 
practice it failed be^cause of the fighting capacity 
of the British soldier, wlio stuek doggedly to 
his work and declined to ft'ol himself beaten. 

Sir Doughis Haig gav'e no c'stimato of tlit' 
numb<*r of div^isions employed by the (ioriiians, 
but if liis estimate of the ninnbe^r made use of 
against the right wing from "Masiiieres to Vend- 
huille, viz., five and “ portions of two others,’' 
Wiis correct, it is rpiite (‘(U’tain fro!n the sev'erity 
and repetition of the attacks against our 
northern flank from Bourlon t'Owards Mmuvres, 
sona^ seven miles, that it would not be unfair 
to put tbo number of German divisions at 
laght or more, of whieh at least fiv^e wore 
used in the fii^st onslaught lietweeri Bourlon 
and Maaivres, three being employed against 
spur towards Moeuvn's.* 

'J'he attaek against the J^ritish left flank was 
ooialueted on the enemy’s shoulder to slioulder 
j)lan, such as had been employ(Hl in the earliest 
stages of the war against us in the retirement 
from INTons, and also at the First Battle of 
Y’’pres, anfl on many snbsccpient occasions. 
The men were in masses, probably company 

* T)urni;r tfio next few days ihu Oormans were con- 
stantly reiiifureod, and prohahiy the niimher of div'ision.*^ 
u?-od uga'nst us was over sixteen and perhaps Iwonty. 
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colinniis, six ranks (loop and close lo on<‘ 
auoth('r. Such forniations, il. ue<Ml hardly be 
pointed out, form id(*al targets for rifles and 
iiiacliiiK'-guns ; ])ut if the troops who composi' 
Mkmu can be persuaded to continiH' the movt‘- 
nieiit, irn^spectivci of the losst\s (lu^y sustain, 
it is always ])ossil)le that tlie remainder of th(‘se 
mjiss(*s may arrives at tlie enemy’s line in a 
numerical superiority to the troops at the point 
attacked. Tf not, in addition to the heavy 
Ioss(\s tli(^y must necessarily sustain in the 
advance, they will siilTer still mon^ heavily 
in retreat. For men turning their backs on 
the enemy can no haiger tire, and thus t lieir 
opponents, reliev^ed t^) a great extent, at any 
rate, from infantry fire, can ])our volley 
n.ftcr volley into tlie retreating troops. I’his, 
under modern conditions of rapid fire, is the 
great disadvantage? fnim which a force com- 
pelled to fall back suffi'rs. 

Now this is exactly what occurred on tlu‘ 
left wing of the British. During the morning 
and afternoon five principal atta(?ks were mad<‘ 
against our troops, and at one ])oint 1 1 waves 
of (Germans advanced one after the other to 
the assault. The whole formed a deteriiuiu*d 
attempt to break down our resistance by sheiu* 
weight of numbers thrown against the liritisli 
line. Tho 47th Division lield on with grim 
determination to Bourlon Wood, wliich was 


[Olficial pholof;raph, 

covt‘re<l with a rain of gas-shells. A standing 
wood like Houiion was ati ideal targtd for this 
])urpose. I’lic gas-sliells with percussion fuses 
cou!<l be counted on to burst against tin* tn‘es, 
ami (‘onseipiently it was hop(*d to product? such 
an atmosph<‘r(‘ in llu‘ wood that t'V'tai with tlaa’r 
good gas masks the* lb*itish would not- bt* able 
to support if. But, on 1 h(‘ other hand, it must 
be rianetnbt'n'd that, if our meii waan? drivtai out 
by this mt‘aiis, the ( Jerma-n infantry could not, 
witli tln*ir inferior gas iraisks, attack until 
t lu* gas had diffust'd away.* It w as, t hen?for<‘, 
not altog(‘ther a.d\ antagt'ous t-o the (Jerinans, 
ami tills was one rt?ason, no tioubt, why the 
greatest w’cight was givtai to tin* attack against- 
our ])osition along tin* ridge from Bourlon to 
^bcuvrt s, i.t*., about two and a-half miles. '^I’he 
w'o<hI might be put out f)f action, but the 
p<»netration of our lim* was b<‘st to be <l<»ne 
outside it, ami the ojicai grcaiml wais bett(‘r 
for their subs(*qm*nt ad\'a-n(‘e. 

At a, ))oint west i>f Ibairlon the first- tif-tacl-c 
carri<*d the <‘uein\ through tin* front- line, ovt*r 
ffie ridgi' ami down the south(‘rn side of if. 
But it was uH't by such severe artill<*ry fire 
from our guns, firing at close rang(*s from the 
ofh(*r sidt* of tin* valley b(?twcen tin? Bourlon 
position and the line* Demicourf -Craincourt, 

♦ 'I'lu- (Jcrtnaii .lui ks, tf> tho .-li.jrttigii of 

rubhor, di*l mil hr so as our-. 
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that all fonnatiori was broken up, and the dis- 
solvofl crowd was forced to turn tail. The 
lo(^al reserves attacked in their turn, and closed 
th(^ gap which liad bec^n made. 

Ill tlie afternoon the (Hermans again suc- 
ceeded in ptai<‘t rating at this point, boring a 
gap between two battalions of the London 
KegimiMit. J3ut the two battalion commanders, 
gath(‘ring up all the nif^n they couhl lay 
their Jiands on, iiK'luding their headquarters 
fletails, once inort^ restored thi? batth*, and 
t'loscd up the lioli^ which had been ma.de 
fiy the enemy. Along the whole line of th<‘ 
lhre(^ divisions, th(’ 56th, the 2nd and the 47t]i, 
the troops fought with great bravery. 

At the commencement of the battU^ a 
company of the Royal Fusi liters, under 
Captain \V. X. Stone, was engaged in 
sapping in a somewhat exposed position in 
advance of our line betwcu^n Rourlon Wood 
and McBuvres, • The artillery fire had become 
so strong that it was thought expedicait to 
bring tlu*se men back to our main trench 
line. But before t his could b ^ clone the Cer- 
man attack burst on thi*m. (.^iptain Stone, 
who cf > 11 -minded the company, ordered three 
of tiu? platoons back, while lie, with the fourth 
platoon under Lieut. Benzecry, formed a cover- 


ing party to hold off the enemy until the re- 
mainder had reached the main position and 
organized the defence there. They accorn- 
plishc<l this duty, and died to a man, gallantly 
resisting the Germans. 

H3arly in the afternoon, wlien heavy masses 
of the enemy pushed forward west of Bourlon 
Wood, these were driven back at most points 
with heavy casualties. But at the right of 
the 2nd Division stationed here there was a 
lint^ of posts furnished by the Berkshire 
H(*giment. Three of these were isolated by 
ihi'> (jlerman superior numbers, but the re- 
inairuler held out .stanchly. The three, at- 
taeketl iii front, flanks and roar, resisted to 
th(4r utmost, with no tliought of surrender ; 
w]u‘re they fought there they <lied, after a 
prolong! ‘d struggle which la-slt'd far into the 
night. When the. three posts were won liaek, 
twf) ilays later, the masses of German dead 
almost covered the bodies of t-lieso brave men, 
and aftV»rded ample testimony to the heroic 
nature of the deftuice they had made. The 
Ik*rkshires were a regiment which had a long 
(•aiX'cr t)f many campaigns behind it, hut no 
<li*ed more gallant on its ix^eords than the fight 
to death of this brave company. 

It will easily be understood that Ihc'se per- 
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sisteiit attacks of the Gormans, made with such 
determination but all without tangible result, 
could have been carrieil out only with heavy 
losses. One battery of eight machine-guns 
fired close on 10,000 rounds from each gun 
into ten successive waves of enemy infantry. 
Hepeatedly, as the obb and flow of battle pro- 
duced yirojcctions of (Germans endeavouring 
to force their way onwards, did our machine- 
guns catch these men in entilailc and shoot them 
<lown in heaps. Nor was our artillery behind- 
hand in the et^rnbat. Heavy guns from the rear 
pinired their sht'lls upon the advancing enemy. 
Many of the lighter guns were brought up close 
to the front and shelled the enemy at close 
and devastating ranges. 

Nor were the German guns without similar 
enterprise. Karly in the fight some of the 
German, infantry batteries canu' up at a grt^at 
pact^ to the high ground near Bourlon village 
and eomnaaiced to fii'c at (dose range* against 
tlie right of tlu^ 2nd Division, which held the 
ground from Bourhjn village towards Moiuvres. 
Tlu\y got off only a few shots against the 
King’s .Royal Rifle Corps befort^ their ch^taeh- 
nients were coniplotely wiped out. Nor did 
two battalions of infantry which advanced in 
liiK^ behind th(3 guns fare, much better, The 
fire of the British infa’it ry and their machine- 
guns was so destructive .that the Germans \vori\ 
speedily routed, the maje^rity killed or wounded, 
and most of tho others taken prisoiK'r. 

Again and again did the (me my attack, but- 
his most gallant and persistent <*ft*orts wen^ 
in vaj’n. Rrom the point of v^i(*w of th<^ 
British infantry, the positi(jn was ideal. The 
Germaivs came on iu close masses, they could 
do very little firing on th(3 march, and the 
(aieiuy’s artillery had pi'rforco to cease fin^ 
as tho infantry got near to our men for fear 
they should hit their own infantry. Then 
was tho turn of our riflemen. Pouring well* 
aimed rapid fire into a target they could !iot 
fail to liit, they carried doath and destruction 
among tho ranks of tho foo. No trejops, how- 
evor brave, could continue t(3 mc^vo against 
such a bayonot-tippod wall firing at such a rate 
and with such accuracy, and those (k^rmans 
who still remained upright fell back before 
it. 

On the loft of tho 2nd Division, on both 
banks of tho Canal dii Nord, there was also 
very heavy fighting at close quarters round 
Mceiivros. Beneath the village were many 
cellars which served to shelter the Germans, 


and from which they poured out in nuinbers 
when the time to attack arrived. Tho position 
here, at a point known as Lock N< 3 . 5, was 
held (311 b(3tli sid(*s (jf tho canal with no assun^d 
iiwans of (muimunication betw(3en them. There 
was, therc-forc', a fight in th(^ dry bed of tho 
canal b('tw(H*ii th(^ two si(l(*s and alsij between 



CAPTAIN W. N. STONE. 

Commanded a platoon of Royal P'usilicrs which 
sacrificed itself to delay the enemy. 

< he f.roops (_)n ('itlier bauk. Tn f he bed of the 
canal the fight was chi(*fly doiu' by bombing; 
on the higher ground it was more with th(i 
proper weapons of the foot-si^ldier, the rifle 
and bayonet, supph'mentoil by machine-guns. 

'Fhen^ w^is also a very hit.! or fight in the out- 
skirts of ^fteuvros itself. Our timops, after 
pushing ba(*k the (k^rinans, (occupied tlie low 
ridge of ground in fr(.)iit of th(3 villag(^, which 
gave them a tolerable position to resist any 
further attacks of th('^ (^iKMuy. N('ar the village 
we ca[>tun3d two large howitzers and two field- 
guns. As it was impossible t(3 bring them bacik, 
they were made iis(^U»ss to the enemy by the 
d(?.striicti(3n of f hcsr brei^ch gears. But neither 
here? nor (3ii any ]>art of t Ik? Bourlon t(j M(»iivros 
front did the (r(*nnaTis su(3C(?ed in driving back 
our men any mon* tlian on the left, where tho 
55th Division fought r(3und Tadpole Copse. 
In B(jurlon Wood itself, and to the right where 
the 47th Division was in action, tho Gormans 
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wore equally unable to make any real progress. 
The onil of the <lay which had s(‘eii so much 
hJootlshed came without any advantage of 
moment being obtained by the assailants 
against our left flank. Tht^ stanehness of 
th(^ (linn*, divisions wliicdi kept tlann at bay 
was a. legitimatt^ source f>f pride to thems<dves 
and to tlie liritish Army. 

An incident on the Canal du Nord is worth 
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GERMAN GAS MASK. 

notice. On its west side then? was a conqauiy 
<if the Kssex Regiment, holding a post in a 
trench. Tu tlie rush yf (Germans it- was sur- 
roumled, but managed to ketq) iip the struggle 
although against far su[)erior numbers. A 
larg<? proportion of the oflicc'rs ami of 
the ineii were killed or wounded. Tlie 
survivors, feeling liovv important it- was to 
hold this post, which formed a great stem 
against the heavy currmit of enemi<\s and 
kept t-luan back from furt]u*r progress at 
this point, determined to stick to it to the 
bit-tt^r end. Taeut. J. 1). Robinson, Secoial- 
Lieut. K. 1a. (k)rps, Company Stu’gt. -Major 
A. H. Rd wards, and Sergts. (J. lMiiUi])s, F. 
Parsons, W. Faiibrass, It. Lodge, and L. T. 
lii'gg, tlie seniors of those hd't standing, all 
agree<l (hat there tliey must maintain tlieir 
stand. This resolution was sent back to the 
battalion by two runners, w'ho wert^ fortunate 
enough to gtd throngl\ unhurt. Rut it was im- 
possiblo to send siu.'cour, and well into the 


night the noise of combat went on ceaselessly. 
Then it came to an end -our men were dead. 
Rut they had not died till tliey had exacted 
a fearful price from tlie enemy for the succe.ss 
ho hail gained ovx?r them. Kvory man fought 
like a hero and died one. 

The outcome of the day's battle was that our 
right had been driven back to some considerable 
extent, and (.ht> yiosition there rendered in- 
secur<‘. In tlie centre we had maintained our 
ground ; but- here again the situation was 
unsatisfaiitory, as our line formed a feeble 
salient, whiidi could not be permanently main- 
tained. On tlie left wc liad held our own 

On the following day, Oecomber 1, the Ger- 
mans shelltMl our positions very heavily from 
t‘arly morning, but they attempteil no infantry 
attacks from the Riimilly area. On the 
(‘xposed flank east of Masnieres it was difft^rent, 
for very lieav^y attacks developed betweiai 
ha.lf-pa.st s(‘ven and eiglit in the morning. 
Sons* of our a.dvanc(*d yiosts tow'ards Cr(W('- 
<*u»ur, by Mon Plaisir Farm, were driv(‘n in, 
aiul the (Jermans came on nine t-iiiu^s. Rut all 
these assaults w'cri^ broken by the machine-gun 
and rith^ (ire of (he 2()th Division. One group 
of four machine-guns, ])()sted at a sugar factory 
on the east(‘rn outskirts of Masnieres, ha<l 
opposite it masses of t iu' I'liemy wathin HOO t(» 
1,000 yards, and when those rotireil, ovc^r r>00 
I lead were left on the ground. 

Ry this t-iuHj our nuai werc^ so w-i^ary tlK*y 
could hardly movi'. Kresh troops wi^re, there- 
fon*, sent in to help them. Rut an aeroplane 
wdiich passed over signalhul tluMr arrival baitk 
to the eniany ; immediately there began 
from all directions a furious bombardment-, 
und(*r cover of wdiicdi the enemy came on agai.n 
and made a last determined effort to rush (he 
crossings of the canal and thi> ruins of Les 
Rues Vertes. For a time tlu^re was a confused 
niass of fighters, friend and foe inextrieably 
mixed ; but our men got the upper hand, and 
yard by yard the enemy was driven back. 
The canal crossings remained in our hands. 
Once more l^es Rues Vertes w^as free of Germans, 
except the dead and 80 jirisoners who remained 
in our hands. 0\ir line was intact iix its old 
position. Rut Masnieres was now in a very 
tlangerous position, liable to attack on all sides 
wdth the especial danger of a severe flank 
attack from Ronavis Ridge, which 'was com- 
pletely in the German hands. 

On our right it was yjlainly necessary to 
obtain a more se^^ure position, and the Guards 
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therefore, supported by Tanks, completed the 
capture of St. Quciil in Ridge and forcetl an 
entrance into Gonnelieu. Here they captured 
350 prisoners and took a large number of 
machine-guns. The fighting was of a deter- 
mined character, as these two facts show. 
Hut our men were not to be denied and pushed 
on in spite of seven* opposition, tlie Tanks 
proving of great value, as tliey w’ere able tn 
(wercoine strong points wJiich the infantry 
unaidc‘d would havt^ found it dilticult to tackle. 
Thus at one point where the lire from a trench 
occupied by the Germans had brought our 
attack to a stajalstill, a Tank advanced. First 
f)f all astride^ it poiirc*d a powerful enfilade 
fire in both directions ; next moving up and 
(low'll, it inflicted very heavy casualti(*s on the 
garrison and compl(*tely destroyc^d their powder 
of resistance'. The infantry then cam(3 on aiul 
< ccupic'd the trench. It was then soon that 
15 machino-guns liad been silenced by the Tank 
and t hat its fire had tilled the trench with dead 
(ai(*mies, !Ma.cliine-guns on such occasions do 
not make many wounded ; every man struck 
is liit by half-a-dozen bullets which effectually 
settle him. It is j>rocis(‘ly in cases like this 
of elos(^ ra.ng<^ and enfilade tire that the 


powers of the Tank -weapon are most clearly 
di monst rated. 

M(jro to the south a nmnber of Tanks, acting 

with the two Indian Cavalry Brigades, which 
% 

were dismounted, and some of the Guards, 
attacked Gauche Wood. It was only after 
a v'cry sev'ere fight that tliis point, so necessary 
to us for the defence of the right flank, was 
captured. The Germans, feeling how important 
it was to keep it as a supporting point for a 
further advance against tliis end of our line, 
did their best to hold on, but W’cro unable to do 
so, altliough they resisted to the last. When 
our men finally got the upper hand, groat 
numbers of German dead were found in it and 
many macliinc-guns ; in one place four were 
lying within a radius of twenty yards with 
their detaciiments dead around them. Three 
field batteri(^s, complete with their teams, 
w'ere also seized by our im'n. The gunners 
and driv'crs liad evidently fled before our 
a( I vanci ng i nf ai it ry . 

We w’ere not so successful at Villers-Guislain. 
The Tanks w'ero subjected to a heavy artillery 
fire and only three reached the outskirts. 
But by themselves they could not take the 
v illage ; the macliine-gun Art* from it stopped 
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tlie advance of our infantry and the Tanks had 
therefore to be withdrawn. 

The enemy also rone wed his attacks on the 
Masnieres position. No fewer than nine atteint>ts 
to carry it were made by the Cermans, but 
all were repulsed, as were others directed 
against our line about Bourlon, Fontaino- 
Notrt^-Dame and Mareoing. But the repeated 
assaults of the Germ ins on the M snieres 
s('ction had caused heavy losses to those units 
of the 29th Division which held it, and with 


made with the troot)s on the right and with 
those at Mareoing. 

Tile next day (December 2) a series of heavy 
attacks was made on Welsh Ridge and against 
La VhieqiK'rie. Notwithstanding our opposi- 
tion th(^ enemy succeeded in pushing up the 
Welsh Ridge and gradually forced our troops 
back to a position west and north of Gonnelieu. 
On the Ijrd these at t acks were renewed in 
great force, and after some hard lighting wo 
lost J^a Vacqiu‘rie. 
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the Bonavis Ridge in the hands of the Germans 
the latter were able to concentrate, under cover 
of troops brought across the canal rear 
Grevecoeur, for a powerful attack on the right 
flank and rear of our trooy)s there. Thus 
exposed to concentric attack it was undesirable? 
to continue holding it, and during the course 
of the night the troof)s tliero retired to a lino 
west of the village on the south sifle of the canal. 
The withdrawal was well carried out. Kvery. 
wounded man was brought back. All papers 
were destroyed, the bridge-head tlefences were 
wrecked, all ammunition was either brought 
away or disposed of, and each unit of our 
troops passed back without molestation. Tliis 
gave us a better defensive line, connexion being 


During these two days there had been 
repeated attacks agamst the Masnierc's- 
Mareoing section, all of which were repulsed. 
But tlu^ capture of La Vacejuerio put the flank 
and r(*ar of our troops that still reanaiiaMl on 
the northern side of the canal in great(?r f?eril 
than th-y had })een and in which it was un- 
desirable to keep them. The whole of our lino 
beyond the Scheldt was, therefore, drawn back 
<o the south side, which involved giving up 
Mareoing as well as Masiiieres. 

Attacks ha<l also been of daily occurienco 
on our left wing, but there wo had held our 
own. On December 4, except in the neighbour- 
hoo<l of La Vacquerie. tliere was not much 
fighting, but the attitude of the enemy showed 
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ho had not givou up the offensive, although 
for the inoniont there* was sonievv'hat of a lull. 
Rut it had beeonie t*v'ident to the Rritisli 
Coinmander-iu'Chief that one of two eoui'ses 
must Ixi adopte'd : )u* Jiiust <‘ither withdraw 
to a sliorlf'r and more*. fh4ensible line or uneler- 
take? one*e nH)re the capture' of i5<»nav'is Ridgt*. 
'Fo stay in tlu* salie'iit position iKjrth of Jh'h^s- 
quieres, with tJie defeaiees of our i-ight- Hank 
cruinliling away tlay after <lay, was iinjM>ssible, 
4 \s[K‘eially as it was ek*ar that th(*re* was no 
prospect of firmly establisliing our line on the? 
RourJon position. 

Haig, tliere.fon;, dcterniiiu'd t(» withdraw to 
the* Klesquien‘s Hidge*, rouneling off the* right 
abe)ut half a mile? bediind La V^aeepie'rie*, t he*n 
running j)ast the* north e>f RibeVeairt, abeait 
one? and a-halt miles north of Tlavrineourt, 
aea'oss the* ('anal du Nord, te> eaer line* ein the* 
Roursie*s-(’^ambrai I'oael. "rhis ])e)sitie)n was 
about t.we) and ti-half mile's at. its de*e*})est in 
aeivanc*e'. e)f eair e)id line*, and eor res pone leMl 
re)ughly with the* HiTHle‘nbnrg ]<e'se'rv(* Line*. 
It gave^ us the advantage* of its solid anel well- 
const ruete'd Cle'rinan dug-outs fe»r the* she*lte*r 
of e)ur tre)e)ps eluring the* winte*r memths. 

The* me)ve*me‘nt was e*e>mine*ne‘e*el e)n the* night 


of the 4th- 5th by tho withdrawal of our troops 
from the positions hedd north of the Flesquiores 
Rielge*, anel graehially our men w’ere elrawn 
back from the otlier positions until, by the 
morning of Rocember 7, the whole of the Thirel 
Army was in its new position. Tho retreat 
liael btHMi aece^mplisheel withe)ut any material 
interfere^nce from tho enemy. The most im- 
portant e>f the^ enemy’s defences which we had 
eweupioel w*ere dt'.stroyed, and the^sei of his guns 
which we^ coiilel not reme)vo eiarnagoel se) as to 
re'iieler them useless. On the afterne^on of 
l>e*cembe^r 5 ho began to suspect our rotire^- 
ment from the^ imrthern positions, anel sent his 
infantry patrols very cautiously forward. 
Sennet of the"!sc, as we4l as larger bexlies, woree 
caught, in the* o]>en by our guns, anel suffered 
he'avi ly 

The^ lianelling e)f our troops on tho baeikwarel 
march hael boe'n very ge:)e:)d, and mucli skill 
and tu)urage* wea*o elis|)laytxl at many points. 
A notable^ e'xample* was ai’foreleMl by tw'o 
coinjuinie's of tho London Ke*gime?it of the^ 
t7th Divisie)!!. Much redue*ed in strength by 
the* severe fighting in J3ourle)n Wood, they fe>imel 
the^msi*lv^e>s struck in Harik from the> e'ast, anel 
we're prae'tieally e*\it e)ff. Rut the>y fore'ixl the'ir 
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way fliroii^li tlie oiK^iroliiig <*neini(\s, aiul fought 
their wn,y Viack to th<i Tiritish line, infticting 
heavy easualties on (he fo(^ as tliey fell haek. 

Deeeinbfii* 7 and 8 j)asse(l in f*oni])u.rativ(^ 
qvii(d> with only small infantry a<'tions. ^rin* 
(k^rmans were cliit*tiy oeeupicMl in as<*ert ainiug 
just wher(^ the British line; ran, aiul ehoosing 
their own positieais aeeordingly. But the 
Jirtillery on both si<le;s w as active. 'The ( ler- 
inan guns had be(*n iieavily reinforceMl, and 
sh(;llcd our ground botli in front of aial behiial 
the line we; oecu])ie’d to elraw^ an aiiswfr frenn 
our guns, and thus aseeTtain the*ir jjositious. 
Ulster troops at elawn on the 7th made; an im- 
])e)rtaut point. They eay)tureel serine; German 
trenches north of La Vaecyiierie, thus much 
improving euir position there*. On the* Hth 
tlu^re was a little infantry lighting near Boiir- 
sies, anel a eonsielerable ame)unt eif artille*ry 
lire; elirecteel against Fle.^se|uiere*s. 

The quiet ooiftinueel eluring the; 9th. t)ur 
troops were employoel in consolielating the; new^ 
line, wliile our gnns elirecteel tlieir atte;ntiem 
against, the German working parties e*ngage*el 
in establishing their new pe)sition. The; only 
infantry engagements were small affairs be»- 
tween outposts to the west of Graincourt. 

On Decennber 10 Scottish troops had a 


brilliiint, little* jdYair (*arly in tlie* me>rning 
against a G(‘rman post f‘Jist. e>f Be)ursie*s. 'I'he; 
elefe;nelers w^ere; elriven out anel se;ve‘ral prise)nei*s 
take*!!. The* ne^xt eJay an atte*mpt.eMl raiel ejf 
the* e*ne‘my against e)ne‘ e>f e)ur pe>st.s e*ast e)l 
Lpe'*hy wees r(‘pulse;d. At e>t}it‘r pe>iuts aleaig 
e)ur frejiit e>ur ])atrols ene*eainte*re‘el thre*e e)f the; 
Ge*rmans' anel })e*at. the'in bae*k. and the*y also 
attacke*el anel bre)ke* uj) some* .e>f the*ir partiejs 
w’e)rking e)n their newv line* anel elispe;rse‘el the'in. 

Ee>r the; re‘mainde*r e>f the ye‘ar the^re; wa.s 
he>thing e)f mome'iit te) report e)n the* Cambnii 
front. F]nee^unte*rs with liejstile* patre)ls we*re; 
fre*que»nt, but of no imf)e>rtanee‘. During the; 
night of the; ir)th-U)th, howe*ver, a liostile; 
party at tacke*d ejiie* e)f emr y)e)sts west of Ville;rs- 
Guisla.in, but was elrive*n off ; anel e>n tlie; 
Kith the; Ge*rmans maele* ane>the*r attack e)n the; 
ele*fe*nce*s north of La. Vae*e|ueri(*, which alse> 
was re*j)ulse*el. Snow be;gan te; fall e.>n this 
elate, einel me.)n; than fi\'e; iiu‘lie*s hael falle;n by 
the me)rning e)ve'r a. large; part e)f Northern 
France anel Be*lgium, The next day there weiS 
a partial t haw , so theit the roaels bee-ame; elejcp 
in slush, w hich much hampe*re*el me)ve*ments. 

'fhe; German e*lTort te; crush our troops in tho 
Gambrai salient hael pre)ve*d futile, anel hael, 
mejre*ove_;r, be‘en very costly. When tho timt> 
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oauie for us to withdraw, tho inovonient had 
been made witii entire huccoss. 

This German counter-thrust, with its initial 
gains, had seeinctl for a time to open the possi- 
bility of a great hucecss to them ; that it ilid 
not was entirtdy due to tho bravery an<l figlit- 
ing capacity of tlic British troops wliich opposed 
them. 

The Germans were naturally not contented 
with the position at J3ullecourt. Our penetra- 



tion of their line there formed a threat of a still 
more vigoro\is advance by the British forces 
in this tlirection. A counterstroke was, 
therefore, to be (*xpected at any time. On 
l^ecembor 12 it was made. 

At O.'IO a. in. the Germans opened a very 
heavy artillery fire against the line we held 
between Bullecourt and Queant. It was the 
preparation for an infantry attack against tliat 
part of the line bombardtHl running between 
the east of Bullecourt down to and including 
Rienc’ourt, sometliing under a mile in length. 
The main assault, w’hich was made witli the 
great(\st vigour, was on the left of the attack, 
against the point where our line coming back 
from the captured ]>ortion of the Hindenburg 
Support Line formed a somewhat acute angle 
and therefore a w^eak spot. A heavy barrage 
was put on our su])port lines behind it to prevent 
rcinforceiuents from coining up. 'Fhe German 
attempt north of this section was not pressed 
home and w^as beaten off without difficulty 
on our part and w ith considerable losses to the 
enemy. W o also captured some prisoners. 

Against the special point of attack the 
enemy’s endeavours were more fruitful. He 
entered the t‘xtremc end of the salient near 
Biencoint and cndea\’oured to push up from 
it along our treiudies on either side. Severe 
fighting lasted liere with slight interv’als during 


the wdiole day ; but the Germans did not succeed 
in winning more than their first success had 
given them, which was about one-tenth of the 
ground wo had won in tlie fighting hero between 
November 20 and 30. 

There can be little doubt that an attempt 
was made to penetrate the Britisli lines, ami 
thus intimidate the British Commander- in- 
Chief and reader him anxious for the left flank 
of the troops in tho Cambrai sector. But as it 
was carried out with only one infantry division 
in front line, the 16th Bavarian, with another, 
a Saxon, in support, which did not come into 
action, it w^as plainly not a very serious 
endeavour so far as the whole lino attacked was 
concerned. The Germans knew better than 
to believe that 5,000 yards could be attacked 
and hold by one division (certainly not more 
than 7,000 infantry, or roughly men per 
yard), of which a considerable fraction must 
have been employed against the 500 yards 
seriously attacked ; anil if they had really 
meant business they would have sent tho 
Saxon Division without hesitation to back up 
the J^avarians engaged round Riencourt. 
They did not do so. How^ever, at the end of tlie 
day they still held the 500 yards they had wot 
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at tlie local salient. During the day the 
enemy's artillery fire w^as also directed in this 
region against Croisilles and Norouil, i.e., 
against villages both behind the line attacked, 
to hinder the sending up of supports. This 
w^ns the last serious attempt to reverse the 
position the British had w’on on tho Cambrai 
sector. 

At other parts of our line up to the banks 
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of the Yser there were from time to time small 
fights but nothing of inomont. The Passchon- 
daele position still provoked from time to time 
small incursions, but tlw?re was no systematized 
endeavour to drive us off the ridge. Thus 
on the 10th Polygon Wood and Passehendaele 
were heavily bombarded, and there was 
artillery and aerial activity north of the Lys 
and sovith of the Scarpe ; raids attempted 
near La Hass6e and Klein Zillebt'ke were 


worsted by our artillery fire. The next day 
at dawn powerful attacks were made over a 
length of two miles against our posit ions on the 
Welsh Ridge spur, North of La Vaequerie 
and on our left against our now positions south 
of Mareoing the Cermans gained some small 
advantages, though they lost the greater part 
ot these by our counter-attacks on tlu^ 30th 
and 31st, which captured some ])risoners. Tlu^ 
more important part of the positions on the 



repulsed without diHiculty. These were 
typical of the kind of action going on day after 
<lay when weather permitted ; but the snow 
and frost daniped down the ardour of the 
Germans and we were content with the position 
wo lield. 

A more important attempt was that made 
on the 23rd against our jmsitions in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ypres-Staden railway, in 
wliich the Germans succeeded in driving 
back our advanced posts for a short distance 
over a front of 700 yards ; but they did 
no material damage to our position. The 
last days of the year were signalized by some- 
what more serious endeavours. On December 
29 the attempt against the Ypres-JStaden 
railway was renewed, but was completely 


Welsh Ridge was completely locovered, but 
the eiaany still kept some of his gains, 
not of spocual import ariee, n(‘ar La. \%ioc(iK»i’io 
and IN'lareoing. A further attempt was nuult^ 
against some 1,200 yards of the Welsh Ridges. 
Although oil the southernmost ])ortioii of tla^ 
attack the (iennans sue(*eoded by the use of 
liquid fire in temporarily occupying one of our 
trenches, they were dri\'eu out by our olYensivo 
return, a.nd on tlie r(‘st of th<? seefioii assaulted 
the endeavour was eoinpU^tely repulsed. This 
finished the fighting of the yt>ar. 

Some German opinions on the advaiict? hav'O 
already been given in Chapter (X'XLVT. Let 
us now note a few of the German eoimnerits 
on the second stag<‘ of events. To begin with, 
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the Hamburger Nachrichten oti November 27 
flaid ; “ At present the situation on the Inchy- 
Bourlon-Banteux front is so favoiiral)lo to ns 
that the groat aims of the Englisli may be said 
to have broken down. . . . One can already 
say that the Englisli plans are making v'* 
progress but have collapsed in their initial 
stage.” 


p«*sulte<i ill n i-ertnin Mnprovmiont in oin position at 
J^nntoux. €»-pi (“ialjy norfii of (lou/.ojnuMHirt. whilo on 
Iho otlior fr(,nts of our lino all tlio savap> attacksi 

of the KtiLrlish intantry atul Indian fjivalry won; n^piilx-d. 
In the Tiortlicni anus of tho pinoors wo worn not idle. 

The writer went on to admit that the (h*rman 
right wing “ was obliged to confine its activity 
to deftiiisivc tactics on account of the ht*avy 
(Knglish) attacks on both sid(\s of M<iMivres/’ 



HAST LANGASHIRES MARCHING THROUGH A VILLAGE. 


Tlie Norddeulsche Allgemelne ZcUung on 
ih^cernber 3 remarked : 

After tho tirst sliook t)f tlio surprise was over, f<jr tho 
KnKlish owed thoir inoftienlnry on November 20 

•ololy to the elemoiit of surprist* in tho attark. th'i oiiciiiy 
must liav«^ realized Iho impossibility of breaking thronj»h 
our front in tliis way, just a< he had reali7t»d it duriiij; 
his fruitless attempts to atfaiii his aim by boinbanlin;^ 
our linos and then attacking;. 

rile same paper went on to say ; 

The sev'ero <left;at which the ^>ulToro^l on 

November 27 owimr to our lirilliant eouiiter-at lacks 
resultod in tho almod riitii'o cessation of infant r> 
IlKbtinjjf for two days . . . [During Novcnnbi'r 2!l) tho 
artillery battle increased in violence . . . and j^r^w 
constantly heavier, during tho night. After this pre- 
paration tho battle of Camhrai again began with renewed 
violence on tlH> morning of Novi‘ml>er 20. . . . 'I’lio 
events of November -30 hav’o provcrl to the 1‘higlish 
that tho (lerman High (k>mmHnd lias not yet bi*en 
<leprived of tho initiati v<*. ^I’hat the fighting to tho 
south-west of Cainhra: had not come to an end with 
the success of November 30 was proved by the two 
following days (December i and 2), when bard fighting 


but pointed out tliat in the centn^ tlu^ left and 
riglif w'ings of tlu' (Icrmtms joiiuid on the 
ground in front of Masnic'rcs. 

Tlio (Iraw'ing is much tlic some as in <jnr 
view of the l)attli\biit th(' colouring is a litdio 
difi’erent. 

I'lic (lerman Wireless reported : 

On D<*Cfml)i‘r o on the batllt-fi^ld of (Jambrai fhe 
Fiiglish sulTered a heavy defeat with enormnus losses. 

. . . Aft<*r initial giiins t)f (crrilo y which th<* bells 
of St. Paul’s aunouMciMl to the* pe^eipli as a gnait victory, 
this svppos''<l .-'uce*e*^s has i-c'iille’d in a c hrtMik- 

down ot Kuglish hop“s. Uniicrv e*el by our continuous 
e*ouutcr-attae k'>. which <*ejmm<*!u*e‘d on November 3th 
and our uncca'^lIlg artillery fin\ and by the Cfui-.lHnt 
loss of leriitory wliich liael been so elearly bought, llio 
Kuglish w<‘i ! unable to with-tand very long the pnvssure 
of <J<*rmau trciops, and liavi^ reliri'd from mo l- r.f their 
positions after siilTeniig very In'av’v losses. . . . Among 
the h.OOO pri-^oners taken at the battle of (^amhrai were 
208 oHu'er. . In adflition to 1 iS guns and 710 machine- 
guns we caj)tured a number of 3’ank--', which sinaslied 
up in great heaps lii on the ploughed -up battlefield. 
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HEAVY MACHINE GUN PREPARING TO ATTACK LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. 


. . . 'I'lio r tminltov of <h(' 150 yfiins ortpluvod 

uon‘ tnlu'M ‘^uutii ol’ MjismoPi", iicnr ( r'liiiicliou aiid 
ViIl<‘rs-( JiiisiMin, and aiso in tlio as'^anlf on I. a Vaf-qip rio, 

. . . 'I’lic (m'I'iihui \i<'tory tit (-amlnai is 1 Ik* most 
import lint .■;n<'coss in n,n otTi'tisivi* whi^di ha'-- boon gainotl 
h\ (irrman arms hlvuiisI I‘-nulish - uporiority in nuinhurs 
and nmlcriid since tin* l.iattli* of Ypres m 1915.* 

Lastly, towards llu* oiid of tlio year, the 
Frankfurter /teiluntj, rtwiewing lln^ military 
oat look for 1918, made tlu* follow in^ st atement : 

'The hnnlon of a'l the crises m the next six moiPh^ 
fall exclusively on tlu* thitente, 'the (Central 
Powor.s hav»‘ a strate^ii-al .siiperiorit v and will ht* able 
to coiieenirale all their forces on fho IN't'stem front, 
whilst the hope of the Wc'-tern l*owi'rs that troops ^vill 
he fortheomiiif,^ from 5nieriea can in no cas#- he renli'/.ed. 
Yevi'i* a; 4 .'iin, and certainly not in the next half-year 
%\ill Great Hril'iin and France have .such favonrahlo 
oppiH't unit ie'. fc)!* a enneral offensive as they had in 
191*. 191'*, and 19 17, as stronv^ forces will he relcasetl 
from anothiM' posit h>n and can he rnoN cd at will hy oiir 
nulitary leailers. 'Thn'. every hope of the W'esterii 
I’ow P" of --ue(N‘s< ill a ni'W offensive' on the W'e.-tern 
lioni will he f ne t rated. Aloreover, our ITicrh Goiumaml 
ha' eleelared that it pos.-ihle to strike a decisive' Idow 
against. Krane*e'. 'The' s* rate‘;iie*al e-onelitions on iho 
Wi'sti'rn front are e'eanpletedy reversed, and the v\ar 
will t>(» dio'e'te^el aujainsf Fiarn'e'. If there is a Frene'h 
t-risis if may wi*ll he' a. military (»iie m'Xt time, aiul I ho 
1 I't of ih‘* present worhl wai. 


♦ 'riu' Germans elaime*e| to have put 107 'ranks ouf. 
of aefion. Of these they staleel that 75 we're eaptiircfl, 
amA the remaining ‘.1*2 elestroyed hetwoeii the? lines. 


Tht^ xvoathfo* Itati imt Imm'u propitious ftir 
ticrial warfart* diiritig tht^ Ctimbnii opto’ations, 
Imt still our aviators Jind contrived to pul iii 
a ^ood <U'al of iisfdul work. l)n tho first day 
of the attack, altliou^^li tiftor the ctirly morniug 
the vvcatlr^r was bad, yet tho aoropltirios greatly 
aidtMl Iho ad\ allots. Flying low, they made 
niimorons attaoks on tho t*nt‘my’s ini ant ry 
and trtinsport. ddio nt^xt day, although tlit^ 
w(*ath<M‘ was worse, tliey tuado a nurnhor of 
suoot'ssful reoonnaissanct^s on tho eiiomy’s 
liiu‘s of oommiinicat ion, doing their host to 
koop in touoli with onr atlvtinoing infantry anil 
report their position to the units in rear. Tt 
is .significant that while tlio Ihitish managed 
to fly, no German aeroplanos were .soon. On 
tho 2*h*d our* airmen ticcompanied the infantry 
in their attacks, flying up and down the lino 
of onr advancing troops at a low licigld, and 
helping with thoir machine-guns to dis])t^rso 
the German infantry. Reinforcements coming 
up and trans])ort advancing along the roads 
were also attaeked, and many bombs dropped 
on important railway jnnotions whore rolling 
stock was collected and troops were in the act 
of detraining. This work was carried ou 
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throughout tho day, although the rain was 
at tirnos so bad as to make flying almost, im- 
possible. Touring the night, a short period 
of fine weather enablenl our enterprising airmen 
to continue the bombing of the enemy’s railway 
stations. Altogether, it was a successful <lay. 
As tlie (terman aviators wen^ in great (*r ac-tivity, 
t*ncouuters took place witli our num. Six 
<*ncjny jnachines were brought down, but \v^^ 
lost nine, including tw(j which caiiv) into 
collision over tho oiiomy’s linos. 

On the next day, the wc^ather was still bad. 


but during the morning our aeroplaiu's carried 
out sevc»ral observation fiiglits, while bombs 
were droppcul on th(' enemy and maehine-gun 
lire was brought to bt'ar on his infantry. In 
th(‘ afternoon it blew a gale, atid flying was 
iinpossibli‘. I)t'c<'mber 1 was bad h>r flying, 
clouds and mist rendering it almost inipossibIi‘. 
Hut still our a\'iators conlri\’cd carry out 
a considerable numl)i*j* of i*t*eonnaissanc'es 
bt‘hind th(‘ enemx ’s bat t h^-front . His columns 
coming u]) to it wcue bombed aiul tired on by 
th(‘ airmt'u’s machiiK'-guns. There werti f(‘w 
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coinliats, blit t\vt» (U‘ tho (Jrrinaii rniichim^s 
wia’fi srrit down and oiia was t*oinp(*lk*d to 
(losfoml to earth. Our men thus eertainly 
held their own. 'File lioldness and th(^ aialaeity 
with which they took jiai't in the tfa*restrial 
strugj^k^ -and an important jiart it was —were 
of the greatest utility to th<^ 'riiird Army. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s vitiw of tin* rt‘sult of tlie 
tighting can he, to ust‘ liis own words, “stated 
in general terms viay shortly.” Tlie net gain 
in grouml was the possession of over 12,000 
yards of tlio (liTinan front line from T,»a. Vae- 
fpa^rie to the Ba])aume-( Uindirai road near 
Hoursii'S. \V<* laid also <‘aplured over 10,000 
yards of tlie Hindenburg IVlain lane and the 
Hindenburg ]tc‘servi‘ Dine. '^I’lie villages of 
Hibeeourt, Kies(piiert*s and Havrineourt had 
been taken. We laid also ea.ptured 11,000 
prisoners, a.nd 11.^ (IcM'inan guns had beiai 
s(My.ed or destroyed. Against this must be 
s(^t off tlie oeeu])ation by the (lermans of a 
si^etion of our front lino b(‘twt‘en Vi'iidliuille 
arifl (lonnelieu. 

Tlie ])ubli(‘ laid been greatly i‘lated at the 
news of the first success of the (^imbrai o[)(*ra- 
tions, but it is always unwisi^ to indulge in 
ovations over military evcaits until time has 
shown them to bt^ of some p<‘i*manent eharaeti'r. 


On this occasion poo])le jumped too hastily to 
the conclusion that a lasting victory had been 
won. Within a few days it was seen that 
further successes were not gained, and after 
November 22 that we were holding on with 
sonu‘ diniculty to the [lositions we had won. 
On the right flank we seemed to be fairly well 
established, but this was far from being the 
<*ase on th(^ left. We liad quite failed to hold 
Jlourlon Wood and village or Fontaine- ISTotre- 
Haine ; Mceuvres was not in our power, and 
although wo captured Tadpole, (kqise, there 
was no domination of the Hindenburg Dine 
back to Queant. Then came the sot-back 
from Orevocieur to V^endhuille on flio 30th, 
and some of tlie pi^oplo who had claimed the 
advance of f ho 201 h and 21st as a “ victory,” 
now called the s(;t-back of Novembi^r 30 a 
“ disaster.” 3'ruth to tell, both terms wtiro 
exaggerations, but while the first was a notable 
siu'cess, the se(?ond was certainly a. notable 
failure. 

ft is evident that, on the whole, (hc^ (Jambrai 
operations j>roduc(Ml no veiy valuable success. 
We killed and wounded a. large number of 
(lermans, and took from them a good amount 
of war matiu'ial and a coiisidi'rablij number 
of prisoners. W(^ also won forward in the 
<*('ntre to a somewhat more* favourable' posifie>n 
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(the; 11 iri(iriiburg Main Lino) Ilian that whicli 
w<‘ had hold hoforo tho niovcanont. If it Ik* 
oortaiii (hat wo iininobiliziHl (Jorinari rcisorvos 
which would otherwise have botai sent- to 
Italy, that was a (K)iisiderablo gain, lint it 
is difficult, if not imjiossiblo, to judges to 
what oxtont this was th(j case ; and if it' wor** 
only inconsidorably so, thon it <*annot bo said 
that the small forwanl advaiico was of any 
groat utility. Assuredly thc^ [)osition on our 
right was no better than it had bet'n Ix'fon* 
Novianbta* 20. 

It remains to be asked whether tlu^ point 
chosen for our advaiuK^ was the <K»rn‘ct one. 
Sir Douglas TTaig statt^l that thc^ cjipture of 
t’ambrai w^as subsidiary to the operations 
against the (h^rinan lines Indw^eiai Hourlon 
and the Siaisocr and to the north-w(*st. Now^ it 
<*annot Ik^ ilenied that that town was a vc*ry 
iinj^ortant point, a consiilta’able raihvay junct itai 
and a large store depot. Hut its position w^as 
too far in a<lvance of our gen(*ral line to allow' 
it to 1 m‘ pennan(‘ntly lield unless tla* whole line 
wert^ advanc(;d to its ievd. This w^is iinpos- 
sibl(», if only iKicausij w’(? had not (*nough troops 
tor the purpose*. Jbit the (h*rinan lint*, from 
Lambrai to Queant was open to attack without 


\(i(l\tuit l>hotoi^rat^h, 

STRONGHOLD. 

tiu* risk of creating a pronounced salient', and 
tlu^ occupation of Queant wtaild hav«^ turntul 
the Gta'inan defenc(‘s not only frtan that point 
to Hullecourt, but alst* from Ch*e^*'**t to I)ro> 
c.tairt arid t'(» (%vmbrai. h'or this more limited 
obj<*ctivt^ our numb(’rs w’ould have sulfieed, 
and it was as dangerous to tht* <h‘rmans as, if 
not nioi'i^ dangerous than, the advance towards 
Lambrai. It- was <|ui(<* certain, after 
Xovemln'r 21, when wt* were obliged to call 
a. lialt for 24 hours, that t lu^ period of un- 
strengthened ( h'rnian b»n‘es had conu^ to an 
end. This was admit t(*d by Sir Douglas Haig, 
w'ho (*xp(*(d.t‘d to laivi- only' 4S hours available 
before t lu'! ( Jermans would be rt‘intor<*ed. So 
far for the gen<*ral i«l“a this portion of the 
campaign. 

.\o fault can be found with tin* coinhict of 
the (roo])s and (heir immediatt^ leaders up 
to November 2S. 'Dii^^ was tla* <lay when the 
Jh-itish ( ^>mmand(‘r-in ( hief was fu st fully 
aware that ( hi? (leiinans were coiUMMit lat ing 
corisii lerable forces against him (si'e ante p. 7(1.) 
On iK'ither flank was the position we held 
suiti'd for F'esistanci*. At. Hourlon, on tin* li'ft, 
(he situation v\as extrenu'ly precarious and 
liable to flank and frontal attack. On the 
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the lU'cpisli valli^y through which the 
St. (hit'utiii (‘anal ran was quite defiladed from 
<)ur fire and allowed tin* coiiceut ration of 
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(lerman troops, which could scarcely be observed 
during the king night and the misty morning. 
It was a case in which the defensive line, i.e., 
along the Bonavis Ridgt% was practically also 
the outpost line. The ilefeiices were not 
strong, having been newly constructed, and 
in such a position it was certain, if our lino 


\\(‘n5 attacked in foice, as it was, that it was 
likely to bo penetrated ; because in suc.i (*ases 
the attacking force can bo usually made 
su[)erior to t hi^ dehuiding force at the breaking- 
in points. Now^ the divisions holding it had 
been fighting continuously from the 2()th to 
file 27th, for the first four days very hard. 
There is a limit to human enduraiu'c*. an<l 
there is no doubt that whcai the (Jorman attack 
was made the troops fell back swiftly and in 
some disorder. But troops put to sueli a trial 
have often done so before, and wull often do so 
again. Tlicre had come the time at which the 
soldiers were incapable of further efTorts ami 
yielded ground accordingly. The psycho- 
logical moment liail arrived that occurs in all 
fights and determines which side will win 
and which will lose. Our men had been sorely 
tried, their numbers greatly diminished, 
exposed to bad weather and in a position 
which they must instinctively have known w^as 
a daimei'ous one. Perhaps the w'onder is not 
that they were beati'ii bac^k but that they were 
not forced farther to the rear. 

All this confirms the view that from the time 
W'hr*n if; w'as fouiul impossible to secure our two 
flanks it would have been better to have fallen 
back at once to the Flesquieres line, as was 
done on December 7-8. 

Public (^lisappointment at the set-br^ck w'as 
\'ery great, and w^as increased by the inability 
of the authorities to give any clear account of 
w’hat had happened, or to take any definite 
attitude concerning the responsibility for 
what, on the face of il<, was a costly failure 
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Ultimatoly the War Cabinet declared that, ori 
full consideration of Sir Douglas Haig’s report, 
it was satisfied that the Higher Command had 
not been surprised. Again, Sir Douglas Haig, 
in his dispatch as published in February, 1018^ 
took occasion “ to acknowledge the skill and 
resource displayed by General Hyng throughout 
the Cambrai operations, and to express my 
api>reciation of the manner in which tlioy were 
conducted by him, as well as by his staff and 
tho subordinate commanders.” On the other 
hand, all trustworthy aeeounis of tJie experi- 
i'lices of tile troops engaged — to say nothing 
of the embroideries of rumour — am])ly justified 
tho demand for explanation, and it was not 
surprisiiig that public attention became fixe<| 
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upon such a point as the non-i’inployment of 
French divisions, whos(^ assistance was said to 
have been offered bnt refnsetl. Moreover, in 
spite of all assurances, it soon b(H*ame known 
that large changes w(*ro being made in Sir 
Douglas Haig’s staff ; nltiinately the appoint- 
ments wore announced of a ranv Cliief of the 
General Staff in France, Jjicut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir H. Lawrence ; a new head of the Intel ligerice 
Department, Brig. -Gen. E. \\'. Cox ; and a 
new Quartermaster-Gerierab Lieut. -Gcii. Travel's 
Clarke. Gradually, however, public uneasiness 
diininisliod, and it is sutlicient to soy liera, that 


tho Battle of Cambrai was one of the main 
factors in tho case for real unity of command in 
the Allied forces, tho realization of which, tot) 
long delayed, was to yield spletulid fruit in the 
campaign of 1918 



LIEUT.-GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. 
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Appointed Chief of Staff, January, 1918. 

At tliis stages it will be. convt'uitMit to sum- 
marize bri(*fly the military (*vents of a yenr to 
which the Hattie of Cambrai formctl a soim*- 
what sombre conclusion. 


At tilt? beginning of 1017 tht* prosp(‘ct before 
the Enttmte Powers was good, (h'rniany ami 
her Allies had Immmi severt'ly handltHl. At 
Verdun and on tht' Stimmt^ tli(*y hatl hist 
severt'lv, anti tht‘ Italians had inflicted great 
losses on them. In M*‘st)pot amia anti in 
T^ilestiiu^ the eampaigiis w’t*rt' beginning which 
were to ciilminatt' latta* in the coucjut^sl of 
Hagtlatl anti .lerusalcin. In (lalieia, too, 
Kussia laid progrt'ssed. Against Ibis ?nnst l>e 
set off the hiilurt' t)f Huncmia anti t)f Russia 
to makt^ gootl witli tlie ai‘mi(vs of the Xtirth 
and (’entre. So far as Wt'stern tliealro 

of war was concerned, with Italy holtimg 
the Austriiins tight, and the forces of Russia, 
supported by tht^ mouthy and ammunition of 
her Allies, biddizig fair to enter on a vigort)Us 
campaign, it was plain that Germany wonltl 
scarcely be able to play more than a defensive 
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part a.^ainst liritaiii aiul Kmiu-t* 

for nil' ac*tiv(' ofTrnsi v<* on tlu* part of tin* 
Wostorii I\)W(M*s it was plainly necessary that 
.Russia shouUi be able to oeeu])y and fa.st(*n 
1(» ln'r trout ier s(» lar^e a proportion <jf flit* 
Army iif (h*rniaiiy as to j)n‘vent iu*r from adding 
largely to 1 lie for(^e she was emjiloyin^ against 
the t brtu^ Allies in Kranee. ( Jerniany liad some 
HO divisions, tlu* Austrians o\'t‘r *U), t*inploy'e<| 
Jiga-inst Russia. Jf a largt^ propoiih)n of t hesi* 
W(*n> lib(‘rat.ed for tlu^ W<*slern theatre of war, 
it would i*('rlainly pri^vent. any offensive* on a 
large scale against (Jermany from that. r(‘gion. 
.Rut tlu^ Rt^vohition broke out in March and 
soon show(*d that the Russian Army was, as ai 
tight ing factor, no longer to be tak(*n into 
corisid(*ration. 

Tlu* tirst slt‘|) of the Revolutionairy leadc»rs 
>\a\s to Ku.^sen tla^ bonds of disei[)liue. ; the men 
no longer obeyed their olliei'is, amd imit'ed wt*re 
eneouraiged not to ilo so. In the Fr(*neh 
lh‘volution much tlu* same state! of things 
was seen in I7l)2d).‘l. 'Rut w lu*n the .laeiabins 
seized supiena* pi»wei* tlu*y ait^ amy rat-<^ 
orgami/.ed an army. 'riie Jacobins of 
Russiai haul ia‘itlu*r the honesty nor the 
rapaieity to do All along the Fastern 

Ironl, Iraternizat ion, su^iporteil largi*ly b\- 


(ba*man intrigue aiul <i(*rmaui gold, took plaice 
b(‘tw(u*n the t wo hit h(‘rto rival forc*i‘s ; fill 
resist aince exea^pt in ai few isolaited places 
cc*as<*d. The (*ollaps<* of thei Itu.'-'siain military 
power wais eorn])lete. and tlu^ Alli(*s of Russia 
haul theiK'eforwainl to mad\(* th(*ir plans 
without relying in amy way on her assistance, 
Tn tlu* late aiut umn (h'rman alivisions wt're 
>>rouglit au'ross Kur(.»|H‘ to reitiforee tlu^ airmies 
in tlu» Wa^stern tha^atn* of ivair. On the: other 
haind, the L7nit(*d Staita's of Anu^rica, disgusted 
alt I Iv' ruthless barliarity of the I.T-boat cairnpaign 
against tin* ship]3ing of luaitrals as well 
as t hat belonging to lH*llig(a*amts, first 
broka* off ra'hitions, and linally declared 
wall* agaiinst Germany on April 5. Rut 
ailtluMigii it wais evida'iit t halt our lu^w Ally 
would 4*va*nf uailly bt' ai pott'iit faictor, slu*. 
like Rritaiin in llUl, had no sulheient Army 
ininu*diately aivaiilaible. Kor a time, tlu^re- 
fore, tlM*r<* wais no militairy and to be expected 
Irom lu*r. 

Italy, in the lail»* spring, wlu*n tlu* mountain 
paiss4*s W(*r(* op(*n to lu‘r troops, bt*gain (May I t) 
am attaiek on the Austriain forci*H oppos(*d to 
her aiul gained impoi'taint succ(*sses, and again 
in August a. good aidvaince was made along a 
:»(>-mile front. It looked ais if Ttady were about 
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to obtain really iniprirtant suceof^ses, and even 
'Frieste seomod within reach. Rut a change, 
for the worse came about towards the last week 
of October, and by the end of the month tlie 
Italian A’*mics were back behind the Taglia- 
nuMito and the (mermans claimed to have 
captured ISO, 000 prisoners and 1,000 guns. 
Whether tile losses of our Ally wi^re as grt^at as 
this is doubtful, but one fact is (certain ; 
iri'itead of V>eing a help to the Alliance it was 
now necessary for the Allies to help her. Tht^ 
help was promptly afforded, and French troops 
arrived on November 3 and British on November 
4. Rut the Italians wiu’e still unabh* to with- 
stand the Austrian onslaughts, and a few 
days later, when tlu^ jiassage of the 'J'aglianuMito 
was forced, hacl to retreat, and stand at bay 
behind tla^ Fiave. In the mountainous i*<.‘gions 
tin the left Hank, wlam the Austrians tried to 
turn the Italian line, they were able to hold 
on t<i the Valdobbiadene-Asiago front and kt-icp 
the mountains nearest to the ])lains till the end 
of the yc^ar. 

It will easily be ap])reciated that howi'ver 
bright the hope's of the Allies wt're at the 
Ix'ginning of the year, the detection of Russia 
and the defeat of Italy put a vi'ry different 
complexion on affairs in the autumn. Rut 
still, although t h(*se two items pix'vc'uted a.ny 


great rt'sults, the year ha<l not passcal witlniut 
eonsiilerable success* 's to bt^ put to the credit 
side of the Allied account on thi' \V*'st»*iri 
front. 

It had been originally intt'iided that the 
British and Fnaich sliould ha\i^ undi'rtakt^n 
a joint offensive t'arly in 1917, hut change's 
in the Fnaich (*ommands h'd to *h‘lay, and the 
first imjiortant alteration in tla* British front 
was due to th*' (Jerman retrt'at to th*' Hindt'n- 
burg Bine, which abandoned a. good deal of 
groiin<l to the Allies, dda* nc'w <)(‘rman liia^ 
ran, roughly, Iroin La Bassee- Lens-St . C^ut'iitin- 
La fV*r(^ tf) the Aisni* about Ik'rry-au-Biic. d’lu^ 
eieany destroyed i*uthl(‘ssly e\'(‘rything *>11 llu* 
abandoiUMl grouiul and made it a wildeiness, 
whih' on his ia‘W fiont hi' had pra<‘t ic'ally 
uninjured country ludiind him. 'This and 
other reas»)ns afh'clcd tla* plan of tlu' Alli(‘s. 
The (Jerman r(‘tirement was **ariied out at- 
the c'nd of K(‘bruary and b(*gijining of Mairch, 
and t>n A])ril 9 tlu* balth* began, whi(*h was 
<lir*‘ct(^d against \’imy Ridg(* and tlu* (Jerman 
positions t'ast and south-**asl of Ai'ras. '^Flu^ 
troops cmployj'd wc'i'** our f^irst and Thii’d 
Armies. 'Flu* ad\an(*(' was succ(*ssful ; w<i 
took 29,000 prisonc‘rs, bc‘sides 2o7 guns and 
700 tr**n<*h mortal’s and machiiu‘-guns, and the 
eiu'iny was driv<‘n back four miles in th * six 
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days’ fighting. Here the British Comrnander- 
in-Chief might have stopped the advance, 
because his plan was intended to attack the 
German lines more to the north, where more 
important strategical results might have been 
ot)tained ; but it was neccssaiy to continue the 
pressure on the enemy to draw his attention 
from tlie points where the French were about 
to make their attempt, and this was done by 
a series of minor enterprises up to the end of 
April. 

General Nivel le, on the Kith, advanced on 
the Aisne and in Champagne, anfl w^on consider- 
able successes, but at a heavy })rice. The 
progress, however, was not so groat as had 
been c^xpected, and General Fetain, who took 
over the command, made considerable alteratioi s 
in the plan hitherto adoj)ted. 

General Haig now determined to attack in 
the Ypres region, where our situation had never 
been satisfactory, situated as it was in a salient, 
liable to concentric attack. He began the 
o})(M*ations for this purpose with the Second 
Army by the capture of the Messines-VVyts- 
chaete ridge on the soutli of Ypres on June 7. 
This was the scene of the remarkable mining 
operations by which the Messinos ridge was 
blown uf). The ridge, with the forward slopes, 
passefl into our hands, and we took over 7,00t) 
prisoners and many guns, machine-guns and 
trench mortars. 

Further operations in the Ypres sector com- 
menced on July Jl. The attack was now de- 
livered by the Fifth Army, brought up for this 
purpose and aided on its left by the Frencli 
First Army. A considerable success was 
gaiiicd, 5,000 prisoners being captured. To 


the south of this attack another was under- 
taken by the British First Army, which carried 
important German positions round Xens. On 
September 20 a fresh advance was made be- 
tween the Ypres -Comines canal and the Ypres- 
Staden railway. Those attacks wore continued 
at intervals, with a view to conquer the Pas- 
schendaele ridge, which gave a good command 
over the country beyond, and would have 
formed a useful springirig-off place for a further 
advance. But the weather was bad and the 
season getting late, and when Passchendaele 
was captured, on November 6, the operations 
practically ended. 

A glance at the sketch map will show that 
beyond the ground given up to us by the (Jler- 
maii retreat we had not made any great pro- 
gress. At Ypres our position was better, 
but, with this exception, our gains were chiefly 
to be measured by the number of prisoners 
taken and the amount of material which had 
fallen into our hands. The same was true 
of the (-ambrai section. 

The French Armies, too, had not made any 
striking territorial gains. General P6tain had 
pushed back the Germans from the positions 
they had won on the west and north of Verdun 
ill the battles fought between August 11 and 
26, and, subsecpiently, in October, had stonned 
the powerful German fiefenees round Allemant 
and Malmaison. He had taken some 20,0..)0 
prisoiKMs and many guns in these operations. 

Go6d as all these successes woi-e, it must be 
admitted that, excej)t as preliminary stops 
for the next year, the progress made in the 
Western theatre of war had by no means been 
striking. 
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O F ail the sinows of war, fuel is tlu‘ 
inost fundHincntfllly important 
Nervi. beAli pecunki {n/ini((t, (lcclaro<l 
Cicero, but Lord Racou showed a 
wiser discrimination in quoting Solon’s rcunark 
to Cn.esus (when in ostentation lie sliowed him 
liis gold), “ Sir, if any other eome that hath 
bettiT iron than you, he will lu' master of all 
this gold." Without fuc'l then^ can be no iron, 
and witliont iron mere numbers of men avail 
notliing, for in its absence they can have 
none of the mechanical equipment that is 
essential to modern warfare. Fuel is reejuired 
to extract from their ores the iron and other 
metals which are- the material alike of guns 
and shells and of th(‘ machines that make 
them; to furnish th(^ power for fashioning 
them in the workshops; to drive the trains 
that take them to the ports of dispatch; 
to propel the ves.soIs that carry them across 
th(‘. sea ; and, finally, to coiiv'cy them up to 
the fighting line. At every stage in the manu- 
facture and employment of munitions fuel is 
indispensable. Nor is it less indispensable 
ui civil life, and no more certain means of 
bringing a belligerent to surrender can bo 
imagined than depriving him of fuel, except 
perhaps depriving him of food. Fuel was 
therefore a factor of supreme importance in 
Vol. XVII -Part 212 


f h(‘ (Ireat VV^ar, and tlu^ probli'in of (*nsijring 
that it was availal>le in sullieii'nt (|uanfities 
was as urgent as that of maintaining th(^ armies 
in the field— in fact was a neoessary condition 
of that maini (‘iianee. 

Of the thrc(^ great classes of fiud -solid, 
liquid, and gaseous— the last may lie l(‘ft out 
of account in a consideration of the resources 
available to the hellig(‘re.nts engaged in the 
Oreat W'ar, since none of them except Ani{a*i<!a 
po.ssessod it to any considerable extent jis a 
natural product, though made from coal it 
MUis used extensively by all. For liquid 
fuel or ])Ptroleum, essential for motor traction 
and aircraft, as well as for many naval vessels, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy 
had to rely almost entirely on imports ; tlie 
Central Powers could command natural stores 
of it in the oilficMs of (hilii’ia, and in thost^ 
of Rumania after they had made “ peace ” 
with that country ; while Russia had rich oil- 
ficUls in tlie Caucasus, and the Cniled States 
was by far th(^ largest single producer of oil 
in the umld. The solid fuels, including wood, 
substances like straw, peat, and the numerous 
varieties of coal, an^ all of vegetable origin, 
and the last, which consists of fossilized or 
inuminitiod vegetable matter grown in past 
far transcends all the others in practical 
109 
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importance. It is indeed the articulua stantis 
aut cadentis Imperii. 

Before the war five countries — the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany, Franco, 
and Relgium — accounted for nine-tentlis of the 
total known production of coal. Here, again, 
the United States was the largest single pro- 
ducer, contributing about half of the world’s 
supply ; the United Kingdom came next with 
about a quarter, and Germany third with about 
ono-sevenib, though she had also a large out- 
put of lignite or brown coal. Those three 
countries all produced more than was required 
to satisfy their own requirements. Franco, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
on the other hand, had to import coal from 
their neighbours, their domestics production 
being less than their consumption ; and the 
cast* of France and Belgium bt^caine the worse 
with the outbn^ak of war in that large portions 
of the coal -producing areas of France wore 


almost immediately seized by the Germans, 
while Belgium lost hers altogether. Water- 
power, converted into electricity, may bo 
reckoned a fuel, or, at least, a substitute for 
fuel, since it can be used for driving machinery 
and heating furnaces ; but though a useful 
subsidiary, it had not been developed in any 
of the belligerent coxmtries to an extent that 
rendered it comparable in importance with 
coal. 

Under war conditions the coal problem in 
the United Kingdom — and much the same was 
true of Germany — assumed three distinct, yet 
closely intor-rolated aspects — maintenance of 
the output from the pits, transport and dis- 
tribution to consmuers not only at home, but 
also in Allied and neutral countries, and eco- 
nomy in use, including both restriction of con- 
sumption and utilization to the best effect 
of such as w'as consumed. As regards the first 
of these, the outstanding fact was a falling oflt 
in the protluction. In 1913, the last complete 
year before the war, the output was 287 million 
tons in round figures. In 1914 six months of 
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ihmmIs of tho country and to supply tlu* Navy 
sho\\(‘d no (liininution, and, in<l(H‘d, tended to 
iiierease, ])('(*aiise any rediieti<ai Ln tii(‘ ii<H‘ds of 
ei\’il industry was inoi*e than (‘ount (M'ha laia*(‘d 
hy ineii'ase I aeti\'i<\^ in tin* i nani ifa(‘t ur<' «>f all 
kinds of munitions of wai-. In Ihle the eon- 
sumption at home, inehulin ; tiia of tlie Xa\ y, 
was IS!) million tons. In 101 t it fell to I S4 
millions, hut in I Dio rose aho\'e pre-war lex el 
to I D‘{ millions, and in IDIti to 2D() millions, 
tluM'e IxMii^ a slight fall to IDS millions in IDI7. 
"^rhe nt‘t r(*siilt <.)f riMluec'd output and in<‘?'<*ased 
dtuneslie consumption xvjui that the amamt 
left for i‘X|)()rt and lor hunkering sti'ainsliips 
(*n^a^(Ml in ox'cis -a- trade xxas pro^i-essixt'Iy 
diminisluvl from DS million tcais in IDl.’l to 
SD, oD, 5o, and 50 millions in t h<* four sueeeedir)^ 
\ (‘ai-s. 

Tln^ [ji’imary (*aus(' of tiu' l•eduetion of output 
was tln' enlistment of miners. A e<jmmitltn* 
ap[)ointe<l by thc^ Home Ol’liee in h\?hi*uai-y, 
1D15, to incpiiro into the conditions prc'vailine 
in the coal-mininjj^ industry, xxith thc^ object 
of s*H‘uriii^ such orpinization of work aiul suc-h 
cooperation between (anployei-s and workrnen 
as would set free tlie largest ]K)ssible number 
of men qualified for military service witliout 
interfering with the necessary prochictioii J)f 


PIT-HEAD. 

coal, reporti'd in June that in tin* lir.^t sc'xt'ii 
months of the war 1DI,I7D “ pei’sons ’from <*oal 
mines " joiia'd th(‘ forct‘s. In th<‘ sam(‘ peiiod 
the n(‘t de('i(*as(* in mine labout* xNas lJfJS(> 
p»‘rsons, or IJ.l pei- cent, of thost' f'lnployed 
in July. IDI 1, and tlu' total loss of output also 
I p<‘i- <'i*nt . Thi s loss, tlie CDinmittet* stat(‘<I, 
would (MUitinue unli*ss m“;ms W(‘re taken to 
pr»*\cnl it.atid it expressed th(‘o|)inion tliat the 
time had <‘ome w Ikmi x ery full ci msidera t ion 
should be gix’en t o t he ( pcvsl ion w hej lu*r* furt lu^r 
recruiting am >jig t he miners should be eii- 
ccairagt hI. 

vVbsent et‘ism w as a second causi* of diminished 
output. The committee found that w hik^ 
lor th(‘ sex’eii months pr(‘eeding the out- 
break of xxar, absence from work over all 
c!a,ss(*s of mine xvork(“rs on days on xvhich the 
miiu‘swere opeti to x\tjrk was on the axx'rago 
I D-7 per <*ent ., it x\ as D-J per cent . in t In* follow- 
ing sexcMi months. In the reduction of this 
absentJM'ism, fully 4*J per cent, of which if 
dc‘clar<‘<l t») be axoidable, tlie cofumittec* saxv 
the b<‘sf hope of maintaining or incrt*asiiig thci 
t)utput ; ami it expressed the IxJitd that if t hcj 
urgency <»f t hc' c*asc xvc*re ptit. before the minen'S 
thcM*e xvould be a great res])ons(% and that t ho 
Executive <»f thc^ Mirn'rs’ FcMlcratioii xvas the 
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body best fitted to present sneh a case. On tlie 
question of the suspension of tho Mines Right 
Hours Act it did no more Hian suggest a 
eonferenee betvv'(M*n the owners and the work- 
Tiien ; such a eonferenee vv^as held a few months 
later, wlien, apart from divid(‘d o[)inions 
among the owners, the re[)r<^sentatives of the 
in(*n ohjeettnl to any interh'renee with thi' 
Act at lliat time, “ in vi(*w of the efforts being 



SIR GUY GALTHROP, Bart,, 
Controller of Goal Mines. 

made to seenre greatei' legulaiity of work and 
li'ss absent t't'isrn on tin' part of the miners." 

One ineasinx' that was adopt ('d was the 
huination in many districts of jut committees — 
sometimes composed of workmt'n and some- 
times of woi’kmen and enqiloyers jointly — to 
check al)S(^uteeism by moral influiaice. The 
(Jowniment had a (kia-l ^Fining Organization 
Ooinmitti'e at work under the chairmanship of 
Sir Hieliard Ih'dmayne, find not only stopped 
recruiting among coal miners, Imt procured the 
return of 11,000 ex-miners, serving in tho 
home units of the Army, to work in tho mines. 
At the end tif June, 191(1, 285,()()() minora had 
joined the colours, but by tlio influx of outside 
labour the not short ago of labour in the mines 
had boon reduced to 1 53, 000, Tho output for 
the first nine months of that year was hotter 
by 2^ million tons than it was in the same 
perioil of 1915. but still tho conditions were 


not satisfactory, and in some districts avoid- 
able ahsiMiteeisin was on tho increase — in 
South Wales, for example, it w as stated to have 
risen from 5*98 to 9*44 per cent, during tho 
siiminor. Another effort was therefore made to 
reduce the evil. Tn October, 1910, a great 
national conference of representativf^s of the 
coal -mining industry assembled in bondon, and 
after listening to an eloquent app(»al from the 
iVime Minister (Mr. As(juith), cari-ied a reso- 
lution, proposed by the President of the 
Miners’ Federation and seeondetl by tho 
i*r€^si<lent of the Mining Association, pledging 
itself unanimously to do everything in its 
power by cooperation between em[)loyers and 
w’orknien to increase the production of coal by 
affording all facilitu's for regularity of woi-k and 
by preventing avoidable absenteeism. 

About this tinu^ South M'ales, where there 
liad been serious labour disputes in the middle 
of 1915, again became a centre of (rouble, ’riie 
coalowners there, on the plea of increas('d costs 
of production, were desirous of reducing tho 
wag(^ rate by 10 £)(‘r c<‘nt. miners^ on the 

other hand, w^ere asking for an increase of 
15 per cent. While the cost of living had 
iucreas(Ml ow ing to tht^ rise in the pric(>s of food, 
they alleged that the owners were making 
higher profits, of wdiich they refus'd any share 
to their employees, and in support of this 
contiMition it was pointed out tliat tlie average 
selling price of coal at the South Wales sea- 
ports was about 7s. (id. a. ton higher than it had 
been tw'o years prcudously. Ultimately the 
(Jovernment stopped in and awartled tho 15 per 
cent, increase demanded by the men, but before 
doing so they took a drastic; step. b\)r some 
time there hatl been whispers of impt^nding 
State (‘ontrol of the coal industry, and [)t‘r}inps 
the fact t hat t hey wore authorit at i\'cly dismissed 
as being not only promatuiti but Jiusli»ading 
was a sign that they were not w ithout founda- 
tion. Moth sides, how^ever, were t^pially sur- 
prised when it was announced that, acting on a 
new regulation made under the Uefenco of the 
Kealni Act, the Hoard of Trade would take 
possession of tho Soutli Wales coalfield as from 
December 1, 1910. 

Tho miners’ feelings w^ere somewdiat hurt 
because they had received no notice of the 
Govornnient’s intention, and they also protested 
against State control being imposed on a single 
coalfield, and not upon all tho coalfields of tho 
kingdom. So far as tho second point was 
concerned, they had not to wait long lor satis* 
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faction. Before the end of the year it was 
stated in Parliament that State control would 
be extended over the coal -mining industry 
generally, and in Ft'hruary, 1017, it was de- 
finitely announced that all the coal mines 
would ])ass into the poss(*ssion of the Board of 
Trade as tVom March 1. carry out the new 
functions that were thus placed upon it, tlu' 
Board created a new nc'partnaait , Mr. (Iat**r 
Sir) Guy Galthrop, th(‘ ( Uaieral Managca- of llu* 
hondon and Xoith-W^'stern Railway, h(‘ing 
put in charge of it with the title of Controller 
of Coal Clines. This d(‘|)art naait , which was 
assisted by an Ad\isory Board containing 
repn'sentatives of both tht*coal owners and the 
miners, covered the whole field of production, 
wages, distribution, and |)riee of coal. It took 
over the functions which had been performed 
by th(^ Railway Depaitnumt of tlu* Board of 
d'radc, specially enlarges I for the purpf)st‘, in 
connexion with coal, and it brought within its 
ambit, if it did not a<‘tually absorb, tlu' xarious 
conmiittc'cs and o!gani/.at ions that had been 
fo?*med to deal with diff(*renl aspi'cts of the 
coal question. It may lx* mentioia*! that a 
t(‘ntativ(* measure of unification had been 
pnniously (‘iitrusted to Lord .Milmn*, wlio for 
some months t^»\^^\^(ls the eial of lillt) a<*t(*d as 
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Showing method lof propping the -roof, and chain 
for hauling the trucks. 

supervisor of tlx* snj)])Iy and ( list l ihnt ion of 
coal, lx‘ing chairman of an informal eommitte<' 
consisting of himself aial the ehainii -n of tlx* 
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SOLDIERS DISTRIBUTING COAL FROM AN ARMY MOTOR LORRY IN THE 

WINTER OF 1916-17. 


Coal Mining Organization Coniinittoo, tho 
(■oal Exports Commit l(‘o, and tho Contral 
Coal and Cokt^ Suppliers Committtie. 

At this ])oint, wJioro the taking ONor of tho 
control of c*oal miiH's by tho State and tho 
<*stablishinont of a special coal department 
mark a detinito part ing of tho ways, somo refer- 
ence may bo made t-o t wo cpiostions ^^hich hatl 
obtriidefl thems('lves at an early stage in the 
war. One was tho regulation of tlu^ prices 
eliargod for coal to cojisvimers, and the otlier 
N'.as regulat ion of its export. 

Tn th(^ first winter of the war there was a 
substantial i‘iso in retail prices, <'specially in 
l..ondo!i, where th(^ price of “ best coal reached 
lUis. a ton, as against 30-;. for tho same coal in 
t h(^ pr(‘codi?ig yt^ai*. Various explanations were 
suggested, such as congestion of tho railways, 
which prevented adtnpiate quantities from being 
brought to market, high sea freights, and 
shortage of output ; but tho chief point of 
agreement among the various interests con- 
cca'nod in tho production and distribution of 
coal was that it was all somebody else’s fault, 
'fhe fact, however, was real enough, and towards 
the end of February, 1915, it led the Board of 


Track' to appoint a committee to in(|uire into 
tho matter. In its report, which ap])earod at 
the }K‘ginning of A|.>ril, th's (.*o!nmittee stated 
that it had concentrate* 1 its attention on Lt^n- 
don, b<‘lie\’ing that the* causes which operated 
to raise ])ricc's in tho metropolis wi‘ro also 
those mainly responsible^ for the? increases 
<*lsewhere. it described the initial (*a\iso of 
tho increased prices, ranging up to 1 Is. a ton 
abov'o the wintc'r prices of 1013-14, as being 
defick'ncy cjf supply ; and its suggested rcniedic'S 
ineliukHi restriction of exports to neutral 
cc^untries, further induction of the freights 
charged on thc^ intorncHl steamers which the 
v\<lmiralty had alloeatc'd for tho coastwi-so 
conveyance of coal, and the utilization of suit- 
able vessels condemned by the Prize Court. 

The plan which ult imately commended itself 
to the (Jovernment was, however, to limit 
the price of coal at the pit -head. It was calcula- 
ted that the costs of getting coal had increased 
by something over 3s. a ton, and accordingly 
the Price of Coal Limitation Act, passed 
in July, 1015, provided that colliery owners 
should not charge for any class of coal a price 
more than 4.s. a ton in excess of that charged 
in the year ending June 30, 1914. The framers 
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of the measure, whicli applied only to coal 
intended for consumption at home, professed 
their inability to devise any m^aus by which 
the prices charged to consumers by iniddlomen 
and merchants could* be controlled, but in 
introducing it Mr. Huncirnan stated that the 
London merchvants had ]3roposed an under- 
taking that their selling prices should not 
exceed by .more than a certain number of 
shillings the prices they paid for coal delivered 
to them in London from the collieries. In the 


supplies from retailers, and the services of 
military lorries had to be called in to assist 
in distribution. 

To those) who thought the deficiency in the 
supply w'as at the root of the trouble, prohibi- 
tion of the export of coal se'emed an obvious 
remedy. Jlut, in fact, the co.iritry could not 
uffortl to stop the ex})ort. Coal was an extremely 
valuable means of paying our d(‘bts to otlun* 
countries, and by t iking the place of the' gold 
which would oth(*rwis(' have b(‘en reipiired 



CAKRYINt; HOME THE FAMILY COAL SUPPLY. 


first instance, this arrangement applied to tlu‘ 
summer months, but later it was extended to 
the winter months, and a list of 373 J.iondon 
coal merchants who had agreed to this limita- 
tion of their profits was published in September. 
Nevertheless, in tho winter of 11)15, the piiblie 
bad to pay 35s. a ton for “ best ” coal. Tn the 
following winter, tho last before the appoint- 
ment of the Coal Controller, y)rices ruled equally 
high, and the consumers’ troubles were aggrava- 
ted by a shortage of men to make deliveries. 
Well-to-do people were in some cases obliged 
to use taxi-cabs or their own motor car.s to 
fetch a couple of sacks from a coal dep6t ; and 
in some districts there were long queues of 
women and children waiting to gel small 


for the ])urpose it helped to maintain the rate 
of exchange. Tt was a bargaining countor that 
enabled us to arrang*' and pay foi* supplies of 
nece.ssary materials, sueh as dairy and agri- 
cultural produce from Denmark ami Hollaml, 
iron and steel and timber from Norway ami 
Sweden, and cop}K*r and iion fire from Spain ; 
and we had to send it to Allied countries like 
France and Italy in order that they might be 
able to maintain their manufact ires of muni- 
tions and th(‘ir transport. Tt must be remem- 
b'‘red, too, that at least as regards neutrals 
we li re caiiH^ into direct competition with 
Cermany, and liowever dire their straits for 
coal, th*‘ Germans always found some to barter 
with neutral countries for services and materials 
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and for the proinotiori of synipatliy ” witli 
the (Jerinan cause. 

A definite effort to regulate the export 
was, however, made by the issue of an Ordtu’ in 
Council, which became operative on May 13, 
1915, proliiiiit iiig, ex(^ept undc'r licence, the 
export of coal and coke t(j all destinations 
abroad other than British Possessions and 
Pi'otc'ctorali's and Allied (Jountries. About 
tilt' saints time the Boai’d of 'rrade appointed a 
committi'c under the (*hairmansliip of Mr. 
Ktissell Kea, M.l\, to advisi* on all fpu^stions 
relating to tiu' expoitation of coal and coke. 

montlis later, liy anotlu*r Order in 
Council, the ])i’ohibit ion of fr(*(< (‘xport of coal 
was (‘xtcii<k‘d to Alli(‘d (\)uutri(^s, tlu^ r<‘asou 
Ixung that, a luaxiiiium price liaxing bcHai 
established in th(‘ Cnitcil Kingdom, sonu' 
Control was re<juirt‘d to check atiy tenden<;y to 
s<*n:l away large (plant iti(\s of coal to otlau* 
count ri(\s wlu'ie no maximum price was in 
(^xist(aie(\ Later, in l)ec(Mub(M’, 1917, export 
e\ i*n to British (U*st inat inn>^ abroad was for- 
bidden exc.i'pt undiM* lie(Mi(a\ 

But th(^ in(‘asur(‘s taken did not j)revent an 
enormous incn*ase in the cost of coal to con- 
sunuM’s in Allied count ri('s like* France and Italy. 


Jn Rome, for instance, at the beginning of 
1910 coal coat £0 a ton, and at the end of 
January £8 was quoted. These high prices were 
attributed [)artly to tlio lack of accommodation 
tor unloading collita’s when they arrived at 
Italian ports, but scarcity of shipping and con- 
se(juent high freiglits also played their part. 
In the miildle of January as much as 85s. a 
ton, and in Ktdjruary ev'iai 00s., was paid for 
carrying coal from Xewcastk^ to (lenoa, as com- 
par(*d with a rate of 7s. (u* 8s. current for several 
months before the war. 

The need for ivgulatiiig this situation was 
iM'cognized, but the [irobk^n was not an easy 
ou(‘ to solve, ddie case of F ranct^ was dealt w ith 
first, and on June* 1, 1910, a scheme arranged 
between the (hjvernment and the coal interests 
came into operation, under wliich all French 
orders for coal W(*n^ passt'd through a central 
ofU(*e in Paris, and tluoicc* forwarded to llie 
various coal distri(‘ts in the Pnit(Hl Jxingdoin, 
where* local eonimitt(‘(‘s distributed th(*ni aiid 
saw’ to their t‘X(‘cu<ion, also arranging f(.)r the 
shii)ping reipiired. Maximum freights con- 
sidt'rably below those luling were fixed by 
a.gr(‘c‘m(*nf b(‘tw(‘en the British and Frencli 
( h)\’(‘rnm(*nts and a hu’gt* numb(*r of shipowiau's. 



WASHING COAL. 
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WOMEN PICKERS READY TO START WORK, 
Showing the moving picking-belt. 


4111(1 i»i4ixiiiimii prices wero also iirran^^ed. A 
similar sclienio for J(aJy was bixiught into 
operation sonieAA liat Liter. 

Xeitljer of (hes<i sehoines proved entirely 
sat isfaetoiy at first. In bVanei3 eoinplaints were 
heard at the beginning of 11117 tliat before 
t hey were established co4iI could be got, though 
4it a higli price, whei-e4is afterwards sujiplie.s 
wt‘re slior t. In the schemes there was no form 
of genend supervision over the (chartering of 
neutral vessels, and the charterers, bidding 
against each other and often not caring how 
much they paid, forced up rates. Asa remedy 
lor this state of things, an filter-. Yl lied Charter- 
ing Executive was created to determine from 
lime to time tlie rates that slajuld bo paid for 
the service's of neutral vessels, ddie justico of 
the cont(?ntion advanced in s(jin(* quarters that 
these rates as first fixed wore to(j low to 
attract tonnage was recogni/.ed w'hon in the 
early part of 1917 those to France and Italy 
were inci'cased by a substantial amount. But 
even so there was a considerable reduction in 
the amount of coal exported, accompanied by a 
serious fall in export prices. At the end of 
Juno, therefore, a now schedule of price.s for 


coiil S(3ld for export or bimki'iing w'as issued : 
thes(3 operated as fixed prices in tlie case of 
shipments to l^cuict* and Italy, iind 4is minimii 
in the(‘as(* of thoso to ncMitivd countries. Exci'pt 
as regards shi))men!s to l<^4inc(‘ »md Italy, an 
Order'issued in ()ctol)er ivdsed (hem by 2s. I'xl. 
a ton, tliiit being the maximum fimount- hy 
wliicli the pil-moutli prices, iixi'd iiiaka* the 
Price of Coal Limifiitiou Act, w^(‘re iu(*.r('as(5(l at 
that tiiiu', ill ordei’ to meet the grant of a war 
wage made* to the miiu*rs Jis from Sc'ptiMiiber 17. 
»Suhse(jiu*iitly the prices were further iiicreasiMl. 

To return to the operation of the Foiil 
(T)ntrol l)i‘f)artm(‘nt, one* of the first problems 
to be 4 ittack(Ml w’as that of distrihut ion. 'FIk^ 
aim in view w'^as to si'c-ure not nu'ri'ly that it 
w^as eflicient, so as to ])revent a seiircity in one 
lo( 3 ality while in another tln^n^ w^as a super- 
abiindance, hut also that it was economical, in 
order that the strain <m tlu^ railways might he 
relievM'd as mui*h as possible, and the lines 
freed for other essentiiil war trallie This 
(piestion had not been entirely neglectcMl pre- 
viously. In tlie second winter of the war a 
number of District Coal and Coke Supplies 
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Coiiiinil t oos had beuti appointed in the various 
eoal-produ<*in^ ai*(‘as to look after <listribiition, 
and in particular to ensure that inunilion firms 
and other important consumers n'ccMved a-de- 
tpiat<‘ suppJi<'s with as litth' fiiction and delay 
as possible. 'rh<\se District Dommittec^s were 
liukcMl up with a (Jent lal ( ’oal aiul ( 'oke Suppli<'s 
(’ommitt<‘e in Ijondou, (‘ontainiu^ j'epresenta- 
tivais of th(‘ Uoai'd of Trajk*, t h(‘ Admiralty, th<" 
Dome Othu'e, tlu^ Ministry of Munitions, tlx' 
liailway l"]xecut i\a^ ( ‘ommit t-iM*, the(^^al Minimi: 
Industry, and tin* Coal 'l'rad«'. in tla^ first. 



* 


WOMEN SURFACE WORKERS. 

instance they wtat? on a voluntary basis, but 
afterwards it ^^as found necessaiy to make a 
regulation undei- the Deh'ucc^ of the Kealin 
Act, giving tlu^ ( lovcM iinuMit Departments c;oii- 
cernetl ])ower, which was delegatt'd to the joint 
S(H*r<»taries of the Central (Vanmittee, to issue 
dire<*t.ions to s('cun‘ priority for tlu‘ delivery of 
coal and cokt^ AVdth the appointment of tlie 
Controller of C'eal Mines the Central Commit te(‘ 
pa.ss(*d out of existenc<*, though the J)istrict 
(^)mmitte('s were retained ; and ]>artly beeaust' 
of the wide powt'rs entrusted to him, partly 
bi'iaust^ of his expert knowledge of railway 
woi'king, h(‘ was in a better position than it 
was to carry out the necessary reorganization. 

Sinci*, in giMieral, t^ach of the coalfields of 
the country ])rodu<*es the diffei-ent varieties of 
c«>al suitcnl to different purpo.ses, it might have 
been supposed that each of them would supply 
the re(juirements the areas geographically 


nearest to them. Such, howi?\a*r, was not tlie 
fa"*t, an<l North Country coal on its way to 
South W'ales might ]>ass South Wales coal on its 
way to the North. This criss-cross tlistribution, 
really almost a case of eaiTying coals to 
Nowcast lt‘, was sometimes justified in (*as(‘s 
w lu‘re a spc^cial coal was needed for a spt'cial 
use ; but, c>n the wlu)l<‘., it was unnecessary, and 
set* VIM I mi'rely to congest the railway lines and 
occupy rolling stock t hat might ha\ e bi'cn 
employed mori^ usefully. It. was therefoi*e the 
object of the Controller of Coal Mines to 
abolish it as far as possible, and in doing so he 
hoped that- 7()tf million ton-miles would be 
sa\ed annually in the trans|)ort of coal. 

T\ le sc*h(‘mi* he drew uj) for tha-t. purpose 
was embodi(‘d in a. ('oal Transport Order 
made* under tla* Defence of the Keahn Hegula- 
tions, which was published in July, 11)17, and 
camt* intt) opeiatioii on September It). It was 
based on foiu* main iMuisideialions :- ( 1 ) 'That 
consumption of coal should take j>lac(^ as ni'ar 
thc‘ prodiK'ing point as possibli* ; (2) that in 



“DOING HER BIT/' 

view' of the su]>erior facilities afforded by the 
inaiTi trunk lailway lines, the mov^emont of 
traftic should follow these routt‘s wdierever 
])ossible ; (.S) that as far as possible theiuoNC- 
ment of coal should be in w^ell -defined directions 
north to south, north to south-east, north to 
soiith-w'est, and east to west ; and (4) that an 
area producing less coal than sufficed lor its 
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own needs should not send any portion of its 
output to other areas, and that an area pro- 
ducing more than was required for consumption 
within it should distribute the surplus only to 
adjacent or convenient areas. Great Britain 






AT THE PIT-HEAD. 

was ac^cordingly diviilcd into 20 areas — 16 in 
Biiglarid and Wales, and four in Scotland — 
of which IS were areas of coal production, 
and a schedule, reproducfsl herewith, was drawn 


Coax. Tkansport Schkdulk. 


Aivit of Production, 

Area to wliieh Forwarding 
of Coal was Coiitliied. 

Steam 
and Manu- 
facturing. 

( la.s 
and 

Coking. 

House. 

No, 

Area No. 

Area No. 

.4rea No, 

1, NorthuinlK?rliind 

1, 2, 3 

1 

1, 2 

2, CumtM‘rland , . 

2 

2 

2 

nurham 

2, 3 

2, 3 

2, 3 

4, Lancasldre 

4, 0 

4 

4 

r». VorkHhiro 

3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 10, 
11, 14, 
10 

4, 5, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 
13, 14, 
16 

4, !>, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 
14, 10 

d. North Wales . . 

0 

0 

0 

7. North Stalford 

6, 7 , 0 

7, 0, 10 

0, 7, 9 

8. Kastern Cos. . . 

— 

. — . 

. — . 

d. Shropslurc 

0, 12, 13 

0, 13 

9, 12, 13 

10. Ihnnliighum and Dis- 
trict 

0 , 10 , n, 

13, 14 

— 

9, 10, 11, 
13, 14 

11. Nortliants to Essex .. 

— 





12. Soutli Wales and Mon- 
inoutli 

12, 13, 14 

12 

12, 13 

i:t. Soutli Western Cos. .. 

13 

13 

13 

14. South Eastern Cos. and 
London 

14 

14 

14 

ITi. Derby and Nottingham 

4, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11. 
13, 14, 
15, 1« 

4, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 
14, 15, 
10 

4, 6, 7, 8, 
11. 14, 
15, 10 

10. Ix*lcestcr 

SCOTt.^ND. 

10, 11, 
14, 16 


10, 11. 
14, 10 

17. South I'iastern . . 

17 

17 

17 

18. North Western 

18 

18 


10. North Easb'rn 

17, 18. 10 

19 

17, 18, 19 

20. S:mth Western 

18, 20 

20 

20 


up showing the areas to which was conflbed 
the forwarding of coal from other areas by 
public railway for inland consumption. The 
scheme did not affect water-borne coal, whether 
export, coastwise or bunkers, anthracite, nor 
coke of any description, but even with these 
exceptions the Controller calculated that under 
it he would have to deal with about 42 million 
tons a year. 

Tn connexion with the administration of the 
schetne, a policy of decentralization was 
adopted. The District Coal and Coke Supplies 
Committees which have already boon referred 
to acted as the Controller’s representatives, 
and they wore empowered by him to make the 
necessary arrangements. They were to obtain 
from the colliery owners returns giving detailed 
information \yith regard to forwardings by 
public railway for inland consumption during 
tho month of Juno, 1917, of each description 
of coal produced at tho different collieries, 
and they were to arrange for meeting out of 
tho tonnago available by diversion from other 
areas tho requirements of ])urchasers whose 
supplies were affected. In this way it was 
considered that tho minimum of ineonvonionco 
would be caused to all eoiicernod. Collieries 
ill each area were to bo placed in direct touch 
with the factors, merchants anrl direct con- 
sumers whose supplies they would have to pro- 
vide in future, and there would be no necessity 
for those who were affecteil by tho scheme to go 
in search of new customers oil the one hand, 
or of new collieries on tho other. Naturally, 
some preliminary difHcultios wore encountorod 
in x>utting the new arrangernonts into operation, 
and a certain amount of criticism was directed 
against the boundaries of the areas, whicli, 
however, were admittedly more or less arbitrary, 
and were based on tho situation of tho coal- 
fields, railway facilities, and commercial and 
topographical considerations. Some grumbling 
was also hoard frorh those whose sources of 
supply were disturbed, but it was recognized 
that tho scheme was founded on reasonable 
principles, and was calculated to assist towards 
tho desired end of economy of transport. 

Having thus tackled the problem of dis- 
tributing tho coal from tho collieries to the 
principal centres of consumption, the Controller 
turned his attention to its equitable distribution 
locally for industrial and domestic purposes. 
Tn the case of London in particular, his object 
was to prevent the recurrence of the troubles 
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that had been experienced in previous winters. 
To this end a Metropolitan Distribution Branch 
was established, and was charged with the 
execution and administration of a Household 
Coal Distribution Order, made by the Board 
of Trade in August, 1917, under the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations. This Order applied 
to the Metropolitan’ Police District and a 
number of adjacent districts, the area it cov- 
ered containing some 2,000,000 separate houses 
and premises. Though it was fjrimarily in- 


were entitled, and coal merchants hail to be 
registered before they could supply. 

The Order came into force on October 1, 
1917, and though some of the merchants 
received it with gloomy foreboflings of con- 
fusion and chains, and averred that left to 
itself the trade could have ordered the matter 
much better, Londoners had little to complain 
of in the following winter, and obtained their 
supplies far more regularly and comfortably 
than in previous y(n\rs. On(‘ factor that con- 

• ifl 
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LANCASHIRE PIT-HEAD LASSES. 


tended to ensure that the coal available was 
fairly distributed among consumers according 
to their needs, it I’cally introduced coal- 
mtioning, because it limited the amount of coal 
that could be obtained by any householder 
according to the number of rooms in his house. 

Fora house containing not more than 4 rooms 
the weekly allowance was 2 cwt., and for one 
containing 5 or 6 rooms 3 cwt. A house with 
7 rooms was entitled to 1 ton a month, with 8 
rooms to 1 ton 8 cwt., with 9 or 10 rooms to 
1 ton 7 cwt., with 11 or 12 rooms to IJ tons, 
with 13, 14 or 15 to 2 tons, and with more than 
15 to 2^ tons. This scale of allowances applied 
to the period between October 1 and March 31 : 
for the remaining six months of the year it 
was halved. Consumers had to send in 
requisitions for the amounts to which they 


tributed largely to this haf)py issue was that 
the Controller took sj)Ocial pains to see that 
adotpiate reserves of coal were accumulated in 
Lomlon. In May, .Jum? and .luly tln^ (piantity 
of coal conveyed from the pit mouth to the 
metropolis hatl exceodc^d by a (piarter of a 
million tons any reconknl supply <luring the 
saiiK' period of the year. 

Outside the iia^t rofxditan area the dis- 
tribution of coal was managed, without the 
compelling force of any special Order, by two 
main committees : (1) the Southern Counties 
C'ontrol, covering the south -chaste rn and south- 
western counties of England, with about 150 
local distribution committees ; and (2) the 
Northern (bounties Advisory Committee, cover- 
ing the rest of Great Britain, with about 250 
local committees. 
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BOYS RHMOVIN(; STONE AND DIRT FROM THE COAL. 


Another inoasiiro talo'ii hy the Coal roller 
was to (‘xteiid th(5 n'^vilatioii of prices erfectcMl 
by the IViee of Coal la'inilatioii Act of llMo. 
For this [jurpose two Onh^rs w<aH‘ nuuh' by tlic^ 
Board of Tratle at his instance, Tlie first, or 
AV^holesale (\)al Prices Order, issued on Sep- 
tember .5, 1017, spi'cified the nuixiinnin <*hargc‘s 
that factors and wholesalt^ naa'cluints sliould 
})e fMititled to inakt', and limited tlie additions, 
jipart from transport charges, they migJit make 
to tlu^ ])ric(»s th(\y paid the |)roducers. Coal 
sold for <^xjjort, or for the mannfacture nf 
])at(‘nt fuel for ex])ort, or for use in ships, was 
ex<‘mpt from the provisions of this Order. The 
scH'ond, or Hot ail Coal Prices Onk'r, issued a 
h'w days later, prescrib(‘d ma\xinnim ndail 
prices for Die sale of lionse coal throughout 
th(' Ihiitc^d Kingdom with the (*xc(*ption of tlie 
jnetropolitan area, where th(» C\)nt roller had 
power to fix retail prices under the Houseliokl 
Coal Distribution Order. In view of the wide 
differences in the cost of coal in difft'rent locali- 
ties, due mainly to costs of transport, but 
partly to diflercnces in the maximum colliery 
prices and in local Tuerchants’ costs of dis- 
tribution, the duty of fixing the maximum 
ndail ])ri(e^ in each locality, by arrangement 
with th(‘ l^ocal (lovernment Board, the Scottish 
Oflice and the Irish. Oflice, was assigned to 


local autla>riti(\s -in Knghind an<l W.d('s to 
borough, urban district and rural district 
councils ; in Scotland to (*()unty and town 
councils ; and in Irt'land to borough aiul urban 
<listrict cf>uncils, towii commissioiu'rs, and 
rural district coum*ils. 

Th<* basis on which thes(^ bodies were to fix 
tlie retail prices was that the lad- profit- from 
salcss of coal <l('livere<l by roatl vehicle from a 
ilepot, wharf or railway siding in lots of one 
ton or ov(*r should not ('xceed Is. a ton. A»i 
addition of not more than 2s. a ton to the 
price thus fixed was allowed in th(^ case of 
r|uantities less than one ton <lelivered by road 
vcdiicle, and a further addition not exceeding 
<»ne penny per cwt. was authorized for quan- 
tities of 2 cwt. or less sold from dealers’ shoj)s. 
An investigation made by the Controller in a 
large number of localities in difft'ivnt parts 
of the country indicated that in gent^ra-l 
(t^xcept in the ease of sea-borne coal) 
these regulations would result in ])rices from 
(is. (kl. to 7s. ()d. a ton higher than those 
in t>peralion for the twelves months preceding 
the outbreak of war. But thest^ prices, of 
course, depended on the amount of the addition 
allowed untier tht^ Price of Coal Limitation Act, 
1915, to the pit-head prices prevailing at 
corresponding date's in the twelve months 
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ending June 30, 1914 ; and when this addition 
was increased were raised proportionately. 
In consequence of advances in the wagi^'s of the 
miners, the standard addition, which had be(*n 
fixed at 4s. a ton in 1915, was increased by 
2s. 6d. a ton in the autumn of 1917, and again 
by the same amount towards the end of June, 
1918. At the latter date it thus stood at 9s. 
a ton for the country in general, and exeeji- 
tionally at 11s. (id. for South \Vid(\s. Londoni'rs 
in the middle of 1918 found themselves paying 
45s. a ton for “ best coal.” 

As will be seen from what has a.l really been 
said, questions relating to coal mining labour 
came within the Controller’s purview. As 
regards wage's, he was confronted at tfie eial <»f 
August, 1917, with a demanel for a 25 per cent, 
incn'ase to meet the increased costs of living, 
l)ut by neg{)tiat,ion he was abh' to induce' the' 
mine'rs te) accept a flat rate* iiisteeul eif a per- 
ce'utage* iiKTcase, which woulel liave chiefly 
be'iK'fite'el men who we're^ gelling re'gular work 
aeid w('re jirewuously cJirning the highe'sl wage's. 
'I’he' arrange'me'nt linally arrive'el at was that 
theu'ei she)uld be* an inere'asee of 9s. a wei'k or 
4s. (id. in the case' ej be)ys--tlmt was Is. (iel. a 
day fe)?' e'ach elay on which a man worke'd or 
was re'jiely anel ai)le.* to work, anel 9el. a elay for 


boys under Ki ye*ars of ago. 4 ’hese 3 incre^ast's 
were paid even wheni a pit was idle for lack 
of trade', anel their object was to give some^ 
relied to meai in the> t'xporting districts wiio 
w(‘re suffe'ring from irre'gular working of 
the pits, elue ne'ither to themselves nor to 
the coal-owni'rs, but te) sheirtage) of shipping. 
Anedlr'r aelvance on this “war wage” was 
Jirninge'd at the* eaid of June, 1918. The 
Miners’ Ki'de>ra.tion aske'd fe)r an inc'rease e)f 
Is. (id. a day fe)r men anel 9el. a day for boys, 
anel thesi* incre*ase’s we're* grante'el as a war 
bonus subje'ct (o ce'ilain ce)nelitions te) be 
mutually arrangeel. 

After the* ce»il mines we're* tjdo'u ov^e'r there 
W))s said te) be a marke'd de'cre'ase* in industrial 
unre'st, will) a gre'ate'r willingne*ss te> ri'geirel 
we)rk in the ce)llie‘rie*s eis war servicei f)f (he) 
first importance*, the eniiK'rs re'ali/ing tha.t the'y 
wci-e' working for tlu'ir ce)untry nithea' than feer 
the* private* profit e>f the'ir e*mple)y('rs. Ihit 
e'ven se), i«)wa.rels tlie* e'nel e)f .lime*, 1918, the 
Ce)ntrolle‘r was constniine*d te) aelel anothe'r te) 
tin* long list of appe*als to them. He* depleire'el 
the* le)ss of e)utput thre)ugh s[)e)raelie‘ strikes 
caeis(*el by elifTe re'nce-s wliicli coiilel havee be*('n 
e'asily se*ttle*d witheiut re*se)rt te) that we*aj)e)n ; 
he* j)e)inte*el out that au incre*eise*el ejutput pe^r 
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oohI -getter of ev’eii 10 ewt. a week W’ould 
mean a total of aVjoiit 10,000,000 tons a year ; 
and ho expressed his conviction that if the 
men would put increased efforts into their 
w()rk, and if tlicre were no avoiilablci absentee- 
ism, the country would get the required output 
without any le/jgl honing of the hours of work. 
Six or sent ‘11 wi*eks later, this appeal was 
followed by a solemn plea, solemnly signed by 
tht^ Pbxeeutivt* of the Miners’ Federation, in 
which evt*ry miner was urged “ to work every 
day on wliicli th(^ colli(*ry is open for work. 
It health and circumstances permit,” and it 
W'as stated that an endeavour was b(‘ing ma<lo 
to establish at all the collieri(\s within the 
next f(^w weeks jf)int committees to lesson a^s 
far as possiVile uniic'cessary absenteeism. .But, 
as we iiavc^ already seen, committees of this 
kind were sujiposed to have been formed two 
y<>ars befon>. 

Still anotlu^r appeal w^as made by INFr. Lloyd 
(leorgo at Newport on August 11, when h<^ 
])iel uresqut'ly (‘xhorted tlu^ miners to hurl coal 
at the Clermans in wagon loads. A piteous 
picture of Italy’s straits for fuel was drawn a 
we(^k afterwards })y Signor (billi, the chief of 


the Italian (^oal Mission in London, and a few 
days later the Coal Controller read to a con- 
ference of the Miners’ Federation assembled at 
Soutliport messages from Admiral Beatty, Sir 
Douglas Haig, M. Clemenceau, and Marshal 
Foch, all urging the sujn-onie importance of an 
atlequato supply of coal. Ho also revealed 
that owing to the effects of influenza t he output 
during tlio preceding July had been low’er than 
in any month since the w^ar began —a misfortune 
that added several million tons to the estimated 
deficit which, as is shfiwn on p. 130, was the 
main r(‘ason for introducing the rationing 
scheme that was being j^iut into force just at 
this jx*riod. On the same flay the nowsj)apers 
reported a strike in Yorkshire which resulted 
in 20,000 rniruu's stopping work, though only 
for a day. 

8o far as it. could be ex])ressed by the rougli 
an<l unsatisfactory method of dividing tln) 
total production by the num>)er of miners 
cmiployed above and behnv ground, the annual 
out[)ut per man had nf)t cdiangi'd v't'ry seriously 
during the war. The* figures as given by the 
President of th(‘ Board of Trade to tJu* House 
of Commons on July 31, 1018, wen' 25."), 231, 
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265, 267 and 246 tons per man for the five 
vears 1913-1917, and he added that the rate 
in the first 24 weeks of the year in which ho 
was speaking hatl been 247 tons. At best th€\se 
figures did not compare at all favourably with 
those oven of a decade before, for in 1906 and 
1907 the output j^or man was 292 tons ; but 
apart from them there wore people in toucdi 
with the coal-mining iiulustry who, judging 
from other criteria, believed that at least iir 


than was taken away ; and they urged that 
when exports visited mines on behalf of the 
Controller to inquire into complaints from the 
men as to the laxity of managers in this respt*ct 
tliey should interview representatives <^f the 
men as well as the managt^rs in order to get at 
the facts. 

In connexifin with the (fuestion t)f production 
it may also be iiottul that nut all of the output 
that figured as coal was really coal. Hitter 
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some districts the productive eflicieacy of tlie 
miner had distiiudly fallen off during tin’ war. 

'This result might have been antici|)ate<l from 
tln^ fact that tbe 400,000 men who }>y August, 
1918, liad gone from the pits to IIk^ Army (this 
figun? must not he taken as represtuiting the 
net reduction in the number employed, since 
other men had been drafted in) no doubt 
included many of tlie best from tlu^ physieal 
]x»int of view, and with the best will in the world 
the less fit and less skilhul men on which the 
industry had to depend could not. bc' i^xpected 
to maintain the same standard. Other causes, 
Jiowever, were so,id to bo liaving their (*ff(*et in 
keeping down production ; one was that many 
ot t he miners had no inter(\st in earning high 
wages because they had no opportunity of 
spending the extra money, and anotlier was 
their st rung objection to the jjayiTient of incomo 
tax, which led them so to regulate the amount 
of work they did as to keep their earnings below' 
the limit of exemption. On the other hand 
the miners alleged that the quality of the food 
they wore rv^ceiving adversely affected their 
efficiency as coal producers. They also asked 
that better facilities should be provided for 
conveying coal from the working placets to the 
surface, men often being able to get more coal 


complaints w(U*(» lieard from gas com[)a.ni(‘s and 
oMu*r large' corisume'rs about the iucr(*ascd 
jM^rceiitagt^ of dirt and incombust ibli^ maitt'r 
that was elt'liv'^ereMl as fii(‘l, tlu* consc{|u<'nc(i 
being that purchasers luul to pay for, and the 
railways had t(> carry, large aniounts ef ruhhish 
that not only laid no lica.t -gi ving value but 
also was dinicailt a-nd (‘xp(*nsi\'t' to dispose of. 
A similar phe.iiomenoii was \\itness(‘d in the 
United States, TJien*, during t la^ Arc*tie-lik<^ 
weather of the winter of I 91 7- IS, ila* quality of 
;the c*oal “ ileertaised with aniayj’ng rajadity, 
aggravating the existing fuel fainiiu* to a d<*gfH'e 
not readily cn'clihle.” Pritaidly suggest inns for 
improveineiit pro\'<‘d of no a\jiil, and tJa? 
Government had to institute' a rigorous system 
of ins[)('et ion, tla^ j>rodu('iiig eompanit's bc'ing 
eompelh'd If) i)ay thf* freight and other fdiarges 
on eoal that was eojKlc'innefl for excess of 
impurities, and to give it away to hospitals and 
similar institutions. 

'^rhe proper distribution of mining labour 
was another prohlcan to^jwhich thf^ Controller 
had to tfirn his atteiitioil. From time to time 
it happf'iif'd in flistricts the output of which 
under normal conditions was largt'ly exporteel 
that thi^re was enforced idleness among the 
ininers bf.'cause the outlet for the coal they 
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f>roiiue(Ml wan Ai the same time', 

thorf' was in otlu'r (iist riots a serious shortage 
of men. Arrang(‘ments wt're th<*ix'f<>re made^ 
in sonu^ eas(\s to transfia* labour from areas 
in wliieli it. was superfluous to otlu'rs in which 
it was (leHei(‘nt ; for instance, a sp(H*ial (rain 
S(‘rviee was put on to enable okmi to trav'el 
from the' caist of Kih'sbir*', wliere the pits were^ 
<»ften working short time, to tla* wc'st of tlu' 
(rounty, when' thea’C' \N’as more' dt'inand for their 
ser\"ie.»‘s. "Tlu* Miners’ Kederat ion also ace *e])ted 
a, pro])osal made by tin* Controller for the' 


of the country as a whole, and obviously 
elireetions he might issue or rearrangoinonts 
h(' might make might enhance the profits 
of one concern wliilo diminisliing those of 
another. Again, thc^ 2.r)(>(> coal mines in the 
cfninlry were of all sizes and <lescriptions — - 
some great undertakings provided with every 
tacility for ra|lid and (‘eonomieal production, 
others small, ill-c'cpupped and ditfieult to work 
efiiciently. Ih^ had power to order mines 
to bc' closed down, and if in tht^ intert'sts <»f 
inenaised output lie found it advisable to 
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esta-blisJuiMMit of !\[ol)ili(y Ihiri’aux, to b«‘ 
worked by it and its District Associations, and 
to d('al s\'st emat ii*ally with the transter of 
<‘oal miners from [)its that were not working 
full tinu' to other coal, fire-clay or ganistt'r 
miiu‘s when' (heir laboui' was nt'eded. 

Finally, t lu' Controlku’ laid to undertaki* 
the settlement of \arious eomplicab'd financial 
problems arising out of tlu‘ taking ov<*r of the 
control of tlu' coal miiK's by th(' State. Subject 
to his din'ctions, the ('xisting management 
of the miiK's was to (‘ontinue, and their owners 
and managers remained liaVde under all the 
various (\)al .Mines Acts. Hut his main object 
was to maintain or increase tlie coal output 


ex(*reise this power in respect of some mines 
of the latt(*r class, thi' owni'rs would lose t h(^ir 
profits. Even if coal -getting w ere dis(*ontinuod 
temporarily from a mine which it was not 
intt'uded to elosti down pi‘rnuni<*nt ly,.it would 
often be neci'ssary to continiu* ]3umping opera- 
tions and to maintain tlu* principal roads, 
in ord('r to avoid ('xcessivi^ exjjenditure 
i»n reopening. 

'^riu' ti'rms on whicdi claims for compensation 
arising out of cases like these should be settled 
were defined in an excc'cdingly intricate 
agreement wliich was signed on July 20, 1917, 
by the Controller and tiie Mining Association 
of (Ireat Hritaiii, and this agreement was 
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eiiihodiod in the Coal Mines (^ont m] Agreement 
(C^onlinnation) Act passed on February (>, 1918. 
Linder, it pros]>eroiis undertakings, over and 
above the 80 per cent, excess profits they [»aid 
to th(? national exchequer, had to pay a tiirthei* 
15 per cent, of thi^se profits into a fund out 
of which llie Controller inad<* payiiuaits to 
less fortunate undertakings whose profits 
hdl btdow a guaianfi'cd standard. When 
the (’ontrolk*!* closed a mine the cost of main- 
taining and reinstating it was to bt‘ met out of 
a levy on all undertakings in a district, this 


attacking th»' problem from the other <‘nd bv 
r«*ducing tiie amount of coal used, whether by 
lestricting tht‘ consumption or- by (Misming 
eflicient utilization. It is true that fi-om time 
to time rather- half-heai-ted admonitions to 
(‘conomy made their- app(‘ar-ance. Kepoi-ting 
in *lun(', ItM tlu* lloat-d of I i-ad»i ('oal Alining 
Organi/.at ion (‘omrnittee fhoiight that the 
impor-fanee of ('eonorny in the use of coal 
should be bi-ought befor-t‘ the public, rmd sug- 
givsted that tlu*re ui-re ob\ ions lir-lds for- sa\'ing 
in public atrd prixato lightrng and in tho rnanu- 
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Ie\ y to ])e mad(* only on tlu* application of an 
associirt ion (or- gr-oup of associations) of colh<*r-\ 
owru'is in tlu^ district or* districts, 'riic agi'cr*- 
m(*nt, which was binding on rdl coalown(*rs, 
thoiigl^ many of tlu*m wt*r(* oppos<*d to it, 
I'oitld be d(‘tei-mineil by the Contr-oller at imy 
tinu*, and in any cast' was to ct*ase to havt^ 
tdh'ct six months after tlu* terinination of tin* 
wa r-. 

Tn his earlit'r tlays of oflice tlu' attention of 
the Controller was maiidy concentrated on 
questions affecting the output anti distribution 
of coal, and little was dont> either by him or by 
tho.se xvho preceded liiin in tlu' direction of 


factiti'c of hixrrr-res that rt*( jiiir-e» I t-oal. In the 
follow ing Oclobrj- f ho Far liarnonf ar y War- 
Savings (’ominittet* issuetl a leaflel with hints 
for saxingcoal, and in March, I91f>, the Hoar-<l 
of 'Tiatlt- n»a<lt- an appt-al for- (*(-onomy in fiu*!, 
following it up in May xxitfr a l<*tt(‘r- to gas ami 
('It-cti'ic light iimlerf akings r-etpu-sting them to 
inf<n-m tlieir- customer-s that the consumption 
of coal for- lighting j>irrposj*s must, lu* r-educed 
by M) |)ei- cr-n’ . A fexx' xvi-eks later* tlu* Hoard 
drexx' the attention of elect lieity undr'itakings 
to the xer-y considi^ra bl(^ saxing that might be 
effected by the adoption of arr-angernent s for 
the linking up and joint working of elr?(*ti-ic 
poxxer stations ; as a lesult a c(?rtain amount 
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of activity was shown in various of the 

country in drawing ux:) and carrying out 
schemes of interconnexion, though those efforts 
were handicax)x^cd by tlio diversity of the 
systems and x^i’ossures of supply employed. 
Again, the x>idjlic was asked to burn gas in 
XirefereiKic to raw coal, because in the x^rocess 
of making gas certain x^^'oducts are obtained 
wliich wta*e urgently nc!e<led for the manu- 
facture of higli (explosives, though they aro 
lost wlien (*oal is biirm^d in a firojjlace or 
furnace in the oi-dinary w’ay ; and tluj more 
coal was used for gasmaking thi^ greater the 
supply of those products. Tiu’ authorities 
who werci anxious to sec^ tlu^ consumx)lk>n of 
coal reduced w(‘re, howevMa-, impaled on the 
liorns of a dikanina, and wavered b(^(w(u_ai 
recomnu'iiding the gas undertakings to mak(^ 
all their gas out of coal, for tlu^ sake of the 
by-])rodu(ds, and urging them to rely as much 
as x'o^^ikle on water gas, tlu' production of 
w'liieh would conserve coal, but not yk^ld tlie 
desired by prod nets. 

In th<> middk^ of 101 (> there were rumours of 
imp(‘nding plans for laiforeing economy in (oal 
by tlu^ issu(? (^f coal tiektMs, and for pc'rsiuiding 
us(*rs of gas and (electricity to rcMluet* th<*ir 


consumption by charging them double rates 
on any excess above 75 x^cr cent, of their 
accounts for the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. In the autumn the National 
War Savings Committee, in co-ox^eration with 
the Board of Trade, issued an earnest a|)peal 
to all householders, and esx^ecially the well-to- 
do, to exercis(3 the gn^atost economy in the use 
of coal, gas and electricity. The first serious 
.stex^ towards restriction of consumption, how- 
ever, was not takc'u till a y(^ar later, when the 
Mousoholtl (.\)al Distribution Onka*, to wliich 
reference has alioady boiai made, was applied 
in th(^ London area ; and it was follo\('t*d by a 
further im^asure in the shapt; of a Lighting, 
Keating and Power Ordca- undei" the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, which was dated 
March 20, 1918, and eam(" into operation on 
April 2. 

^Fhis Order was divicknl into two main parts. 
The s('cond, which apx)li(ul all ()V('r (beat 
Britain, x^i’^^hikit^^'^^l the serving of hot meals 
and th(^ cooking of food in hotels, ivstaiuants, 
(dubs and similar places between 9.30 p.m. 
and 5 a.m., and it also providc'd that no 
lights, (^xct‘pt such as were ncct'ssaiy f<jr 
cleaning and watching, should be exhibited 
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ill tlui (lining rooms of such |)lac*(‘s bc'twc'rn 
10 p.m. and o a.n». l^iXC('pt ions \v(m*o made in 
n*ga!*d to bcvcragos served to lesidents or in 
railway buffets, to <nmt(‘ens at railway 
stations tor soldiei’s tind sailors, and to pri\"at(' 
eant e(‘ns in ( lovernnuMit- oflici s or woi’Us, 
controlh^d establislinuaits and police stations. 
Kurt her, tlu^ consumption of g.is or (‘Icct l icit y 
on tla? stages or in tlie audit oriiini of any place 
ot ('nt(a*tainm<*iit was forbidden ladwccii lO.’U) 
p.ni. and 1 ]j.ni. on the following day, witli 
certain (‘xceptions as to ndu^arsals and th(‘ 
exhibit ion of cinenialogra|)li films to tin* 
trade ; and entertainments and b'ctures l>e- 
tw(_‘en th(i sanu^ houi's wen^ barrc^l in any part 
of inns, }iot(‘ls arid boai'ding liouses lightol or 
heatiMl by gas or eleetiicity. Xo liglits of any 
(h'seription were to bt^ used at any tim<^ in shop 
ironts, ex(*ept those iiecc^ssary for servnng cus- 
tomers or for illuminating a small sign to 
indi(?ate that the shop was o])en for 'ousiness. 
Hesides directly pronarting eiainomy of gas 
and electricity those, l•(^gulations indirectly 
saved fuel, because they tended to make people 
go liome earlier, and thus it was possible to 
reduce the late services on railways and tram- 
"'^ys. ft may be noted that a few months 
before they came into force drastic lueasures 


of a similar kind had btM'u announced in 
(l(M*many, including limitation of shop aiul 
stivi't lighting, (‘arly closing of shotis, restau- 
rants and theatres, and restrictiiai of railway 
and tramway service's. 

''riie otlun* part of t h(‘ Ordta* appliisl only 
to f}ios(’ [>arts of t^ngland lying south of a 
lint* drawn from the J3ristol (Miannel to the 
Wash. It- ordain(‘d tlial the amount of gas 
or electricity consumed on any premist^s in any 
oiK^ fpiarit'r of tin* \'(‘ar slniuld not- cxc(M*d 
fiv(*-sixths of the amount consumed in the 
eorrt'spoiiding tjua-rtt*!* of the yt*ar lilltj or 
1917, whichev(*r was tlie gr<‘a.t(*r. The ciin- 
snmption, ln>w<‘ver, lu'cd not lx* r(‘dne(‘d Ix^low 
eertain minima- -‘htltlO (*u. ft. (►f gas and 2t) 
units of (*lt*<*trieity in tin* .June and S(‘ptt*mh('r 
ijnarters, and ,‘kr>t)tl eii, tt. a.nd 40 nnit.s in tin 
December and Mafeh (jnarters and ])(‘rsons 
wdiose normal consumption did not exct'cd 
those amounts W(*re permitted to consume 
as much as they did in tlu* eorrespond- 
iiig c|ua-rt(*r of I91t) or 1917, w’liiclievM‘r 
was tlie greater. Ilosjiitals, nursing homes, 
controlled (*stablishm'*nts, railway stations, 
cold stores and gas and electricity stations 
wen? (exempt from restrictions on their 
consumption. 
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KvtMi (lie aiidiors of this Order realizefi 
iliat at. least, tln' poitiou dealing with tlit' 
rostrietioii of the household f;oiisuuintioii of 
gas and el(*el l ieity was rather a eriide and luake- 
shift pieet^ ol work, liideeil the Hoard of '^I’rade 
was almost apologeta^ about it, jiromising 
due eousidca'at ion for (consumers in its admiiiis- 
t rat ion, au<i explaining tliat the n<H‘d for 
an immediate rtMiuetion of eonsumption had 
ruled out- tla^ i<h^a of framing a scheme of 
rationing bas(‘d oii the eiFx*umsta.ne(*s tif iiidi- 
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vidual eoiisumtM’s. sin<'<‘ lU'cessarily a. eonsi<ler- 
a.l)l<* lime \voul<l be recpiirtMl to bring any sn<*h 
st‘heme into o[)i*ration. I’erliaps the [mint 
with N\ hi<*h the publi<* was most dissat isfied 
was tluil lie* Order [in'ssed most hardly on 
t hos(' m ‘ril< I’ious people who had been v’olun- 
tarily i‘eonomi'/iug in gas and eltnd rieity during 
thi^ two pn'vious yeai's ; lint its gravest dideet 
as a [iratdieai nu^asui’t' wa.s tliat it def<‘ated its 
purpose of nnlueing lln‘ eonsum[)tion of fu<*l 
b\' eiieouniging the use of coal on the pa.rt 
of those who found their allowances of gas and 
( Ic'ctrieity i neon\ (‘uicail ly small. 

Its exist t'lKH*, or at l(*ast that of llu* portion 
w hich rationed gas and; elect rieit y to domestic 
c'onsumers in the Stmth of England, was, hou'- 
<‘vei\ short liv<H|, and in duly it was replaced 
by a u<‘w TTouseliold Kiud an<l Lighting Order 
which ap])lie(l to Hit' whole of England anti 
Walt'S, anti \vhich rationed coal, gas aiul 
electricity siinultaueously. Tlie part of the 


old Order that restrieted the consiiniption of 
fuel anti lighting in jilaees of entertaiiunent 
reinainetl in foree. 

The reason that dictated the supersession 
of the old Ortler was partly its inherent im- 
pt'rfections, but still more the pressure of 
extt'nial eircninstances The Oerman offonsivt' 
ill the I'arly part of 1918 atfeeted the situation 
in two ways. Tn the first ])Iace, it deprived tlie 
Ert'iielk t)f the use of some of tlieir collieries in 
tiu* I^as de Calais, while at the same time tlu' 
railways si*rving that coalfield wia'c so fully 
engaged for military piirpos(‘s that it was 
almost im|>ossible to eouvc'y eoal ov(*r them, 
ddie result was that the amount of coal France 
could draw from Ik'i* own mines was n'lluci'd 
to till' extent of alaait 8, 000, 900 tons a. y(*a.r, 
a.ii(I this dcfi(‘i<'ncy bad to b(* made good from 
Hritish sonrc<*s. In addition, Italy’s tk'imIs 
w<‘rc urgi'iit, and in all an incrcasc'd di'inaiid of 
1*5,000,000 tons a. y<'ar fi'om Alli('s a-inl neutrals 
ft“II upon the colli(*ri(*s of the Criilcd Kingdom. 
In 11 h‘ si'cond phict*, there was an im[)<'rat i 
call for moi’c iimmi for* the .Vrm\. In H'f'hruary 
the eoal sil nation seerni'd n'lal i\'<‘ly so favour- 
able Half it was deeidtal that oO.OOO men could 
!)(' spared from t la* mines for militarv sen-viee 
without r('a! iiieoiiv'eniimec*, if tlu' whoh' of the 
Cuited Kingdom w<*!*e rationi'd for <‘oaI oil 1 h(' 
lilies adojited for* London in t Ik' pri'ceding \’(‘a r*. 
A little lati'r, with 1 h(' ( lerman a<l\anee, t hei*e 
ai*os<* t h(' (juestion of r-eh'asing a. s(‘eorid 00,000 
miii(*t*s, hut tin's mmiher was halvi'd, arid the 
total to l>e withdrawn thus hiaama' 75.000. 
It was e'-limat(*d that in eonsecjui'iiei' the out- 
put of eoal would bi‘ n'duei'd by 22,500.0(10 
tons in t b(' year, so that, w ith llu' iner*eas(‘d 
supjily of 1 ‘5,000,000 tons to Allii's and iieutr'als, 
a total a-mouiit of .‘55,500,000 tons had to b(‘ 
found. 

More than a. quarter of this (piautity, or* 
10,000,000 tons, it was ea.l(Mila,b'd, would lx* 
obtaini'd from the areas that ])i*odue(‘d eoal 
for export. In thes(' large (piant it it's of eoal 
had bet'll sto!*('d at tilt' j)it -beads, w lu'iiee they 
eouhl not be removed, not so much on aeeoimt 
of lack of shipping as bt'cause of the submarine 
menace ; indt'txl, it bad often lieen tln^ ease that 
mintn*s willing to woi*k liad perforce Ix't'U idle 
bt'causti tbeii’ [iroduee could not lx; sent away. 
Hut thanks to various operations carried out 
by the Navy, sliippirig regained its fr*oedoiii in 
largt' measure, and the aeciiiiiulatetl stocks, 
with which it must he i*emembei*eil the railways 
could not deal owing to congestion of traflie. 
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:»oukl Ihns bo ilistributorl by coastal steamers. 
A second source which could be drawn upon 
was some 4,000,000 tons stored at pits in other 
parts <.)f the country, and a t liird was 3.000,000 
tons stored at <lep6ts ; whik^ the recall from the 
home army of about 2 r >,000 ])re -war miia rs of 
k)W na'dical category, togetlur with the usual 
influx of boys to the pits, was expected to 
yield an adtlitiuiial 3,500.000 tons. Tli(‘S(^ four 
source's acc<.)unted for 2t>, 500,000 tons ; of the 
remaining 15.000.000 tons, the Kousehold Fuel 
and Lighting Onk'r was <|esigned to savi* 
S,000,0tK>, and a systtan of rationing of indus- 
tric's by jiriority 7,000,000. 

Although this Order wa.s an e\:tr(’m(*ly long 
ajid eoinplieatt'd document- of t h(' worst otheial 
type, th<' main prineijiles on wliieli it was 
based wen* simpk* enough. Faeh liousc^ ve~ 
(M‘i\'«'il a. lighting aflowa-nre of gas or ek'ctrieity 
and a- fuel allowa.nee of coal <»r eoko, bo1 li 
allow anc<‘s varyiiig according to th(‘ number 
of rooms. The lighting allow ane<‘ (‘ould be 
ta,kt‘n partly in gas and partly in ek'ctrieiiy, 
12 lk>ard of 1'ra.dc units of lln' la.tt(‘r Inang 
rcf'koiK'd as <'(|ui vahait to 750 eu. ft. of tlie 
fornau’. Thc^ fued allowanet' could also in part 
b^ tak(*u in gas or eksdrieity, or in gas and 
electricity; in this t*ase I5,00t) eii. ft. of gas. 


or 800 units of ek'ct ri<*ity, countc'd as one ton 
of ctial, so that the «'quiva.leiit of 750 (*u. ft. of 
gas was 40 units, instead of only 12, as under 
the lighting a.llowa.nei'. The smalh'st (piantitv 
tif coal that c*onld be convert i*d into gas or 
ek'ctrieity was oia* (piart<‘r of a ton. The con- 
sumer also had the option of taking (*ok<‘ in 
lieu of e<»al, at the rate of thn‘e tons of the 
fornuM- for two of tin* latt(*r. 

'Idle lighting allowance ^^'as tla* same' all over 
Fngland, and rangetl from 7,500 eu. ft. of gas 
or 120 units of «‘k‘et rieit\' tor Imnses in which 
tile nnmber of rooms did not exceed thr(‘<‘ up 
to ,30,000 tni. It. or 480 units in lionses with 
10 to 21 rooms. The fuel allowaias' was 
rather lai'ger in th<‘ North than in the South. 
l'5)r houses having from six to 20 rooms, it 
amcainteil. in \\a.les and in I'aiglaiul north of 
a liia* drawn ronghl\' from th<‘ Ihistol (dia-nncl 
to the- \\5i.sh, to a- ton a. year pta* room ; south 
<»f that lini' (in<*luding the Metropolitan Fuel 
Area.) it was less by oik' ton annually. I^'or 
houses with fewi r tlian six rooms the alIowan<‘e 
was sliglitly mor»‘ liberal in })ropor1ion, both 
in till' North a-nd t h“ South. Provision was 
also ma(k‘ for incnaising it in certain easi's, 
as w hen old pia'sons, young children oi* invalids 
wi're rcsid(*nt in a house, or siqiarate I'ooms 



A DESTKOYKR AT FULL SFEHD. 

Oil fuel is required for destroyers and many other naval vessels. 
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urFd occupied by lodjjorK. Afl compared with 
the rations imposed ()n ]^oiidon in 1917, the 
Ordc^r was estimated to represent a reMluction 
of a])out 2r> [)er C(ad. Its administration was 
local and decentralize<l, through Fuel Oversec*rs 
appoint(‘d by the local authorities of the various 
districts. 

"riu‘ scope of lh(' Order was wi<ler than its 
title im[>lied, and it not only extended to 
launilrit^s, (lairic's, and other industrial and 
trad<* pnanises in whicli occu})ations or busi- 
nesst'S of a domestic or (piasi -domestic nature 
wen* earri('d on, but it was also appliealdt^ to 
the smaller purely inilustrial fjremist^s using 
nf>t inon^ than 100 tons of fuel a year, "llie 
etfect of tile rationing of largc'r industries was 
nic*ant to b(^ tliat thos(5 of an t^sst^nt-ial cliaraeter, 
<*ngaged in work of national military iin- 
portaiK'c*, sliould he guarantf'cd a.n adequate 
supply of coal, while the l(*ss essential ones, 
not enga.g(*d <lirectly on war work, woukl 
come under a. priority system designed to secure 
the dt‘sin'd sa.ving of 7,000,000 tons a yt'ar. 
lOfforts wt^re also institut(‘d to r<*ducre tlie 
industrial consumption of f\ud by seeing that 
it was used (‘Oicii'iitly and <‘(H)nomieally. For 
this purpose a technical staff was attaelied to 
t hi* liead ollli<.*e of the (kud (jontroIkT in hondon. 


an<l a considerable body of engineers was 
secured to work in the provinces in connexion 
w^ith it — an arrangement that enabled the 
country to be inaiDped out into districts so that 
all industrial consum(*rs would be readily in 
touch with the organization. The scheme, 
which eomjirised two main sections - -electrical 
undertakings anti industrial undertakings — 
included scrutiny of the quantity anti quality 
of (he coal ctinsuihod by the various under- 
takings, and inspection tif works and factories 
by experts to ascertain tht* efliciency obtained 
in tlu^ ctmsurnption of fuel and the possibilities 
of improvt'uient. Afiplicatitins for help and 
atlvdee were invited from intlustrial users, anti 
in atltliiion the jdan was tha(» rc}3resentati vt‘s 
of the Ctinl roller shtiuld systematically visit 
the various firms. 

This scheme followtMl one of a similar but 
more drastic character thai, laul already been 
inaugurated in America. We have alreatly 
told (Chap. CCXLIV) how, largely owing to 
the failure t)f the railways tt> co])e with t ht^ 
tralfic, the Dnitetl States suffert*tl a ctial 
famiut* so bat I that in January, 1918, it w as 
iit'cessary tt) tlt*elare a. public htJiday of threti 
tiays. follt)wt*d by st'vt*ral lu'at -li*ss " Mtiiulays, 
ill ortlt‘r tt) savt^ t*t)ai and t'nablt* stf)ek< to ht) 



AN IRISH PEAT BOG. 
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ANIMAI, TKANSPOKT IN IRELAND. 


n‘|)l<*uish(‘(l. Hut, apart from traflic <ti(l[ic*ul- 
tiiLs, estimates made in tlie early part of ItllH 
hy th(‘ lTiiit(^(l States Fuel Adiiiiriistrat ion 
indicated that in tJu' ensuing t^v<'Ive months 
the country would re(juire a qiaintity of coal 
larger hy some 80,0110,000 tons than it had 
used in the jircvious yt'ar, when t)i(' onti)nfc 
ha.d hci'n oO, 000, 000 tons gicafcr than ever 
])re\iously recorded. ]t was not thought 
po.ssihle to increas<’ the output by mon* than 
al)out 2;“), 000,000 tons, so that, there remaiiKMl 
a deticit. of h<'t\veen 50 and 00 million tons 
which liad to be made u[), if possibl<‘, by 
ecouomi<\s and the ]>revcution ot waste. 

One of the measures taktai for this ])urposn 
Wiis the establishment at ANhishingt on ot a 
Fu(‘) Paiginoering Division under the United 
States Fuel Admijiist ration. Originally this 
division was in two s(*ctions, one tfi <l('al with 
railways, a?id the other with all oth(*r power 
plants; but later thes work corinecf<*d with the 
railways was handl'd ovi'r to the Railway 
Aihuiuistration, and the Fuel FngiiietM'iiig 
division devoted itself entiri'ly to the conser- 
vation of fuel in stationary power plants. 
The organization adopted involved etaitrali- 
zation on “ essential fundamentals,” which wen* 
uniform for all States. There was a central 


oilico in \\'ashington, with an a.dminist rat i v(‘ 
engineia* for (‘ach coal-using Stati', attached 
to th(' Ki'deral Fuel Administration of tliat 
Stall*, but. t he local a.(lmi!iist rat ion wa.s (‘lastie 
so that, the s(*hem(* might be workahle and 
eflV'ctive, undi'r widely varying eondilions, 

'^rhe fiinda-miait als of the national programme 
were: (I) Fersonal inspection of I'very pow(*r 
plant; (2) the rating a,nd elassilieat ion of all 
the phuits in the country into live classes, 
aeeordi»;g to the t horoughni'.ss with which the 
owners conformed to the reeommenilations of 
the 1 hilled States Fuel Administration ; and 
(3) the curtailment or stoppa.ge of supplies of 
coal, at tlio discretion of the Federal Fuel 
Administration, to any ni'cdlessly wasteful 
jilarit. hhie recommendations of the Fuel 
Administration reipiired that means bii pro- 
vided for measuring and ricording the fuel 
used eacli sliift or day; that boiler-feed water 
b(^ heated by exdiaust stea.m or waste h(*at, 
and measured ; that tlie correct amount of air 
}>o supplied to tlie fuel, and proper means firo- 
vided for measuring and ri‘gula.ting t ht* draught ; 
that boiler surfaces be kept clean inside and out ; 
that furnaces and settings bi* kept in good 
repair an<l fre<*. from a.ir leakage ; that exr)ost*d 
steam surfact*s wasting heat be covered with 
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suitable insiilatinp; material ; that exhaust 
team, wherever possible, be used to the exelii- 
ioa of flin'et st(‘am from the boil el's, the plant 
beiii^ desi Juried to produee no more exhaust 
steam than eould be elTieientlv utilized in heat- 
ing aiifl 2 >J*oeess work ; and that a competent 
employer or commit let* be di‘t ailed to supervise? 
the work of fuel eonst*rvation in boik^rs and 
('ngines, and a comjx'tcait ecanmittcM* be put 
III charge (»t’ the saint? wt^rk in buildings and 
shops outsidt? flu? pow(‘r ])lants- As a further 
assistance in this work, the Fuel Administration 



[ICllinll 


SIR RICHARD REDMAYNF, K.C.B., 

Chief Inspector of Mines and Chairman of the 
Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 

prepan‘d a oO-mimitt? tilm of moving pi(*turt\s 
illustrating gt>o<l and had oj) 'ration of steam 
boilers, methods of ti'st iiig, et e. — llit'se pictures 
being availablt' to any Statt' in eoniiexion with 
its jmblieity and educational ])ropagainla ; 
a.ntl it also puhlisht'd a studies of bulltdins on 
tile enginec'ring phase's of ste'ain and fia*l 
economies. 

Tn th(‘ Cniti'd Kingdom the war furthe'r 
stimulated atti'iition to the' wider aspe'c'ts of 
the problem of tJie' more* efiieient e'lnployme'iit 
of lh(' national fuel re'soure'es, as opposi'd to 
til'' nnnu' liato n-strietion of tin* ainounts eon- 
suiiH'd I’endend ne'ee'ssary by the^ ele'tie-ie'iie'y e>f 
sii])pli<'s. 'riu' Rritish Association eould e*laim 
tlu' iiH'rit e»l giving a lt'a<l in this matte'r. but 
its e'fforts we'ie? merge'd in and superseeled by 
til* Fuel Hi'se'are'h Hoard which weis e*st«ib- 
lishe'd undf'r the* De'jiart me'ut of Scientific 
and Industrial Ke'se'areh. ddiis Board, whieli 
was undt'r tlie* elire'e'tion eif Sir ( le^orge* Beilby, 
took up two main lines of inejuiry : (1) A 
survey and e*Iassifieation o. the coal se*ams in 


the different mining elisfricts by moans c^f 
ehomieal and physical tests in the labe^ratory : 
and (2) investigation of the practical firobloms 
which must be? solved if any large? proportion of 
the raw coal. at pre'sent burnt in its natural 
state w*'stohe? replaced by the? various forms of 
fuel obtainable? fi'om ee^al by pi'oee?sses ol (?ar- 
beaiizalie^n. For tlu? 2 )urposes of the second 
branch of inepiiry a large e?cpe‘rimental station 
was ere^ete'd at Fast (iieenwieh, eeiuipj) 'd in 
such a way that ope'rations em an industrial 
scale' eenilel be* eari*ie*d eait uneler pro])er weirking 
conditions. As was exj>lained in the' first 
])iil)lislu'd rc'peat eif the Beianl, the ne?e'(l for 
investigation of a kiiiel tliat could no be 
aeleepiat e^ly e'ariit'e.l out exe-e'^it in such a statieiri 
had be'e'ii ))e?<*oming more* and meire insistent 
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for seveial yc'ars pre'viously owing to ele mnnds 
fell* e‘lieape‘ 1 ' and more* ample* su])[)lie's of electric 
pe)we*r, for home? supplie?s ejf fiie'l e>il for tho 
Navy anel eif mote?r s])irit feir tlu^ air arul 
tiansport, se'r\dees, anel feu* sine)kele*ss de)iiK?stic 
filed. Till* only eleveloj m nt that coulel satisfy 
;dl these? demands simul aiieously was se't n to 
be the substitution e>f inaniifaetureel iiiels 
pre'pared from raw toa^ by distil at ion for tie 
eeial burnt in boilers, fn naces and domestic 
fireplaces ; and tiiis invo ved largo problems. 
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1“ J'/u (^u/ntncfi till Motor.*’ 

MOTOR VEHICLES WITH (JAS-BACS. 


Loth en^iiu'fM’irig uiid O(n)notui(\ for tlio solution 
ol wliicli 1h(^ rtH|uisit(* data not in 

i-ixist f*nc*c*. ddi(‘ ol)j(‘<‘l foi* which the Ku(‘l 
Kt'scarch Hoard was (‘stablisluHl N\as to ascer* 
tain tJicsc fmalaincntal data, tliough its MorU 
was directed towards tlu* needs of th(^ future 
rath(‘r than thos(5 of the war ptadod. 

Another document of iinportanei» in relation 
tr) t]a^ iietter utilization of otii* coal lesourees^ 
whieli, as for years Itoyal ( \aninission aftei- 
Koval C ’onnnissioii, not to mention privat<* 
indi vichials, had ])reaehed in vain, though 
Iargt‘, were strictly limited, was the n'port of 
liu^ Coid Consiavat ion Suh ( Vmimittee of the 
^linistry of Keconstru<*t ion, issued at the end 
of 1917. 'Jdiis report |)resented th<‘ east' for 
the extendi'd gcaieration and use of eh'ctrieity 
as a ijM'ans not oniy of employing our fuel 
supplies to betttM’ advantagt% but also of 
developing om* industiies. It uig(‘d the n«‘ed, 
for the latter purpos*^, of largely increasing 
by two or thr»‘e times -the amount of power 
used ; and it expr(‘ssed the opinion that with 
a comprehensive system of electric supply a 
saving of 55,000,000 tons of I'.oal might be 
expeeb'd, on the basis of the extent to which 
])Ower was u‘>ied at the time ; while alternat i vely, 
if these 55,000,000 tons were used for extended 
and nt'W’ industrial pur[mses. some 15 million 
horsepower would be available throughout 
the year. The establishnanit of an tflieient 
electric supply system throughout the country 


would fuiilu'r m(‘an, it d(*elai*«Ml, a reduction 
in th(' cost of the transporl and deli\ery of 
coal, a saving iji tlu' amount of coal used for 
dom<‘sti(‘ pm[)oscs (put at ;{.■), 009,000 tons 
annually), <'<‘onomi(‘s arising from grealer use 
of elect licity in t h(‘ hou^^ehold, the [)ossihilit y 
of utilizing coal left in t h(‘ pit or* otluM wise 
wasted and of (‘xtracting hy-produets from 
it, and iner«‘ased elia't rifi(*at ion of railways. 
Taken togidher, it aOirmed, these possible^ 
sa\ ings and ad\aritag<‘s showe d a lot.d nossibk^ 
national advantagt* wliieh could hardiv he put 
at less than 1 1 00,00t),0t)0 a \(‘ar. apart from 
manufacturing and individual advantages. In 
its main lines th(‘ scheme siigg<'ste<| in I he 
report for the rt'oiganizat ion of the national 
electl’icity sup[)ly was adopted hv’ the Hoard 
of Trade (’ommittee which reported in June, 
I9IS, »m tin' legislative iiK'asures re<juin*d to 
give it efh'et. 

'riie reports of scvoM'al other sub-conunittees, 
c'onstit uting the final report of the Loal Con- 
.-.ervation ( 'ommit tee, were publislu'd in August, 
iNahaps tlie most conspicuous of thti re<‘om- 
mendatioiis made was that for the estahlish- 
ment of a s(‘pa!'ate .Ministry of Mines and 
.Minerals under a .Minister v\itfi a s('at in Kar^ 
liatiHMit, this Minister to be as'<i‘^t<*d by an 
Advisory HoanI containing ref)r(‘senlativ(is f>f 
th<* mining industry, including the workmen, 
with men emiiaait in branches of sciencti 
connected witii tlic industry, and possibly 
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PLOUGHING BY COAL GAS. 


n'|n*t'S(Mi(aiives of tlu^ priiK'ipal classos of 
coiisuiiiCMs. Tlio Sub Conunittco ])()iiitod out 
that (ncii l)t‘for<' the* wai* six or sovaii dif’foroiit 
States I )opartiiu‘iits coiLcornud willi luiiios 

nud iiiiiiei’als, and that with the war tho 
mniihei’ and divoisity of tho functions of tho 
Htato in this matter showed a great ineroaso. 
Tt 1 lK*r(‘foro [>roposotl (hat with few e-xee[)tions 
(liese funotions sJiouM h(» transfiU'red, either 
at once or after tilt? war, to tlit? new Ministry, 
which among other tilings would attend to 
mining t'diication, l•<^guIations as to ht'tilth and 
saft ty, and local problems such as the working 
of barriers and the drainage of waterlogged 
areas. i^istuissiiig tht? rt?latious betw'et?n the 
propos(?d Ministry aiifl tht? Tinpt*rial Mineral 
Kesources Ihireau w hich had biKai pronounced 
U) be desirable by tho Imperial War Confercnco 
in 1917, and which by the time the Sub-Com- 
mittee's report was publishetl hatl been tlelinitely 
constituted under thti chairmanship of Sir 
Richard Rt-dmayne, tlio Sub-Committec' con- 
sidtaed that. (lu? Minister of Mines must retain 
full admiiiist rativt' control of his department, 
ami that corresponding departments in the 
Dominions would no doubt rightly claim 
similar freedom and responsibiUty. 

From ooal we may turn to liquid fuel, con- 
sisting for the most part of petroleum, a 
natural product obtained from the earth in 
various oilfields oversea and imported into this 
country. It may be divided into tw^o main 


elass<»s-— tlie light s|)irlt or petrol iu*eded [or 
the engin(‘s of aeroplane's and motor ve'hicles, 
and the heavy oils ustnl for raising steam in 
sliixis of tlu' Xa\ y, for heating Ci'rfain t^N'pes of 
iiulustrial furna.ee and for driving .Diesc'l and 
similar engin(?s. Jveroseno or lamxj oil is an 
intermediate varit'ty. 

To tak(* the? former first, apart- from a shai*]) 
but transient risi' in the price in August, 1014^ 
as a. result, not of any scarcity, but either (»f 
[lanic or of uiiserupulous jirofiteering, littl.o 
was heartl for good or ill during tho first year 
or eighteen montlis of tin? war about the petrol 
supply, which streamed on in its aceustomed 
abundance. Some peoxilo jireached, and some 
even imt tho iireceiit into practict?, that motor- 
ing and the consumption of jietrol it entailed 
was a luxury that should bo foregone in w ar- 
time in common with luxuries in general ; but 
the continuance of the usual plenteous suppli(*s 
of motor spirit was mostly accepted as a 
matter of eourst', with no disturtiing thought 
of shortage bringing restriction of use. Rarly 
in January, 1910, howev^'r, one of the great 
conqiauies engaged in the <listribntion of motor 
spirit issued a warning that owing to tho 
enormous quantities that had to bo^su]jplied 
for military purposes at liome and in France 
there might occasionally be delays in the 
deliveries to civil consumers, and urged that 
orders should be limited to a minimum and 
the utmost economy practised in consumption. 
This notice really reflected the anxiety that 
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was beginning to be felt by the Covemmeiit, 
but its effect was discountotl by the issue uf a 
counter-manifesto by a rival coini3any, which 
intimated that it had ample stocks and was 
rea<ly to meet the normal requirc^inenis of its 
customers. The original wamitig wa^-*, however, 
repeated more plainly a few weeks later, when 
the former eoinpany stilted that the supplic‘s 
available, after military requirements had be*m 
met, were only a third of those of peace time. 
Rising prices provided a still stronger liint that 
all was not w(dl, and, finally, witliout inde<-ent 
haste, Ihn CJovernment took action. 


a!id Army, to be about lo.'hOOO.OOO gallons a 
year, or ovtn* 12,000,000 gallons a month, as 
eompan'd with a total civilian consumption 
of 111,000,000 gallons in tlif> prev^ious year. 
The (|uaiitity in stock ahfjut> this period had 
dwindle<l to al)out I2.\ million gallons, or little 
more than a tliird of what it had been at the 
b('ginning of th(‘ year, a.nd it was estimal<*d 
that only 75, <^00, 000 gallons a \’i‘*ir would be 
available for tlu* civil po])ulation, or about 
(>,:100,000 a. month. 'Tlu^ commit tee n*c<Mved 
d(Mna.nds for .‘121,000 lic(‘ni*cs, ivpi’i'scnt ing a 
nnich largi*r mimlx'r of vt'hiclcs. 



SCENF IN 

Towards t-Jie «md of April the Hoard 
Trade a-|)pointed a committee l(^ control 
supply and ilistri]>ution of petrol and to con- 
sid(‘r the measures necessary in the national 
interest to taisure adequate' supplies lor the 
purposes of the w ar and essent ial nt'cds and to 
regulate its use for oth(‘r purposes. Xo exact 
information about the country’s (kanaiids was, 
of course*, available. The first step of this 
committee, thorefon*, was to take a census, 
and on June HI every person w ho used or kept 
motor spirit was required to furnish within 
seven days a return giving his consumption, 
^tock and estimated requirements. The figures 
stated in the returns showed the civ'il retpure- 
meuts, in addition to the demands of the Navy 


Tn these eir<‘innst ances it was ('valcnt that 
eonsum(‘rs could not- all get the amounts thi^y 
askeil for, and the a.llo< atioiis w(a<' madi' on a 
{iriority basis according to eliaraeter of tho 
purpose for whieli the spirit was t.. Ix^ iiseth 
Fn respect, of (Mniimi'reial cars and industrial 
proC(‘sst‘S 00 [)cr cent, of the quantity <lc- 
manded was allowed ; taxicabs, omnibuses, ami 
public vehicles nx-civt'd 50 per c«ait.; doctors' 
and v<*b‘riuary s\irgcous’ cars the tull amount 
ask(‘d f<»r uj) to 50 gallons a month; private? 
<-ars 25 percent., wilhamaximmn of .‘lO gallons 
a month, and motor-cycles 2 gallons a mouth. 
Of thi 0. .*100,000 gallons available a month, 
‘* 100,000 w«Mit to coinm'a'cial vehicles, 1112 oOO 
to imlustrial processes, 2^087, 000 to cabs and 
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A "SPOUT” ON THK BIBI-EYBAT OIL FIELD, BAKU. 


f>n\nibusi*s, to doctors iiiid W'tt'riiiary 

surgeons, 700, (K)() to |>ri\'atc cars, and ISl,2r)0 
to mot or-cyclt's. to tlH‘ cast* of tiu* jirivat-;* 
cars t lu' aiiioimt ask(*d for w ns 2,S00,000 gallons 
monthly, hut the a.\cragc a.Ilowan<‘<‘ t h<*y 
actually rcci'iv(‘tl was ra,t her less than 7 gallons 
for (‘ach car. Private o\n lua’s showed pra'st*- 
w ort hy moth'rat ion in estimating t h«‘ir rcc|uit\*- 
ment s. 

"riu* ])roc(*duro adopted was to issue to (*ach 
consmn<*r a licenct* w hicli s|)(*cifi(M| the nundier 
of gallons he was entitled to in a. spt'cilied 
pt'riod, hut l>i*fore In* could get the petrol h<* 
ha.tl to |)a.y a. licence duty of Od. on each 
ga.llon allowt'd him. No duty, howtwer, wa.'; 
exaett'd on p(*trol used for commercial vs*lecles 
or iialustrial purposes, aaid in the case of 
doi'tors and v(‘teriiiary surgeons it was re- 
diK*(*d hy half. Tin* lic<MiC(*s cann* into force 
on August 1, anti in tlu? first instance ran ft)r 
perit>tls t>f .‘1 months ft)r privatt* cars, 4 months 
ft)r ct)mmt‘rcial veliich's, anti (i montlis for 
tloctt)rs’ cars. ()tln*r series of licences wt*re 
issut'tl t)n fh‘*ir expiry. 

Tht* suhs(*(|u(mt history of |>(*trt)l regulat;t>ns 
was t)ne of constantly tightening n'strictions 
on use, t)wing on tlie t>nt‘ hand to tin* t‘ver 
incrt*asing demantis of tiu* air s(*rvnees an<l of 
munitions works and roatl transport generally, 
and tm t ht* t>thei* to tlr* decreas{* of shipping 
faeilitit‘s for import atitui. Krtan September 1 the 
tise t)f intgor spirit in rhfirs-d h:tnr.s anti similar 
vi*hicles for excursion and pleasure trips wa? 


prohihitetl, and in tht* earlit*r part of tht? 
ft)llouing year* (1917) it ht*canit* nt‘ct*ssary to 
cut down the consumpt itai of motor-oinnihus(*s 
by abt)ut 20 [itn* eent . anti tt) rt*fuse lieenc(*s for 
private cars that wen* nt)t ust'd for busin(*ss 
purpost's or in tht* tliseharge of public tluties. 
'rir- (juautity allowetl (*ven tlr'se privilegtal 
v»‘h’clt‘s was, as a- rult*, rt'duced to a maximum 
t»f It) gallons a int)nth, anti furtht'r limitations 
wert* [)laet*tl tm tht* supplit's ft) tloctors and t ht> 
o\\ai(‘rs t)f taxi-cabs autl ct)nmit*reial vt*liicles. 
An (*dict. intentl-*d tt) ])r(*\ t‘nt the con-iumpt ion 
of petrol ft)r pl(*a.sure purposes in hired cars 
appt*ared iii May, and in July fuottir-ears anti 
taxi-cabs wert* forbidden tt) travt*! tt) or from 
ra(*e intadings. Xovembtu' saw a!it)th<*r ortler 
tuitltn* the Deft'iict* t)f ihc! Kt'ahn Kt'gulaf it)ns^ 
designet I tt) put an tmtl to tht* use of priv^atti 
ears ft>r unnecessary ])urposes, which still 
ctmtinu(*<l to an appreciable extt»nt, and t lie 
polict* wt*re instructf'tl to stop cars tliey 
suspected of being employed in a manner not 
[)ermittf*d by the ortler. 

The etf7'ct of the restrictions introduced 
< hiring 1917 was to reduce the nuinlier of 
licences from 30(3,000 to 231,000. in August, 
of the li(*t*nees in force, 31 ])er ctmt. vv^ero in 
r *sp<*ct of private cars (including those engaged 
on ilovernineiit work and in connexion with 
munitions factories) and accounted for 9 ])cr 
cent, of the petrol consumption. For motor- 
cycles tlie corresponding figures were 10 and 
I per cent. ; for doctors’ and v’cterinary 
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surgeons’ cars 7 and 5 per cent, ; for hackney 
vehicles (oinniV^nses, cabs, et(*.), 7 and 30 per 
cent. ; h^r connnercial vehicles, 17 and 37 
p(*r ct'iit. ; and for industrial purposes, in- 
ehuling agriculture, 22 and IH p(‘r cent 

Meanwhile a ray t)t’ light j)ierc(‘d the gloom 
with \N h;ch the ptdrol restrictions had <Mieircl<Ml 
})oth private motorist s and owners (»f commt'rcial 
vans fiot eijgaged on work direcMly conne(‘ted 
with th<^ war. With little or no a.lteration the 
motor-car engine will run on coal gas instead 
of jK'trol, and during the year a, goo<l deal of 
attention had been paid tcj this suhj(*ct , with 
the result that a number of linns had put 
t hei!is(*l v(*s in a t)ositiou to sup|)ly tlit» nt‘C(*ssarv 
ecjuipiiaait . progrt‘ss mad(‘ was ill ust rat«Ml 

in ()etob('r, 1017, by an exbiliition in London 
of a numlnn* of \’C‘hicl(‘s in whieli the gas 
was stored in collapsible l)ags eairi(‘(l on IIh^ 
ro()f, aial a f<*w months later it was stated that 
t)f eomnn*i*eia! \a'fnel(‘s alone 4,a()0 liad be<‘n 
e(](iipp(Ml to us(* gas and that 2, .'>00 moin* 
gas-bags w'(*r(* o?i oi-der. 3’'hi‘ Ministry r»f 
Munitions ga\'e a ruling that gas ns(‘d in 
this \N’av was not a. prdrol substit ut(*,'’ 
and thus did not come williin the grip of tin* 
Lelrol (Control, and <*\'(‘rvt hing se^aned in 
fa\()ur f»f this new d('\ (Oopnaait , (‘xe(‘pt that 
a few gas undertakings ha.d no gas t^> spare 
for the purpos(^ and W(*r(^ reli(‘\H‘d from I la* 
obligation of supplying it. 


These fair hopt's were, liow’evtn*, ihxaned to 
disappointment, .lust lu'fore Christmas it^ was 
Hiinoiincc'tl that th<* use of gas ha* motor-cars 
was to b(‘ brf)ught under tin* same rt'gulations 
and n'st lift ions as tlu* use of p(‘troi, aind the 
blow' ti*ll when in tlu* Motor Spii’it (Consolida- 
tion) and (Jas Kestrietion Oi’iler, MU S, w hich 
(•ana* into op<*i'ation on .lamiary l<h tla* two 
tuc'Is were subjeeteil 1») (‘r|ua.hf\' of treatment 
aial rc'strict ion. ^^‘t gas did not drop out of 
oilic'ia! notice. A (las Traction ( ’»>mmil t «*i* 
w hich had been appointt*<l in Noxember, MU 7, 
by Mr. Waller Long as head of the Mt'troleum 
h]x(‘cnti\e report»'d in the f«)llowing April that, 
gas craild b(‘ safely atal elfoet i \ ei v subst i t ut (*< 1 
foi* petrol in tin* usual motorcar (‘iigiia*, aial 
it r(*comna‘ndcd \\u' foi inat ion «>f an expert sub 
committee (t he names of w hif'h were a,nnoun(‘ed 
in .Line) to investigate a tmmiu'r of technical 
problems tla* solution of which wouhl tend to 
promote tlu* (*Hiei<*nt use of gas f(»r tract i(m. 

'riu' \ ( a.r Ml I 7 saw sexcral arlminist rat ix’ * 
eha.ng<*s m eonn''xion xxith petrol and other 
p(*troleum pi'oduets. 'Thus in .lime the old 
Metrol ('ontrol ('oimuittei* (*eased to i‘xist, atid 
its functions in connexion with the issue o. 
lici'iiees and the rationing of j>etrol loi* eixd 
a.nd industrial nei'ils were t ranslei'rid to a. new 
Metrol Conti’f'I I )(‘pa rt m(*i d of the M>oard Oi 
'Trade, Sir TAan Jones being appointed it." 
eontrollei*. A little earlier it had also b(‘ej 
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decided that the various companies engaged in 
the petroleum trade should be required to poo^ 
their distributing facilities in this country and 
the tonnage they employed in importing oil, 
the object being to release men for the Army 
and effect ecf)nomies in various directions. A 
Pool Board ( Pet roleum Supplies) was const itutrd 
to Ci^ordinate the work of the oil-distributing 
companies, and after its formation all 2 >ef roleum 
products {exce])t lubricating oils) that had 
previously been (lelivered under projwietary 
bramls were delivered under war bramis and 
ilistributed under the authority of the Board. 

But over and above th(\se organizations for 
looking after the details of distribution, the 
need hail become some higher 

and inort' gem^ral direction of the whole sub- 
ject of jietrOleuni siqiiDlies. The issues were 
too vast and too vital to bo left to settle them- 



selves. Various Oovernmont Departments 
required petroleum products in huge and ever- 
increasing quantities — the Admiralty for the 
Pleet, the War Office for motor traction, and 
the Air Service for aeroj^lanes, to mention only 
tliree — anil made t heir purchases witho\it much 
care for the requirements of each other or 
thought about the future. So long as supplies 
came in freely this system — or want of system — 
passed muster, uribusiiKisslike though it was, 
but when the activity of Gorman submarines 
began to make its effect felt on our shipjjing, 
tlie desirability of some measure of coordina- 
tion between the demands of the different 
doi^artments became insistt>nt. The first at- 
temj>t in tliis direction was made in February, 
1917, when an interde[)artmental committee 
was appointed for the I^ater in the 

year tlie War Cabinet decided to 2 :)lact^ the 
matter in thci hands of a resjionsiblo minister. 
Mr. Walter hong, who was selected for the 
jiosition, soon fouml the administrative work 
grow to such an extent as to necessitate the 
formation of an executive dc 2 >artment, and 
accordingly in August a Petroleum Kxecutive 
was constituted to deal with the larger questions 
of policy relating to jxdrolouin, the Director 








RETORTS AT A SCOTTISH SHALE OIL WORKS. 
Inset : DISTILLING PLANT. 
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HILL OF SPENT SHALE. WITH STORAtJE TANKS. 


Ix'ing Profi'ssor (afterward^ Sir) John Cailinan, 
who also acted iis Mr. Long’s tochuical advhor 
and liaison ohicer between different- d(*|mrt- 
nuaits. Professor ('^adinan further was eliair- 
nian of an [nier-AlIied Petrolenin Organization 
which was subsequently s(‘t uj) to consider and 
tl(*al with the petroleum ])r()blems of the Allies 
in connexion with the war. 

Among the measures arranged liy Mr. Long 
was the organization, in July, of a ^fineral 
Oil Production De])artment at- the Ministry of 
iNfunitions, to undertakt^ work in t*onnexion 
with the production i)f oil from home sourei's. 
Some attention had already Ihhmi paid to this 
<ju(‘st ion. In February there had b(H*n binned 
It th(^ ^Ministry of i!\[unilions a Petro|<*um 
Siipj)lH»s lh’an(*h, with a Petroleum Resoarch 
l)e|)artinent un<ler Sir Jhiverton Hinlwood, 
wliosi^ duties included the <lev<‘lopment of 
Rritish sour<M\s, and th(i s('rvici\s of Priifessor 
t adman were called upon to assist in increasing 
tli<* suppliers of Scottish shale oil. When thi* 
Petroleum Kxe<*utive came into existence Sir 
Jh)verton Redwood b(H*ame Director of Ti'ch- 
nical Investigation in it, ceasing to acd as 
D. rector of Petroleum Resina rch. 

Though natural petroleum from overs<*as 
was the gn'at source of the difft‘rent varieties 
of liquid fuel needed for the prosecution of the 
war, several subsidiary sources of supply 
existed within the country itself. In Scotlaml, 
for instance, the distillation of oil from shale 
was an old-established iralustry which before 
the war w'as producing ovx^r i?00,000 tons of 
crude oil a year, and the carbonization (>f coal 
ill coke ovens and gasworks retorts yielded a 
number of products available as liquid fuel. 
Obviously anything that could bo done to 


obtain or utilize these products in larg«‘r 
quant itit's, or to dt'vidop new' source's of siqiply 
at lioine, would bt^ of a-dvantage in rt'dueing 
the amount of petroleum that needcMl to Im' 
imported, and thus rc'h'asing ships for other 
requirements. 



[LllioU Cf rry, 

PROFESSOR SIR JOHN CARMAN, K.C.M.G., 
Director of Petroleum Executive. 

One possible new’ soure<^ of su[>[>ly tr^ wh><di 
the Petroleum Research Depart numt devoted 
a great deal of attention was cannel coal and 
allied miruTals. ’'Tlu' (piantity of oil that can 
bo obtained from cannel coal by distillation 
varies largely, and, though the average is much 
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less, may be as much as 80 gallons a ton ; in 
some ctist's, iiuU'ed, tlie mineral is so ricli in oil 
that it can })e ignit(‘(l and burns like a candle, 
\vh(*nce its nanu‘. As the result of its survey, 
th(‘ Kesearcli Di‘partnient canu’! to tlie con- 
clusion tliat a. daily production of 12,700 tons 
of cannel coal or kindred mattn'ial was possible, 
and it tlun’ctore recommended the t‘rection of 
127 ba.tt<‘ri(‘S of ndorts, ea<*h with a capacity 
of 100 tons a <lay, for tlu^ low -ttMiiperature 
distillation of that amount. The Ministry of 
M\initions, lujwcver, decided against carry- 


based on them were endorsed by a depart- 
mental committee wliich was appointed undtr 
the chairmanship of Lord Ore we in April, 
1918, and rt'porled in the following July. On 
the other hand, a committee of the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, which reported 
about thi^ same time, held that at least 10,000 
tons a day of rt^tortable material could be 
economically asscnnbled if the iiec(‘ssary facilities 
w<‘r(' given by the ( Jovernmeiit and the requi- 
site lalxnir were available ; that at an a»vcrage 
of 30 gallons a ton this quantity would yield 



GASWORKS PRODUCING FUEL OIL. 

Disfillarion of cannel coal in Glover-West continuous vertical retorts. 


ing BfcOut this 
reasons. 

In the first place tin* conclusion was i*eac'h<‘d 
that it was im])racticable to olita,i!i an\ such 
((uantity of cannel as was estimaterl ]\v tlit* 
Ih'search l)£‘])art ment without divt'rtiiig labour 
fi*om l]u‘ production of ordinary coal and tlnis 
rc( hieing th<' out put of t lu‘ lattt'r. In th(* second 
phuH' it was felt that the suitability of tlu" 
type of H'tort suggested had not been pn>ved 
on an indiist rijil scal(‘, while apar^ from th s 
objt'clion it- would \vavo berm difllcult, if not 
impossibli*, to i^btain tin* labour and materials 
necessary to build the largo numbin' of retorts 
proposed, 'fhese conclusions and the decision 


over 400,000 tons of crudt^ oil a year, and that 
retorts w’eri* in existeneci that would succ(‘ss- 
fully recover the ‘maximum oil content ol the 
mineral. 

The idea of utilizing cannid for oil production 
was not, laiwever, abandoni'd. ddu' Munitions 
.Min<-ral Oil Production Oepartmi'iit not only 
dt'cided to i‘rect an installation by which the 
capabilitic's of thi* type of retort advocated by 
the Hesi'arch Oetiartment could be fairly tested, 
but it also sought a m(*ans by which the 
d st illation of such cannel as was obtainable 
could b(‘ carried out witli the aid of (’xisting 
plant and existing traineil staffs. A solution 
was found in the continuous vertical retorts 


})rograjnme for a variety oi’ 
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used at a number of f^asworks. Tht^ first 
proponal wa« that tlieso should be employed 
in distilling cannel only during the sunmier 
montlis when, the demand for gas being reduced, 
they could be spared from their normal function 



SIK BOVHKTON REDWOOD, Bart., 

Director of Technical Investigation in the 
Petroleum Executive. 

of making gas ; but ultimatt*ly a method of 
working was found which enabled th(*m to 
give, while using cannel, a yield of gas sub- 
stantially ('qual to their normal yield when using 
gas coal in tlie ordinary way, in addition to a 
good ])roduction of (al. '^rims th(\y could be 
»*mployed continuously a-11 tlu' yt^ar round for 
making both oil and gas out of eaimcl without 
detriment to the ordinary gas supply. 

The plan was to maiiitam a tem[)eratnre 
of HOO-000 <leg. O. at tlu* top of the retorts 
increasing to 1,300-1,400 deg. at tlxo bottom 
and to introduce a regulated percentage* of 
steam 'Diese conditions really refiresenterl a 
combination of high and low' tempc*ratnro 
carbonization, and ap]xroximat(*d closely to 
tliose evolv'ed by Ihi^ long f‘xporience of the 
Scottish oil-shale <listillers. Tdttle capital ex- 
penditure was rc‘(piired to adapt the existing 
retorts, the only extra plant n*t[uired com- 
prising a steam boiler, sometimes a superheater 
to dry the steam or superheat it slightly, and 
8omc separators to eliminate the water from 


th(‘ oil obtained, wdiieli after a simple inocliaiiioal 
treatment w’as found suitable, w’ithout furtlicr 
refining, for firing boilers and driving Diesel 
engines. Steps were taken to make the 
necessary alt i*rat ions to a number of verti(*al 
retorts sufficient to deal with all the availablo 
sup[)lies of cannel. 

The improwment of the output cjf the' Scottish 
shales oil industry was also talum in hand, and 
the utilization of the* oil slialc's of Doi*set and 
N^orfolk was considered. Investigation show'cd, 
however, that thc'st* could not he quarried cjr 
miiLcd sej readily as was sometimes snggestc'd, 
whiled even if large' ejuantities had hi'c'u <*asily 
obtainable', there re*mti.iiie‘d tlie^ dillieult ies, 
amoim others, of gi*tting men and mati'rials to 
e‘re‘et the rc'torts and oi arranging: foi* plant 
and organization to dt‘a.1 with the* by-prodiu*ts 
prejehu'e'd along with the e»il, 

Finally [>ossibility of fre*(* pe^t r(>le*imi 

t'xisting bc'iii'ath the snrfae*e* of the* groiuid in 
some' |>arts e_>f the* United Kingdom was not 
forgotte*!!, A l\‘trole‘um ( Prodnc't ion) Hill, 
which made' j)ro\'ision for s«‘a.re}iing and boring 
feir petrexlemm and whicli was d»‘sigue‘d to pre*- 
ve'iit, sliould oil l)e* dise'ove're'el, various abuse's 
that bael atte'mU'd the* de*ve‘li >pme*nt of oil tields 



BORING FOR OIL IN ENGLAND. 
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in other countries, wan introduced in August, 
1917, but failed to win th^' approval of the 
House of Commons, largely because of the 
system of royalties it proposcfl. The result 
might perhaps liave been different hari the 
Covernment disclosed that a w'ell -known firm 
with wide experience of oil fields was ready, 
under certain conditions, to risk half a million 
sterling on the chance of striking oil in Britain. 
But how^ever that may have been, the Bill 
after some delay was withdrawn, the official 
explanation being that it had been found 
that action could be taken without special 
legislation. 

An Order in Council and a ikwv Defence of the 
Realm Regulation followed immediately, in 


January, 1918, under which the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Munitions received powers 
to search for petroleum, to ent/er upon and 
take possession of any larul, and to sink wells 
and construct works on it, while searching for 
or getting petroleum w^ithout authority was 
prohibited. None the less, a second Petroleum 
Bill w'as brought in befon* T’arliament just before 
the end of the Se^ssion in August. Its main 
object was declared to be to extend the pro- 
hibition against boring and .searching for 
petroleum without a licence, and it did not 
touch the royalty question, ft was pa.ssed by 
the House of Commons, but consideration of it 
ill the House of J^ords was deferred until the 
following Se.ssiou. 


CHAPTER CCLin. 


THE BOY SCOUTS. 


Preparedness of the Boy Scouts — Sir K. Baden-Powkll as a Prophjct — Holiday and War — 
The Boy Scout Organization — W oiiic or a Wartime Camp — Lord Kitchener’s View — The 
Public and the Scout — A Non -Military Movement — Opinions of the Press — The American 
Ambassador — Scout Law — Scout Badges — Oallantry in the Navy — Sea Scouts as (’oast- 
guards — (Gallantry in the Army — Influence of the Scout Spirit — War Emergency Work — 
Work for the Government — A(jricultural Work — Boy Scout Tests of Citizenship — 
Recreation Huts and Collections — Helping the Police — Tn Air Raids and Bombardments 
[ — Work for Hospitals — ^Boy Scouts of the Empire— The Movement in Foreign Countries — 
iScouTs of the Allies. 


I N 1917 the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd 
George) wrote : — “ T do not think I am 
exaggerating when I say that the young 
boyhood of our country, roprosuntcd by 
the Boy Scouts Association, shares the laurels 
for having boon proparoil with the ol<l and 
trusted and tried British Army and Navy. 
For both provc«l their title to make the claim 
when the Great War broke upon us like a thief 
ill the night. It is no small matter to be 
proud of that the Association was able within 
a month of the outbreak of war to give the 
most energetic and intelligent help in all kiiuls 
of service. When the boyhood of a nation 
can give such practical proofs of its honour, 
straightness and loyalty, there is not much 
danger of that nation going mider, for these 
boys are in training to render service to then* 
country a.s leaders in all walks of life in the 
future.” 

Handsome as was this testimony to the 
value of the work done by the Boy Scouts at 
the outbreak of war, the peculiar aptness of 
the Prime Minister’s terms of praise could 
only be appreciated by those with some know- 
ledge of the Boy Scout movement. Ic was 
fto accidental phrase that apportioned laurels 
Vol. XVU --Part 213 


to the boys for having ” been prepared ” : 
because ” Bo Prc[)ar(Kl ” had boon the Boy 
Scout watchword in all tlie years before the 
war. So, too, in writing of ” honour, straight- 
ne.ss and loyalty” and of training to render 
service,” Mr. Lloyd George was consciously 
enunciating (lie whole jirinciplo and spirit of 
Scout r..aw. To many, jierhap.s to most, before 
t he war scouting may have appeared something 
like playing at soldiia's : whereas th(*re was 
really nothing military in the organization 
from top to bottom. Such clcmiaitary drill 
as the boys practised was merely similar in 
character and purpose to that which school 
children wore taught to caiahle them to move 
in numbers when necessary without confusion 
or delay : and the idea of compulsory iliscipline, 
without whicli even the German Army itself 
w'ould have been a helpless mob, was so foreign 
as to bo almost antagonistic* to tlie first principles 
of Scouting. In none of the 10 Laws which 
held 250,000 Scouts together at the outbreak 
of war as an active association in full working 
order was there a .single ” must ” or ” shall.” 
Indeed, even to call them “ Laws ” was almost 
a misuse of the word ; for each was a mere 
statement of what a Scout “ is ” or what a 
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Scout does, with no monlion of anything which 
a Scout was obliged to do or oven was expected 
to do. Law 3 : “A Scout’s duty is to be 
useful and to help others,” comes nearer 
than any other to an ordinance : but Law 8, 
“ A Scout smiles and whistles under all 
diflieulties ” is the shoot anclior of tho move- 
ment. 

JTow, then, was it possible — one might he 



THE SCOUT BADGE AND MOTTO. 

inclinoil to ask -for a fore«^ of mere boys, thus 
undisci[ilincMl, to share laurels with tho Dritish 
Army and Xavy, as the Prime Minister said, 
in “ being propai’ed ” wIkmi war broke out ? 
Law I, ‘‘A Scout’s honour is to bo trusted,” 
and Law 2, ‘'A Scout, is loyal to tho King, his 
(!oiuitry, his (^iHict'rs, his pari'nts, his employers, 
and to those under him,” HU])|)ly part of tho 
answer. These mad»* tlie “ honour, straight- 
»ioss and loyalty,” of which Mr. TJoyd George 
wrote, tho very essence of Seoutcraft . 

But the real ex])lanation of Boy Scout 
preparedness was that, wheieas Die Army and 
Navy were lU'cc'ssarily very complicatt‘d 
machines which could only b<^ maintaiiiLMl in 
constant working ordta' by ceaseless atteidion 
to thousands of details, the organization of 
tho Boy Scouts Association was of the simplest 
kind, so that it could be adapted at a moment’s 
notice to lill any gap in public service. Many 
.Niich gaps a|)peared as soon as the nation began 
to move hurriedly from a state of peace to a 
stat<^ of war. Tf the warnings of wise old 
soldiers, like Lord Boberts, had been heeded, the 
ocLintry might have been able to make tho 


change with less hurry and with fewer gaps. 
At any rate one of tho first contingtaicies that 
should have been provided for was the necessity 
of safeguarding the railways and telegraphs 
as soon as war became imminent, in order that 
tho mobilization of troc^ps and tho trans- 
mission of urgent military despatches should 
not be interrupted. Almost equally obvious 
should liavo been tlie necessity for providing 
at once some eftieient reinforcement of the 
coast guards to cope with the extended duties 
wdiich would devolve upon them and at the 
same time to fill th ' places of men called up 
for tho Navy. Yet when war came upon tho 
country nothing of tho kind was ready in either 
ease : and two largo gaps appeared, which 
would have been highly dangerous to tho 
nation's safety if left unfilled, and exceedingly 



THE CHIEF SCOUT (GENERAL SIR 
ROBERT BADEN-POWELL) ACCOMPANY- 
ING QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE 
DOWAGER EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
At an inspection of Boy Scouts. 




SRA SCOUTS SALUlING THE FLAG. 

A ceremony performed daily at 8 a.m. when the Ensign is hoisted and at sunset when it is hauled down. 


iiioonvoiiiont to fill at that inoiiient with 
soldiors an*! sailors. Hero it was, then, tliat 
the opportunity camo to the Hoy >Soouts to 
lie braeketeil with the Army and Navy in 
preparedness, and within 24 liours of receipt 
of the intimation tliat the assistance of 
the Association would be welcome. Scout 
Troops and Patrols were moving rapidly to 
fill the gaps in all parts of the country. 

How far ]>rescience of coming events at Scout 
Headquarters combined with the “ 13c» Pi’e- 
pared ” spirit of the Association’s work and 
with some elements of good huik to enable 
the Boy Scout-s thus instantly to fall into 
[)lace as a “ second lino of defence ” for the 
country might be no easier to deeidt'. thin to 
what extent the coincidence of the Chief 
Scout’s initials, “ B. P.” influenced selection 
of the Association s motto : but at any rate 
it woiikl be unfair to deny to Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell the legitimate gratification of 
the war-prophet whose pretlictions are fulfilled 
to the letter. Tn January. 1914, he had told 
tlie Scouts that the movement was on tho 
threshold of great develof)ments beeanse tho 
year promised immense national results if 
the Scouts could rise to the opportunity to 


“ eclips<‘. all past records in their very momentous 
history.” Six years f)n^vif>usly ho had inciirrod 
much harsh criticism, both in Britain and 
Germany, by prerlic.t ing that the German 
programme of fright fulness in war would 
inehiclo the bombardment of undetVaided townt^ 
on the? Yorkshire coast, repeating t hti warning 
to tho Boy Scouts at Scarborough only four 
days before the whole country w is horrified 
and eixragcd by the actual bomhnnlment of 
that seasick; resort ! 

J’rophets rarely t^ujoy though in this easo 
the word may bo scarcely appropriate— so 
precise and prompt a fulfilment of their 
predictions ; but in looking hack upon the 
shadows of coming events whirdi immediately 
preceded tlio outbn^ak of war, one is inclined to 
wonder that it should havi; come as a surprise 
to anybody ; yet it undoubtedly <H<1 to tho 
nation at larg«^. Rven thi; utility of the Boy 
Scouts in assisting to foil the enemy in 
I^ritain had he(;ii humorously foreshadowed 
in one of Mr. h\ H. Townsend’s “ Foreign 
Spy” cartoons in Punch, July 0, 1914, almost 
exactly one month before the rleclaration of 
war, Tn this the spy, inanih^stly a German,, 
was roprosentod as viewing with horror tho 
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IN A HOLIDAY CAMP. 


swarming acf-ivity of British Boy Scouts in (lie 
approncliing Jioliday season. Never was (ruth 
inon^ i^xaetly antieipati'd in jest : fof one of the 
eliiet cleint'iits of good luck, naaitioiKMl al)o\‘<‘ 
as helping (lie scouts to fall into line at a 
monaait’s notice for the defence of tin* eountiy, 
was t h(» fact that (lie war Ijcaati at the eoin- 
iiUMietanent. of t heir liolidays. Sir l^oh i t Baden- 
Bowell liad indecMl er<*dited the (jJerman High 
Coininaml heforidiand with the intention to 
make its surprise mere eff<*eti\’t* hy choosing 
that particiular s(Msnn for tin* <^i>imnene(*nient 
of war; hut, as happened with most of 

t la‘ (lerman calculations, the eliosen season 
[iroved in many r(‘sp(M*ts the worst th.it 

<*ould liav<‘ IxMMi selected for their piii' 

pos(‘. Certainly it was so in tht^ <*a.s<^ of 
the Boy Scouts: although a JvaistM* wlio 

1 ‘egai‘ded tlu' British Arm\' as “ <‘ontemptible ” 
would doubtles'^ have <*onsidere<l 200,(10(1 
British selioolboys, scattering to the seasiih* 
an<i the (*ounti\y for tlunr holidays, as bimt'ath 
contempt, altogether. Vet the little S<*()iit 
mouse was able to lend [injjnpter lu'lp to the 
Ihitisli lion at t ne moment w hen it was h’isking 
oh to play than it could have lent at any 
otlier time. Fat* the Uoy Scouts took 
fheii* liolidays seriously, looking forward to 
1 hem tis i>pport unit ies for getting on with 


their real training for the work of life. In 
other w’ords tht‘y going into their annual 

training camps and great numbers of them 
were ready in troo]>s and fiatruls, with camp 
equipmcait, trek-carts, eyek's, etc., under their 
own k*aders. waiting foi- the word. Although 
tlM‘ word which (*amc. was not that wliieh had 
been cxpi*cte<l, within a few^ hours tht^y were 
mobiIi/.(Ml, still in their troops and ]iatrols unde?' 
their own leaders ; but tlie leaders wen^ under 
tlie orders of th<^ Chief ('onstabk‘s of the 
<*t>iint ic.‘s. 'That w^as all. So far as the; boys 
wiMi* i*oneerin‘d, an unlooked-for eliaiKui had 
at the last moment mad»* tlaui- holiday eami>- 
work more loalisfie, more “ ripping,'* than 
they had dai’CMl to ho])e in flay dr«*ams : but. 
for tiu* natirm tla^ difhaeuei^ was greatfu*. 
From that moment, tla^ railway briflgt>s, 
lel(‘pboue wirivs, resei'voirs, sluii’e-faids of 
marint‘ eabl(\s, etc. — all tli<' <‘xpo.sed points 
in the eeiiti'al ganglion of tbt^ haiipire's nei*\'ous 
systi'm w'fM'i* safe. 

But no element of good luck in the date 
could have secured sf> large a result in so short 
a space of tim<‘ if tlu^ Boy Scouts Association 
hafi not bf^en a model of <dtiei<Miey, and this in 
turn wns finly rendered possible by tw’o factors, 
one of wliieli was the simplieit y of its organiza- 
tion already mentioned. Ihuler its (jatron the 
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hy whoso T^oyal Charter it liad boon 
iiicor{>orato(l on tho fourth day of tho second 
year of liis rci»<n, and a roprosontativo ( Jovorning 
Council, all executive authority was vested in 
a Headquarters Kxecutivo Coimiiittee, which 
dt'legatcd r(\sponsibility for h^cal adiuiuistratiou 
to oach country or dominion of the* Kmpiro, 
with cl (.'oinmissioner and a Council in each 
])rovince or county, and Hist ri(^t Corninissioners 
working with local associations in every town 
au<l ccnti’e. Nominated by the local associa- 
tions and recommended by the District- (Vau- 
missioners, Scoutmasters were appointed to 
the comiuaiul of troops, and eacli troop con- 
sisted of two or more patrols of ('ight boys 
each, between tlu^ ages of 11 and 18, uinltM* 
their own Catrol Leaders. Tlie District Com 
missioners and the Scoutmasters were tin* 
backbone of the mov'ement, and the linding of 
suitable men for tlu^se posts was admittedly 
t4ie greatest diflieulty whicli the texi'cut i\'<‘ 
had eoustantly to face, and upon the supply 
of these the ex|)ansion of the Association 
everywhere and ahvays dependcMi. So far as 
thc^ siqitily went, Ji(nvever, it insuretl the 
prompt and perfect working of tlu^ machine ; 
because th(‘ District Commissioiaa* repre^.ent(‘d 
Th'adquart ers and t h(i Siioutinaster r(M)i(*sentetl 


tho boys, and wnth these two joints working 
in unison every patrol in any part of thr» country 
could be movc'd at a moment’s notice. 'Fhe 
way in which the* machine actually began to 
w'’ork on reccupt of tlu^ teh'gi’ani announcing 
tliat the aid of th»‘ Hoy Scouts would be aece[)ted 
by the authoi'it iw may 1 m‘. illustratinl best by 
quotation of tln‘ otheiai leport from one 
District- Commissioner to his Local A.ssoeiat ion, 
'riuis the District, t^ammissioncr of St. Albans 
in Hertfordshiri' r(‘ported ; — 

1. A merit nt the llertfonlslur«) Ctumty (’niii- 
luis.sioners was hi*l<l at St. Alhaiis ( n Sjit unlay, Au>»iist 8, 
when a was (haerruiiied to ptac'ci uue tlioiLsaiul Itorl- 
l\>nLhire Srouts at. f lu? disposal <)f tho lyMiiof t^ou-^tahh'. 

'2. A mooting »>t‘ St. .Vlhaiis Souut Ollioors was hold on 
Stiiulay, Augu'%t t>, at It). .‘10 u.m., wlioti it. was rosolviul 
tt> m»>l>ili/yO tho SIX St. >\.lhaus 'Troops, a.•^ ono body, 
at tlio I lea<hpia;t«‘r.- »>f the Associat i«.u al Kolywoll 
Hill hy 10 a.m. on Afondjiy, August Itt, for tho piirposit 
of giving as^islimco to llu' LocmI .Vothoritios tlay and 
night . 

It. 'The Scouts wi'rc a.ssinnl>lod at the ( -‘ommissioiuaL 
hoiisi'- hy spi'cial call at .‘I p.m. on Sunday, .August 0, 
and, afft'r ha\ing the .>.il nation <>xplaincd to them, wtsro 
askial to volniitoor for service. Tho rosponso was 
unanimous. 'Those present, to the Jiiimher of l.'lO. 
w<*re divided iiiti* llin*e day watches of four hour- 
oa<*h, and one night watch from 8 p.m. to (> a.m. 

t. I leaihpiartJ r.s weri‘ opened al lO a.m. on .Xngiist. 10, 
and work at i.)nee ooinmeneed. 

Ft. 'The Hr.st onler was natoivod by tiu* Dommis.sioner 
on Sninlay. .Vngnsl 01 h. lt> .supply a S<*ont to lake 
<l«*.spat<*hes to (Oaphani. 



SEA gCOUT EXAMINING A PHOTOGRAPHER'S PERMIT IN A FORBIDDEN AREA. 


REVIEW OF BOY SCOUTS IN HYDE PARK ; THE FLAGS OF THE DOMINIONS. 
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0. Tho following letter waM flo<<p'vtelv>d to all tho 
Loral Authorities, such as l?olice. Military, tho Mavor, 
lloti Cro'^s, ote. : 

“ I beg to inform yon that tho Scout Otfioials 
have inu.stere<l tho local Scouts for the purpose <>£ 
rendering any possibU^ assistance to the tJhlcf 
Constabh? of Herts. So far as their services are 
not required by him, the Scouts are prepared ti> 
give any assistance in their power to tho Civil or 
Military Authorities, day and night, cm application 
being made at tho above address.” 

Ill uvory county in the King loin praotically 
the same things wen^ b.hng dono at tiio samo 
tiino, and tlnis tho ontiro availahh? foroo of the 
Hoy Scouts was mobilized and cat 11*3 into action 
in the interval botvveon tlio end of one bnsiruiss 
week and Uie beginning of tho next. Hut thtt 
organization, howover simple and efluMont it 
might he, was not everything. The Coininis- 
sioiiers and 8 c*oiitma:^lors might- be tho backbone 
of tJi<? inovcnnont ; but its flesh end blood and 
nuisclcs were tlie boys. In the rt'port- quoted 
above, for instance, one little scaittJiice of four 
words was more important than aii tlie rest : 
** Tlu^ rt'Sfionse was unauiinons.'’ If the hoys 
had not been unanimous in their dc^sire to 
rcMidor service, no organization could have 
ni()V(‘d them as one lioy ; nor, indexed, eouM 
th(*y havti movt^d thcanst*) ws. Tlii’n* was some- 
thing more important than th<^ b.ickl>oiH‘, more* 
important t‘v<'n t luvn the flc'sli and blood and 
muscics of the Hoy Scout- moveintait ; this was 
its spirit, the second of two factors men- 
tioned above which had enabled the Association 
to become a model of idlieieiu^y. 

Before the war v^ory few outside tli(> move- 
njf'nt n\alizo:l what tliat spirit was and all that 
it meant for tlu 3 future. One of the few was 
Lord Kitehen<.*r : and soon tifter tho outbreak 
of war, while Lord Kitt'honer was still idive. 
Sir llobcrt Hadeii-Powell luirrated in the 
oVo/ Sro 7 if.s' llaadquarters Oazeltp the following 
ineidont : — 

Lord Kitchener i^aid to me tlie other day : ” VV^hut 
ft splendid thing this war is for you ! ” 

I y)rfacstod that 1 did not se»» it since I am on the 
Hclircd List, and therefore not in it. Rut he quickly 
corrected me. “I don’t mean for yon personally ; I 
mean for the Scout?. q''ho Scoutmasters can now show 
the hoys tho real meaning and value of all their training, 
and tlie boys can see it for t heiuscl v<^s.” Ho spoke to 
the great noinl for the manhoo<l of the nation to come 
forw’ard at this critical time, and to the value of the 
assistance of boys w^ho were Avholehenrted in their 
work, and could bo triistetl to earry it tmt to tho very 
hi‘st of their ability. The Scouts w(*ro a great asset 
to the nation. 

Of course, this had not, hiaui tho iquiiiou of 
till' man in the stn^et. Steeped in easy going 
theories of lawsaz fairc, and inoapacitatful by 
continuous relaxation during longynars of pciien 


to f-00 t he ncod of f>rcp:iration for war, ho did not 
even take tho froabk? to loam what t!u' Boy 
Scout movement, with its motto Bo Pro- 
pared, really wa;\ “ Playing at soldiors,’' he 
called if, and smiled to see so many little hoys 
speniling their >ioli(.Iay aftoriH/on-s in marching 
and coiinlcr-niarehiiig for fun, a> ho supposed. 
Hvoii after tho outhre.ik of war when on a 
country walk he idianced to .see a couple of 
tluMii guarding a lonely railway bridge, or when, 
oil a seaside holiday, ho came upon thorn 
watehiiig an isolated hit- of coast, he still smiled, 
little knowing that, after he had passed, a note 
was made of his ap|)enranco and that nothing 
suspicious ” in his conduct wouhl have pa.ssed 
imoljscrved, A goorl story, iiideivl, is told i^f one 
man to wliom it .seemed luiinorous, when 
cycling ])ast a lonely railway cutting with a 
small hoy on guard, to dismount anti climb one 
of the telegra))h poles in order to “ seo what- the 
boy would do ’* when he refusivl to desist. 'Fo 
his horror tho hoy wliippi'd out a- fioeket -knife 
and ^’iit st'vt'ral handsonu' slashes in t-lu' eyeleVs 
tyres, thus making sun*, at any ra-tt*, tiial the 
otYeuder should not escape : and in tin* end it 
was not (he hun.O'ist who sniilt'd. Jt wa-s 
po.ssihly the dini(*ult y in wliii'h thc.se Ix^ys might 
he placed by anyoni' who with mischitiv'ous 
iiitontions ha.d chost'n to put on thi' uniform of 
a Seoiitmast(*r that hasteni^l thi' action of the 
(lovernment at th.it lime in recognizing th* 
unif<*rni of the Bov Scout.'^ (the “ B.-P." lad- 
or Sea Scout cap and the tlenr-dc-lys hailge 
being I ssi'iit ial) as “ t he uniform of ji- [uihlic 
.service, non-miliiary body.” 'J'hencefoi*t h if- 
could not be worn by an ontsiiler without a 
breai*h of the law, which was a ris’ey procisxling 
in war-time. 

In spit.o of this insistence upon tlie ‘‘ non- 
military ” character of the Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, there might have been some excuse for 
the British piililic eontiiining to reganl the Boy 
Scouts as ouiliryo soldiers in the fact- th.it tiio 
duties whieh they were, I'alled upon to p(*rfono 
wen*, in manv c(ais|>iei|(ms lases, those wliieh 
nnlinarily fall to .sokliers and .sailors. Indeed, 
one ot the minor war-time diflieult i(\s of the 
Association lay in satisfying those wi*ll -mra-ning 
Vait mist.'t.ken cribes who regarded tlr*, military 
^u^d naval worli dont- hy tlie Si outs as evidence 
that the Assoeiritiou was, as its detractor’s h-id 
always asserti d, militarist ” in intention. Tt 
was true that war Ji.id givi’n a great impetus to 
thi3 Scout movement, and it was also true that 
the best training which the bt)y.s had ever hail 
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as Scouts was in the ])ractical aud valuable work 
which they did for the nation during the war. 

the war brought them a great opportunity 
as wtdl as a sf^vere test, whtui tJiese keen and 
expi*rt lads took the place of men needed at the 
front. But the point which (h<' critics missed 



i. ‘ 

ON DUTY. 

Wiis that th<^ reason why tlio war brought tliis 
special opportunity and test of tlicur training to 
the Boy Scouts Avas b(*f?aus<? they had been 
trained solely and entirely to be good citi;>;euis. 
It was not to pi'rform tJiis or tliat duty, inilitary 
or other, that they had be(*n summoned, 
but ifu*rely to help tlie (Jovernmeiit, iind when 
t n(^ call canie to them “the response was 
nnanimous.” 

Kqually unanimous was tlic ])raise which their 
subsequent. [M'rformanee of their new volmnary 
dut ies dt'stu'veel and reeeivcMl. “ 'I’ht^ great 
Baden-Powcll idea is justifying itstOf every- 
wh(*re,’' said the hi*j Neirs, “ and ttie Boy 

vSc'oiit is liaving the (iua* of his life S(»rving his 
( ountry in her need,” The Kveninff Standard 
(piot< d S r William Mather that “ boys seem 
to acquiiv higher qualities of character and 
intelligence as Boy Scouts than they do in 
^‘ight yc’iirs at school,” and added that “ this 
character and intolligcnc(‘ an* just what the 
nat ion wants.” “ No one would have believed 
a fow years ago,” said the Standard, “ that our 


boys could havt^ throAvn themselves so heartily 
into the objects of tliat gn^at movement,” in 
which, to quote the Ncnjcasfle Chronicle,, “ Sir 
Robert Baden-Powoll ‘ builded oven bettor than 
he knew.’ ” “ We have now learnt,” said the 

OtfUook, “ that in the Scouts we have a national 
asset of ]') resent vixlue ” ; and tlie Field, 
“Never can G('iieral leaden- I\)well have 
imagincHl the extraordinary benefit which would 
so soon accrue to his eountry from his nohlc' 
task of educating its youth to useful service.*’ 
“ Few realize,” said the \Vc8t^n,in.stpr Gazette. 
“ what the lads are aeeomplisliing for their 
country and the usefulness to which they 
devour their loyalty.” Similar (‘xtiacts of siilj- 
sequently pulilisJied opinion without a single 
jarring note could be continued indefinitt^ly ; 
hut to these few iieetl only be add(Ml the view 
of the yorth Devon Herald : “ Wiien the records 
of the Kuropean crisis of 1914 come to be* 
writt<‘n up tlie historian will undoiihtedly 
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aseribo to the Boy Snouts tlieir rightful plane, 
for the work which they have b<‘eji able to 
ancoiijplish in such a v^ari^'ty of ways passes all 
n ( >111 p rt‘ hens ion/’ 

That indeofl was the keynote of the eliorus 
of eulogy evoked from noinpnl ent eritins by 
the adiuirable entry of the Moy Snout upon 
th(‘ duties of niti/.enship forwhinli ho liad })een 
trained. Keen, alert, intelligcMit and active, 
not only in the eniergt'ney woik whic h he 
undertook at the outs(‘t beforci tlu^ adult fon-es 
ot the Kin])irf> had been adequatc'ly inobiliir.ed, 
but also in the count less minor tasks which 


Brhish, as a race, have always been aecustoniod 
to ivgard their boys as superlicially shy a?id 
awkward ; aiul assunvily the adult American 
of (Miller se\ had never apptMireil to bo tho sort 
ol person whom an Knglisli boy would presume 
to take charge* of iu an (Mn<‘rg(*nny. V(^t the 
Jk»y Snouts had iu)t. only the luxM'ssary pre- 
sumption : 1 Ik'v had also, on no less authority 
than that ot the American Ambassador, the 
“ prom])ln('>.s, on l(‘rline.ss and eourb>sy ” whioh 
made* tht*ir <*ont.ro! of the situation a (miuso 
<» f givat gratitudc\ not only to tln‘> '‘disturb'd 
and ev(*n liMghl<*nt*tl " Amt'i’ican ci(iz(»ns but 



LKARNINO “ THH 

the laid* exigencies of wartime ofterc'd to hi^ 
^^ illing hands, the chief caust? of surpi’isc* was 
that, whatever the work might be, the S(M)ut 
almost invariably perforuK'd it as coinplelely 
and rt'adily as though it w<M*e the special kind 
ol work lor which Ju^ had always bc*<‘u traiucMl. 
Terhaps the most striking tc'stijuoiiy to this 
tact, came from the Amei’ican Ambassador, 
who, in pr(^s(*nting medals to t h(^ London 
Boy ScMiuts who had assisted American citizens 
at the Savoy Hotel and th*' Kinbassy at th<^ 
out])reak of war, said “ You did a great dt'al 
there : f wemder if you ajipreciate* liow much. 

A great number of people tiame there disturbc'd 
and some even frighteimd : then you caiia* 
with your promf)tn('ss, orderliness and (M)urt«‘sy, 
by which you helped ttio ladies and g(‘ntl(Mn<*n 
working there very greatly.” Now, th(» 


FIREMAN’S LIFl.” 

also to th(^ staff of tin* k]mb .Nothing 

but the 'pirit of th»i Scout. .MovaMuemt., as 
expn'ssed in its tr‘aiuiug, cmuiM liavci producMMl 
such t ransformat ic'u iu llu^ c'haract er of tho 
British boy, but ass'iicdly th(;re, was nothing 
" mi lit arist ” iu it . 

hide ‘ed lonldug down the long list -t herc^ 
arii about lht> of t Ik^ badgers which Boy 
Scouts iu ti-aiuiug wmm-c* <*neouragcMl t.o 
win by prolici<*ucy tests bt'fon? Hkj year MB +, 
one is struck by the almost complete abscanrci 

of any test wliich secMiie I evcMi indirectiv 
military, 'raking a f(wv at haphazard in th i 
alphalH't ical order in whic.*h ttiey placiod 

wo find badgers for profaMcaicy as Farmer, 
Fireman, Friend to Animals, ( Jankauir, Kandy 
Man, IftMillliy Man, Horseman, Interpreter, 
Laiindrymau, Lc'ut h('rw<jrk(ir, etc., etc. ; but 
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not rno in the whole except Marksman, 

of e\en partially ni Itar ' ' character; and 
although “ Handy Mi n might he suspected 
o" a naval meaning, its tests of profieioncy are 
such things as whitewashing a celling, replacing 
gas mantles, hanging pictures, putting up 
blinds, making up parcels, etc. One might 
wonder what these things Imd to do with 
“ Scouting ” ; hut the most superficial inves- 
tigation of the Movement shows that the title 
of “Scouts” w-as litllo more than one layer 
of the sugar coating on t he wdiolosoine pill 
of moral training, others being the pieturescpie 
unifoim, the numerous badges and the .self- 
govornmcnil. The real essence of the training, 
however, was self-government in another 
sense, namely — scilf-discipline to follow a 
worthy It^ader, not discipline of th(^ inilitiiry 
kind forced upon a rc'cruit by the ordc'is of a 
command(:r. If tlu^ man wdio has leariKul to 
ob(\y makes a good cf inmandc r, assuredly 
tlie boy who has learned to follow' makers a 
g )od loader; and the training of tlui kiuders 
was in the hands of tluj Scoutmaster, in whom 
the Association dcinandcul, in addition to 
technical Scout know ledge and personal fitness 
to have cltargo of boys, “a full apjirc^ciat ion 


of the religious and moral aim underlying 
the scheme of Scouting.” In this was revealed 
the real spirit of the movement. The religion 
w^as not that of any sect, for all sects w'oro 
welccme and might, if they chose, have troops 
of their own denomination with religious 
services to corresiiond ; but so far as the 
Scout Movement in its caitirety w'as concerned, 
religion w'as summed up in the promise made 
by every Seout on enrolment : — • 

On my honour I promise that I wdll do my 
hcisP — 

'I’o do my duty to God and the King, 

To help other people at all times, 

To obey the Scout Law. 

The Scout Law is: — (1) A Scout’s honour 
is to bo truster I ; (2) A Seout is loyal to the 
King, his country, his ottiec^rs, his parents, his 
employers, and to those under him ; (3) A 

Scout’s duty is to bo useful and to helj) othcTS ; 
(4) A Scout is a fritaid to all, and a brother to 
every otlicn* Seout, no matter to what social 
class tlie other belongs ; (.I) A Scout is courteous; 
(()) A Scout is a friend to animals ; (7) A Scout 
obeys orders of his ])arents, patrol leader, or 
Scoutmaster without cpiestioii ; (8) A Scout 

smiles mid whistles und(‘r all difii(*u!ties ; 


r 


, 
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(1>) A is thrifty ; (10) A is clean in 

thought, word, and docul. 

"Fht^ same high m<n*a! aim appcuircd ifi ovory 
other part of th(^ Mo\'<‘m(mt in thi^ lioyal 
(."Ihai'tcr t'xprcssly grant c« I “ for the primary 
object of instructing l)oys of all classi's in the 
princif)Ies of discipline, loyalty an<l go<id 
eiti/.caiship,” in 1 lu^ promis»^ givtm hy all 
Oflicta's upon appointment, equally with that 
of file “ tondi‘rpa-d " asf)ii*ant Ui tla^ honour of 
joining the Wolf (^uh I’aek the Wolf (kjhs 
htMug t)oys h<‘tw<uni tlu* ages of 8 an<l 12, in 
training to bcj good J5oy tScouts, just, as Hoy 
Scouts wiao ill training to he gof>d c‘iti;^iais 
and good int^i. 'j''hat the, Scouts would also 
ho good dohaiders of tiaar (N)unt. ry might hava* 
been an obvious c.orollary to this: but 

assuredly the, making of soldiers was in»t the 
purpose* of the Association’s work. 

Train<‘el as w^e* have' se*en aiul animat e*el V>y 
the*. Scout s[)irit ejf st>rvic*i', 2t)0,0b0 Hrilisli 
beiys, str<;ng anet lu*a.lthy abe)\'e the' average 
ariel intelliirent, beyonel t-hear ye'ars, ce)ulel ha.ril!\’ 
fail to be, as borel Ivitcheueu*, Mr. [.ile^yel (ku>rgt* 
anel many others had agn‘e‘d in saying, a 
valuable “asset to the* natieui “ in the* time* 
ol crisis, anet unel<_>ubtee-ily the 100,000 wdu) 
wert^ actually oinploye.Hl in public service during 


the first year of the* war <*\ta‘te'tl a, stabili/ing 
influonco njion affairs at lieime, whi(*h lia.d 
its lasting (^ff<*(*t. t hroiigheiiit file* eonfiie't. In 
four years eif war only aheint S0,n00 we>n 
the! W’ar Se*r\'ieer Haelge*, spe‘e-ially inst-i- 
tuted as an eneeiiirageiueail to lln*. hoys 
and to he a ree^orel of tin* Se‘ont mov'e. 
ine*nt in the^ war: hut thi'^ was diH! f<» 

the* fact that ne) sei-Nie-e* fe»r whie*li payme'nt 
e>f any kinel was n‘eM‘ive*el einintesl tow arils 
winning it. Guly those* Se-emts we re* pri vile*g<*ei 
t.e» w(‘ar it w ho liael gi\ <*n fr«*e‘ seuA ie*e^ to f ile* 
<*oiintry for 28, afte rwards oth days without, a 
j)e*nny of pay. \\'h<*ii this is niiderst ooel the^ 
mimhea* of 80,000 assume^s new proportions 
anel the* little* haelge gains addeel eligujity 
Nor was il alte>ge-t her Ji trifle*. h<*iie‘Hth nofie*<* 
in the war's history, that many hiinelreel.s 
of VV'olf (Njhs e*anicel the“ir spe*^ ial \\\n* We>rk 
Haelge*. when we* consielcl* how tin* ce>vede*el 
l•ewarel fea* geiexl e*it i/.e*iisliip ye*t se*are*e*ly in 
the* hue! ma> have* ;ed«*d the- (‘\e»lu1ioii e>f 
future* li*ade'rs e)f me*ii. 

Hut t he‘SC War ha'lges we r.- Tie>+ the* inere‘ntive* 
whicrfi maele* the* re-speeiisc of Mr* H»)y Scouts 
unaiiimeius w he'u the e*idl <*ai»u* for th<*ir 
a.s«istanee. lii‘!e-‘‘d t tie! badge's we*re*. an after- 
tJiought, an aelaptation of Scout principle's ax 
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it were to war-time needs. The good citizen- 
Bliip was tlif^ro boforoharid ; and, as has boon 
already stated, it had its hundred or so of 
badges, instituted to encourage the boys to 
excel in every imaginable tletail of work or 
conduct which goes toward making a man 
valuable to the community. In addition to 
these wen.' tliree distinctions for service to the 
Scout movement, graduating upwards through 
the Certificate of Merit and Mio Menial of Merit 
to tlie Silver Wolf, the wearer of which w^as 
recognized wherever ho went as a very special 


as the crosses for “ heroic acts.” Yet for boys, 
the average man might tliink the saving of 
life heroic deed enough. 

The badges were not quite all that a good 
Scout might hope to win : for, although it 
was contrary to Scout principles to collect 
money from the public even for good purpose, 
there was no ban upon collections among 
themselves ; and the speedy realization of 
£1,487 for tlie Cornwell Memorial Fund looms 
very large in a view which also takes in the 
average contents of a Boy Scout’s pocket. 



SCOUT DECORATIONS. 

1. Gross for Gallantry in Saving Life : Bronze, red ribbon, highest award, for special heroism ; Silver, blue ribbon, lor gallantry 
with considerable risk ; Gilt, ribbon blue and red horizontal, for exceptional action in emergency without risk. 2, Medal for Merit, 
gilt. 3. Silver wolf, worn on a green and yellow ribbon round the neck, awarded for special proficiency and “the performance of 
some extraordinary or repeated acta of bravery, endurance, or self-sacrifice.** 


Scout indeed ; and there were three for 
gallantry, again graduating upwards through 
the (lilt Cross for exceptionally good eonduet 
in an ernergtuicy, and the Silver Cross for 
gallantry with risk, to the Bronze Cross for 
acts that wt.'re heroic. That 24 Bronze Crosses 
wt^re won during the year 1917, to take an 
example, says a great tleal : because in all 
tlieso matters Headquarters wisely erred, if 
it erred at all, in maintaining a severely high 
standard in its judgment of the cases brought 
before it. Lastly there was the Medal for 
Life Saving : and, as this depended upon 
ciuestions of fact rather than the judgm nit of 
authority, the number awarded in the same 
year was 525, more than twenty times as many 


The name of Cornwell, V.C., is, of course, 
familiar to the readers of this History, be- 
cause his gallantry occupied a deservedly 
prominent place in the narrative of naval 
exploits that won the Victoria Cross in the 
first three years of war. And he was far from 
being the only naval hero whose devotion to 
duty ill danger seemed to carry on the Scout 
trarlition of more peaceful days at home. 
One of many was Midshipman Donald A. Gyles 
of the Broke, who headed the splendid rush 
of British seamen that cleared the decks of 
German sailors who swarmed on board from 
their rammed destroyer. It was a fight of 
the old fashion , a man to man encounter with 
any weapon that came to hand ; and the new 
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faaliions of the Great War will themselves have 
become old before the name of “ Gyles of the 
Broke ” is forgotten. Certainly neither Jack 
Cornwell nor Donald (^yles will ever bo 
forgotten by the Scouts ; and as handing on 
the Scout tradition in the Navy it was appro- 
priate that the first “ Cornwell ” Scout, winner 
of the teat for courage, should have been 
Edward Ireland of the Britannic, a leader of 
those Scouts whoso calm bravery in the faiM' 
of imminent death has made “ the boys of I he 
Britannic ” a familiar phrase of pri<le to 
English tongues. When the order was given 
to abandon the sinking ship the boys refused 
to g'^t into the boats whik^ any others remained 
aboard, and Edward Ireland stayed with the 
captain on the bridge, until he was tak('n away 
by a quartermaster under orders just as the 
ship was sinking. “ He uas of great serv^iec* 
telephoning my orders,” the ca£)tain vvrot(‘ 
afterwards, ” and I hav(^ great ai^lmiration 
for tlie pha^k that 1 h' showed in standing liy 
with the prospect befon^ him of eventually 
going down with the shi]).” 

It was less, howt^ver, in tlie services, however 
hrilliant, of old Scouts in the fighting fletds that 
the indebtedness of the Navy to the Boy Scouts 
lay, than in the indireet assistanee which tlu^y 
rendered by wateliing the coast, thus setting 
fre(^ large numbers of Naval Hesei've m(*n for 
active s(M'vi<!e, arul by acting in various eapaei- 
ties, as signallers, cooks, etc., on auxiliary 
vessels and ht^lping the mercantile marine 
wheiKwer oppoi’tunity served. Indeed, the 
story v)f the Sea Scouts during Hie war reads 
from beginning to end almost like one of those 
tales for boys that popular writers have con- 
ceivcfl, in which young lads under their own 
leadtn-s face men’s resyxmsibilities in strenuous 
days and quit themselves like men throughout. 

For the great servdce rendered by the Sea 
Scouts, “ men of the socoml line,” as they have 
been called, Lieut. Hordern, who was in charge 
of their organization, deserved the chief share 
of credit. It was the biggest opportunity that 
the war offered, and the boys, under his 
guidance, rose completely to the occasion, as 
numerous official reports from Admirals down- 
wards testified. The Sea Scout branch of the 
Association had always boon extremely popular 
with the boys as giving them a first-class 
training in boat handling and the elements of 
seamanship, appealing especially to that love of 
adventure which is the most marked charac- 
teristic of healthy-minded British boys. Like 


the Land Scouts who wore able at a moment’s 
notice to take up multifarious duties in aid of 
the (lov^eriimeiit, the military, the police, and 
public bodies, the Sea Scouts were fav'ourod by 
the Germans’ choieo of the holiday season for 
the beginning of the war, because every Sea 
Scout who could possibly manage it had just 
completed his arrangements for attending the 
annual regatta and training camp. For this 
purpose they were' already standing to attention. 



GOAST-WATCHING AND WAR SERVICE 
BADGES. 

1-4. Coaot Watching Badtfea. yellow on blue: 1, for 84 deya* 
aervice, 2. for a full year’a service, 3 and 4, for two and three 
years* service respectively. 5-8, War Service ISadtfes, yellow 
on red, lor periods named thereon. 9. War Service Badife. for 
28 days* service. 10, for tilty days’ service. 


as it were, in their organization of patrols, each 
consisting of six or eight boys under their own 
boy leader, which- exactly suited coastguard 
work. Of course, their response to the call was 
unanimous, and all that they had to do was to 
march in one direction instead of another, with 
the added joy of knowing that it couhi not be 
called “ playing at sailors ” this time, because 
it was the real thing, with the spice of adventure 
more thrilling than they could have hoped — the 
adventure of real war. Thus in a moment the 
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Nliviil R<?sorve mon vvxm’o liasioriitip; join tho 
JNavy and tfio S<^a Sroiits had taken Ihtdr jilaeos 
down all the lonj*^ line of roast from Jolin o’ 
(h'oats to th(? Land’s Knd. And throughout the 
war a higlily eflieient hnce of 1,400 young coaist- 
guards Wiis maintained under veteran c‘.oast- 
guard ollieers an<l [>etty otTiecas, duly n^eognizecl 
by the Admiralty and re(‘iaving daily pay in 
litMi of rations. Since boys thus did men’s work 
at a tim<^ when th(^ state? of war gave it vastly 
inereas(?d imptirtaiu'e. the question naturally 
arose in many minds \Nliy should they not 
eontinuo to dt> it afPn' tin? war, whf?n men wtaild 
be h?w'ei* ? An active, healthy boy w’as bettor 
suitcMl for such work and exposure in all weathers 
than a woundc?d man, and certainly no better 
training (?ould be? found for boys as future? 
citizens, "riiis was only one small detail, how- 
ov(?r, of the gr(?at problem whicli t la? war <?reated 
- iianaty, how’ best to utilize the man-j)ower of 
tlu? nation so that it might n(?ver lie taken 
unawan?s again am I at the sarni' time? wittiont 
sacrifie.ing to the idol of militarism in peace time, 
any of the (aiergy that should be devote<l t<» 
training in good citiztMiship. When th<? Hoy 
Scouts Asso<?iat.ion (‘lainK?d to liav(? pra(?tically 
solved the problem before it arose? by showing 


that to bo a good ^citizen meant to “ Ho Pre- 
pared *’ for every duty and every sacrifice for 
tho common good, tho Sea Seoxit on duty as 
coastguard, doing it well and thoroughly 
enjoying it as the months and years wont b^^ 
wtis certainly a strong piece of evidence in 
support. 

Kven on the sea coast, however, healthy boys 
cannot live upon ozone ; so tho Admiralty 
granted to each boy an allowance of eighteen 
shillings a wet'k, without rations, and the boys 
ditl their own catering and cooking, looked after 
their own (piartors and patrolled their own 
st retch of coast day aiul night, watch-kceping, 
signalling, telephoning and eyelist despateh- 
ritling, under the orders of tho petty otlieers in 
charge? ol stations. 4’he following are typical 
extracts from one of the log books which wen? 
filled in daily : — 

“ VVarn(?d a dost royer off t he rocks in a fog ” ; 
“ Sightcel and rtjportcd airshij) going S.S.K. 
live miles distant” ; “ Provided night guard 

over damaged sea[)lant% which was low(?d 

iishore hy drifter ” ; “ Light shown n(?ar 

at, tL15 a-.m. for sov(*n minutes, ami again fro»n 
af)par('ntly the same? sj)()t at 4.115 a.m.’ 

“ Trawler No. — earne? ashore' Pe?i*mits - all in 



LEARNING TO MAKE KNOTS. 



Ill tlioir spart* lim<* llu' buys, 1 ruo to tlu‘ir 
Scout Law to cU) n ^ood turn to soi ;uM)no 
every day,’’ helped the lislu riueii or fnrmers 
round tlieni and won golden opinions from 
tluMr neighlK)urs. ddie following is an a-verago 
extract from the n^ports of tin* odicers in ehaege 
of t lu^ sei’vice : 

"rh<\y are doing exc^ellenf w«.)rk, entirely liy 
theins(i] v<'s. . . . ddiey havti iKW’tn* failed to 
patrol the coast and raibva-y li?ie and to (tarry 
their dispat.edios through by night since' 
August 4, 11)14, although, as you can \v(tl! 

understand, tlu' wetather conditions on som^« 
occasions in these [)arts ai’c very bad.” 

Let any grown-up ])orson try to realize' 
what it UKuiut to a boy of 14, the mininiuin 
ago for Sea Scout- naval service, wdio w'as not, 
to put it mildly, rich, and consequ<*ntly found 
it very hard to get the right clothing for 
continuous exposure to W(*t tirid cold, to patrol 
fc^ur or five miles of a loiu'Iy road on a dark 
wint(u* night and to repeat this day and night 
tor fonr Ikjufs at a time until tlu' Patrol was 
relieved after its full month of duty. The 
av(5rag(5 adult would siiy that it necd(3d 


KEPORTINO TO STATION OFFICER. 

as men was a,n inju.sfi(;e to the boys in some 
details. At ojk* stjil-iou, wdien Scoiits arriv<Ml 
to tak<^ up the duties of th(^ five iikmi who had 
been drafte<l off to t /l<‘e<, th(!y found tlmt 
fh(^ coastguard potty ollieer in cJiargo had 
procured some iueat whieli he thought would 
he ciiougli I'or the hoys for that day but ho 
was puzzled liow' to get it cooktid. To ilia 
confessed surprise the boys quickly settled tho 
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FLAG SIGNALLING. 


mattor. The leader tol<l him that, the meat 
was sufficient for two an<l a-half days and the 
cook of the I’atrol would at once cook tlu^ day's 
ration. Two other boys ])arad<*d immediately 
for duty and tiio othiu’s formed eainp, as if 
they find been doing just this every day. 
Possibly the potty oHiotn' scratched his head 
as ho mad(^ a mental comparison })td.ween the 
mini who had gone to Join tlie tlc’ot. and the 
boys who had come to take (heir place. Of 
eojirse the secret of it all was-; (1) tliat the 
13oy S(‘outs Association was an organization 
for fosP^ring the right spirit in boys m)t for 
Croat iiig it, because it was alrea^ly there ; (2) tliat 
tht^ Scoutmasters wf*re boy-inen with the 
spirit uniinpairetl ; and (2) that tliis spirit was 
tile qualification by wiiich Patrol Leaders 
were cliosen. No strt)nger evidence of this 
spirit among tlai l>oys th<’inselves could be 
a Iduced ])erhaps than the requests of patrols 
wliose inontlily relief came just before Christinas 
1914 to Ix' allowed to continia^ on duty. Thus 
early in the war they had gauged the Oennan 
instinct for frightfulness and. concluding that 
the gr(‘at Christian festival would probably 
b(^ selected by the Germans for the fximbard- 
mont of our coasts, they did not want to miss 
it . They yireferrcd to miss all the joys of home 
at Cliristmas. 


As a typical instance of Sea Scouts’ experi- 
ences on coast»guardiiig duty, the 1st Withing- 
tori (80th Manchest(»r) Troo]) received a 
telegram on January 15, 1915, to yirovido a 
patrol for duty at Newbiggin in Northumber- 
land. They arrived in tln^ evtming of thci I8(h, 
afp'r hours in (he train, and a tram|> 

across a sandy waste in the dark, to find 
their quarters empty and locked up. Fortu- 
nately they had some Oxo cubes and some 
brea.d a-nd with the use of the tire in the watch- 
house to boil water they managed a meal 
before the key turned u]). Tlien they (juietly 
made themselves comfortable and cleaned out 
the place next day. Tlie majority remained 
there uninterruptedly on duty for six months 
(it was later that the system of monthly 
reli(‘fs was inaugurated) and, says the 
report of the Scoutmaster in Manchester, 
“ the appearance of the boys on return 
from duty on the coast pleased all the 
parents Avithout exception ” — a very strik- 
ing testimony, from the health point of 
view, .to coastguard work for boys. Tn 
a<ldition to their routine duties as coast- 
guards they did not neglect the Scout duty 
to do good turns to their neighbours every 
day, nor their Scout training.*' Exactly 50 
badges were won at Newbiggin, where the 
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boys ha*! many novel experiences, as the 
following letter shows : - 

Two Zeppelins, most distinctly seen, were, of course, 
speedily reported. We witnessetl a torpiMloed steamer 
^^radiially settling in thf) stern and finally, with hor 
how ]>(‘r|3endieiilar in the air, sink likt* a shot. Wo 
also saw many flerelicts, ships which had h(*eii damaged 
hv mines or torpedoes. Anvaigst the wreckage found 
oil patrol coiihl lie eiiuinerated almost every com*eivahle 
thing — iiKihnling a battered piano, hicyek*, mangling 
’machine, mineing machine, and fnniitun' of all kimls, 
a.nd t'atahles, sacks of flour, candles, an«l any amount 
i»f new tiiiiher. In the sttirrn <iiie -.hip was wrecked 
near us ; a fishing boat was cap.-i/.ed. but the crew was 
rcMMied by lifi'boats, and we helped to kct.p back the 
crtiwd when the half-drownt'd men wer(‘ hniught ashtire ; 
two cobles WfMit. down in a l>liz/.anl, one in oiir view, 
with a loss of seven liv(*s. Daring this bliy-/-arfi w«‘ 
wt‘re unable to gt't fresh water from th»^ u-ual plaei*. 
owing to the terrifie gale, so we nu'lted snow and washetl 
and eooked in the resultant watfu*. We wen* inspi t ttal 
hy Lieut. -(k>mnian<ler Hordern, who said everything 
was most creditable. 

Altlioiigh tlin Army offered no such sepnrate 
aiul elcarly-dcfiiu'd outlet for ISoy S(‘out 
enthusiasm to render s^'rviee as the Navy 
provided in the coastguard depart meiit, never- 
f h(‘l('ss the Scout work done in aid of the 
military authorities was nee(*ssarily far greater* 
itj tlio bulk and much more various in eharaeter. 
So fjir as old Scouts wen^ eoue(‘rii(*d, t hose wlio 
justified tlr.'ir tiuining by conspicuous gallantry 
in face of 4 the enemy were tif** course nmeh 


more numerous in tlie Army tlian the Navy ; 
ancl amid the V.C.'s wlioso exploits have already 
bec*n narratc^d in prt'vious chapters devott'd 
to that subjt'ct were many who liad been 
zealous Scouts only a short while previously. 
Anuiiig them wcr<* Second Lieutt'uaiits Craig, 
V.C., and Maim*, S(*rgt. (_\itor, V.C., and 

Piper Laiilla\N , V.C. ; and many more were 
to he added before that roll of fame was 
compli*t(*, for in almost (*vcry monthly list of 
milifary distinctions won by cx-Scouts (Jinse 
letters of glory appc‘at‘ed aftia* at least 
om* name in the Srouf.s' / /aKhjiia r/rr.s (tdzcfte, 
'Thus the issui* for rbine, IIMS. na.rra.te<l the 
‘"most eons|)ieuous hra-vi'ry end line lea.<ler- 
sliip " exhibited by Second Lieiitt'iiant A. M. 
'Foyt*, \’.C., and tin* duly issue told liow Pi'iv'ate 
Ji. K.Cruic'kshaiik, \\C., thn'c times voluntt'en'd 
to carry a ‘messages in tlie fa.ee of seiMiiingly 
et*rtain di'ath and on ea.eh occasion rolk‘<I, 
severely wounded, down tlu" slopt! he tried to 
c*r()ss amid a. sliower of hiill(*ts. After tlio 
tliird att(*mpt ht^ eouhl not (‘V’tai crawl to cover 
and was again wouialtsl whi‘re he. lay. ihit 
these and similar exploits of ex-Seout. soMiers 
h(‘long to the mijitary aiuials of th<^ war, and 
ar<‘ only nH‘nti()fi(Mi here bc'cause they n‘])n'sent 
the fruit, of that spirit of s(df-saerifiee in service 
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whieli the S(*ont training fosters from the seed 
tliat ('xist.s in tlie natun^ of every Ooy. 

In OIK? direct ion, in t he format ion of a 
S(?outs’ Defends Corps, tlie Association nruler- 
took to givi‘ actual military training to some 
of the o!(l(^r }>oys ; but this was a sp(‘(*ial 
war-time (lejjartiire wliieli t Im t‘X(MMJtiv(» just itk'd 
against critjeism on the ground that wh«*n the 
(H>mit ry was staking its very existence against 
th(^ imposition of militarism upon Kuropc^ 



IIKING A KOGKET SIGNAL. 

tlier(5 was “ no harm in helping the ohUu* boys 
to prepare thems(^lv(\s for th<? defeii(*o of their 
liomes if iaM*d should arise." With this 
exe.eption, howev^er, tlu^ war-tiiiH^ .services 
rendered to the ('.ountry by tlu^ lh>y Scouts’ 
Assoeiaition, including espcicially th<^ generous 
proportion of distimrtions won by ex-S<M)uts 
in the tield, w'ore all illustrat ions of tlie seeming 
paradox that tlie w^ay to make a nation 
victorious in war w'a.s to train its generations 
in all th(^ ways of ])eace, especially self-sac^rifice 
and kindness ; and tia^ triith probably w'as 
that the Scout Movenauit ladped the country 
tiven more by the k'aven of the Scout spirit 
of good citizenship wliioh it introduct'd into 
the Army than by tiny military services 
nanlered, dir<‘ctly or indir(*ctly, by Scouts and 
ex-Sco\its. ''riiat the Army tpiickly learnetl 
to value t-lie Scout for all sorts of reasons a 
thousand letters from the fronts might be 
rpioted to prov'c. “ I am always being asked 
to teach the Sco\its’ way of arranging the 
blanlo'ts,” w'rites one. Another says, imino- 
f I lately afbu’ lUilisting, " Already thi^y have 
nicknaiiKMl me Corporal." “ All rny boys 
\vl\o enlisted," writes a Scoutmaster, “ have 


been made N.C.O.’s right away." Of liis men 
in gimeral an ex-Scout oflict^r wu'ites : " YouVo 
got to show them that you arc not afraid, or 
they won’t follow' you ; it seems to rno tho 
aj)plication of our Scouting system over again." 
A Lanco-tJorporal ex-Scoiit says : " I find 

that- in our Hattalion any chap who has been 
in tho Scouts has no diflliculty in getting a 
stri 7 >(i." From a Ca])tain : “The Scouts here 
s<‘em to be doing just as the boys at homo 
are doing, that is, making themselves useful 
in a thousand ditTerent ways and doing it aa 
only Scouts can." From a Major : “ I admire 
and love the Scout movement more an<l more, 
th<i more I get separated from it, instead of 
h>rgi^tting it as one would any ordinary kind 
i)f show." From a senior Lieutenant writing 
of th<^ ex-Scouts in his command : “ Grand 

chaps all of them, and, if it bucks them u]) to 
luiv<» a Scoutmaster as their ollicHU’, it certainly 
makes all the diffen'nee to me to have some 
Scouts in the ranks." Anotlier oHicer writes 
of five ex-Scouts among Jiis men ; “ Th(\y 

were Ix'ttor solditu's to begin with than the 
others will over be." in my regiment," 
writes anotheu*, “ tliere are tw'<*lve ex-Scouts, 
an<l liv(» of them are X.(M).’s, four are in the 
Battalion Scouts, r)nc is in the Transport 
an<l two are signallers" ; and a (Chaplain 
W'rote that a Scout’s “ inllucnct^ upon other 
fellow's was spl(Midi<l," wliile Loid lvit(‘)iener’s 
great name was assoeiatiMl w'ith t lie nuixim : 
“ Once a Scout always a Scout," bisrausi^ he 
w'ould “ carry out the Scout- Law' to tlu^ tmil of 
his days." But perhafis the best of all testi- 
mony to the w'orking of tlie “ Scout kuiven ’’ 
came from Cajjtain A. J. Wi'atherall, of the 
5th Roya-l Scots, who w'rot-e from tho }ios[)ital 
at Alexandria, where he w'as lying with eight 
w'ounds : - 

T don’t think it an oxag^'cnition to say that tho 
Scout’s spirit- has porruoatod tlio whole national and 
imperial lifo to a very largo oxtont. Orio siu‘s it in tho 
Army and in tho attitudo of c‘ivilians out here. ^J’ht5y’ 
may not ho couscio\iA of it, but it scoms as if pooplo 
w«‘ro acting up to tho Scout Law as they T)oV(*r did 
before. . . . Our country is passing throne'll a tiory 
trial, hut iii Clod’s providonco w'o shall coruo out of it 
stroiif^cr, kiiidt'f and cloanor than wo ordered. 

Ill this as in the other quoted oxtraets 
from " Scout " letters and tho thousands not 
quoted allow^aiice must be made for tho 
tuithusiasm of ex-Seonts, attributing natural 
goodness of men, which the stress of war hail 
brought to the snrfac(% to tho Scout training 
vvhieh they miglit have received and tho 
leaven of it working to them from others ; 
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hut at’ tor all (lodii(‘tinns tliu fact rcMiiainoil 
that tho inflaonoo ()f tho Scout Law nuist havo 
boon for good in tlu^ Army, wlion good soI<htu*s 
woro so ready to attribute to it all the goodness 
that they saw in ol hers. 

fV\sides being excellent in ([ualily tlu^ 
Scout h'av^on in the Army was consitlorahie in 
quantity also, fn t lie lirst four months of 
war, long before thtj natiiai at largo ha.d lieeii 
awakteu'd — if it ever was awakeiunl -to tiu* 


the Scout Juastt'i* wrote : “ Wo had (|mte a gay 
St. (George's Dtiy— a troop na'cding — icdook 
our [irornisf; in a. field -worktMl at some Scout 
(<*sts -attendtMl a ser\ i«*e in the e\(‘niug — juid 
had our camp homhed by Krit/. as seen as w'O 
got to bi'd.” In auotlier eharact eristic letter 
from the fr(»nt. the wiiter says, “ 1 am having 
a to})-hoh*. t ime out. ht're as a S(‘out in the 
1 nlelligt'nce, a.ud I am proml to woar shorts 
again. . . . We are for the most oart «)ld 
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rnagnitud(' of tlu^ eff<irt <l<*manded of it, 10,00h 
ox-Scouts an<l Scoutmastms had joined iif) : 
aral t.he great nicajority of thes<? were olliiHjrs 
a-nd N.C.O.’s of rcfiute by the time tlu^ bulk 
of recruits for tlu* New Army canu^ in ; and 
many isolahui instances showed how strong 
the Scout element' becamt* later. ’^Fbus tlw' 
.5th Ifighland Light Infantry containc^d a 
'Company of 240 men, all ex-Scouts, and a 
unit on detached duty in charge of an advanced 
dressing station was entirely conqiosefl of 
Scouts. Jn. some regiments, too, Scout troops 
with a Scoutmaster were forme<l again and 
low Scouts we!(* enrolled as in peaeefiil days cif 
boyhood —with a difference, inasmuch as the 
swearing-in of a recruit sometimes took jihurt* 
urnler fire. Of a troop witli two patrols 
forrnotl in ono regiment at tho front in France 


Scouts, and tlie splendiil iiaTia^ tlic. inovianiajt 
has out h(^re among olVu'crs, N.lhO.’s and men 
pist-itu^s our kisMUM'ss tt) caf'ry on alter the 
war.’" In the sa.me spirit a.n nil ice r writes : 
“ I am <*onst.a.ntly nus'ting old Scouts from all 
over the world. ... I hav»^ practically mad(^ 
up my mind that wdii'ii the war is over, unless 
1 arn too old liy tlicn to (diuck np business ami 
h<? a whole-timer tor t h<' Sc<)uts. fjvcry da.y 
1 see more and more c.*lcarly tlu^ absolute 
necessity of the movement from a national 
standpoint 

In th(» same way that the mobili/.at ion of the 
military and <*ivil forces <'uablcd tlu^ CJovcrn- 
ment to dispenser with the* L>oy Scouts’ services, 
wliiidi we-re so valuabNr at tlur outbreak of war 
in guarding railway brirlgcs, bdeptiono winrs, 
t;tc., against evil-docas and fonrign spies, so tho 
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jiitrodiiet ion o1 fonscript ion <]('])rive(l the 
“ Scouts’ Defence Corps " of tlie function which 
it might luive exercised as a feedc^r to tlie Army. 
At tlie same timi* otijectors to the Cor[)s were 
silenced because, when all men of military age 
were liable to be called uyion to serve, nothing 
but good couhl result from giving them some 
preliminary training. It would enable them to 
start a«s blotter soldiers, but it could not inc?'<‘ase 
their numbers. Tne .sanu^ argument aj^plied to 
the aviation classes, v\ith instructors an<l 
examiners ap|iointed by the AN’ar Oflici*, in 
which c<*rtifi cates w(‘re given to Ihiy Scouts 
who were approaching the military ag(‘ for 
prfiticiency in a<*rophin(* fitting and pre- 
liminary knowlf‘dge of .Air Servict* work. As 
was natural, these ])roved highly popular 
with th(‘ boys, and very soon no fewer than 
nine Air Schools for T3oy Scouts were in 
lull operation, doing very us(‘ful work for the 
Army. 

It vva,s not, however, by military service, 
diriH’t or indirect, that the main body of the 
Scouts, exclusive of the Sea Scouts, established 
tluar claim to the nation's gratitude in connec- 
tion with tlie Great War, but rath<*r by their 
unobti'usive but wondt'rfully idlicient help in 
ev'iay de])artment of Government work and 
])ublic activity. So ubiquitous and so helpful 
were they that in four years th(*y had almost 
educated the grown-up citiz(‘ii to look first for 
the small figures in the familiar uniform wdieii- 
ev'cr business brought him to any public ofTice, 
like the famous General who said, “ Whenever 


I go to a new place 1 always look first for a. Boy 
Scout to act as guide,” 

Whc‘n the (‘inergcncy work w’hich called forth 
the quoted lettm* of thanks and praise from the 
Prime Minister came to an enci the Boy Scouts 
set til'd dow n to the steady routine of multi- 
farious useful work, wliich they maint ained with 
ev^er-increasing efficiency a,s the yeai’s of war 
went on. At tin* dilYerent (hivernment ofliccs 
thi'y were constantly employed as orderlies, 
dispatch riders and motorists, w inning for the 
Association letters of thanks from v^arious 
Ministers, espec*ially from successivi' lYirectors- 
General of National Si'rvice, as might have been 
expected, and also, as was cijually natural in 
war-time, from the V\'ar Ofhc*e. The latter 
applieil to the Association at the commence- 
ment of the war for 100 Boy Scouts for messenger 
<luty, Init the numbi'r was largely increased 
afteiwards, and a Scoutmaster from North 
Lonilon was [ilaced in charge of the boys. Tln^ 
work consisted of running about all day with 
messages and telegrams inside the building, 
while an Assistant Scoutmaster was responsible 
for most of the outdoor cyclist work. All the 
work w’anS very important, and it was a constant 
rai'e against time, the boys being kept “ on the 
go ” from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day, including 
Sundays, though it w^as arranged that one-half 
of the “ War Office Troop,” as it was calleih 
should have rest on Sunday. 

“It cannot be expressed in everyday 
language,” reported the Scoutmaster in 1915, 
“ how very splendidly the boys work and how 
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careful they are . . . with their hearts full of 
the importance of what they have in hand.” 
This was not dictato<l by the mere enthusiasm 
of a Scout, for the War OHice was also so pleasoil 
that it arranged to give ea<*h boy a week’s 
holiday after three mouths’ work, an<l the 
Secretary f)f the War Otlict^ specially re<piested 
that some Boy Sccnits from the War Otliee 
might do duty at St. l*aurs Catlu'dral on the 
day of Lord Rt)berts\s funt*ral. The* Secr(‘ta.ry 
for War also sent a special h tter of thanks to 
the Association for the good work done by tln^ 
Boy Scouts in the country in the rtHTiiiting 
(‘ampaign. 

Lcpially good and as highly v^ahied was the 
s ‘rvic<^ rendered to oth('r departnuaiis of the 
( h:>v(^rnment during the stress of i lie war, and 
special meiitkai must be niad»^ of agri(*iilt nre, 
wliich btM'.aiiie increasingly impoi-tant, as finite 
went- on, to success in thc^ wai*. A general 
c'lll wjis made for l^oy Scouts Ix'twc'cn school 
and military agcis t-o enrol for agricultural 
service, and large nunib('rs came* forwar<l, 
taking up work wherevea' tlx^ir stavices were 
re(juested. In 191 (i t Ix^sc efforts to help were 
co-onlinatc'd undc*r the Ministry of National 
Service, w hich especially asked for Scout labour 
because it- had proved itsi‘lf “ discipline<l and 


reliable.” Standing Scout camps were organized 
in phxce.s where labour was badly needed, and 
ill the locality of each camp the education 
authorities nnnle arrangements for youngei 
boys to atteiul and help as far as possible, 
ctuisistently wit the iumhIs of their school work. 
But the bulk t)f the hibonr supplied to agri- 
cultural districts (*am(* trom the centres of 
populat ion, f’rom Last Loin Ion, for instance, 
a hundred Scouts ovia* school age went in one 
detachment to Pelcrhtirongh to w'i*cd t h«^ flax 
crops, ainl a nnn*}i Ja,rger numlier fol]owe<l for 
the flax harvest. 

The <‘xigt'nei(‘s of war liad gi\'en to Hax an 
unnsnal pla-ce (A' importatiee in British agri- 
eultun', and for weeding alon(\ in tlu^ district 
around IVtta-borough, .‘{(M) Scouts, dra.wn from 
80 s<‘hools in Last- Loinlon, wen^ loca^tixl in 
nine <*am|.)s, c'acdi und(‘r a Sinnit master, at 
distanc'cs ranging fn>m 1) to 2;") mil»*s from 
Beterboroiigh itst'lf. Tlu“y, as well as the Scouts 
from otlu‘r (xaitrcs, wi'ri' undei* the* Ministry of 
National Servicts which allow ixl 1 Is. a lu*a.d foi 
food and lid. a day for pay, tin* whole of the 
latt(‘r, as w’<‘ll as sonn^ of thi* foi*mcr, owing to 
th(^ exct*llent- Scout- arrangements for catering, 
being givt*n to the boys, who worked for six 
hours a <lay, and with such .orga.niz(*d vigoiup 
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tliat loc'iil farinors tlioy did inora in nix Army Sorvico Corjjs Depots (two), four Scouts ; 

hours than lf)caM)oys did ill ten. In the end the Assistant Direidor Veterinaiy Services, one 

Ministry of National Sc^rvii^e rt‘])orted : “ 'Phe, Scout; 17th Ihittalion Hea.<l(pmrtcrs, two 

Klax Production I )e|)art mead spiailc in hi^h Scouts ; 21st llattalion 1 leadtpiarters, four 

terms <jf th<' excellent organization carried out Scouts ; 21st Battalion Qiiartormaster’s Stores, 

in th(‘ Somers(*t and P<*terhorou|'li camps." two Scouts; 22rd Battalion Headipiartors, 

"Phon cam«? ttit? flax liarxest, which <lt»mandeti two Scouts; (it h Kic'Id Amhuhince Hospital, 

( hc^ s(*rvices of more ( housands of Scouts than t wo Scouts ; (>th Field Ambulance Stores, 

till? weeding had taktai in hmalrcds ; ])ut in two Scouts ; Rtaa’iiiting Ohice, two Scouts, 

this, as in all tlie work which the Scouts under- I'he needs of education y^revented tlio con- 

took for 1 h<? war, it- seemed a foregjine <a»n- tinuance of such camps after the first few 

elusion that tlie liigger the task the more months of tht> war; hut while they lasted 

complete the su(?ci‘ss. in ad<lition to the Max they workc'd better than even their otlicers 

work, agricult ural labour of any des(M-i|)tio?i was had hoped. "^Po t he V\'ar Emergency Com- 

readily undertaken by the Scouts, a.nd land mil tees which sprang into existence everywhere 

camyw that were organized in Middlesex, in 1914 they were invaluable: and a singk^ 

Sufhdk, Jlorsct and Lincolnshire gav<^ (‘inploy- didail will illustrate this. The chief diHiculty 

ment to some .'^OO London Scouts in 1918. of the Committees w'as t,o maintain touch and 

'^Pho w’ork done by the Boy Scouts uialer (Im^ coordinate their efforts with other localities in 

auspices of (Jovernment, howevi r, was only a the same district, and the Scouts alone could 

part of tlKur h(d])fulni‘ss to the community be relied n])()n to carry disyxitchos from 

<luring the war. following is only a ])art anywlauu’i to anywhere else in tlu^ same county 

j>f the list of Si'outs daily j)osted, by recpiest, in the shortest y)ossible time. 4’he reason lay 

in aid of flu? military by the <*anip of a single in the (;onsist(»nt j^eace-time })ractice of Scout 

local association (St. Albans) from 8 a.m. cyclists to make tlHunsebes familiar with the 

to 8 p.m. : — shortlist ami best routes from Ihci hc'adijuarters 

Gth Jnfantry Brigade ] leadcpiarters, thret* of their own local association to the head- 

(one cyclist, one* telc'phonc', one mcsseng(*r) ; <|uartia*s of ev'cry othc'r lo(*al association in 
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count y ; and as every town luid a local 
association which covered surrounding villages 
then^ was no sf)ot wliich a JiK^ssagc^ (tould not 
dc,s|)at.eh<id at oiic.(^ by a Sc(»ut. <*yclist 
from any other sjxil. witli c(a-l airily that if 
would })e deliverexi and the reply brought back 
witli the least possible di^lay. In other details 
of readiness for tackling sudd(*n work the 
Scout oi-ganization was f*(jually useful to the 
War Emergency Coinmittecs at th<? beginning 
of the war ; and latter, when t he emergency had 
])assed and the nation's work liad bciai organized 
to run in. olTi(aal grooves spei-ially <;uf to suit 
the tiiruis, Ihert^ w'ta’e few' <lir(M*tions in w'hich 
a eluuinid was not. jirovidcd at. t lu^ sanu^ time 
h)r tlie S(x,>ut’s wirleome activities. At. w'ar 
sup])|y depots the figures of tlu^ Scouts on 
«hity w’(a*e as familiar* as th(5 scaitrics, and as 
or-derlies to staff ofli(*ei's, at soldiers' clubs, etc., 
they wen? to tre seen (n’eryw*heT<\ 

ddie foi'cgoing brief r(‘fer(*nces by no means 
give any comy)r<di(‘nsi\'e id(*a of tlie servici^s 
rendered ; for tla^y wtire so diversified as almost 
to defy classification, ami it- w'as a cause of 
never-ending wonder Irow' rdl of thes<* boys, 
Tnany of them tiuite small, always s(?cmed t.o 
know the right thing to do and the i*ight w^*iy 
to do it in whatever surroum lings tliey rniglit 
be placed. The Scout spirit tanbodied in tlie 


Scout Law was oni'-lialf of the sei'rc't, and tin- 
other half was tin* training, mainly self-inipos(‘<l. 
It will have bei*n notici‘d in what has gom* 
b(*fore that, w heiev(*i* a fi‘w Scouts or cx-Scouts 
wrvi'i gathei-ed togetliei* for an hour* of !(‘isur*<‘. 
cvtMi at. th(^ fr*ont, one of their first ideas was 
to work at S(*oiit tests." Some ol fln-^<- 
t(*sts, with fheii* resulfarit badges, have he; n 
rt*f(*rr’(‘«l to in their* a Ipha het ieal order* from 
F to L, and perhaps an enumerat ion of t In- 
othcr*s will give tin* hi'st idea of the ri*ason 
W'liy a irw Jb»y Scouts collect iv<*ly .siMMin-d 
able to do anything anyw hen*. Ilcr*e t In-y 
are: Ambulanci* man, airman, artist, baske*' 

worker, hci- faitinT, hlacksmith, boatman, 
birgl(:r*, <‘ampcr, <‘a rpent *‘r, cl<*r'k, cook, cyclist, 
dair*yman, electrician, ciioirn‘cr, (‘nl ert aim*!* 
hc!i*t* follow those ])ie\ ioiis!\' (Mmmc'ratcd fiom 
1(1 1 ., marksman, n rast craif -ai rns, mason, 

rrn^tal worker-, miner, missioncr, musician, 
naturalist, pathfinder, jrhot* »gi-aphci*, pilot, 
])ionc(‘r, piper*, plumber, ]n)ulf l y farm(*r, printer . 
pr*ospcctor*, puhlic health man, icscncr, sea 
fisherman, stalker, sfai--man, surv(\V‘>r, swim 
mcr, tailor*, telegraphist, lextih* worker-, thrifty 
man, watc hman, wiHxIman. In addition iht*r*c 
w*<‘r*c t ln^ gc-rn-ral badges for* rnca-if , gidlant r*y 
and Scout s(*rv'icc. And frorrr this list ora- 
could g(*t Hoinci idenr of what the Scout's 
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l'nvourit<i o(*c*n])at ion of “ collpctintj; badges ” 
inoaut in tlio foi'inati()n of his charaetor and 
tfir dev('lopniont of Ins utility as a citizen in 
the making. And this idea grew more d(*finitely 
wornlcrful as oin^ (*\amin<Ml tlie terms of the 
tests by which the badges were won. Take 
cyclist/’ for instances Any boy w ho could 
ride a bicycl<‘ with t‘as(‘ and skill might have 
tiiought liimsi'lf on a par with oi>e of the 
numei-ous rk)y Scouts to l)e sccai on the road, 
<*a('h wearing a little w he(‘l badge as proof 



AN AMERICAN POSTER. 


that lie liad passc'd the “ (*y(dist ” test. Hut 
to do this he liad to ‘‘own a bieyeU^ in good 
working ord(‘r, which he was willing to use 
in the King’s service if called u}3on at any 
time in case of cMina'gency. He must be able 
to ride his bicycle satisfactorily and repair 
punctures, etc. lie must be able to read 
a road map, and repeat correctly a verbal 
message.” Tins explained wdiy, wdien a cyclist 
w^as urgently neotled, tlie Hoy Scouts could 
supply one w ho gave satisfaction. T"ake another 
badgt^ at ha|)hazard again, say “ printer.” 
To win this badge the Scout had to “ print 
a haiidbill set up by himstdf, know' the names 
of ditfta'cnt types and paper sizes, be able to 
compose by hand or machine, understand the 
use of hand or power printing machines.” 


In w'hat oft ice that had anything to {lo with 
firinted circulars, notices, etc. — an<l what oftie<^ 
had not ?— might not a Hoy IScout with the 
” }>rinter ” liadge have been found amazingly 
useful upon occasion ? When the man in the 
street, behire the war, smil(?d to see a Hoy 
Scout w^earing a dozen or more ba<lges he little 
thought w'hat all thosf* little ornaments meant ; 
but tlie nation found out w'hat they nu'ant, 
with a gi’cat sense of gratitude, when the wai* 
canu*. 

Perhaps tin* |)arti(*ular in which the Hoy 
Scout mo\'(Mn<‘ut differed most markt'dly from 
other worthy undertakings in war-tina^ was 
that it had no Plag Dax's and no other nkmius »)f 
blagging from tin* public. That it would haAe 
rcapi'd a golden harxest by thost> nic'ans was 
certain, b(‘ca.iist‘ i1 had x\ on golden opinions 
(‘iiough and the publi(‘ xvas always xvilling to 
strike* ( h(*s(‘ into coin on <l<*mand ; hut the 
Scout principle* was against taking^ anything 
tor nothing. “ t’arn as inue-li as yeai hoiu*stly 
e*an,” it said to the* lioxs, “hut ele> not be*g.' 
K\'e‘n in the e*ase* of so e*\e*e*llent an e>hje*e‘t as 
the* prox isiein e)f i*(‘e*re*at ie in inits anel te*nts for 
the* fi-ont the same* principle* x\as ine'xorahlx’ 
e)bser\e*d ; and it goe's without saying that 
ex e‘ry man w he) use‘e|, sa,x , the* first J‘e'cre*at ion 
hut, xvhich the* P>e>y Se*e)uts ef He*lfast hae| 
pre)xaele*el hy the* syst(*mati(* ce)Ile‘ction anel sale* 
eif olel he)ttle*s, founel aeleleel ree*re*at ie>n theae* 
in the* knoxx le'elge* of its eaigin. A iiuinb(‘r e»f 
othf*r huts, as wedl as me)tor a,mhula,ne*i‘s, xve-re* 
similarly preix ieleMl, (*ach Se*e)ut xvhe) xvas xvilling 
and ahle* aiiel the*, txve) x\e*re ge*nx*rally synony- 
mous -gix'ing the* proce*<Mls of a da.y’s xvork 
teixvarels the* funel. One* special adv'antage) e)f 
the*se* huts, xvhich the* Sceiuts supplieel xxuth 
literature^, grain e)phe)ne*s, games, e>tc., xviis that 
tlu'y he! peel olel Scouts whej hael jeiiiieel the* 
Army te> ken^p teiuch xvitli one) another and xvith 
t he^ me>vxaneiit. at he)me, the* visit eirs* heiok 
at e)ue hut eoiitainiiig at tlui onel of tlireiei j^cars 
eiver 4,000 signatures of old Scejuts wliej hael 
calle*el there feir a scouting talk on their way up 
tej the line. As Belfast’s liut was built, 
metaphorically speaking, out of old bottles, se) 
a sielc-e?ar xvith trailer and trans[)ortor was 
produced for the Keel Cross by Devon scouts 
out e)f xvaste paper. Collecting this was a 
strenuous job, because the richest hauls w'ere? 
to be made from lonely heiusos in that hilly 
country, outsiele the beat of tho professional 
w aste-paper dealer ; but in tramping tho hills 
with their leiads the^ Devon scouts gathered 
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more than wasto paper, and more too than (he 
plivsical health and strength \vlii(‘h stn^nnous 
outdoor work bestows. To (he spirit of 
s(*lf-saerifiee induced by seonting in his early 
days many a man has owed (he resohilo 
nobility ot [)urpos(^ (liat sustained liim in 
famous decnls for th(‘ eommoii good in after 
years. 

Otlier systi‘mafie eolleetions were madt* by 
Hoy Scouts generally for dirfenmt objt‘ets,^ 
siicli as ehestnuts and egg-shells, fruit *ston(‘s 
and nut-shells from tlu‘ dust-bins of (lie public*, 
^rho stress r»f war-timt' Iwid gi\'(‘i) n<‘w value* to 
I h(*se '‘\\ ast(‘’* (^•ommodit ies. They eonta.ined 
m.itt*ria,ls c‘ss(‘ntial for war [airposes (some of 
wliieli W(‘r(‘ not ])ubliely <‘\plained). and tli«‘ 
Ho\' Scouts as usual ros(‘ j)r pc'fhaps it would 
be more' cori*(*et to say, stooped to the* 

< K*(*asion, announeeuK'iits in t he I ’i*ess d(*sta ibiiig 
how th<*y eomiiK'need tla'ii* foraging in tin* 
dust bins of Huekingham bala(*e. Surely, a 
wi'iler of whimsit*a-l storic's nt*\ei- ha.d a. better 
theme* than t h(‘ travels of a. ehe'rry-st one*, 
hai’de'iK'd b\ ( lu* sun in a, Ke*nt orehai'd, v\ hieh 
\\(*nt via the* mouth of a king, a dust-bin, a. 
lioy Scout’s l)asket and a. mariufaetory to 
l*’lande*rs, where' it sav(.*d the life* of a British 
se>ldie*r fre)m (ie'rman gas. 


Fn lu*l])ing the* poIie*e, ('sp(*eially during air 
raids in be)nelon anel the* pi*ovine*e*s, the' Boy 
Seenits came* more* inte) promine'ne*(', pe'rhaps, 
than by any e)lh‘*r of tht'ir civilian e'fTeerts ; 
ahheeitgh as the* “All Tle'ar Boys” the*ir 
popiilaritv with the* publie* on this account 
may have* b(*<*n e*nhane('d bv gratitude* fen* the* 
me*ssagt‘ v\ hie*h the*ir l)ngle*s hreaight. Still, 
for the* e'itize'ii lying snuglv' anel, as the* Seont 
bugle's (e>l<t him, satelv' in he*d (he*re* was food 
h>r t heaight in the* v’isiem e)f wheele* patrols e>t 
Be>y SeiMits, imine*e liate'ly aft(*r warning e>f an 
air rail! haei he'e-n re*e*ei v'e*d. asstanblt'd at e*ae*h 
polie*<* statie>n with tlie*ii* e*y«‘le*s anel bugle's, 
w.iiting until the* raiel slieailel be* ove*r te) riele* 
eait in e'Ve-rv e 1 1 re *<*1 ie in spre*aeling the* we'leome* 
me'ssage* deiwn the* e lai’ke ‘ne*d roads, \^ha.te‘V(*r 
the* heair e>f night might be*. 'This, heiwe-ver, 
\\,is by nei ine'ans the* onlv se'rv ie’e* re*ne le’t*e*d bv 
Se*e)uts fea* tile* peihe e* during ail* raiels in bondeai 
anel e)l ne*r big e*i'nt r«‘s. As oi'de'rhe*s anel nie*s- 
se'ligeTS anel ill elealihg with the* Weaniele'd the'V' 
were* invaluable*, anel in re*sening pt'ople* fi'ean 
wre*eke*d houses anel preve-nting eemtlagrat iems 
freim breike'll gas pipe*s, (*le*. ; anel the* fre*e|Ue*nt 
e'e‘I*e‘moil ie*s. I’e *pe irt e*e 1 in the* Bri'ss, ot the* pre;- 
se'iitatiein of nie*e|als to Bov Se*oiils t e »r .se ‘fV ie*e *s 
re*nele*re'd upon sne*h e>e‘e*asions she)we*el that 
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thoir work was offontivo and approciatCHl. 
I^Utors from Chiof (k)nst.a}>l<;s (;oii<H5riiin|JC tliciir 
Ixdiaviour durin^jj bombardriiouts of ooast 
towns told tho saino story ; and th<5 followinj^ 
is an oxtract from llio rt'porb of ono such 
oocurrc’ii<.*t» : — 

Affordiripj to tlio kcIhmiu* pn'viously arratii^c'd, Sooiif< 
attu(;h(!(l t.o the Oycli^t iS('(‘-l.ioM of tlio, I^oc-al W'ai* ICiiior- 
^^oru y (yoniioit t (*(' dispattOiod with all to 

(•all lip tJio special ctaistahlcs in dif’f«Toid parts of tho 
dist-iicj,. Another .section were told olT for duty 
direct ing llic wonuai a.n<l (children to a placi' of safet y ^ 
assistinj^ llic infirm, and carry inj^ children a nil ha;;^a;^c. 
A patrol of scoots were dispalelu'd to lu'lp the Kin* 
liri^ado and piTfortn salvage work, r<‘s<'oinjjj valuable 
books, etc., from the llaines and ruins caused by t he 
Hhcils. ... A relay of S<‘outs is attached tc> the con 
Htabulary and doom other very useful work. 'rhe\ 
arc on duty for tlu* same hours as the police, ci^ht 
hours* reliefs day and ni^^ht, and receive weekly f)a>. 
'fho Ohitif (kaistahle states that they an* very inl<‘l* 
ligeiit anil smart in their various duties. 

lios[)it-ii! ant iini'il it's nnd s tiricMis f>iiblir 
b<Hiicts, as wi^ll as individiiaJs in pnldu*. or 
ppivat(5 eafiaeil ii\s, also ax ailrd f.fi<‘msolv'<^s 
frooly of lioy Stuiuts’ war-tinu^ s(a*vi(*(‘s and 
always, it sotaned, with (‘oinpicte sa-f ishnd ion. 
whitdi assuredly wtis not diminislit'd b\’ tlu* 
Unowlodgo that inon(\v <'ai*n(*d by tt Scout in 
this way was always Qha'ob^l to a tiood ]Hirposo. 
if only to dtd’ray t h(* cost of hi nnit’oi'm. Ind(*cd, 
not th(» It^ast. wonderful hmtiirc of tla^ sncct'^^s 
of tlici Boy Scouts Association was that il was 
finaiuicd without- any of tim sp<*(dacular appeah 
for public assistanct* upon wliich otlicr w'orthy 
undortakiiigjs so larp'ly depended. At the 
outset, indtMMl, loctd as.sociat ions had In work 
hard locally to raise iti a few <lays sulhcicnt 
funds to stiud and ctpiip the Scout tramps ; hut 
the Asso(*iation as a whoh'! was l■elie\(^d from 
the enibarnissincnt of wt^rkiiij^ without funds 
by the? fortnnatt^ accident- that wlnui t h<^ war 
<;ame it bad just succtMMhnl in raisiiif^ half <d’ 
the nioiiey netuh'd for its €200, (MK> hhidowiiaail- 
Scheme, and on this the trusttMis h^lt- jnstificMl 
in sanetioninp; t^xptaiditiin* np to tl0,00O. 
TM(wer was tJiat amount, jait, to better [aihlic 
service. 

Kinanciidly, as in all other n^spi^ets cxci^pt 
obedienct^ to the Scout Law, the braiiclu's of the 
Boy Scoiit-s Assoidat ions in tb(^ Dominions and 
the, s(^lf-^ov(aninjg (*olonies were to a g^rcat 
extent s.‘-lf-i.^ov(‘rnin<i ; but there was no dif* 
teremte in tht^ sjiirit. and not much in the 
methods by which tluy tack Uni tla^ max 
problems and .sei/.(‘d thi^ laav oppoi’l-uuities 
prtiseuttMl by tlie war. 'riius, takinji Canada 
as the leadings type, tic* Boy Scouts Association 
there was undei- a (Uineral (kiimcil, in 


Knt^land, and its uniform was officially .rocog* 
nizud as t hat of a “ jmblie service non-military 
body.” Distance from tho seat of war 
deprived the (’anadiau Boy Sooiits, indeed, of 
most of t he conspicuous charu^es for distinction 
which the Scouts in England used so welt ; but 
tli(5 prcaMiiincnce of the Dominion as a food- 
producing factor of t he Kmpire gave them a 
eliM.r lirui to follow. Therefore, in addition to 
w<)rk for th(^ Ked Cross and Patriotic Fundji 
and in aid of recruiting, they specialized in 
agricultural (*ffort to n‘|)lace tlu^ labour of iiuai 
who had cailislcd for service in Kurope, by 
work in “the rcservi' tixaiches in the' farms 
of Canada." Kor tlie^se actix'itics the two War 
Service Ifadges were ailoptiMl, representing 84 
hours’ and 100 days’ laliour j-t^spet^t ively, and 
in 1018 the S. (). S. (Soldiers of the Soil) Badgi^ 
was institutiMl by the Canada Food Board 
for lads lietxxetai 10 and 10 who (;om))lcted 
thrt‘e mouths of satisfactory agricultural 
scrvi(U‘. Allot h(»r mid hod by which Scouts 
assisted I to inci'cast' (’anarla's output of food 
for the \xar was by (‘stahlishing (ircvilta* Bro- 
duetion Camps tor the cultivation of va(*ant 
lots in tho towns and eitit^s. During school 
terms the lioys eultivat(‘d the lots in their spare 
tiiiH' and iuovcmI into I lie (*amps as wjiole-tiiiie 
agrieult mists for the holidays. 

In I hi‘ Dominion as in b’ngland, it- w^a-s the 
S<‘out spirit wliieh th(‘ hoys ])ut. int-o their 
work tliat madi' ali t he dif fert'uce. '^^I'hey lielped 
" war widows " especially by looking aftcu’ their 
gnrdiais for tlu^m, and the lawxspapers were 
coiislaiitly reeount-iug acts of nnsidfish devotion 
performed by Siniut-s. Wh(*n, t-o takt^ an 
instan(*e, th(^ tirtaii ’ii struck woi-k at Winnipeg, 
a twelve year old Ikiy Seoul went to tlu‘ station 
four timC'^j a day to attend to the hoi*se.-4 single 
handed, 'riiis was his way of making good his 
war-time pledge as a Scout t-o “ do somethin, <ji 
every <lay to help win thi^ war." Tho (’anadiaii 
Boy Scouts also were not liehind their Fhiglisli 
(•(Hiirados in exhibiting thc! ” promptiK^ss. 
onlerliness and courtesy,” for wdiich tlu 
Amm-icaii .Ambassador in Loiiflon thanked tlu- 
latter. On hi'ha-lf of tli<' Daughters of the 
p]mpire Ordta- in Alh(*rta a communication te 
the Brovineial Scout Secretary runs: — "Max 
I tak<* this ofiportunity of <^xpri^ssing to yon 
onr admiration of tlui wonderful discipline, 
eommon scaise, willingness and alertness of tlu 
hoys, and may I esp<u*ially congratulate th» 
ollicer in charge? Do was sinifdy splondiil 
If ever they need a helping hand in any under 
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SOUNDING TUB " AI.L-CLEAR ” ATTER AN AIR-RAID. 

taking tho Uaiightors of tlio Kinj)iro woukl <ln.y in lu^lj)ing <0 win vvai* ilu? fnmiulativ^o 
flnoiri it an honour to assist so oflifif'iit a band ofYoct must liavn bcfii gnnit indood. It 

of Scouts.” Tims t-ho old rulo (hat “ taic good ))rought the sjiirit of kniglit-crrant ry, of (ho 

turn do.sorvos am^thor ” works all tho workl Patron Suifit of (h(5 Seou(s especially, into 

over; ami wlien hundreds of thousands of activity against (he hirleousness of tho tierrnan 

P<)y Scouts scattered over tho Kin|:)irc wore War. “ We are re;di/ing,” wrote tho r.'anm/van 

carrying out thoir law to do a good turn every Headqim tiers Uazclle of tlio J3oy Scouts, “ that 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT INSPEGTINC; CANADIAN CYCLIST SCOUTS. 


St. Goorfj:<' is not a dead l(*f':(‘!idary ))iit 

lhat his s])int is roiiicaniatod, as our eneinio< 
ni(^ finrling to t}H*ir cost 

{St. h<» was a. man — lie’s here ami 

fighting still 

While any wrong is yet to righ* or dragon yet to kill. 

And, faith, lie’s finding work this day to suit his 
war-worn sword, 

J<’or he’s strafing Hiiii" in Flamlers to th<‘ glorj »d 
the liord.” 

Tt wont without saying, of courst*. fliaf 
among the splendid (’anadiaii soldiers who 
\ oluntarily t‘niist(*d to tight in France and 
i danders tluj Scouts w<M*e l•(‘prescnte<^ in 
generotis ju'oportion. The thoughts of tlicir 
comrtides at honn* followed tlicm in the same 
liractical shapes as it took in haiglaiid ; for 
the othetn* in eharge of a tent that was sup])litMl 
by a teu-c('nt subscription of (’anadian l^oy 
Scouts wrote that, it had w'ittiess<‘<l the (’an.i- 
dian share in the fighting of the Third Ibittk* of 
Vprfvs, th(‘ Battle of the Somm<\ \dmv Bidge, 
Hill 70 an<l Bas elaaida de. For (dgliteen 
months it had sciwed many thousands of mtai 
in turn as a lious'^ of worship for all com- 
munions. a jilace of r(‘creation and a protection 
timing incleimait wc^ather. At Basschemlaele 
it was too damagctl to b(^ a tt*nt any longer, 
so parts of it W(*re made into a canteen ; but 
the August stojins were too mucli even for 
th<^s(‘ and it ‘‘ fluttered out a glorious existence " 
just before th<^ men mo\ed away. Mranwhile 


the flag, which had })e(ai deposited witli the 
Boy Scouts for safe k(M‘ping when the troops 
left Ottawa, was b(‘ing used in \'^ictory Loan 
efforts and in w:ar exhiViitions throughout 
( ’anada. 

In Jndia — wIkmu^ tlu' Oota(*amund Troop liad 
the h<aio\ir of being the fiist Boy Scouts to 
off<»r themsedves for war seiwice — ptilitically, 
<dimatically and geographically, almost as far 
reino\<*d tis possible from Canada, tli() sana^ 
family resemblance to Bidtish Scouts' war 
w'ork, with only a difTerenci^ of com}ilexion as 
if weit\ was maintained. In all tlic Govern 
ment oflices at Simla, as at lK>me, Briy Seoul > 
wci’i*. to be seen, and in ( 'ahaitta. they wiae 
busy in helping the jiolice to locate Gcrman^ 
and as oidcadies and special mi'ssengers. With 
lh<‘ir intimate knowledgr' of (’alcutta as cyclisl- 
I li(\v didivored in a few' minutes messages o\(*r 
which an ordinary sepoy or chuj^prassi would 
have take!i luiurs. and they could ))e ti'ust«d 
to dediver an important l(?ttcr into tlie hands <1 
the Sahib to whom it was addressed, instead 
of his natixe servant. And iu Intlia, no le- 
than in Ganaila or Britain, the Scout s[)ii’!' 
in whicdi war-work was <lone provod aline-, 
more valuable tlian th(^ work itself, }lec}m^'' 
the greatest o]>stacle in the way of hringin 
India into a worthy jilace in the coinimuiit v 
of the British hanpiro was alw'ays the soemingl 
impas.sable gulf between the governed an 
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govominff races. Fti some respects, ho\vc*v(M*, 
}>oys are a community by thems(‘lves, howevtM- 
widely their races or classes may he suiiden'd. 
AVhen common interests are found, the fret*- 
masonry of youth gives the password througli 
social, racial and religious l>ai-riers. So tla^ 
T^oy Scouts Association in India, working 
wisely in conjunction witli the* India OlHcc at 
home, was doing much in unobt rusivf' fashion 
during the years of wai* to bring about ciostM* 
touch between Britisli and natives. 

Jn South Afi'ica mon^ op(‘M tHh'cts of the same 
good work weie seen, because the gulf betwecMi 
Jiritish aiu\ Boer w’as far nairowia*, in spite of 
tlu^ recent memories that clung to th(^ names of 
Mah^king and Jiaden- Powell ; and it was at 
Durban during the war that Sii* Da\ id Huntia*, 
K.D.M.d., (^lostul a long life-work spent in the 
Kmpire's service wath a <iyiiig message' '' tc) the 
J^oy Scouts who bulk so largi'ly in my mind as 
the hopi^ of the- futun;,” A contingent of Natal 
Moy Scouts lu'aded his funei'al ])r(K‘ession, and a 
Boy Scout sounded the Last Post. One of tlu^ 
latc'st acts of Lord ( lladst om' s < Jovt'i’nor- 
( l<ai(a*alshij) also was to give £10(t towartls tla' 
Lnion Scout Oouncil. Indeed, a notict'able 
featurt' of tlu^ rcfiorts of Scout aetivitit's during 
tlic war, which wen' constantly being received 


Irtan all pai ts of tln‘ Kmpire, was th(* frecpieney 
with wliich sentt'uei's r(*(*urred stating that’ 
“ ILK. tht^ ( loveinor-t Jeiu'ral " or “ ILP]. the 
Oovei'iior” took a li'ading pait in whattwer 
Scout function was referred to. 

1^\ t'li trom w hich only detinitcly 

bccanu' a Pritish Prt)tectorati' in |)eci*mb(‘r, 
P.H t, att(*r the war had last* d s<‘\(‘ral months, 
the wortls ot an onicca* havi' bct'ii (piott'd above 
< l<‘s<‘ribing h<iN\' the S(‘*»nt's >pirit pi'rnu'atcd the 
country. In tlu* same k'tt*'!' he wrote: “One 
*»t the first things I saw in Alexandria tla^ 
cvt'uing I came off t la' hospit al ship was the old 
familiar Scout uniform, and a. very cheering 
sight it was. Ni'xt d iy 1 saw fi)urb(>ysup here 
at tia' hospital, <vdi*ntl\ do ‘luty as cNclist 
messeng is. I’la' Scouts Ik'ic st'cm to Ik^ doing 
just as th(‘ boys at honn* art' doing -that is, 
making t la'insi'K es useful in a t housaial different, 
ways, and doing it as only Scouts can.” 

Kvt'ry w hcic, of troursc, tla* war gave* the sanu^ 
grt*<it impulst* t o s(‘out ing ; for yout hful imagina* 
tion was lire<l at t he* prosj»ecf of really lu'lping to 
win tht' w ar, wink* pan'iits w ere forc<**l to abandon 
the “playing at. soldit'rs “ \’i<‘w t)f tlu^ inov< - 
nu'iit. kA'cn boys who did not join the Scouts 
unconsciously bt'gan to imitate them, and from 
tlu' distimt Bahamas a war-time writei*, after 
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noliri" the great iinprovoineat that had come 
over the juvenile population in the respect they 
nhowo l to their seniors, added : “ The Boy 

Scouts have done that.” 

Fn South Australia one year of war raised the 
Scout troops from 8 in number to 18. In 
the (dohl Coast. 5 troops, with 330 Scouts, rose 
witFiin a month to 9 troops, with 897. In 
L'^ganda the Scouts were olRcially recognised 
and held in roa lines.s as the second lino of 
liefence ; and from Sierra Leone, where there 
wore 10 troops at the outbreak of war, it was 
noted that the coloured Scoutmasters par- 
ticularly did yeoman work. In the Sudan there 
wore active troops, both at Khartoum and 
Atbara, In the Malay Beninsula there wore 
4 troops. At Port, of Spain, in Trinidad, there 
were 9 troops ; and ‘e\'erywhcre, in addition to 
the ordinary war work of orderlies, cyclist 
dispatch riders, messengers, etc., special local 
circumstances created new duties for willing 
hinds in the emergency. Thus, in .lamaic-a. 
Scouts suppliOsl permanent buglers and sig- 
nallers for the R Merve Rogimuit ; at Malta, 
which was always a busy (vamr) of passage, thc^y 
wore constantly on duty in rtM.dinc^is to guide 
newly arrivet,! troops to thca'r right bar.*a(*ks ; 
in British North Borneo, liy acting as regular 
signallers on land for t he warshi[)s, tliey saved 
the latter much time and trouble that would 


otherwise have l^eon spent in sending boats 
ashore. The catalogue might bo indolluitely 
lengthened, because, in addition to the jilaces 
moiitioiied, good reports were received and 
l^ublished in the ficaiquarters Gazette from time 
to time from the d\*ansvaal, Caj^e Province, 
West Australia, New South Wales, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, New Zealand, Shanghai, Cibraltar, 
Barbados, St. Vincent, Antigua, Bermuda, 
St. Helena, Mauritius, Nigeria, Singapore, 
Selangor, Ceylon, Cyprus, British Guiana, 
Newfoundland, Tientsin and - -Baghdad ! Even 
in the second year of war there were over 1,000 
troops actively assisting tlie Enniiro in its 
overseas dominions, and the number increased 
almost daily while the war lasted. Of course, 
every troop, consisting perhaps of i>nly two or 
three jiatmls of t‘iglit boy> each, w<^>rking 
(juietly in its own locality, eouM not be expecUnl 
to do anything worlliy of ])ermanont record; 
neverthelesr>, the cumulative ai^uovemiait of 
those busy young workt*rs intiflligent ly seeking 
only to ])ut themselves wlauc tliey could be most 
useful must have bi^im substant ial, while a mu(*h 
greater harvest of good result couM confidently 
be auticipatcv'l wlnai the generation which liad 
risen so well to the occasion in youtli sla^uld bo 
raising another generat ion. “ Once a Scout, 
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always a fjood citizen ” is the natural corollary 
of JiOivl Kite honor’s saying. 

Foreign couiitriL'S ha; I not slow to soo tho 

value of the J^oy Scouts Association, anti at tho 
ooininoneeni'Mit of Uiti wai' tluu'o w(‘ro inoiv than 
lialf a nullion Scouts in traiixin^ outsiiK^ tho 
Ihitish Knipii’o. Tn (Ici’inany ^rcat ust* was 
made of thorn as oriJerlios. niul iu tho perfonn- 
anetj of thoir thititM tlioy did ri(»t c.^tiapc tht 5 Iron 
("ross ; hut tho vast majority w(n*o Allit^s, aiul 
t^von in neutral count ric.s tlu^y setnnod stnisihlc. 
of a bond of friondsliip for Britain as tht^ part*nt 
land of st'outiniy. 'rims in Swit /.tn land t ht^ 
Boy Scouts rtiii loro I adiuiniblo servict) to 
British njfu^roos and workt^d hard in colloctin.!^ 
relief funtls for Allied Scouts in disirtvss. In 
HtWland the meiuict? of war was near ontju^h to 
concentrate attoiititiri upon tht? needs of the 
J.)ut.(‘h trt^ops, and for tho.se the Boy Scouts did 
great work, on one occasion colk*.c.ting as many 
as 20,000 cigars for tho soldiers in two liours in 
Ainstenhiin alone. From Denmark came many 
tokens of friendshi[), not least in the \ isit of 
Caj>tain Ewald, H.D.N., 1 ’resident of tho Danish 
8ea Scouts, to Britain, where he recordeil hi.s 
opinion tliat “ tho British B(^y Hcnul is a 
s|)loudid product of th(^ British genius for the 
<lev’elo])nient of character in accordance with 
the finest traditions of the racc^,” and assurtnl 
t he Scouts that their Danish bi'cthreii would bo 
greatly interested to hear from him of “ th»? 
immense services rendercul by tho British 
Scouts in their countiy’s interests.” Finally, 
ht^ assured the latter that whenever any of them 
should visit Denmark they would be sure of a 
hearty welcome. Thus ev'cn fluring tho war the 
fc>couting movement was having effect in 


luaitnd countries in pnxiucing an at m()S|)luM‘c 
of friendliness which would liav'c great intca*- 
national \ alii(‘ after the war. 

In nearly all the .\lliiMl couiitrii's of hairope 
the Boy Scouts’ activity which awoke with 
glorious (Mdliti^iasm <>u the outhr'iudv of war 
soon involv(‘d tluan in crui'l disaster. hi 
Belgium, vSerbia, Kumimia, Xorthtaii Franco 
aiid Kussia not th(‘ l<*ast lica.i*t -hrcakiiig of the 
tragcdi(*s which accompaniiMl t progress of 
the (5(‘rman arms wi‘r(‘ tlu‘ suffi'rings of t hti 
Scouts, mark(*d as tliey wtau' hy t h-*ir uuiform 
as suitable objects of 'r(‘ut()n fright fulni'ss. 
'I’hc bright- sidi^ of t he pictun* at Mu* same tiine 
was tlie luToism with which suffering was 
endured. Tlu* Scriut s[)irit which hail moved 
Mu' lads to essay iuf‘n’s work in defence of 
their c'ountry alst) gavi^ tlu*m men’s fortitude 
to endure when t hat dcfcnci^ was hroki'ii downi. 

Aiai no doubt from tlu* (jlcrnatn military 
point of view the S*outs liad eariu'd Mua'r 
penalty. When tlu* invasion of Belgium hail 
just commenced a Press special e()rrespond(*nt 
wrote t — 

^'lio liuy Sc<)ias an* all over n<'l;.^iiiiM. It wu-i a J?ny 
Scout (looking cxaifly like an K igli.sh Uoy Scout, i viui 
to liis lu-ckcrcliiif anil khaki shirt) who took my piLs.s 
to a nu*nih< r of the (icncral Stall at Army I luaihiiiarlcrs 
in tho tioki yo^teniay. It \va- a Hoy Scout who -.howcil 
mo I ho route frf)m ono villag • to another wIumi I lint 
jjjy w'ay, anil it wa'' a Ikiy Sei>uf who hel{><‘<l tij capluro 
ti (jernian cavalry man near L.«'*g * la-^t week. I was 
at tho .station when a troop tiMin arrived with a tre- 
mcniloii.s ii]>roar. livery wnnlow frameil a rnasK of 
lousk'd head- a- tlie men ol the J ll** K.viment demanded 
water. It arrived without ilel.iy. Hoy Scouts, detailed 
to slake the thirst of an army, tillod gnait tiin at I ho 
station tup- and went methodically from carriago to 
eairiag'. Jn less th in five minute.s tho r g nvMit had 
ilr.ink it.s fill and replenislied it.'* wat erd»ott les, aiul 
the train movi d awa>. One is inehned to laugh when 

gnydjcardc'd general coiue.-^ to tho door ut Ilia ollice 
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and shoutH “ Boy Scoot ! *’ but they are playing a 
very seriouH part in the affairs of the Belgian army. 

Small wonder, when the first wave of the 
German tide engulfed Liege, that the GemianH 
disbanded the local Boy Scouts, calling them 
'' enfants terribhs '* — and worse in German: 
for it was well known that they had tracked 
down many German spies. 

Belgium was indeed the first country to 
make general use of the services of the Boy 
Scouts in time of war, and about 4,500 were so 
employed, all boys of certified intelligence and 


good character and over 14 years. In Brussels 
they were chiefly used as dispatch riders 
between the various departments of the 
Government, as orderlies at Red Cross depdts, 
and as police during the day, patrolling the 
streets with authority to summon adult 
assistance in cas6 of any disturbance, and more 
than a hundred were daily engaged in collecting 
money for the various War Funds. Each lad 
wore a band on his arm with the letters “ S.M.” 
— “ Service Militaire ” — an(i worked from 
8. .‘10 a.m. to 8.80 p.m. Everywhere they wera 
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1(1 be seen with cyeles, motor-cars or trek carts, 
carrying dispatches or transporting stores ; 
otiiorwise in their general duties they coii- 
stitutod an adjunct to the (jJarde Civ^ique, a 
v'’()luntary force analogous to Special Con- 
stabulary, whicli had been called out on the 
coiumencement of hostilities. They were 
similarly employed in other Hi^lgian cities, 
and when the Cerinan invasion swallowed 
those up on*' after another they ha*l become 
so intt^gral a part of the military system that, 
whenever possible, tliey retreate*! in good order 
with the working staff of the Army, sharing its 
<langers and privations. Thus in tlie hdlowing 
year (h'lieral Batlen-Powell had tlie pleasure.^ 
<»f inspecting, in the little corner of Btdgiuin 
which the Army still held, a corps of lielgian 
Boy Scout <tyclists unflcr the same Scoutmaster 
who had coni7nan<led them as a troop of 
orderlies in Antwerp at the beginning c>f the 
war. During the same visit King Albert told 
the General that ho considered the Scout 
Movement “ one of the best steps of moderu 
times for the education of the boy.’* He said 
that his own son was an enthusiastic Scout, and 
tlie Belgian boys who had taken it up were 
quite clianged for the better and liad done 
valuable service in the war. Scout training. 


the King said, “ gave the very best foundation 
for making good soldiers ” : and what- King 
Albert did not know about a good soldi**r 
mankind has yet to learn. 

In either Alli***l countries which suffen'd 
(Jerman invasion, the Boy Scouts similarly 
shared the fate *>f tht^ir arinii*s. J5y superb 
geiK'ralship and with the tim*'ly support of 
French aiul British troops, the Belgian Army was 
ill* Iced enabletl to retreat, always fighting, 
backwanls to a (ifirncr of the country which 
even th*^ German h*)r*l**s coul*l imt *>v*^rrun : 
but elsewh*'r*‘, as in Serbia, no a*lequat/*3 
.'Vllie*l ai*l coultl b*j giv**n. "Disast*»r was then* 
far more ***>mplet*i an<l th*i sufferings of r«_dvreat 
m*jre appalling, aggravate*! by the ilifticulty 
*)f the <‘ountry, th*^ Viadnt'ss of th** mads, tli*^ 
s*^verity of lh<? climat*i in th<* pass**s and the 
un<?hecke*l liriitality of the invacl**r. In this 
retreat the sulferings *)f fh<^ Boy Scouts were 
almost th(^ m*ist poignant detail of the tragedy ; 
but they could not have b*H*n left behind, even 
ha*l they be**n willing t<» remain, t*j take their 
chance with th*i old men, women, anti other 
children at the nii^rcy of (ferman and Austrian 
conquerc^rs. The Army had to collect ^ its 
Boy Scouts in order to save them, ftir the 
advancing enemy in many places was shooting 
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rvrrv nm* them hh a fraur fin^Kr. J)(iririvr 
th^> from tin* DaiinlM^ up to tlu* 

ami Adriatic <‘oastM “ thousands of the* 
boys p<*ris]icd from liuri^cr and exhaustion in 
the snow-bound mountains <»f Albania ” ac<*ord- 
iuK to tht‘ report of Captain (\ .1. Iv. 'ranoviteJn 
Aft(*rwa.rds th<' remnants w<*n^ t‘oH(‘eted an<l 
reor^^anized, and the great gaps made in the 
retreat weni tilled with new mem))ers recruited 
from the refugee population ; but all were 
denlitute and almost all wi^re orphans. Such 
was the fate of thc^ Ser))ian Boy Scouts in tlie 
war ' scatten*d among b^nagners, ami their 
et)untry subjugated arid oppressed, but still 
resolute to do their duty ou the Salonika front 
whcu«^ the Allies were able to make a stand 
against the common enemy. Nor were their 
British comradi^s unmindful of the sacrifices 
which the boys of Serbia and other countn<*s 
ravagtul by the (Jermans ha<l made for the 
cause. A fvind was openeil in July 11)18 by the 
Boy Scouts Assoeiat ic»n for the relief of the 
Scouts of Allii'd countrii^s and generou.sly sup- 
p<)rtt'(l. 

'^Fo ft*II in detail tlie story i>f the Boy Scouts 
of Bumauia would only be to repeat the tale 
of Serbia's suft’erings, for the fate of Kutnania 
and its boys ilitft'red only in local circuin- 
staiu'cs u]> to the jH>int when a surrender 
that was called a ‘‘ tivaty of peace ” was 
extorted, and even worst' aas the lot of the 
Russian Scouts who, true to their Cross of 


St. (iJt'orge and thtnr Scout prornist' to lionoiir 
“(JtMl anti t-ht‘ d'sar," t)nly escapt'd invatliiig 
(ilermans to fall untli*r the wiltl tyranny of t ho 
Bt)ls)it^v'is|.s. Ovt'r tht» trageiiy of the interior 
t)f Russia under Bt>Islu*vist rult* Ining a pa.II of 
mysttny, but f)ne t)f tin* luriti flaslit's which 
illurninatetl tht' preliminary fighting in IVtrt>- 
gratl revealtHl that bt)ys, wht) rt'sistetl loyally, 
wore massacrtMl anti Hung intt) the rivt'r. 
'fhat tht\y wen* Boy Sct)uts was not stated : 
but if the Russian Scouts wen^ behind any 
other boys in risking danger from loyalty 
they WM)uld have, been very difft*rent frt)m 
their comratles in all t»ther parts of tht» 
W't)rM. 

In Nt^rthern Kimucc the Boy Scouts taulurt'd 
almost the same exptiiiencos as their confreres 
in Belgium, ami they facetl their troubles with 
the saints undauntotl spirit. From Lille in 
particular, w'liert' the Assoeiat it )n had been 
stnaig, they n\anaged to keep tt)gether in 
re^tnnit anti n^-formetl their troops at nt*w 
centrt^s far from their tlevastatetl homes, like the 
Belgian Scouts of Antw'crj>. Likt' the Belgian 
Scouts, toti, they wt*re t)fhcially recognized 
ami freely ust*d in Frantic generally. Whtei 
the iv-;cr\isfs hatl tt) bti called u[) the w'ork 
was gi\t^u to fht^ Bt\v Scouts ami was carried 
out by them in a few ht>urs ; but their chief 
emplt)ymt*nt was as f)rtlcrlit*s and mo.ssengcr5 
for ptiblic oHit‘tv-i and ImspitaU, wdi *re it was 
noted tluit, besides the iloetoi-s, the only people 
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ill Franco wlio woi-o willing to tend tho 
wouudect wore Hoy Scouts. 

As ill Britain tho JVinci^ of \Vak‘s was Chief 
Scout lor W'ales, and in Belgium tlu^ Kiuu's 
li(‘ir was an enthusiastic Scout, so in Italy the 
Crown Prince had made himself an 4‘hici(*nt 
jnembtM* of tho oi\L!;ani/.atiou, \\hich was i‘l4»scly 
modcdled, as in othia* eourdrics, upon l^ai^dish 
lines, ami resolut<‘ly followeil the alteriiiitin^ 
fortunes of the war in retreat and a«lvanet^ 
with tho Second Line behind the fighting 

t t 

Jn (lreec(' also, when that misreprt'sented 
<‘ountry at last was fr(‘e to follow its national 
inclinati<in to tlu^ sid(^ of the Allies, the Ihiy 
Scouts' organi/.at ion provi'd a. worthy i't‘piica 
of the liritish patt(‘rn. In seor<'s of wiiys tlu^ 
Scouts madt^ tln'inst^Ues (^xti'tancly ustd'ul to 
the Salonika for(*(is, not least in tlie gallantry 
which tlu^y show'od in tighting th(^ grtMit tire in 
Salonika when no fewvr than six of tlaan lost 
tluMi* liv(‘s and many W4 M*i‘ hui*t. ; and in tho 
military celebration of Krancc/s <luy no ftNiture 
of the procession was nmre enthusiastically 
cla'crtMl })y the Fr« iieh troops and tlieir Allitid 
ctunrades than the contingent of 150 Cret'k 
Boy Scouts who took part in it. 


Tn Portugal. moiH* riMnotc from tiu’ war's 
alarms than any either AIIiimI <M)untry of Kuropi'. 
the Boy S(.*ouls wiaki'il oii the same liiH’s in 
iu'lping t!ic ( !v)\ t'rmm‘nt , colN'cting for wai* 
funds aid alien iating ilistrc'^^;. 

Last but not lcji<t tlu' Boy Scouts of the 
1 nited Stati's, in number, set IIkmu- 

scK'cs to war work of all kinds within their 
rt'ach, as soon as tla'ir ( lo\-ci nmcnt had t'ldta t'd 
tin* war, with t lu' cliara<‘tci i>t ic \ igour of tlaar 
ract*. As thi\v had t'xactly copicil the Fnglish 
training hir S(*oul mast 4‘i‘s, the lOnglish sp<‘aUing 
S<*t)uts of the w hok‘ wiald w'«‘rt‘ working on 
4‘xactly tlu* saint' }>attt'rn, although thslance 
from tlu* st*cnc of I'airoptau wai* and latts 
participation in tlu* contlict tlcprivt'd tlu'in of 
some' of tlu* luoi’t' thrilling chanct's t)f sci’vico 
which (‘anu* to tlu* Scouts of Ihit-ain and many 
other parts of tlu* t'mpire. \e*v<*rt lu*li'ss, tlu'y 
w<‘r<' bt'hind no one in tlu*ir wt*ll-tlir<'ct.ed /.t*»d 
for r(^!i A’ing thstri'ss (caused by the war, while 
in t lut [aishing of war loans I h(\y may lx* saitl 
to havt* lt*tl tlu' w’ord ; and, like* C^mada, they 
hatl a practically limitless tit*ld for their (‘m*rgy 
in inerttasing tiu) Allitnl food supplit*s by lu'lping 
agriculture. “ Fv(*]*y Sc.out to feed a stiltliia* ’* 
was I lu' war (*ry t)f tiu'ir campaign, w inning, ^ 
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by the earnest thoroughm^ss of their prompt 
work, the warmest praise from President Wilson 
and many leading oHicials. 

Thus within the world -wide ring of nations 
allied to defenrl democracy from destruction 
th(?re had been formed an inner ring of smaller 
fuinds across the sea, whoso holding force could 
not fail to be felt as the years passed and 
successive drafts of men who had receiv'’ed 
Scout training for good citizenship passed up 
t-o take their place as citizens of fbo free world. 
No one could question the wisdom of the 
(lovc.rnments that viewed the boys’ efforts 
with paternal sym[)athy, or of kings who 
allowcMl their sons to wear tlio levi;lling uniform 
of the Scouts ; for assuredly, to whatever 
tjxaltiMl (riass a hoy might be privileged to 
belong, the Scout Promise and Law, faithfully 
observed, levelled him up, not down. 

That th(‘ Poy Scouts of J3ritain and the 
Allies added honour to tliis uniform during the 


war may be the highest praise that can be 
bestowed ; but famous Admirals^ including 
Sir John Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty — succes- 
sive Commanders of the Grand Fleet — and 
Gcnc*rals, including Lord Kitchener, and Sir 
W. K. Birdwood, as well as Mini.sters of State, 
including the Prime Minister as the Secretary 
for War, with the Press of every shade and mcMi 
of public note in every degree vied with one 
another in \mstiute(l commendation of th(^ 
Scouts’ good w’ork well done. Let us sum up 
the general verdict in the worcLs of the veteran 
statesman, Lord Kosebery : — 

“ If I w'ere to form the highest ideal for my 
country, it would be this — ^that it should be a 
nation of which tho manhood was exclusively 
composed of men who have been, or w^eu'. 
Boy Scouts and were trained in the Boy Scout 
theory. Such a nation would be the honour 
of mankind. It w'ould bo tlie greatest moral 
force the world has ever known.’* 
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CHAPTER CCLIV. 


THE ALLIED COMMAND IN 1918 : 
MARSHAL FOCH. 


Whv T'nity of ('ommand Recamf Nkc’fssary in ]1)1S Inffkfctim-: (‘o okdix ation in IMiev ioits 
Yi<:ars Mr. Lloyd CJfor(4e:'s Paris; Speer'it, \o\kmhkr, 11)17 -Tiik X’ersaillks (’oi ncil— 
Opposition and Development- Sir \V. Robertson Siht'eeded by Sir II. Wilson 'I’jie Lon- 
FERENC’E AT DOLLLENS, MaRCHI, 11)18 FoCH lU<X’OMKS OoM M A N I ) E R- 1 N -( ' H I E P Foi'll's LiFE AND 

'rEAOHlNO FoOH’S W'oRK IN THE WaR — 1’HE (LvP OF ClIARMES FiRST RaTTLE OF Vi'RES 

SrnsEQUENT Opi:rations — Foi h and Kis New Task. 


P RFiVlOrS chapters luue shown how 
the CMinpaign of ll)l7 (‘iided, on tlie 
WestiTii front-, in tlio (lisap])oint ing 
Rattle of Cainhrai - a hrillianf. sueet^ss 
Liairied by siii'[)rise, but not maintained and 
promptly followed liy a serious set-back. 
The Jbittle t)f Cambrai (Xovemlier-Dectanbor, 
ID 1 7) was itself the seipiel, and to some extent 
tin? c^aisef juenccL of the disastia- which had 
befallen Italy towards the end of OetobiM-, a 
disaster whi<;h is described in a later ebafiter 
of this History. As will be riDated, t la? fol- 
lowing montbs of winter were comparatively 
uneventful, but on Marcli 21 the (iermans 
struck again witli great force?, and they won 
startling successes, first in the diroetion of 
Amiens and then in the direction of \'|»r<'s. 
R was not until, seemingly in full ]jo.ssession 
of the initiative, tliey won the Fhemin des 
Damifs, Soissons, and tiu? jiassage of th(? ALsne, 
but advanced across the ^larne without eitbor 
effecting the (*sscntial success to the east of 
Htdms or securing their right /lank in tlu* 
Marne salient, that Allied gcm*ralsliip was 
able to strike bacsk and to turn tlieir \'ictories 
into heavy defeats. 

As will in due course be seen in these i>agos^ 
tho dramatic change of fortune in the suinmor of 
1918 was due to various causes ; the most 
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material factor was that, while tho (hH'mans 
dill not r(‘ally succec^d in pnsliing hena* any one 
of tlieir blows, th<‘ir success acted as a most 
powerful stimulus u|>on (lu* FiiitiMj States, 
and Amerir*a;i hclj) (IowimI into (hr W’l'stcrn 
theatre of wai* in an a))uiidanri‘ I hat was hardly 
conceived possil)h‘ cither by fiiiaid or ftu?. 
Rut the main reason why it pros id possible 
to ri?ap the fi'iiits of tla? chaiigi'd situation was 
tfial. ill tlu* hitter exp(‘iit‘ncos of the autumn 
and winter of Rd7 and tla? spiing of IDIS the 
Alli<‘s at last learnt tho l(‘sson that unity of 
command was tlm first (‘sscnlial of \ic1oiy. 
d'h(» present ehaptiT doscrilais tin* gia<hial 
r(*mo\al of the many political and i»th<‘r dilli- 
cuhiijs, and tlu? gra»lual achii'vcnuait of unity 
and singlo fontrol through tlu? apj oint iiaait of 
(il<?ncijd, aftciwards Marshal, Foch to lu? (’om- 
mandor-in-t ’hief of the AlliwI Arinio.s in Fiaucc?. 
An account is tiu?n given of Foch’s earner. 

Ry llu? aceideut of war the original Rritish 
Fxnedit ionary Forci* i)f ID 14 found its(*lf 
speedily <MnluMld(?d in tlu? niiilst id the Frciudi 
lifu?. Rnt it was moNuul as soon as jiossibk? to 
the left flank, ami. subject to various fluctua- 
tions aiul accommodatiofis, the point of contact 
b<?tween tho Rritish and Fnaich Armies re- 
mained clearly marked throughout the next 
three an<l a half years. It will always ronmin 
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diflioult to (It'terniiiirt iho extent to which our 
failures and the curtailment of our successes 
in particular operations were due to the 
cumbrous system of divided control, whicli 
recpured constant u<’”otiation concerning both 
the strategy and tactics to be ad(j|»tcd and the 
jnirts to assigiKMl to the n*specti\'o force's. 
Th(' reader will l■(‘m('mber how oftt'U, even 
while Russia rctaiia'd her full stiength, th<‘ 
careful planning of simultaneous olYiaisives 
in the various thcatnw of war colla|>scd at tht^ 
inonu'nt of a<*tion. It did not always provt' 
possible to <*ombin(» evt'ii the simultatK'ous 
blows of tlie Krcnch and Rritish A!’mi(»s. And 
tiow, when the c*ollapse of Russia e.ialt'd for 
the time all ])ossibility of co-o»’dinat ed opera- 
tions in I'^ast. and West, it was fourel impossibh', 
under the 4*\isting syslem of lU'gotiation, 
to co-ordinate fh(< ol’foi*ts of (»rt‘at Britain, 
Fiance, am I Italy. In n^alily tht' womh'i* 
was that the systt'in woiktMl as well as it did. 
W’hile (lermany was imposing las' single will 
upon all ln'r alll<^s, the l^aitontc* Bovvc»rs weix» 
lield togetlu'i* by incomparable' (!e\'otion to 
tlu'ir common cause and llu'ir common idt'als. 
’rh(' (Jerman (‘ITorts to sow dissension, and to 
create the impression, now in this (*ountry 
and now in that, thaf! it was being sa<*ril!ced 
and " \ ictimi/i'd " by its sc'llish and niggardly 
allitvs, w(e*e at all tiimvs a dismal failui-<‘. \'<‘t 
the fact leniaimMl that, in spito of the constant 
rca<liness (»f all the h]ntcnte Bowers to play 
their part and tt) c'ontributo not a cak*ulate<l 
share of the burdens but the whole of their 
rt'souii’ivs, thcii* sen era 1 efforts could not, as 
things stood, bti combined to yield the fulk'st 
possible iH'sults, and tiu’ (li'i'inaiis, with tlu* 
ad\'antage both of interior liin*s and of a 
ruthless but effeetiN'e cont.rol of their allies, 
could at all times profit by sudden <*onccnt ra- 
tion of tlu'ir t'ffort in any pai'ticular directi«ai. 
.\ great (h‘al had bt'cii dt)ne to unify control in 
tlu' rt'spt'ct i\a' countries — in haiglaiid by the 
small W ar ( 'abinet system organized unde/- 
Mr. bloyd ({('>rgt' and t la^ d(‘\t'l(»pment of t ht* 
Imperial (Jt*m*ral Staff. But it was imt enough. 
ldif»>rt unati'ly real and t horough n'form could 
be tdTt'etcd only by taking the risk of temfxmiry 
dissensions as a iH'sult t)f facing the perst)nal 
and piditi(*al obstacles wdiieli stood in the 
path. 

On Xo\ ember 12, 1917, in the grave situation 
created by the invasion Italy, Mr. Lloyd 
(let)rge delivered a momentous speech in Baris 
at a lunt'hcon given by I’aiuleve, then 


F rencli Brimo Minister. It had just been 

announcctl that the French, Italian, and British 
(Governments — there was no tiino for prior 
const iltatic^n of America and Russia — had de- 
cided to set up a Supremo CtHincil of the Allies’ 
whole forces operating in the West. The Ver- 
sailles Council, ns it came to be called, was to 
consist of the leading Ministers of the Allied 
<*ountries, advised })y some of th ’ir most dis- 
tinguished s<,)ldiers. The agret^ment between 
the tlirct^ Covcriimcnts, which Mr. I^loyd 
(Geortic reatl two days later in the lioust) of 
Commons, was as follcavs : 

1. With a view to the hotter ei)-ordiiiatioii ef military 
action on the Western front a Supremo War Couneil i-, 
<‘r<*a(e<l, eomposed of the Prim** Mmi-.ter and a mt'mlnT 
of the Oo\ernment of eaeh of the (Jreat Powers who><^ 
Armies are fij^hlin^ on that front. 'Tlie extension of th.* 
scope of the (>oim(‘il to f)ther fronts is reserved for dis. 
enssion with tlu* other (Jreat Powers. 

2. 'flu* vSiipreme War (JoiiiK'il has for its mission to 
watfli over the general eonduet of tlu* war. Tt prt'pares 
n*eoiiinu*ndat ions f«)r the deeisjc^ri i.»f the (Jovernmoril s, 
and keeps itself inform<*d of their eX(*<*ution. and reports 
thereon to the res]>eetive ( Govt‘rnnu*nt s. 

Ik 'fhe (Jimeral Staffs and military eorniiiaiuls of the 
Armi<*-% of i*aeh I’owi'r ^•hMr^e^l with the eomhiel of 
military op(*rations n*!uain responsihlt* to tlu>ir respe<‘li\'e 
(Tovernment s. 

I. 'The ^^eiieral war plans drawn up liy the eomfieteiit 
military authorities are snhmitted to the Siiprenu' War 
(sainei!, wliieh, imd(.*r tlu* hii/h authority of the (loverii- 
nu'iits, (‘iisiires thi‘ir eoneordam^e and snhmits, if nei*d be, 
any iu‘«*essarv »*han;'ev. 

r>. J’hieh PoWi'T d{*legati*s to I !»»* Supfenu* War (loiinei! 
oiu* pi'i'inaneiit mihtaiy represt'ntati ve, whose t*xelnsiv«> 
fuiX'tion is t<» a«*t as ti*ehni(‘ai adviser to the Pouneil. 

li, '^riu* military repn*sental i ves reeeiv'e from the 
(Jovernmenl and the eompett'nt- military antlainlies 
of their eonntrv all 1 hi- proposals, iiiformation and 
doeiiments relating to the eonduet of the war. 

7. 'flu* military n‘].>ri*.senlati ves wateh day hy day the 
situatiori of the forces, and the means of all kinds of 
wliii’h tlu* .VIlied Armies and the enemy iU'mies dispo-e. 

H. 'Idle Supreme War (Jouneil meets normally at 
Versailles, where tlie ])ermanent military representatives 
and their statTs are estahlisheil. 'L’hey may nu*et. at. other 
plii<*es as may he agreed upon, aeei>rdinK to the cireiim- 
stanees. 'I'he meetin}.^s of the Sii[>reme War (Joiincil will 
take place at least caiee a month. 

Mr. Lloy<l Ccorgo proceeded, with wdiat lie 
hitnself called “ briual frankness ” — an<l in 
terms whii'b wi'n^ not pt'rha()S ii\ all details 
well ('onsiderod, as w^as incvitjiblt^ in siudi a 
summary rcN'iew' — to skt'tt'li tla^ liistory of the 
war as proof of the nt'cd for creator unity 
amongst the Allit^s in their war control.” Tlie 
Allies, lu» said, liad passeil endless resolutions, 
blit had “ never passetl from rhetoric into regality, 
from .speei'h into strategy.” 

In -.pile of all the resohilions there has b(»en no 
authority ri'sponsihle for eo-ordinatinj^ the coiuhiet of 
the war on all fronts, and in tlie ahsenco of that central 
authority eaeh country was left to its own devices. We 
have ^one on talking of the Kastern front and the 
Western front and the Italian front and the Salonika 
front and the K^yptian front and the Mesopotamia front. 
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forjjot 1 in^ ihiit thoro is liiit oiio front witfi Tniiny flanks ; 
tImL wifh tlu’so ocilossal armii’s tin* hatt lofiold is con- 
tinental. 

As my colloa^vios liorc know very well, tUore have*, boon 
many attempts made to achieve strategic nnity. (am- 
fereneos have been annually lield to cornriTf iiniteil action 
for the eampaii^n of the coming year. (ir»-al generals 
can\o from many lands to Piiris with carefully and 
skilfully prepared plans for their own fronts. In the 
tibsenee of a tremiine Inter-Allied Ooiincil of men rc'^pon- 
.siblo as much for one part of the battlefield as for another 
there was a sensitiveness, a delicacy, about even tendering 
advice, letting alono supjiort for any sector otlier than 
that for which the generals wore themselv€».s directly 
responsible. But there had to bo an nppearana^ of a 


'strategic wholi', m) thi-y all sat at ttie same latile and ^ 
metapboriCJlMy, foi)l< llirearl and needle, sewe*! the.so 
plan.-, together, and pn>du(.-ed them to a .-ubserpicnt 
civilian conference a- one great, strategic [ ieco ; 
ami it was solemnly proclaimed to the world the 
following morning that the unity of the Allic- wu.s 
cornplet#-. 

That unity, in so far as strategy went, wa pure rnako- 
hclicve ; ami niaUe-l»c,lM*ve may live t hroiigli a gmieration 
i>f peu<-e- -it cannnot .-.urvivi' a. weidc of war. [i wtW a 
collection of cornfil-tcly imlcpmidcnt schcrne.s piccod 
together. .Stitching is not strategy. .So it caino to pass 
that wluMi these jilaris were workeil out in tho terrible 
realities of war the '-liii hcs came <mt and disintegration 
was complete. 
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It in not nocoBsary to follow the Prime 
Minirtter’s account of the political and strategic 
fiasco in the Balkans. But, as regards the 
events of 1917, he declared that after the 
collapse of Russia the plans of the Allies pro- 
ceodtxl ns if nothing hacl happened, and that 



M, CLBMBNCfiAU WITH GBNBRAL 
WBYGAND. 

little had been <lone to moot the inenneo to 
Italy, whicli had been feared from the very 
beginning of the year. ^Phere had, iiidoo<l, 
been consultat ions, as a result of which arrarigt^- 
inents wore made which would considerably 
shorten the period within which aid could be 
given to Italy. But there w^as no “ real co- 
ordination of the military efforts of the Allies.” 
!Mr. hloyd (Jeorge declared tliat unity, “not 
sham xntity, but real unity,” was “ the only 
sure ^tathway to victory.” Ho said ; 

Tho Ttaliaii tlisastcr may y«'t ^<avo the alliance, for 
\citlumt it I do not believe that even now we should have 
fc>et up a real Oouiicil. National and profeasional tradi- 
tions, prestige, and susct'ptibilities all conspired to render 
nugatory our best resolutions. There wa-s no one in 
partirnlar to hlaino. It wfVs an inherent difficulty in 
getting so many independent nations, so many inde- 
pendent organizations, to merge nil their individual 


idiosyncrasies an<l to act together os if they were one 
people. Now that we have set up this Council our 
business is to see that the unity which it represents is a 
fact and not a fraud. 

When the VorBaillos Council was definitely 
inaugurated at the end of November the chief 
members present were M. Clernenceau and 
Oonoral Foch for France ; Mr. Lloyd George, 
General Sir William Robertson and General Sir 
Henry Wilson for Great Britain ; Signor 
Orlando and General Cadoma for Italy ; and Mr. 
House and General Bliss for the United States. 



SIGNOR ORLANDO AND BARON 
SONNINO 

Leavinil the Council, January 30, 1918. 

This Council was held at the Villa Romaine. 

Looking back upon the subsequent course 
of events it is difficult to appreciate the obstruc- 
tion and suspicion which dogged the path of 
reform. For a moment Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Paris speech threatened even to produce a 
political crisis in England. The truth, of 
course, was tliat many distinguished soldiers 
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honestly feared for the independence of the 
British Army, that some less honest spirits 
played upon their fears, that tlie small forces 
of “ pacifism ” were ready to ally themselves 
even with the most stalwart “ militarism ” in 
an attack upon a Clovorimient that was deter- 
mined to win the war, and that thus the Tarlia- 
mentary opposition tended to act as a ilra^ 


From tho forogoinp it will bo oloar that the Couiic-il will 
havo no executive power, anil that tli*> final cleninioni^ in 
luatterM of strategy, and as to the distribution and 
movements of the various armies in tho field, will rest with 
tho several tlovernments of tho Allies. 'Phero will bo, 
therefore, no oiurations departiuont attached to tho 
Council. The permanent military representatives will 
derive from tho existing Tntelligen<*o [Departments of tho 
Allies all the information noei'ssary in order to enable 
them to submit advice to the Supreiue AHuhI Council, 
rbe object of the Allies htus been t<» set »!]> a central bmly 



\Frcfich (>_ffi4iuL 

GENERAL FOGH ARRIVES AT THE COUNCIL. 


ii]>on tho wltoels of the war chariot. Tn tlio 
House of Commons doba.to which immediately 
(Novombor ID) followed tho Paris speech Mr. 
Asquith was careful to remain in what ho 
called “ an intorrogativo mood,” and Mr. Lloytl 
George had I'ttlo dilliciilty in dispelling the 
gathering cdouds of “ crisis.” Hut at this stage 
tho combined military and political opi^osition 
was such that, instead of hastening to make tho 
Versailles Gomicil an effective instrument of 
war, tho British Government had to guard itself 
on tn'ory side against the charge of diminishing 
the powers of its own military arlvisers. Thus 
Mr. Jdoyd Cleorge could only disarm the oppo- 
sition by solemnly asserting that the Versailles 
Council would have no exec\itivo power. After 
reading to the House of Commons (Xovem- 
her 14) tho agreement already quoted, which 
had been concluded between tho French, 
Italian, and British Governments, tho Prime 
Minister added ; 


ehargecl with tho tluly of coiif imiuvisly ^iurveylng tho 
liehl of operations as a whole', an<l by llio light of informa- 
tion <leriv(Ml from all fronts and from all (loVM«rnment« 
arul StafTs, of cO'(»nlitniting llii' plans pre[>iirod by tho 
ililXerent (leneral Staffs, an<l, if necessary, of making 
j>ro})osals of their own fc»r the bellt'r eondut'.t of iho war. 

For some weeks little more wtis heard of 
Versailles, save for occMXsioual reiniu<lers that 
tho opposition, both military and prditieal, 
nieant to keep tlio British GovermiKJiit to its 
pledges. (Juriously tuionub, the next outburst 
of criticism was based upon tho opinion, not 
that tlio Vei*sailh?s Couiicil was assuming exc;es- 
sive strategic powers, but tliat the Supremo 
Allied Council was allowing its political aims to 
bo militari/.od. On .laniiary DO and Dl and 
February 1 and 2, 1918, the Supreme War 
Council held its third srssi<m at Versailles, and 
issued tho following ollicial statement : 

The Suproiuf' War (kameil gavo tho most careful 
consideration to thr» recent utteran<!crs of tho Gorman 
Chancellor and of tho Austro-Hungarian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, but was unable to find in them any real 
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approximation to the moderate conditions laid down by 
all the Allied GovernmentH. This conviction was only 
deepened by the iinpresHion mAde by the contrast between 
the profcHKcd idealistic aims with which the Central 
Powers entered upon the present negotiations at Brest* 
Litovsk and their now openly disclosed plans of conquest 
and spoliation. 

In the circumstances^ the Supremo War Council 
decided that the only immediaU) task before them lay in 
the prosecution, with the utmost vigour and in the 



M. PAINLEVE, 

French Prime Minister (on the rifSht), with his 
secretary, leaving the Council. 

closest and most etlective cooperation, of the military 
efft>rt of the Allies until su<*h time as the pressure of that 
effort sha-11 have brought about in the enemy Govt'rn- 
luents and peoples a ehange of temper which would 
justify the hope of the conclusion of lUMice on terms which 
woulcl not inv'olvo th<» abandonment, in face of an 
aggressive and unrepentant militarism, of all the prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice, ami the respect for the law of 
nations which the Allies are res<»lvetl to vindicate. 

'rhe dfjcisions taken by the Supremo War Council in 
pursuance of this conclusion embraced not only the 
general military policy to bo carried out by the Allies in 
all the principal theatres of war, but more particularly 
the clcjser and more effective co-urdinatiun under the 
Council of all the efforts of the Powers engaged in the 
atrugglo against the Central Kmpirea, 

The functions of the Comicil itself were enlarged, and 


the principles of unity of policy and action initiated at 
Kapallo in November last received still further oonorete 
and practical development. * On all these questions a 
complete agreement was arrived at after the fullest 
discussion with regard both to the policy to be pursued 
and to the measures for its execution. 

The Allies are united in heart and will, not by any 
hidden tiesigns, but by their open rosolvo to defend 
civilization against^ an unscrupulous and brutal 
attempt at domination. This unanimity, confirmed 
by an unanimity no less complete both as regards 
the military policy to be pursued and as regards the 
measures needed for its execution, will enable them to 
nxeet the violence of the enemy’s onset with firm and 
quiet confidence, with the utmost energy, and with the 
knowledge that neither their strengtli nor their stead- 
fastness can bo shaken. 

'^rhe splendid soldiers of our free democracies liave won 
their place in history by their immeasurable valour. 
Their ruagiiificerit heroism and the no less noble enduraneo 
with which our civilian populations are bearing their 
daily burden of trial and suffering testify to the strength 
of those principles of Ifroedom which will crown the 
military success of the Allies with the glory of a groat 
nv>ral triumph. 

Them wore obvious objections to tho apparent 
confusion of political and military issues in this 
docMimont — a confusion that was necessarily 
continued in the consequent discussions. But 
wo are concerned liere only with tho extension 
of tho functions of the Versailles Council that 
was thus anuonneod. By this time many 
rumotu’s were in circulation concerning tho 
position of tho Chief of the Imperial Staff, Sir 
William Robertson, and the (/ommander-in- 
Chiof in France, Sir Douglas Haig— rumours 
wliicli liad some foundation as regards Sir 
William Robertson, and none as regards Sir 
Douglas Haig. When tho Versailles Council 
was set up, said Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons (February 12), tho assurance had 
been given fliat it would not undertake any 
executive functions. Now he desired to know 
whether the enlargeanent of the Councirs 
functions di<l or did not include executive 
functions. ^Tr. Asquith furtlier arg\ied that 
the Chief of Staff “ cannot servo two masters,” 
and that “ the Commander -in -Chief ought to 
get his orders from the (Jhiof of Staff and tho 
Chief of Staff only.” While declaring that he 
“ ruled out as absolutely irre\’elant the wretched 
personal rivalries, intrigues, and squabbles, if 
such there be, of which wo read,” Mr. Asquith 
asked ” whether any change has been made, or 
is contemplated, in tho status, the personnel, 
or the functioiLS of the (^ommander-in-('’hiof 
or tho Chief of tho General Staff ? ” 

Mr. I^loyd George’s reply was largely an 
urgent appeal for the maintenance of secrecy. 
Tt was, he said, impossible to tell the House 
what executive powers had been conferred upon 
Versailles without at the same time infonning 
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tho enemy what it was that Versailles had 
to do. The main fact was that the situation in 
the West had become very much more menacing. 
“ Up to this year,” said the Prime Minister, 
“ there was no attack which the Gormans could 
bring to bear upon either our Army or the 
French Army which could not in tho main be 
dealt with by the reserves of eacli individual 
Army. The situat/iou has completely been 
changed by tho enotinous reinforcement brought 
from tho JSast to tho West ; ami the Allied 
reprosontatives at Versailles had to consider the 
best method of dealing with tho situation, which 
was a completely difTorent situation from any 
with which they had been previously con- 
fronted. They had to deal with a situation 
whore it was necessary, where it was absolutely 
essential, that the whole strength of the Allied 
Ajmios — France, Groat Britain, Italy and 
America — should be macle available for tho 
point at> which tlio attack comes. Whore will 
tho blow come ? Will it come lioro or there ? 
Who can toll ? All you know is tliat it is 
prepared. You have got a gigantic, railway 
system, which may swing it here or there. It 
is essential that arrangements should bo made 
by wdiich the Allies should treat their Armies 
as one to meet tho danger and menace wherever 
it comes. That was tho problem with which 
wo wore confruutod at Vorsaillos.” 

Tho clominatiiig fact was, iridood, that it had 
bocf>mo essential for tlio Allies to bt> able to 
treat their Armies as one with a view to pre- 
paring to iiK^ot tho coming Gorman offensive, 
and, in particular, that it had coasotl tn bo 
possible to treat t.hoir reserves as “tho I'esorvos 
of each individual Army.” Put broadly, tho 
reform of tlio macliinory at Versailles consisted 
at this time in the formation of a committee 
for the control and distrilmtion of tlio Allied 
reserves, anti of this committee (Jeiieral Foch 
was chairman. Throughout all this clinieult 
period tho (governments of the' Western I’owors 
were immensely aided by the enthusiastic sup- 
port wliieh was given by t.ho United States 
Governniont ; President Wilson was tho most 
convinced and determined advocate of strategic 
unity. 

Meanwhile the issues concerning tho General 
Staff and the War OfHce in Kngland which were 
involved in tho eixlargement of the functions 
of Versailles were rapidly coming to a head. 
Technically, the problem turned upon the extra- 
ordinary powers wduch had been given to the 
Chief of the Imperial Gonei:al Staff, Sir William 


Robertson, wben tho concentration of powder 
in the hands of r.,ord Kitchener as Secretary of 
State for War had proved unsatisfactory. As 
Mr, Ronar Law said on February 14, in reply 



[/•Uii'tit & Frv. 

GENERAL SIR WM. ROBERTSON. G.G.H., 
Chief of the Imperial General StulT, 1915-1918. 

to a (piestion in tho ITouso of (Commons, an 
Order in (\)uncil luul bccui issued on January 27 , 
19l(), and roaniniuvl on April 20 , 1017 , whicli 
IfikI it down that “tho ( Jiief of llio Imperial 
(Jenoral Staff shall, in aihlition to performing 
such other duties as jriay from time to time bo 
assigned to him by tho Soertdary of State, ho 
responsible for issuing the orders of 11 is 
Majesty’s Govornmcait in regard to military 
operations.” On February 10 , 1018 , tho 
(Joverument issued an oilifdal stateiiKuit which 
sanl : 

'tho of tlu' functions of tho l\*,rrnan<mt 

Military Kcpivsc'utati dcciclccl on by tlic Siiprctnn War 
(jonnei! at, llicirlast moot iiiii at. V\‘r-caillc.s Inn nia*nssitato(l 
a limitation of tlic spccinl j>owcr.s hitherto c‘XcrciHn<l by 
tho (Jhief of th(^ Imperial (b ra ral Staff by virtutJ of tho 
Ortler in (b)imeil of January 27, Mllti. 

Ill thfso rirenm'it anc*es the (biv'ernmcnt thoiif^jht it 
right to offer to (lenerai Sir Willinm ItolMTtsoii tho e.hoico 
of bocoming llritisli Military Kepresontati vo on tho 
Supreme War (Jonneil at VerMuilles or of eontinuing an 
Chief of the Imperial (leneral Staff mnler the new 

comlitioris. 

Sir William Robert son, for reasfiri.s wbie.h will bo 
explaineil in a statement whic-h will bt* nnulo by the 
Prime Minister in tho House of (Jommons as early as 
possible (luring tho coming w^s k, did not see his way to 
aeeept either position, and the Covornmont have with 
much regret accepted his resignation. 

(ioneral Sir Henry Wilson has accepted tho position, of 
Chief of tho Imperial General Staff. 

Sir William Robertson took some exception 
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fro the word “ resignation.” But, as was to bo 
expected of tliis groat and devoted soldier, ho 
readily accepted the offer of the Kastorn 
Command, and later on, Lord Kronch 

was made Lord J^ioutenant of Jroland, Otuiei*al 
RoViortson became, at least tom])c^rarily, Coin- 
mau<ler ‘in -Chief of tho Homo Forc^es. 

Once more (February 19) the TTouso of 
Ct>miuons — just one month before the groat 
CJeniian offensive — engagtnl in a more or less 
acrimonious discussion. Ihit it was no longer 
possible to stay the movement towards strategic 
unity, and the only ff^aturo of the debate which 
need be put on permanent record is the 
account given by tho Prime JMinistor of the 
compromise which had been proposed, and 
ultimately rejected by Sir William Robertson. 
In the course of a tribute to Sir William 
Robertson’s great ability and great services, 
INIr. Lloyd Ceorgo admitted iluit his decision 
might well bo wise, since it was hotter that tho 
ii(*Av policy should be cairii'd out by those who 
won' thorough l)olio\ers in it. The arrange- 
ment was tJiat the Britisli Military A<lviser at 
\’'ersaill(is should become a member of tho 
Army Council. lie was to ]>e in constant 
communication with the Chief of tho Imperial 
Ceii<»ral Staff, and was to he absolutely free am I 
unfettered in the advice lio gave. Ho was to 
ha\'t) th(^ ]iowoi‘S necessary to (aiablo him to 
fulfil Ihe dut ic^s im]>()se»l upon him by fbe reeout 
Versailles decision. I’he Chief of the Imperial 
Geneial Staff, on the olhej* hand, was to hokl 
oHict^ under the saua^ conditions and with tho 
same jiriwcrs as every (’hief of tho Imperial 
CJencral Staff up the appointment of Ceiieral 
Robertson, vomainiug the supnaue military 
advis(!r of tli() British CoveriiriKait. Ko was 
to aeeonioany Minisiias to tlui ni<H‘t ings of the 
Supjcmo War CVnmcil as tluar advisor ami was 
to havt) the I'ight to visit Ki anee and to consult 
with any (tv all (>f tho milil-aiy repicvsentatives 
of the Suprenu! War C^aincil. 

Once more .Mr. Lloyd George insisttnl upon 
tho gravity of tho situation : • 

“Trust and conhdonce among the Allies is 
the v(My soul of victory, and 1 jilead for it 
now, as r have ])hnidod for it before. Wo 
have discussed this plan and rodisciissod it 
with the one desire that our whole strength, 
oui- wluile concentrated strengMi, shouhl ho 
mobilized to resist and to break the most 
terrible foe with which civilization has 
ever been confronted. I do ask the House 
to consider this. Wo are faced with terrible 


realities. Let us see what the' position is. 
Tho enemy have rejected, in language which 
was tpioted lu*ro tho other day from the Jvaisor, 
the most moderate tonus over put forwai*d, 
terms couched in such moderate language 
that the whole of civilization accepted them i\s 
reasonable. Why has he done it ? It is 
obvious. Ho is clearly eoiivinee»l that tho 
Russian collajjse puts it within his power to 
achiovo a military victory and to impose 



LOUD Bl KhY. 

Lord Derby was Secretary of State for War, 1916- 
1918, afterwards British Ambassador in Paris. 

Prussian domiimuey by fore<i upon Kun>pt?- I do 
hog this Ho\»se, when we ar<» eoufroiitod with 
that, to close all eout rov(‘rsy aiei to el«>^»‘ our 
ranks. If this ])oliey, <lelil)erat(*lv ;uh'pted by 
the represtait at ives of t he great Allied eo\mt l•i<‘S 
in J'iU’is, doe-k not commend itM»lf to tho Houm), 
turn it dmvu quic kly and ])iit in a ( lov<M nme?it 
who will go and say they will not acccqii it. 
Jhit it must be anot ii«)r ( ioveruiFiOiit . But do 
not let us keep the c caitrovcusy alivc^ 

“If tho House of Commons to-night repudiates 
tho policy for whicdi 1 am responsible, and on 
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which T heliovo t.ho saving of this country 
clepen^is, I shall cpiit ofUlcc with lint orio regrc^t, 
and that is that 1 havo not had groator strt*iigth 
and greater ability to place at the disposal of 
my native laml in the gravest hour of its 
•clangor.” 

Lord Derby, tlio Secretary of State for War, 
after a temporary rolnctanco to part company 
with Sir William Robertson, accepted the 
situation, but it may bo added horo that in 
April, 1918, ho was appointed British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, and was succeodotl at tlio War 
Oflico by Lord Milner, 

Thus far it has boon seen how^ tlio Versailles 
Council w-as gradually dovolopod. But only 
the shock of battle could overcome the last 
obstacles in the way. On Thursday, March 21, 
the Cermnn offensi\’e began. Tn the following 
w^oek an historic meeting of statesmen and 
soldioi*s was hold “ almost on the battlefield,” 
as The Times said; the’ scene was in reality 
Do u liens. On March 30 Mr. Lloyd George 
issued the ftillowdng statement : 

“ For the lii’st few' days after the German 
Army had launched upon our lines an attack 
unparalleled in its concentration of troops and 
guns the situation was extremely critical 
Thanks to the indomitable bravery of oiir 


troops, wiio gradually stemmed the enemy 
advance until reinforcements could arrive and 
our faitliful Ally could enter into the battle, 
the situation is now' improved. The) struggle, 
how'ovcr, is still only in its opening stages, and no 
prediction of its future course can yet be made. 

” Fi*om the first day the War Cabinet has 
been in constaiit session and in conimuni(*ation 
w'ith TTeadc|uarters and with, the French and 
American Governments. A number of measurt^s 
have been taken in concert betw een the Govern- 
ments to deal w'ith the oinergency. 

“ The enemy has had the incalculable 
advantage of fighting as one army. 

” To meet this the Allies have, since the 
battle began, taken a most important decision. 

“ With the cordial coo[)oration of the 
British and French Commanders- in -Chief, 
General Foch has been charged by the British, 
French, and American Governments to co- 
ordinate the action of the Allied Armies on 
the Western front. 

“ In addition to the action taken to meet 
immediate needs of the moment, it will be 
necessary to bring into operation certain 
measures w hich have long been in contemplation 
shouhl a situation such as the present arrive. 

“It is clear that, whatever may happen in 
this battle, the country must be prepared for 
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further sacrifices to ensure final victory. I 
am oerta.in that the nation will shrink from no 
sacrifice which is required to secure this result, 
and the necessary plans are being carefully 
prepared by the Government and will be 
announced when Parliament meets.” 

For the moment, then, General Foch acted 
as head of a special mission of strategic co- 
oi*dination. But it was soon found that the 
position required further definition, and a 
fortnight later the Allied Governments agreed 
to confer upon General Foch the title of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Annies in 
France. At last essential unity of command 
had been achieved, without it being necessary 
to appoint a “ generalissimo ” in the full 
sense of the word, and’, as soon was proved, 
withlfet any unseemly invasion of the proper 
powers of the commanders in the field. 

The consequent changes of personnel at Ver- 
sailles need only be noted. General Weygand, 
Foch’s Chief of Staff, accompanied him to his 
now post, and General Bolin, formerly Chief 


of Staff to Marshal Joffre, becan^e President 
of the Versailles Council. General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who had boon appointed to Ver- 
sailles when General Sir Henry Wilson became 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London, 
took command of the British Fifth Army, and 
was succtwled at Versailles by Major-General 
the Hon. C. J. Sackvillo-Wost. Italy was now 
represented at Versailles by General di Hobilan, 
and the United States by General Bliss. * 

The “ further saeriticos to ons\ire final 
victory” for which Mr. Lloyd (Joorge had 
warned Groat Britain tliat it must be pre- 
pared took shape in a new ^lilitary Stawice 
Bill. In introdueiiig the Bill in the House of 
Commoim on April 0 the Prime Minister 
oxplninotl the <lecision taken by the Allied 
Govwnmonts. It had, he said, become more 
obvious than over before that ” the Allied 
Annies were suffering from the fact that they 
were fighting as two separate armies, and 
had to negotiate support with each other.” 
Valuable time w’as thus Ihst. And yet the 
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inJicreut difficulties wore treineridous. There 
were national prejudices, national interests, 
professional prejudices, traditions. The in- 
herent difficulties of gottinp: two or throe 
separate armies to figlit as one wore almost 
iiisunnountable, and it could only be done 
if public opinion in all the countries concerned 
insisted upon it as the one condition of sik'coss. 
But the Prime Minister practically adiuitted 
that the Versailles plan had not prox od effective. 


tip'it bnttlo of Yprojii, nishod tho FriMu;li Army thoro by 
ovi-ry ccmooivablo t'xpoditMit — omnibiisosi, ciib'^, lorries, 
anything roiild lay his haiuls upon — ho crowded 
French Divisions throu^di, and undoubtedly helped to 
will that ^reat battle. Tht'ro is no doubt about tho 
loyalty and (•omrmh'*,hip of (.leiioral Foch. 1 have no 
doubt that this arraivi^ement will he carrit'd out not 
merely in tho letter, but in the spirit. Tt is tho most 
important dooisioti that hii?< homi taken in referonco to 
the comin;^ battle. This strategic unity n, I siihmit to 
the J-toUM‘, a f iindami^nta 1 condition of vi<‘tory. It can 
only he maintained h_\' ct>mpleti> cooperation htdweeii 
the (tovt'rmneiits and the pmerals, and by soiiu'th'ug 
more lluin that — unmistakMhle pnl>li<* opinion hehiiul it. 



\I’'renih ofjuial photograf'h. 

HEADS OF THE MILITARY MISSIONS AT VERSAILLES. 


Ho deprt^cated discussion of the question to 
what extent tho Versailles decisions had not 
boon carried out. But N^ersaillcs was only 
“an ofl'ort at a remedy.” Mr. Lloyd (leor^o 
continued with a reference to tho decision 
takeu at Doulloas and to tho position of 
floneral Focii which dosorvos to be recorded 
lioie : 

A few days after the battle eoinmenecd, not merely 
the Government, hut t)io Coiumaiiders in the field — wo 
haii not merely tho Field-Marshals, but all tho Army 
Oommander.s pn?soiit^ — were so convinced- -and the same 
thing applif'd to tho Fremdi, they w(*ro so cmiviriced — of 
the importance of more complete strategic unity, that 
they agreed to the appointment of General Foch to tho 
Hupreme direction of the strategy of all tho Allied Annies 
on the Western front. May I just sny ono word about 
General Foch ? It i.s not merely that he is ono of tho 
most brilliant soldiers in Europe. Ho is a man who, 
when we were attacked and were in a sin\ilar plight at the 


Why do I say tiiat ? For this rca^^on. A f Icncralissirno 
ill the ordinary and full sense of the term may ho 
imprael icahlc 

There an' three fnnc.tioiis which a Gi'iioralissimo wields 
— th«' strategical, the tactical, and the admini.sl rativo. 
What <l<»cs tln't admiriiNt rat i\'c mean V It means tho 
control of the orga.ni/at nai. the appoint nif'iit and dis- 
missal of ollicers and gem*rals, and that is a power which 
it is dinit'iill or almost im|><»ssil)!e to give to a general of 
aiH»ther country with a naliona.1 army, 'riw'refore, in 
spite of all tin* arrangements made, unless then* he not 
merely g«>od will, hut the knowledgt' that the public in 
Franco, Great Th’itain and America will assist in eo- 
ordinatioii and in sufipta'ting the authorities in tho 
supreme strati'gieal plans chosen by the Governments, 
and ill any action tlu-y may take to assert I heir authority, 
any arrangi'ment s made will bf-f futile and mlschicvons. 

I make no ajiology for dwi'lling at somo haigtli upon 
this jioint. 1 luivc! always felt that wo are losing value 
and elliciuncy in tlie Allied Armies through lack of co- 
«>rdinatioii anil concentration. We liavo sustained iiiany 
disasters alreivly through that, and wo shall onconntor 
more unless this defect in our machinery is put right. 
Hitherto I regret that every effort at amendment has led 
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to rather prolonged and very bitter controversy, and 
these difficulties, these great inherent difficulties, were 
themselves accentuated and aggravated. There were 
difficulties of carrying out plans, and other obstacles, and, 
what is worse, valuable time is lost. I entreat the nation 
as a whole to stand united for a united control of the 
strategical operations of our armies at the front. We 
know how much depends upon unity of concentration. 
We are fighting a very powerful foe, who, in so far as he 
has triumphed, has triumphed mainly because of thc» 
Huporior unity and concentration of his stratc^gic 
plans. 



GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS, 
Representing the United States at tbc Versailles 
CounoiL 


After all the delays and obstruction in which, 
as has been briefly indicated, honest doxibt 
was unhappily reinforced by political passion 
and personal intrigue, the appointment of the 
French Coinmantier-in-Chief was accepted 



GENERAL BELIN, 

President of the Versailles Council. 

gladly and enthusiastically. It was the 
natural outcome of events ; there was no 
further room for malice to suggest that “ the 
soldiers ” wore being overthrown V>y “ the 
politicians ” ; and happilj^ the unity of 
command, once acliieved, was soon to yield 
splendid fruit. That tlm l^ritish people readily 
accoptotl General Foch was not surprising, 
and the fact was due much more to the eager 
desire for Allied cooperation and to a deej) 
confidence in Franco than to the knowledge 
that (Joneral Foch was still, as in the critical 
days of OctoVjor and November, 1914, “an 
avowdl ehampioti of the vital principle that 
the Channel ports and the short communication 
between Great Britain and Franco must be 
held at any cost, in the interest of Franco as 
wrell as ourselves “ (T'he Th/tes, April Ifi, 
1918). 

Perhaps the best that can be said of the six 
months’ controversy that w’as thus brought to 
a successful conclusion is that the delay was 
ultimately due to tlie need of securing the 
considered v’erdict of public opinion. It was 
true that any international arrangements 
would, as Mr. Lloyd George said, be futile and 
mischiev’’ous unless the Allied peoples stood 
united behind them. Germany could impose 
her will laithlessly on her own people and on 
her allies ; Marshal Foch was the nominee 
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not of the Allied Governments but of the Allied 
nations, and the imited command was the 
expression of the unity of the free peoples. 

Ferdinand Foch, the second of four children 
and an eldest son, was born on October 2, 1851, 
at Tarbos in Gascony, a small town which had 
been the scene of a British victory in 1814. 



[ManucU 

GENERAL FOGH, 

Afterwards Marshal of France. 


His fatlier, a inembor of an old l^yrenean 
family, was at that time Sdcretnry to the 
Prefect of the Department of tlie Hautos 
Pyrenees. His mother was the daughter of 
the (yhevalier Dupr<^, an ofticer of distinction 
under the Fmperor Napoleon I., wlio was then 
living at Argel4s in the same department, but 
was by descent a Breton.* .As his father 
moved from one appointment to another, tho 
son changed his place of e<lucation, till in 
1870 ho was sent to Metz to the College of 
St. Clemiont, a well known school kept by 
the Jesuits. Here he was prepared for entrance 
to the Polytechnic, the school for officers of 
the Artillery and Engineers, and also for 
those who wish to enter the Ponts et Chauss^es, 
that admirable organization to which France 
owes its marvellously good roads. 

♦ Marshal Foch made his owe home in Brittany, 
near Morlaix. This town conferred its freedom on him. 
The Town Council in their address doHcriVjod him “ as 
the adopted son of Brittany, by marriage and residence.** 
The motto of Morlaix is “ If they bite you bite back.** 


T-he rupture with Germany upset all his plans 
and he promptly entered the Army for tho 
duration of tho war, in which, however, ho 
took but little part. In January, 1871, when 
ho was released from service, ho returned 
to Metz to pui*suo his studies and entered 
tho Polyteclmiquo on Xovoiubor 1, 1871. 

After a sojourn there of IH months he passed 
out furiy-seveuth on tho list and was sent to 
tho Fcole d’Applicatioii do rArtillerie at 
Fontainebleau in 187J. From this, coming 
out third on the list, ho applied to bo sent to 
Tarbos an«l once* more saw his native place 
as a young officer of Artillery. Fond of 
horses an<l a good ridtu*, lie was sojit after 
two yeai's* servit^o to tho Caxalry School of 
Saumur. From this lie passed out fourtli 
on tho list and was posted in 1878, after 
promotion to Captain, to tho 10th Regiment 
of Artillery at Hemies. Subsequently ho was 



THE CATHEDRAL OF TARBES. 


appointed to the flection Tochniquo at Paris 
(somewhat analogous to tho British Artillery 
Coinmitteo). When the old system of a close 
Corps for the Staff, which officers entered 
when young and served in often till they retired, 
was abolished, tho new Kcolo do Guerre was 
institutcHl. This was similar to the Staff 
College of other countries. Officers passed an 
examination for entrance to it and came out 
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if auceoHsful with the “ brevet ” or certificate 
equivalent, to our Tiio plan wan 

also a<loptod of allowinjj an olTicor to obtain 
Jiis “ brevet ” )>y passing the neeassary 

examination, without attemliug a prolonged 
ctmrse at tlio ()oJi<?g(i. JJy tlmsi) aiTfmgemeuts 
a sup[>ly of oflieers for th(^ Staff was oiisurod, 
who woul<l not only sunice for the adminis- 
trative neefls of the S(*rv’iee, lait would also 
serve as a leav’en when doing duty with their 
rogim(‘nts, which would lend to raise the 
geufaal knovvledgt^ of tlai Army, and would at 
the same lime makti <*ertain that tla^ future 
Stalf Oflleca's wouM not los(^ toueii witli Ihti 
troops. Kocli went |.o the Kcole dc' ( oierre 
in 1885 and, after a course of Iavo 3 'ears, had 
a varied (v\|)e.ri(aie(* on thc^ Stalf, including 
thi-(*e yi*ars on tlie 1 lca<hiuart(a- Staff, where lie 
r(H*(‘i\ ed the I’ank of Major; he was then 
sent to command tlie Jiorse artillery group 
of the l!>th Ivcgina'ut of Artillery. In the 
autumn of 181)5 he was nominated Assistant 
Pr<*fess<a* of Military J^istorv, Striitegy and 
Appli<‘d 'Tactics, and liv(» years later lie 
succts'dcd as Ih’ofessor and wars inadt^ a 
I.,ieut ena!it.-( V)loia‘l. It setnns prohable that- 
he owed his a])point incut to his service at 
He>a<lquarters, v\ here he was employed in the 
Operations Ilranch. His ehi(*fs would have* 
notic(*<| his nanarkahU^ grasp of strategical 


Hulqects, and it is not to bo wondered at that 
after a sliort tour with troops he was selected 
for his now post that he might impart tiis 
knowlo(lg(j to others. 

IFo was now free to give vent to the result 
of his long st udios. At the ago of 12 ho had 
rcuid Thicas’ “ Hi.story of the (’onsulate and the 
Empire,” and Ins whole attention liad been 
givnn for many yt^ars to the construction of a 
j)roper scheme of military education intendod 
to produ(‘e woll-instilictod olheers, as well 
taught and oapKble as those who came 
out of the T^russiau Krit^gs-Akademie. As 
assistant to tlie professor la^ had begun to l)o 
noticaal ; as ]3rofessor he soon added to his 
reputation and his lectures were attended 
vvitli the greatest eagcMiiess hy each successive 
t(a*m of olhcers W’hich came under instriadion. 
Ho was indeed a first-rate kH’turer, without 
showy tri<*ks to attract tJio att<Mition of the 
class, on vvlioin, indeed, they would liavo Ihh'ii 
thrown away. They came to his ka-t un^-room 
to listen to his teaching and his \ icwvs, of 
which most of them liad already luaird some- 
thing, and tlu^y were not disap[)oint cd. He 
spokcr without gesture, but with conviction 
in a grave })ut sornevvliat j'ougli voire, perhaps 
a little monotonous, taking care to t^xpress 
completely and logically liis ideas, eva^n at 
the expense of some laalundaucy of cxpi'essiou. 



METZ: ELAGE ST. LOUIS. IN THE HEART OF THE OLD FRENCH TOWN. 
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SAUMUK. 

Foch attended the Cavalry School in this town. 


but al^^ays with tlio iixtoiitioii of 
loatluMimtically oxacl, Soniotimos lio was a. 
liltio (liflk’ult to follow, so full of iiloas 
ills (lis<*.oursos, yot lie was always alilo to rotaiii 
atloiitioii ])y tlK» acutorioss of his viows, XN'hi<*li 
ho put foi'wnnl in his own iuipn'ssiv way. 
11 is ])\ipils To^anhMl him as th(' most- original 
amoii^ Iho })roh‘ssoriat , which uuinhortMl at. 
th*^ time many ilistinguisluHl and brilliant 
individuals. 

Thoro can bo no d<xu})t that Jiis \iows iin- 
])rossod not only those? to wlioiu they were 
t^xprossod in class but also a far vvitleT circle? 
in tho J<'re?nch Army. Dining the* six y<?ars 
ho he*ld the? ])osition e>f ])rofe?ssor he? must, 
have? liael nigh on TOO ejfllice?rs pass tlire.aiph his 
hands, whe), ejn le?a\dng tla? Staff Ce)lle?{j:r^ hael 
assimilatcel his eleictrinos anel se*rvcd as e*eMitre?s 
of prof>agat ie.in in all parts eif the? Ai iny. 

On what- diel Foch base? his the>orie;s? On 
the? practice? of war, and he* e’heise? fea- this 
])ur]>ose* in the? first ])lace? tlie? gre*ate*st maste?r 
e)f all time -Napole?on. Xe»w many will say 
that to found me*lhoels eif liandling treiops 
e»n what happone?cl a hundred and mem? years 
age') when tho whole? ceinelitions of war we-re? 
different woulel be foedish. Tliat is boe-nuse? 
those who talk in this way have? never really 


stuelieMl war and hccaiec tlu'V do not appreciate? 
t he‘ \’ilal and unediaiiging pi ine*iple*s u hie*h gniele? 
it; the*v alwiiys reanain the* same though the 
Tiie‘thoels e)f applying them are* alYe‘e*ti*d hy the* 
e?ve*r-c]ianging coialit ieais eif life*. As Foe*h 
himsedf says “ Xo iu\e‘utiou, ue> u(*\\ machiiie*, 
lie? ine*re*ase? in t he? mimhe*r of yeaii’ e?|fe*ct i ve‘s, 
e*an e-hange? the? in«‘xoral)ie? laws of war.” 
Ihit if the? e*olour is always the same, thej 
e'eimpeineiiit parts of the? n('e*(?ssai‘y shaele? v’ary 
with the? age? w hie*li (‘inpleiys eliflhre?nt pre?pa- 
ra.(ie»ns te) ara ive* at it. 

Fire?-nrms e*an hr roughly divi<le*d into 
twe? classe's, those manipulate?* I hy the? inili- 
\’ielual, those? which rj'ejiiire* more? than e)in‘ 
man foj* tliedr e*(rn-ieail working. It is eihvious, 
lie)we?ve?r, that the? e‘fice*ts eihtaincd freim tin? 
ine»ele*rn epiie-k firing haci range* rifle's an* im- 
ineaisnrahly iu advance* <»t the? muske*’t, us t hat 
was sn|)e?rior te? 1 he 1 ra in Igoime*. Tlie? Iate*sl 
feains erf iuae*hine*'gun art* e?sse*n1 irdly we apons 
fe»r tin? indiv idual solilie r, anel mark jirohahly 
the limit erf e?xe-i*Ileaie't‘ in t In* inelivaelind we*apern. 
Mneh tin? sarin* is tian* w itli ie*gard t.o aifillerry. 
'^rhe erjioi jiierns supe'i ierr i( y of moele?i n guns 
erv’ci* therse? e?v<r ln*ferrer <*mployed must he? 
ratent in tin? me*st e*asiial erhserv<?r Vh?i in 
the e.sse?ntials of tin ii* e-ffe-ets, modern weanons 
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only clifftM* friiiu tlioso oiiiployml boforo by 
thoir Huporioi* inaii-killing or inatorial-dos- 
troyiii^ olTocts —i.c., othor tilings boiiig ocpial, 
tboy obtain tho ofTocf- dosircnl in a short or t iino. 

Actifin and r<*action ar(^ fxpial and opposite. 
’’J'lie itiereasi^ in power of weapons has called 
forth nieasures to protect men from them, 
'^riu^ infantry has pone t.o pround, the soldier 
covers his head with the iron-pot of former 
days. K(M*onnaissance in the old sense is 
impossible, but science has taken our re<*on- 
noitr<a*s np into the air, and bombinp and 
machiiu'-pun tire from acM’oplanes both ])lay a 
])art in enemy combat. Ibit all these chanpes 
are merely inttMisilicat ions of old methods 
and invoU'e no chanpe in the main t^t<‘rnal 
principles which pm'de th(»m. 

Put briefly these are : 

1. 1^110 ])rotei*tion of your own communica- 
tions, the attack of the enemy’s. 

2. (Concentration of superior force against 
the point to be attacked. 

War has been defined as an “ affair of 
coinmunicatioiM." That is as true to-day 
as it was in the days of fMiilip of Macedon. 
But modern systems of communication ai*e 
diHerent. Napoleon in 1812 was beaten 
because liis communications, entirely worked 


by horso-carriagi^, were not cafiable of accom- 
plishing the task imposed ut>on them. Ho 
coulcl not feed his Army because ho could not 
bring food to it. Modern armies are entirely 
dependent on their communications for their 
sustenance. They are so huge that the country 
in their immeiliate neighbourhood cannot su])ply 
them with any appn'ciable amount of the food- 
stuffs they retpiirci. T]ie saints reasoning applies 
to ammiinit ion su])])ly. The amount now fired 
by artillery, machine-guns and rifles is so 
enormous that without railways and the 
auxiliary automobik? wagon, an Army would 
tine I itself reduced in a few days to bayonets, 
sabrt's and fists. The necessity for accumu- 
lating the immense amount consumed is one of 
the reasons for the slowness of modern military 
operations. Supply finds it diflicult to keep 
pace with consumption. 

These are examples of the way in which 
primeval rules have been modified, but not abro- 
gated. Very many of tho operations of war 
still pi\x)t round tho attack and defence of 
communications. 

The other and equally important principle 
Is the concentration of superior numbers 
when striking a tactical blow. Here again 
Napoleon’s wars taught a lesson for all time. 
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His great successes were obtairieci by means 
of it, and nothing is more impressive in Ids 
campaigns than the fact tliat often, when 
himself inferior on the whole in numbers, yet 
vvlien he came to batth^ he contrived to be 
sii])erior at the point of impact. From 1 79 b, 
wlien it was C()mparati\ ely easy, up t(> ISl l, 
when it wtis infinitolynut^re diflicnlt, tina? aftin* 
time he did it. This principle hoMs ecp tally 
good at the present time. For it is la^l merely 
necessary to dei'eat the enemy ; to complete siui- 
cess he must be reduced to impoten(*.(\ IMainly, 
therefore, complete concent ration of all avail- 
able force must be made at the decisi\'e point. 

Clausewitz, the greatest of Prussitin mili- 
tary writers, has elaborated and enforced tlu'-^t^ 
two main gidding principles of war with his 
usual wealth of words. It would be a charity 
to military students to rew»‘it(> Iiis strategic-al 
works in one-third of the space they now 
occupy, leaving out his pleonastic [)omposit ies. 
But few CJermans are content with one clear 
word if they caix use six to make tlieii* meaning 
obscure. 

What Foch said in his lectures ho has 
embodied in two books. The one is entitled 
“ Tlie Pianciples of War” (Des Prinripes da la 


m 

Guerre); the other, “The Conduct of War. 
Movements I’reliminary to Hattie" {/V la 
ioudiiite dc la tfuerre. La fnaua^uvre pour la 
hataille). ddiey wtae both founded on the 
lectures which he gave at. the Kreiich StalY 
( ollege l>etuecn 1900 and the next yoar when 
he lelt his appointment. It is not meant 
by this that tla^y had not htaai concia\'ed in 
the main hid'ore this date, hut I90t> found 
his idc»as wttrked into eomplri,, form, and they 
w<‘re published, the tirsl iu May. ItlOl, the 
.stu'ond in 1904. 

“ Kno\\ledu(^ of th.' art of war will not make 
a man a. NapokM>n, but will tt\ieh him wdmt- his 
soldiers can do. It points out the nuxhvs to he 
<H)t>ied, the striking »lt‘eds which have Ixm'il 
nxili/.ed, and thus sm(X)ths t\\o path for those 
who art* gitttxl by Nature with militaiy 
capacity. I bus spokt^ I IragoMurolf, the well- 
known Kus-;ian gt*n(*ral and military w'rit<*r, 
and Foch supports his \dtwvs. “ rin^ prin- 
ciples can bt^ taught ; t htar propt'r applicat ion 
deptxuls on tlx* tapacity of the individual 
carrying them out.” He points out the 
m*cessity for ct)nstant. rtdltxdion on i|ut*stions 
of war. “ Xo one is born into tlm world 
txhicattxl, nor w it h his muscitvs fully dovelopi'd.” 



THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT: A ROAD IN 1 “ RANCH IN 1918. 
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Kxercise is nooiied to dovoloi) both. Thoro is 
no royal roa<l to military knowledge any more 
than there is to any other form of knowledge. 
“ To acquire it continual effort is needo<l. Do 
not the most simple arts require this ? ” 
“ Who would j>rctend to teach in a few seconds, 
or e\ en in a few lessons, f(‘!icing, or horseman- 
sliip ? ” A<ldivssing his class, ho said : “ ^'ou 
will he called on lat<M’ to Ix^ tlu; hrain of the 
ariny ; to-day J say to you, k*arii how to 
think.” As each prf)})lem aris(\s, “ ]>ut to 
yours(‘lf the (jne‘^tit)n, what is it coneta*iu^d 
with- -what’s up ?” Xapolcon himself saicl : 
“No genie conavs to na? secretly to i*eveal 


and which enabled it to gain the successes of 
1866 and 1870. 

It was the want of sufficient numbers of 
such a class, capable of wise reflections and 
decisions, wdiich brought about even with 
Napoleon the disasters of 1812 and 1813. 
Says ^larshal Toeh, “He failed despite his 
ability because the hotly military had only a 
head ; it w^anted must^les, joints and anus to 
animatii so vast a wdiolo.” Tt has been well 
saitl that when the Emperor could keej) 
the entire conduct of the war in his 'own 
hands ht? was suctressful, wdien he had to 
trust to subordinates they failed. In 1796-97, 



what 1 shouhl say of do in unt^xpectod circum- 
stan(‘es, my th'cisions are eomti to as the result 
of rtlkx'tion.” It was the t^utcome tif ])revious 
training and thought which had equipped his 
nund and cnahhvl him to decide what to do 
when each occasion prt^senttMl itself. The 
object, of instruct i(>n such as is gi\ eu in e\'t‘rv 
w cdborganii'tMl Staff t'olh'ge, is, as (JeiUM’al 
lb>niial points out, to develop this habit 
“ w hicli c'uablcs (‘\ (*n mi'diocre minds to 
understatid military ])robhMns, iiifust's into the 
vc'ins of an army the ])?iuciples derived from 
exporieiicf', and guarantt'cs a community of 
th4)\ight from which will arise wdien rccpured 
in<li\idual initiative^ and rational ilispositions.” 
It was this syst(‘m whicli ])roduced the i’russian 
Oeuernl StatT, composed for the most part of 
men of ordinary minds but thoroughlj^ trained. 


in 1800 in Italy, in 1805 in Austria, in 18(Hi-7 
in Prussia, and in 1809 against Austria, lie 
won because all the forces wT^re under his ow’ii 
immediate* imi>uls<>.* In Spain, wdien ho con- 
<hicte<l the war himself, ha was succossbil, 
when he left it to liis marshals they failed, 
and the same was I rue in 1812 in Russia and 
in 1813 in (Jermany. W'cllington only obtaine<I 
tlu^ <‘oumiand of the Si)anish forces in the 
Rt'uinsula in 1813, and for the first time was 
able to direct the whole of the allied armies 
operating in Spain. The results of this common- 
senso arrangement are w’oll known. 

To-day, wdth armies which are fonned of the 
wduile manhood of nations in arms, it is iinpos- 

♦ Til 1809, when the opening inancnuvi't^ of the 
campaign were left to Berthicr, ho mviddled hadly, and 
it took all Xapoloon’s genius to straighten out tho 
Ml nation. 
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[/ Kitn till hy .W I i'.s<-r irt . 


siblo foi'tlui ( Viniiuau<l(M’-iu-( to koop ovory- 
tliing ill )iis own Imiids, nltliou.uh lio may still 
l)t*, as it- woro, t ho Direct or-( Joiu'ral of 0|)cra- 
tioiis. The great('st genius must luivo well- 
trained assistants. W'laai those exist it will 
still be ])ossi})lo to comhiet war on rational 
lines with such a staff of oflicers “ ethicatod 
to the required ])it(di by iiu^thodical work an<l 
scientific instruction, imbued M'ith tla^ same 
s}»irit , animated by the sanm int<*U<M*t ual 
<lis<*ipline, and in numbers sufllcient for the 
workiiii? of the conqdicated machinery of a 
moilern army.” 

Foch's aim, then, was to arraiifzjc a ])roper 
method of instruction for future Stuff OlVicors 
which w^rnild lead t-htMu to understand what 
mtidcrn war really was, and train th(‘m to 
solve its many problems. For this j)uf'ik>so it 
wiis necessary to base the system of education 
on the true Idioory of War <l<a’ived from wars 
lietwoen (uitiro nations such as wca-e first seen 
in the days of Napoleon, and which alone 
represent modern conditions, '^fhe French 
were the first to introduce national service, 
and it enabled tliem to overrun Kiiro])e. 
Then other countries followed the c^xaniple, and 
in 1813— 14' 15 entire nations took the field. 
The days of small enlisted armies are gtuio and 
have disappeared for e\’er. When war breaks 
out between two nations the whole force that 
each can yjroduco steps into the arena. 

It w’ould bo impossible in the space available 
to do more than give an outline of Foch’s 


\iews, but it is po-sihU'> to put the rcadci* r/// 
roumnf with his main lines of thought. 'Theni 
is nothing startling in th<MU ; he oxpr<^ssly 
states that the U^ssons h<» inculcates ai’(^ foiindiMl 
on the st-udy of t he cniujiaigns of Xapoleon. 
Napoleon himself said : ” 'The ]>rincipU^s of 

war are those in acc()rdance with which gr(M\t; 
commanders have acted whose gn*at deeds are 
recordinl in history,” aial he la lii‘ved that 
the rules for t h<^ r‘on<luc( of w ar conI»I he found 
by tilt? study of tlu> ]'(H*or‘ds of great com- 
manders. ” It is therefon* not. astonishing 
that w’c» — v.e., th»^ French — should st'ck them 
in the history of tin* wars of Na|>ok‘on.” 

Foch naturally jliffers from t host' wht> look 
\ipon military opci’idioiis as a sfx'cies ol chess, 
and points out. that “ the»>ries uhic'h seek to bo 
exact by being mathematically has(*d on 
<‘ertain given data, ha\a‘ thi‘ mi.shatune of 
being radically at fault b<-cause they leave out 
of consideration tla^ Fimst important, factoi' of 
the probkMii, about which fh(‘re is no certainty 
whether in eojucption or cx<‘< utioM, t)a» living 
fa<‘t, witli his feelings, moral, intellectual 

aiul [)hysical; whih* tiying to construct an 
exact scien<*c, tliey forg(*t that wai, fai 
from being an exact sci<*uc<\ is a tenible and 
passionati^ tirama.’ ” * As Fo< h p«>ints out, 

^JoniiT^TTiuVUc lee of flu- plna-r, t.ut t«ilr<l to k‘Vo 
.on-Hloration t.. flie j. yr hoI<.;.'irMl yul 
war. OUiuM'wit/ ro|>i«- Ur- phi di a blight 

variation, c alling it »» ‘ l»Ioo«ly anil i .bionute ilrainn.” 

Xapoleon oimmiil «>p thi- wholo matter in ono terso 
plirabc* ; “ I oir the in* ntal i^ to the phy>ical as itireo 
to one.” 
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to forgot this would bo as absurd as “if you 
attoTuptod to toach riding by instructing tho 
man as to tho various parts of a horso )>y moans 
of a lay figuro. Who is thoro who would over 
think of touching erpiitation after this fashion 
without taking into consideration tho life, tho 
brooding, tlio tomporamont of tho animal, or 
without mounting it ? " Tiio.'>ri(M which pro- 
vidti for everything in war must fail, V>ecause 
Uf) situation is over exactly reproduced, 
b(^ea\iso tluae must arise situations which 
meticulous tlavay cannot foroscM), because 
ov^ory tlu^ory which endeavours to lay 
down hard and fast rules for tho conduct 
of man must fail when a situation arises which 
differs from all the situations which have l>een 
taught. War is not a sciencre, it is only an 
art bas(Ml on a few sim[)le rules, tho application 
of which must vary to nuxjt the re(piireinents 
of ac*tuality. 

Austria carried out tlavse false views to tho 
highest possible point at tlu^ time of tho Frorieh 
Kt^volution, out -Krodorickiiig Frederick, not 
tlu^ Frederick of tho Silesian Wars, but tho 
Frederick of his old age when he <l<^generatefl 
into a mere bar rack -s<piar(^ petlant. Napoleon 
blew all this rubbish to bits in 1805 and 
finishing tho weak which tho wars of the 
l^oj>ublic had commenced. On his methods, 
because in their essentials tlu\y are eternally 
true, Foeh tlaa'ofore bases his t ('aching. He 
also points out the falseness of the j)hrase that 
war can only bt^ h^arned in war, for that would 
knive us without guidance in tlu* first opera- 
tions. A nation which went to war imbued 
with such motions wc^uld be iiu'v itably beaten 
wluMi (healing with a!i adv( rsary who kraav his 
business better. This was clt^arly shown in 
th(‘ cas<* of Frt'd<M*ick the (heat. Tlu' Thitth^ 
of IMollvvitz, his bapivnic de feu, in which la: 
was hiindsoiiK'ly Ix'ati'ii by tlu‘ Austrians, 
sluaved him the necessity for study, for de- 
veloping tlu‘ theories which h(( substHpK'ntly 
put in i)ra(‘t i(M'. Hut it is only absolute 
monarchs who (‘an tt'ach t ht'nis(»lv('s the art of 
war by practising it. wh(‘n ignorant on tlu' 
battl(‘fit'ld. (h'lK'rals who indulge in this game 
are usually at on(*e removed from their employ- 
ment . 

The great charn\ of Foch’s teaching is the 
clear exposition of well-<‘onsidered and well- 
tiknl methods. “ The truth is that on the 
battle(i(d(i no one studies, one simply applies 
what or\(* knows. It follows that to be able 
to do evi'ii a little one must know mucli and 


that thoroughly. Thus is to be explained tho 
weakness of tho Austrians in 186(5, who ought 
to have learned much from the war of 1851), 
but had learned mjthing. On the other hand, 
tho Prussian, who had not fought since 1815, 
understood it, but did not know how to carry 
it out.” This is clearly shown in tho records of 
the battles of they Prusso -Austrian wars which 
tocin with examples of barrack-srpiaro tactics 
as op]>ost:»d to tho proper tactics of the battle- 
field. Tho Prussian Captain May’s two pam- 
phlets, ” Tact ical Retros])(^ct ” and ” The 
Prussian Infantry in the War of 186(5,” sliow 
clearly the faults committed. Hut knowledges 
(;an only bo bascul on study of facts, and in 
peacu^ th(? only facts which can be studied are 
to be found in the n'cords of military history. 
The well-known Cerinan Ceneral von Peucker 
remark('d that “ The loss an army lias had of 
a.(;tual expc'rienco in w’ai‘, tlu^ more is it n(«*essai y 
to have recourse to militaiy history for instruc- 
tion. ... In peace lime it is the true method 
of studying war, deducing from it the fixed 
prir^ciplcs of tho art (jf war.” 

What, form w ill this teaching born of historical 
studies, to be developed by further historical 
studies, take ? ” A theory of war which can 

be taught, and in the sha|)e of a doctrine, 
which you will be taught to apply. Hy this 
is mcnint the conception and the putting in 
practice, not of a .seienee of war nor of a rigid 
dogma outside of wiiicli there is nothing but 
heresy, but a (‘certain number of indisputable 
principles which when once established an^ 
of rariable application ac(‘ordiiig to cir- 
cumstanci's.” 

Foch's main argument with regard to the 
conduct of war is thus exprc'ssed : ” War as 

1 shall study it is positive in its nature and 
admits only positive and comphTe soluth^ns. 
No rt'suU can be obtained without forc e ; 
if ther('fort( you wish for the desired result, 
d(Jvclop force to the higlu‘st ])oinf jjossihle 
and aj)ply it. If you wish to make tla? enemy 
fall back, binit him ; and t(3 do this there is 
only one way, battle. 

Ao victory is possible v'ithout battle. As 
dausewit/. said : “ X’^ictory can only bo bought 
by blood; if unwilling to pay the price do not 
make war. So-called humanitarian reasons 
put forward against this argument if admitted 
w'ill <^nly lead to your being beaten by a loss 
sentimental advt^rsary.” It is wrong, as 
von dor Goltz. points out, “ to regard the object 
of w^ar as tho execution of finely calculated 
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General Pfitaln, Commander-in-Ghief of the French Armies ; Field-Marshal Sir U. Haij, Commander- 
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riianceuvros when it should bo tlio aiiiiihilation 
of the adversary.’’ The Austrian generals 
opposed to Napoleon in 1700 said : “ Js it 

impossible for us to disregard oven the most 
elementary principles of Die Art of War as 
this Bonaparte does ? ” One of them subse- 
c|uently remarke<l that “ he plainly knows 
not hiiiif of war ; ho (h)es not go into winter 
<piarters.” But lu? di*l re.ach the (^nv'irons 
of Vienna in 171)7. 

Modern war only recognizes onc^ ai'gumont - 
the tactical argument of battle. For this 
jjurposo it <hnnands all the forces possible 
and ref|uir<is strategy to provuk> them. In the 
battle it makes use of all these for tho shock 
of collision. This is tht^ one and only idea 



I LaJayctU. 

GENERAL SIR H. H. WILSON, 
Chief of Imperial General Staff. 


f<a* tho cemduct of battle — fight with the 
greatest number possible. 

^ Hokling these views, it is not surprising to 
find that Foch is an uncompromising advocate 
of the offensive in \Nar. Modern war only 
recognizes one object, the destruction of the 
enen\y’s army — fnittle, tho overthrow- by force. 
It was the inaiuspriag of Napoleon's method. 







f 
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[Ufftjaniin' 

GENERAL WEYGAND, 

A Studio Portrait of Foch’s Chief of the Staff. 

\\'h<‘n invading Saxony in ISOfi he w-rote to 
Soiilt : “ There is nothing I desire mor<‘ than 

a great battle.” 3te had it on October If, 
and at .haia and .Auerstedt the might of Prussia 
was humbkMl in tho dust. .Clause wit z followcil 
out the same idea : ” Napoleon always went for 
his objective without bothering about the 
(aieiny's strategic plan, knowing well that all 
depiaids on tactical results and neve; doubting 
that he would gain them, everywhere and on 
all occasitais he sought for battle.” Ah^Itke 
pointed out that the first objective of eveiy 
commander should bo the enemy’s main 
force. When t)n August 17 ho drove over 
the battlefield of IMars-la-Tour, which he knew 
full well had been only won by the tenacity 
of tho Ik'd and Ihth Army Corps against 
superkir numbers, ho remarked, ” This proves 
to mo that one can nevor bo too strong for 
the day of battle.** 

Foch sums up his views thus : “ Seek out 

the enemy’s armies, the centres of the hostile 
I'ower, beat and destroy them. For thi.s 
])urpi)so choose tho shortest road and tho 
siirest tactical methods. This is tho very 
essence of modern w’ar. Tho decision of battle 
i'^ tho only criterion of value; it alono results 
in a conqueror and a conquered. Tho 
former becomes master of the situation, tho 
latter must submit himself to the will of 
liis adversary. Hence no mere strategical 
movomonts avail against tactical results. 
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\’ictory is won only by battle.” ^lany aro 
the examples to bo found in military history 
ill wliich soeminj;?ly favourable strategical 
situations have been knocked to piecc^s by the 
opponent winning the tactical results of 
collision. Hence, there is only one way of 
<loaling with the enemy ; it is to hrat and 
overthrow him. 

Shock is needed, and this is compostni of two 
factors, mass anti mov’tanent. '^fhe tactics 
of the battk^field must bo tactics of movement. 
It follows that wht^ther on the olTtaisive or 
defensive the order of fighting musi be one 
of movement i.f., of attack -and indeotl this 
must also be the law for strategy. For as 
the blow administered must ho as lieavy as 
possible, the basic condition, th<» ]3t)stulate of 
every strategical act, must be to concentratt^ 
oil the troops pos.sibte. This also iMH)lH*s move- 
ment. Moveiiuait, thcrefort*, is a ronctltio stne 
qua non of strategy as well as tactics. 
Napoleon’s dictum, Actirtyc, aetiviti\ tictirifc\ 
t'itcsse^ applies in all operations of war. 

Focifs \'iews as here extendiMl and e\plaine<l 
are taktai chiefly from his work, ” Des Principcs 


de la Ouerro.” Ili^ second book, ” De la 
ronduite de la (hicrn': La Mameuvre pom- 
la Mat iille ” is e(|na!ly emphatic in its teac'hing. 
It is based on a study of the Franco-! {orman 
war of 1S70-1, up to and including the Pattleof 
(iia\t'lotte, and eiitorccs once mort> the lessons 
taught in t hit I 'riiicip(*s.'* *■- ModiM-ii war 
reeogni/.es only one aiguiucnt -forco. Only 
after bleating down the ad\o!-s!uy in battle and 
finishing him by piUMiit, is it. jiossiblo to 
flisc.uss matters with hiiu. Strategy t horefore 
must be directed to one end otdy, to pro\ i»io 
the most fa\ ourabie oondit ions foi‘ bat t le. This 
battle gained, a new phaso is begun, the I'nd 
of which is another battle, d’hus eveiy cain- 
]>aign consists of a serios of strategical com- 
binations, (-a(*h of which is (‘oinpicteil by a 
grt^at battle.” The main ]>rinciples of strategy 
must always be adhered to. .\s \a|)oleon said ; 

Strategy is an ai-t based on eei’tain rules, 
which no one forgets. All the- gn-at geneials 
of anfiijuity and all tJiose who have follow-eil 
worthily in theii* footsteps only aehiiwed great 
things because they had assimilated the natural 
rules aufl principles of the art of \v ir. . . . 
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[.-I //tv the htst by .Auguste yfaillani. 


Tlioy stK-cooil.Hl l«'<aus« of this assiiiiilatioii. tlic int-ii aro nothing.” Xow ho did not moan 

howovor hold thoir ontorprisos or tho wid.-- 1>y this that tho men woro to ho rogardod ns 

sproad naturo of thoir suooossos.” automata, wliirh was tho method of Frodorick. 

Hnl l-'ooli, liko flansowitz, and indootl like and is largely tho modem (ierinan method, 

all tho groat writers on modern war, fully What ho meant was that tho influence of the 

nnd<*rstood how gn>at a part tlio mental ttton is to ho seen in all parts of war the 

(portion of man pla^s in tho life and rleath influence of tho t'omtnamler-in-(_'hief \\'hose 

st niggles of a campaign, and it is for this management of war inspires confidence among 

mason that the former again and again emplia- his subordinate leaders and is thus extended 

sizes the necessity for hearing this in mind. tn tho whole Army. How often <lid the cry of 

Napoleon said : “ In war the man i.s everj'thing. “Vivo I’Empereur,” heard on the battlefield 
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prosage the comiixoncemont of a decisive 
niancBiivro. The eoininander of an army can, 
if ho be wise, inspire confidence in his subordi- 
nate leadei’S and so on down to the battalion 
leaciers, thc^ platf)on leaders, and oven those 
who by their example fire the sjnrits of small 
gi'oups. This moral innuence, so intangible, 
so impossible to define, is the most. im[)ortant., 
the most tiffec^t-winning factor of war, 

.Koch foiimled no new school of war : ratlier 
did he breathe new life into the dry hones of 
what had once been the great scdiool of Napf)l(*-<^n 
— misunderstood and reiuleri'd us<‘l(^ss by neglect 
and obli\’iou. Tie is a great oNamplo of tiu' 
fMliicated soldier. K(»eh apprt'ciafed tlie 
lessons taught by th(» oaiTy .Ktn’olutionary W ars 
and by the muddli^s of the hugi^ inchoate masses 
of the American War of lSt»2-tio. In ])oili cases 
iho indeterminate results so ofttai setai woni 
enlir(‘ly du(^ tf) tln^ fai't- that th(» ^^ubordinate 
U‘ad(H*s knew in.) moi‘t» about, war than tins men 
they were su|)|-)ost>. 1 to lead and were (lu‘n^f(»ro 
totally incvipablo of inspiring <MHihtl(‘ne(' iti 
tlaan. The worhi in general does not \nider- 
stand that Kn'deriek, Napoleon, W'<'lliugton, 
Moltk(', Lee and Koch w(M’<‘ all m(*u who had 
stiulied their professions. Frederick was not 
m<»r(‘ly Jving, but also >\ inilit.u’y >tu(lenl ; his 
writings ar(' known to all, Xa])ol('on owed his 
af>f )ointment to th(‘ Army of Italy t o tlu‘ plan he 
suggested for cariying <»u the war against th<^ 
Aust 1 ians aiul Sardinians. Wellington earn<‘d his 
eoimnand in Spain larg(‘Iy by tlie sngg«*st io?i.s 
which he submitted to the llritisli (h)\ernmeut. 
aud to tfu‘ idality lie had displayc'd in India. 
1 1 is meuK a'aiidum on the pi’obabU^ outcome* of 
Napoleon’s campaign of IS12 is a mast(*rpie< e ; 
Jiis dispatches art^ full of wise military ohse*rva- 
tions. lbi ti)ld Sir .fohii Shaw Kenneely that 
all Ills life lie liad studieal war. Of ^loltke^ 
naught neeal Ix’t said ; he is w<*ll known to ha\'<^ 
bef*n a liard aiul eontiuuoiis student, as his 
writings show. Lee was a man who liad )hm*ii 
an instruetor and writer. All ti\t> men wen*, 
not only great (lenea’als; they were great 
writia*s on wau*. Koch w reite* as wt*ll as any of 
his ]nedoc(^ssors and lu' showed in dexMls that 
bo wns not a mere man of words. 

Tt may here bo jioiiitod out that lAu*.h lays 
the greatest stress on flisei[)line, witlioiit which 
nn army is nselc.-’s because iinratiable eif combineel 
effort. It is discipline whieVi enables tbe efforts 
of the individuals to be joined together for the 
common piirpose, wliich enables the (Ann- 
marider-iii -Chief to combine tlie many units 


into one coherent whole for his object, the 
ilefeat and destruction of the eiHMuy. lutclli- 
gent discipline raisi>s the spirit of the Army 
and produces eniilidiMiei^ and mutual n^lianee. 
It naturally follows that. Kt>eh lays g!*eat str('^>s 
on the psychic side ot war, tliose in<UMinit(^ and 
yet. ]>lain!y e\ idem factors which afleet the 
em4>ti<nis, w liich difteriait iate gi'eai from 
iiuHlitK-n* Iciideis whetluM' at. the h<*ad of armies 
or nu‘rely suhiinliiiate li'ad(‘rs. 'I’lu'st' feelings 
ma\ he prest'ut, lint dormant, in any army ; the 
great leader* calls them out. IMainly he holds, 
like? NaptiU'oii, that they furnish the greater 
part of success in war. 

Tx‘t us now see how t'oeh a]i]i1ie4l his th(‘oi ies 
We h^tt him at the t]eoli* Supei*iem*e de (Juerie. 
Ill 11)01 h<^ was posted to tin* 2l)t h Hegiiiuait. 
ot Artilhay, and two yt'ars later was made a 
full (‘olftnel and t i*ansfei i*(*d to t he .‘•.'it h K(*gimen|, 
oi A!*til|ei‘\ at* \ amies. Aft»‘i‘ a slay of t.wt> 
y<*ars in this oust he* fouinl himself l>a(*k on 
t h<» St*dT as (Miii‘f Staff (iniri*!* i»f tin* eth Army 
Corps at Orlc'aiis. In ll)t)7 hi* \)(*(*ame a. 
^lajor-< Jenera I, and reei'ived the command of 
the artillery «»i the. same army corps. After 
a slay of a f<''»\’ months tlierii he was nominated 
by Monsieur (leorges ( 'li'*meiieeau, Pi’csideiit of 
the (‘ouneil, to the post for wliieli he was so 
well titled, the (‘oinmaiid of 1 h(» ta*ole de 
(Juerre. .\n amusing aiiee.dnte is told of 
the intei*\ iew' between these two men : 

I offer von the command of tin* l*]eo[(> de 
( hierre." 

“ ’^riiank you, .Monsieur le I’resideni, hut, von 
are clouht l(*ss maiwan? that I Jiave a hrol.liei* 
w Jio is a Jesuit. V 

( ’ll •mence‘ni n*p!ied, “ 1 l<tiow* it, hut. 1 don 
can*, a hang. ^^)U will maki* good oflicers. 
that's all that's wanted.'’ 

In 1 1) 1 1 , I icing promot ed 1 o he Lieut . - ( »’enera I, 
lie was s(*nt to I'ommaii'l the I !5t h l)i\isii>ii at. 
(.’Iiaimiont . In l)eeeml)er, lt)l2, he I’eceiviMl 
the t'ommand of t he. St h Army t oi'ps at Ihnirge^', 
an<l in .August, of the next vi*ai* he was trans- 
fern*d to llin 201 h Aiim> Corps at Naric*>, an 
important command, a-^ it was one ot the 
frontier army eorp.^, and her*o he was when 
war hnJv<^ out. His corps formed par*t- of 
the Second Ar*my under* (ieiieral CasteJnau, 
wlio, as soon as war- was certain, or’ilenul t h(^ 
<lefeuee,s of the ( h-and (’ouronrie to bti (*om- 
pleted to give some ])roteetion to th<? otherwise 
open town of Naiu y. Koeli, in accordance with 
lii*^' view that no defence should be passive. 
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pushocl on his troops towards tho frontier to doveloperl his plan. The objective of the 

Chatoau-Salius, and his corps was deployed (jJormans was the (iap of Charmos, whicli led 

by the evening of August 19, 1914, north and back in the direction in which they wished 

<»ast <)f tlio forest theri>, ferniing a defensive to go, and the capture of which would hav^e 

flank to (?over the French operating to tlio greatly facilitated their advance behind the 

south, lie successfully attacked the (Germans French lino westwards. Dubail with the 

on the 20th, but was afterwards obliged to First Army hold the Gormans in front, while 

rotrcMit, in confonnity with the other troops Castt'hiau with the Second Army struck them 

of Castolnau’s Army, to the Meurthe, The in flank. It was a very congenial task to Foch. 

German plan of campaign hatl comprised a On August 24, 1914, advaiuung witli the 

<iouble turning of the French flanks ; their greater part of the 20th Cor£)S (leaving only a 

right advaruring through llelgium was to suflicient garrison in the works of the Grand 



[Official pfiottjgra/'H» 

KING GEORGE IN PARIS WITH GENERALS lOCH, HAIG. PfiTAIN AND 

ROBERTSON. 

strike the left flank f>f the French, destroying, Couronne) lie attacked the Germans and held 
of course, the “contemptible” Riitisli Army them. The next day lie ordered a general ad- 

in the priM'css ; their left was to turn the vance of his corps. The Germans, after some 

Freiuth right, drive it liaek, and get behind nisista nee, wer*e driven back with loss. It was a 
the forces holding the line from Verdun to the severe defeat for the (iermans, and brought up 
west. Mut when Gastehiau Avith the Secoial AA'ith a round turn their offensi\^o in the h^ast. 

and Dubail with the First Army retired uiuler It ended all possibility of carrying out their 

piessuro of the Germans, the latter pushed on original jdan of campaign. That the defeat 

hastily to carry out this plan towanls Lune- was felt to bo a heavy one is proved by a 

\ ille, marching by the works of the <4nind Geriuaii wireless message of August 27. “ Do 

Gouroime. So doing, they exposed their not under any circumstances let the ^imies 

flank to a count or-attack. Tho two arinios of tho West know the chock to our armies of 

had lost touch of one another, and tho First the Fast.”* Joffre issued a General Order 

lui.l boon aoveroly haudlo.l, but by tho 22na .Hanot.u.x, HUloire lUu.lri de la Guerre de 19U, 

they were in contact again, and Castelnau Vol. V., p. 42. 
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thankinpc the two anaies for thoir successful 
opomtioiis ou August 27, and tlio next day 
further iastructioas for thoiu to contiauo to 
lioldf tlio Geruiau anaies. Tliis was of the 
utmost iiai)ortnaen. The Allied Armies ia the 
West had hetm pressed ])aek, and Joffro was 
waiting for the pro[)or moiaeat to tura oa the 
onomy. It was therefon^ necessary to stop 
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GENERAL MAUNOURY. 
Commanded the 6th French Army defending 
Paris, September 1914. 


his further advauco ia J..orTaiae to turn the 
right of the Fjeiicli lino. Jlut whoa the 
situation oa the Fast Inicnme satisfactory, 
Joffro dotonaiaod to call Focli to a. higher role 
tlian ho had yet uadortakea. Tlie >Ji*ith Anay 
wliicli Joffro was foraiiag for liim, was coin- 
posed as follows: the 11th, which iachahMl the 
Moroccan Division, and 11th Corps from the 
Fourth Array, the 42rid Division fj*om the 
lit h l.Vn ps, the 52nd and liOth Kesorve Divisions, 
au<l the 0th (Cavalry Division. The newly 
uistituted force j'epresonted about 100,000 men. 

The Hritish and French Annies facing the 
centre and right of the Germans had boon foi'ccd 
ha(4v. lint although compell<»<l to retreat 
General Joffro had always kept heforo liim the 
intention to turn on the enemy as soon as 
jircuuistancos allowed. 

On September 4 cavalry reconnaissances an<l 
the reports of the airmen of the Allies s1iovv<h1 
that the Gorman right foi'inod by Kluck’s A?*my 
was moving towards the south-east, having given 
Ufj the direct advance on Paris. The moment 
had come to resume the offensive. 

The positions of the Allied forces under Joffro 
Mere as follows : On the extreme loft was 
^laimoury with the Sixth Army between Paris 


and ^Icaux. Next came the British iindcr 
Field Alarslail luvnch south of Couloininicrs. 
i lieu th<» bifth .Army under Fi*an(*liet <rbjS|)eroy 
south of Aloiil Jail ail. Tho Ninth Arniy cinne 
next, holding from Cc/anne to Somnu'sous. 
After this was the Fourth Army, commanded 
by Laiiglo ili> Car^\ from Somna\sous to tla* 
ojjsi of \ it ry-le-Fi‘anrois, fi*om w hicli jjoint 
tho 'Thinl Ai'my uiidfa* Sarrail prolonged the 
lino to \ erdun. Hank t)f this f»)rce was 

protectetl from Vertliai to the \'osges by the 
Third, Second aiul First Ai*inios and hy »i 
detachment in Upper Alsjict^ 

Tho order was given by . I off re for the count 
aitack to coinmenc<» on the (Ith. 'Tlie Sixth 
Army and tla^ ])arts of tho 1st Ficwich Cavalry 



(iKNERAL I KANCHET IVHSPKREY. 
Commanded the 5th b'rench Army defendin;^ 
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In the photograph he is seen decorating the famous 
airman (jijyneincr. 

Corps available were phased at t Joiiei al 
AlaiiiKMiry’s disjjosit ion, and la? was oi’clerod to 
who«*l round on his rij^Iil a,nd m<»ve oti t h(5 
Ourcjj in tlio goju^ral tlirrclioii Chat<mu- 
Thiorry to attack tlio flank of tho 1st (hu’jnari 
Army tlienj moving ifi a smith-easterly direcr- 
tion. TIh 5 British were also to conviu't to tho 
right to HU thf^ gap botwoiai thf» Sixth and the 
Fifth Armies and tlion to advance and join 
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in tlio general offensive rnovomfjnt in the 
direction of Montiiiirai. The 2iicl Cavalry 
Corps was to keep up connexion between the 
Hritish find the Fiftli Army. Tlie latter was to 
close slightly on its left and was to be in readi- 
n<iss to attack from south to north. Koch wa.s 
to <H)ver the right of the Fiftli Army. I'ho 
Fourth Army was to attack the front and flanks 
oi the 1st, and 2nd ( ha*m*m Armies, while tiu) 
'Fhird Army, guarding itself agjiinst- attack f-om 
1 luMiort h-cMist waste mrive westward to attiu*k 
the h^ft flank of the enc*my’s force's which wt‘re 


marching towards the west of the Arsronne. 
These two armies were to act in coixibmation. 
They formed the right of (leneral Jofire’s force, 
the cent re of wdiich was constituted by the Ninth 
Army, the loft being the Fifth Army, the 
lhitL->li and the Sixth Army. 

The situation was such that the Ninth Army 
received a good deal of the enemy’s attention. 
lM)ch had distributed his troops as follows. 
The 42nd Division on the left w'as in touch with 
the iMfth Army. 'I’ho Moroccan Division was 
on its right, tlien came the 0th Corps about 
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Foro-Champonoiso with advanced posts towards 
]\Ioi*ain-le-J^etit ami tho north of the marsh of 
Saint Gond. Tho 11th Corps hidd thc^ lino to 
Sommosous. Tho 9th (Cavalry Division kept 
toiicli with tho left of the Fourth Army. 
The instructions issued to Foch vvijro to covta* 
tho right of tlio Fifth Army l.iy liolding the 
southern debouches of tfio mar.di of St. (Jond 
and detaching a part of his force to the [ilatcau 
north of Cezami(\ 

To carry out t he instructions roceiv c<l Foch 
made tlio following dispositions. 'J’hc 42n<l 
Division was jdaced across thti i-oad 
from F porn ay to Ce/aiine on tho line 
M «)ii( lenient -Saint I’ri x. - V’illoi aaiv o- h\s-( ‘ha rlc- 
v ille, tho JMoroccan Division being on tho right 
of this line, and in toucli with the h'ifth 
Army. 4’o tho right again was tho 9th (‘orps 
liolding tlie ground about Fere ( ‘hain[»enoise, 
with its outposts towards Morain-lo-i*t5t it 
and north of the marsh of St. (hind. Tho 
llth Corps about Soiunu'sous lu'ld tho road 
from (9ialons-sur-Marne to Arcis-sur-Aubo, 
and on its right tla^ 9th Cavalry Division 
(.••amected up tho Ninth Aiiiiy with (h(‘ Fourth. 
TIh) r)2nd and 00th Jloserve J )iv'isioiis w’oro in 
n^sorve. 

The fighting began on SeptcanlMU- f>, and th<^ 
Ot-h (‘orps had to withdraw its advanced posts 
to th(' south of t he St. ( Jond marsh, w here it. 
still held the di4)ouches. ddie llth (’orps had 
also to fall back. Foch’s orders for 1 hc' next 
day were for t ho 12nd and Moroccan Divisions 
to advance confoiining tlnar movcna'iit to that 
of the 10th (’or|)s, the right of the Fifth .\riny. 
d'lic 9th (’orps was to hold the siaithcrn edge of 
the 1 ‘oads coming through the marsh of St. 
(hind. The llth Corfis was to hold on to the 
line of wool Is south of tk Mry-l<‘- K<*pos and 
Ntirmeo, endeavoui'ing if possible to advaia*e 
in t.ho direction of Clamanges and (’olligny. 
One of the Kesia-ve Divisions was brought u[) 
to strengthen its right. Tfa* 9th Cavalry 
Division w'as still to keep touch with the 
Fourth Army. On tho 7th tfie Nint h Ai’iny was 
attacketl wdth great violenee. The (iei'maus 
}>lainly desired to penetrate (he French lin<» on 
Foeh’s right and as.sailod the llth (’orps with 
very heavy artillery lire and severe infantry 
assaults. It was comjiellcfl t(.i fall back to the 
line of tho river Maiiriene, as also w’as the 
Reserve Division on its right. Rut tlie latter 
made a eountor-attack aiid (.This enabled the 
llth Corps to come somewdiat mori) forward 
again. The loft of the Army (42iid and Moroc- 


can Div isions) was also attiusked, hut heat hack 
the Germans and in turn pushed them back to 
the north of (he St. (ioiid marslavs. 

Fo<h at once appi cidat t'd th(^ position and 
took steps to inc(*t i( . lie dctermiianl to bring 
tlie 12nd Division fi'om (he It4*t to the light of 
his line w hn*h was ( hn moi'o hardly prt^sseil, 
and askcil Francli»‘t d'l^’spcr^'y (o lill up the 



FOCH IN MIS srUDV. 

gap (lius made liy ('xt ending th(‘ righf. <)f (he 
HMh ( ‘oips, tlu‘ righl. wing division of t fie 
Fifth Army, to fill the gaj). 

On the 9th the (ha man attack's w<ae r»,e 
• U’vvcd in all their loriM*. The Moroccan Di- 
vision was s(‘veF'.‘I\' pres-.ed, hut the timely 
suc<-onr of the 12n<l Division marcliing behind 
it. to tlic right, which sent up some of its 
artillery, saved it. Th«^ llth Co»-ps, however, 
attacked in greatly superior nnmhers, was 
obliged to fall hacK:, thus exjFosing t h<* rij'ht 
of file 9th Coips, which alsvO yielded giouml. 
4’he (Jernians pic.ssc(l foivvard to pcnctralo 
through till* gap; fait the oppoiliiiM* arrival 
of the 42nd Divi.sion stopper! th«i (hnnian 
arlvan(H» and won thr* day. For the new 
arrivals took the ( German <*olumns in Hank, 
and what was ev’en moir- important, surprisoil 
the (iernian commanrl which had not exp<M.*tod 
tlio afipca ranee of frr?sh troops and did not 
know \vh(*th('r these poitiairled an uttacik 
ill force. As Fra h has himself sairl, A 
battle is won when one refuses to acknovviodgo 
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one is beaten,” and, “ the best method of 
defeneo is to attack.” The next day the whole 
Ninth Army advanced. 

A« I -Marshal Froncli said in his dis- 

patch, the ]>attl(s as regards tlio Sixth 
Frencli, the British Army, the Fifth and 
Ninth French Annies, may be said to have 
conclud(?d on the evening of Sopteinbor 10, 
whtm the enemy iiad Ixum driv^en )mck to the 
line Soissons-Bcanis, witli a loss of thonsaivls 
of ]irisoners, many guns and enormous masses 
of transpcirt. The (ierman 1st and 2nd 
Armies were in full retrt^at, tlieir whole fj»rce 
was driven V.ack to the Aisne. For this great 
sucetjss, so far as the right- of the Allied Armi^^s 
in qia*stiun is conc(»rned, the result was larg(jly 
due to the hrilliant maineuvro of (teiieral 
Foch. 

Th<? war was now about to assinm^ another 
]>hase. ddio first e,l‘forts of the ( Sernums had 
failed lioth on tlMa'i* right au<l left. They 
eeas(?d t(> makts any effort from Loi'raiias ))ut 
th(\v did ind- give up their efforts t<i turn the 
right- of the Allied Annies. ddi('y wtMur de- 
sirous of cutting the British commuuicatious 
as well as of crusliiiig our “ eofiU^upt ihle ” lit t-h^ 
Army. They wished to get round the Allied 
flank to cut a way to Calais Joffro ha<l bc*en 


perfectly aware of tlie enemy’s intention, and 
also felt himself quite capable of stopping it, 
Maunoury’s Aimy, the Sixth, was, as has been 
soon, on the left, and was ordered to the right 
bank of the Oise on September 11, and four 
days later another Anny Corps was given to 
liim. Castelnnu, ho longer needed in Lorraine, 
whore the German advance had been definitely 
stoppcul, was brought to tht) Western front, 
given throe divisietis and sent to prolong 
Maura )ury’s front to the north. There had 
now bt^giin that race for tlu‘ sera which oTily 
lei'iiiiiiated wIhmi both sitles rested their flanks 
on it. Castelnau's extension was met by the 
( ijerman (>th A'’my, wdiich could not ])ass it. 
W hen the (deniian eavahy under von Marwitz 
tried to push through hef,w('ou Arras and 
Bapaujuo tlu^ Fi’ouch cavah’y haiTod its way. 

h'ocli had already ])laved an im])ortaiit 
strategical paid, on two oc(*asious, his flank 
atta<‘k at the }>attl(‘ for thi[) of (.‘hariiies, and 
with the Niiifh Army in the ccaitre of the 
FrtMich Army at the battle of f la' Marne. Ht* 
was to ]>lay a still mort‘ important part on tiie 
l(ift of the Allied line'. On Octoljer 4, 1914, 
,h»ffn' tt4egraph(‘d to him that he was to act 
as his <h'puty and to take over ( lu^ cjnmuand 
of the gi*onp formed l.>y Casleluairs and 
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GENERAL l OCH DECORA I’lNG BEl.GIANS IN THE PRESENCE OF TliE 

BELGIAN KING. 


^liiiulTiviy's Aniiu's.* This was the p;iiai‘d of 
tlio nxtroirio l(‘£t. ilauk. Hio sitiiatioii on this 
]»art of the lino ^vas a coiniilioatoil on<». The 
l^ol^iaii Army was kiuiwii to h«'! in a |MTiloiis 
jiosition ; part was on the fj'ontior, bnt a 
eoiJsidcM'ablo part was also at. Antwt*rp. On 
iho Otli this town was abandtaiod to its in- 
tJN'itabk^ fate, and the Holuian garrison, stvon^f h- 
oiicd by 1 ho hritish 7th Corps, 1 ho ^Ird J British 
Cavalry l)i\ision aial a brigade of Fi*oiu*h 
Fnsilita's Marin, eomiuoiicod to fall l^aek t<» Iho 
^"sor and the eoast. 

JOarly in October, 191-1, Sir Jolin t^eneh had 
h^lt iho neet>ssity for bi’injrin^ tin' greatest, 
possible force to liear in support, of the jaathei'n 
flank of the Allies in older tt) outflank t.ho 
ouoiny offocdively. As the position on the 
Aisno was then faii-ly s(‘em*e lu^ thmi^ht the 
Ih it ish Army mi^lit be mores ef’h'et lud ly 
iise(l and desired to move it towards the 
iiorthorii (aid of tiu? Allied line, whe,i’(? also it 
would be i^a,si<ir to sup])ly it from Kn^land. Ibj 
tliseussed the situation with (Jetieral Jo If re, who 
fell in with his views, and tlie operation was eom- 
lueneod on October .‘I and coTiipleted on 
Oetobei* 19, The British w ei’o now on the 
left of the French, who supptirttHl them diri*ctly 
by the 87th Territorial Division in Ypres anti 
Vlamertinghe and by the 89th Territorial 

* Moinl’hny had been given an army er>inposed nf 
the T«^rritorial divisions under Qcnerfil Brugere, and tho 
two Cavalry Corps of Mi try and Conneau. 


Division at Fop4Min;jfh(*. FomwIi f»rdere»l the 
7th l)ivisio!\ back to a position to the l^jist 
of Vpi'os with tlu^ .‘Ird (’avalry Division on its 
left. Wdam tlu‘ Biitislj advanced it was to 
forjii on I be riglit t o conform to t he mov iMiHMits 
of the 1st (7n‘[>s. t hen ((letober* 19) in fj’ont of 
Vpr(*s, ainl oi’dered to mov<5 on Bruges. 'The 
extreme !<‘ft was formed by lh<^ lhr<‘e l^'i'eneh 
Cavalry div isions. The L*nd and .‘Jrd nf | hc^se 
were with the British Cavalry ('nips tn takt) 
up a. ilefensiv e atliludf*. The Belgians w cue 
fnrtifving ihemsclvcs <mi the ^'srr. ( a*neral 
Haig had visited (General Fneh at- his Ih'ad- 
tpiarters at. Dinillens and arranged jninf plans 
wdtli him. 

Bvit- the (Jeiiusuis grew lu immlx rs, and on 
th(^ 2 !sl , after a ennsnlt at ii ui wilh the 1st and 
4th ( 7 >rps 1*01 nmii ndei'', French <*amc In the* enn- 
clusinii that the niiginal prngrjuume could nut. 
hi? earriiul (nil. He jiad also <lisei;ssed Iho 
matter wit h (uaieial Jnfire vn hn promised to 
hriiig up the 9(h Fi-euch Cnr})s and other 
troops, but would not be able to do Ibis till 
tin? 21th when he \\r)ul<l advanee in i-oii- 
juuetion with the B(‘lgians and drive the 
(ha’maus haek to tin* »‘ast. 

Dn the evenifiL! of t**e 2:{r<I onc^ division of 
the Fnaieh 9lh Cmps eana' up and took ovcir 
part of the lira? held by tla^ 2n<i Division (1st 
British ('nips). The.re now (‘iisiied sfivca-al days’ 
hard fighting, of whi< h perha])s the IHst was the 
most sorifiiis. The (iermans in overwholming 
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M, C^lemenceaii. M. Poincare. Marshal Foch. 

GENERAL FOCH RECEIVES HIS BATON AS MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 


fltnnij^th had driven liac-k tho thin Britisli 
Jiiuo soiitli of Ypros. Fortunately Foch was 
alive to the situation and sent up Frt)nch 
troops vvhi(;h restored (ho battle, Witli what 
he sent up with the Figlit h French and the 
'^fonth Fnaich Annies and the Fremdi (‘avalry 
<^)rps, Dio tioops from tlie 0th and Kith 
French Forjis and British reinforcements, 
tht> Allies held off the (ha'inans. It was on. a 
bloody battlefiekl that the Fntento between 
the two nations was st'ahMl. 

Once more Foch had jilayed (ho part of a 
good maineuverer. When troops were wanted 
h(» s<*n(. them. Tho Allies were unable to 
aiK^anco on Ib'ugcs as they had intended, but 
at least they bore back the (jennan onslauglits. 

Foch, now in full command at Die iiorthoru 
end of the French line, witli tho Fnglish act ing 
in conctM’t witli him, was also able to assist 
tho Jielgians on tho Yser, now with guns, 
again ^ith infantry. When at tho end of 
October the sluices in tho shore-protecting 
dykes were <ipeiied, tho front of tho Belgians 
on the Yser (they wore on tho south bank 
from October 20) was rendered unassailable 
on its inner flank and thus their task here was 
lightened. By tho middle of November tho 
(ierman offensive against tho Allies’ left flank 
was dotiiiitoly stopped. 

Tho groat value of Foch’s w’ork in tho 


critical days of 1914 was to be remembered 
afterwards when, more than throe yoevrs latca-, 
ho was summoned to the highest responsi- 
bility, with th(^ warm approval of every 
competent soldier in the wi^st. 

During 1915 Foch commanded the Frcaich 
Armies of the North, and to him belonged a 
great part of the credit for the battles in tho 
I’hampagne. On September . 25, 1915, in 

conjunction with the British forces ho took 
])art in the grt^at fight wdiich we generally 
call the Battle of Loos. Ceneral French was 
to attack the (lermans between the Bethuno- 
La Bassee Canal and a point just south tif 
Orenay where tho right of our First Army 
made connexion with the left of tho French 
under Foch. The latter had a . force about 
double that of tho British Commander-in-Chief 
at his disposal. At tho stune time our Allies 
wore also to make a vigorous attack on the 
(Ierman linos in Champagne. The battle, as 
is now well known, was not a success. Our 
troops, indeed, in the fighting, wliich lasted 
with occasional lulls till October 14, carried 
some four miles of German trenches, and 
penetrated in iiiaces up to a depth of 3,000 
yards into their position. But we were not 
able to hold the whole of it, while the French 
on our right were not even as successful as 
we were. The main reason for this was that 
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tho two attacks wore not properly co-orclinatofl. 
We wont forward at (5.30 a.iu. on Septoinhor 25 
covered by a smoko and gas seroen. To quote 
the language of the Historical Section of the 
C'ominittoe of Imperial Defence* : “ The French 




FOGH AS MAFSHAL OF FRANCF, 
August 23, 1918. 

wore not using gas, and, wishing to carry out 
the final stages of their bombardment at 
a time whon the light would bo fav'ourable to 
observation, settled on 12.25 p.m. as the hour 
for their attack.” It followed, therefore, that 
for six liours wo had not only to assault but 
also to guard our right wing from counter- 


atfack. A battle arranged on such a plan 
was lianlly likely to be a great siiccess, and, as 
a matter of fact, the giouiid gained by our 
Allans never came \ip to the same level as that 
Nyliicli we liad won. ddie ba ttl»> formed a 
very practical pn)of of the lau'essity for the 
unity of command nhich was not instituted, 
however, till two and a half y«^a rs lat<'r, at the 
end March, IttlS. In I hit) Koefi was st ill in 
(h(^ siime ]>ost, and diiin^ted tlu* opeiatuaw of 
(Jtnerals (hiil'aumat ami KayolU* during the 
battle of tlu> Somme. Hut towai’ds tln» eml 
('f the year he was removed, partly on grounds 
of health, ami mak^ head of a. speck's of com- 
mitt<H> which was ehargt*d by the t^rench 
( lovcrnmeiit witli the ])r('paral ion of various 
scluam^s for the conduct of the wan*, auul which 
was tlaai stationed at. Stailis. He had on 
S(‘ptember 3t) r(‘cei\'e(l (he imicpie honour «>f 
being kept on the acti\e list, withoiit age limit, 
a rt'ward only given to gemuals of May dis- 
tinguisla^d abilit y. 

On Miiy 15, HH7, when IVtain succeeded 
Xivelle, Koch luM-auK' Chief uf t lu' (haieral 
Staff of the Army. In this capacity he was 
i]n) closest military adviser of the Krench 
(Jovermmait . Kor that rt'ason, and also becausi^ 
of his achievcamaits in HH I, when he ha. I 
shown his <‘apacity for st l aightening out. more 
than om^ dillicult situation, k5><*h was obviously 
markeci out as the head of t lu^ sp»M ial missi.ai 
which was sent to Italy in the great (oisis of 
October, HMT. Once more he was siiecc'ssfiil. 
Ho had pn>vioNsIy stu<li»>d tln> c|uestion as to 
hnw aid eoid<l best be giv<‘n in collaboration 
with his coadjutor Colonel (aftcrw aids ( lencral) 
Weygand, and tht» small but abk^ staff which 
he had round him. conse. juem-e was that 

w'laai the occasion arose he had his f>lans 
fully maturiMl, and the nect^ssary ininforce- 
ments were siait to Italy without a hitcli. 

The stages of Koidi’s progress in ciamexioii 
with thc^ haination and (Xtiansion of tlu^ 
Versailles ('ouncil. until his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief, have already been ex- 
plained. In August, HMS, he was promoted a 
Marshal of Kiancc. 

Foch set about his task with character- 
istic calm and determination. He employed 
only a small stall, devoted himself to the large 
issues, atid avoided unm.-ccvssary intorferonoe 
in <letails, which wen* left mainly in tho able 
hands of his constant assistant, General 
Woygarifl. 

Marshal Forh had won many honours and 
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much recognition, but war had not left him 
without individual suffering. His only son 
and his daughter’s hus))and had been taken, 
and left behind thorn orphans who never 
know their fathers. Such is tho fortune of 
war, such ai^e tho trials which those who take 
part in it must suffer. But however severe the 
blows of fate, nothing disturbed his calm and 
keen judgment. He had always believed in 
the superiorit y of the Ki-ench soldier-s over their 
enemies, and in the darkest days of tire Allies’ 
fortunes ho had never despaired, but had calmly 
waited for the day when he felt he coidd pro- 
poi'ly turn on the (Jermnns and rr^nd them. 
Thus it was t hat wIhmi t heir offensive began in 
March, 1918, he suffered from no anxiety. 
As he told the British Premier, if he had be(ai a 
free-lance he would have' prefei'red to command 
the British and Prench in (he positions they 
weie (hen in ratluM- than to be givcai tho 
command of tlaar oppoiuaits. A fortnight 
later Im observiul : “ d’he Hood is dammed ; 

the waves are breaking against the obstacle 
they liavi' encountered.” 'The advance the 
Allies ji^sumed on July 18 showed that “every 
W'oll conductcHl w'ar is methodical,” as Napoleiai 


said, and we saw the constant and continuous 
[iressure for nearly two months drive tho 
Hermans steadily back till they wore approxi- 
mately in the positions from which they started 
in March, 1918. But Foch always preached 
far more than this. He constantly reiterated 
the need for w'inding up a battle with a blow 
from which the entany must stagger, reeling, 
back, tho finishing stroke from which tho 
opponent cannot recover. In fighting a 
maiucuvoe battle, “ the reserve forms the 
nnice carc^fully prepared, orgaiiized, and kept 
together for the only act in such a battle from 
whicli an aderpiate n^sult c^an be obtained, 
(ho finishing stroke. Tho reserve must bo 
kept in hand as much as])ossible, that it may be 
as strong as possible and so (hat the blow' it w ill 
give may be as overwhelming as possibk; — l(‘t 
go at th(^ last mojiient r(‘,gardless of cost, with 
(he (hdinile object of carrying a selected poiiit 
— asi'd in mass with a vigour and cmergy abov e 
all tho otlaa* fighting of the battle, cdiaracterized 
above .all by surprise and rapidity — to gaintlie 
one and only object for wliich it w as ])rcpan‘d, 
and to carry out wiiich the entire force available 
must be employed 
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I N previcjus cliapters it has b(‘eii shown 
that, in spite of many adverser rircum- 
stancos, not the* least of wliich was the* 
suddenness of the call made u])on the 
Army Medical Department at the heginiiiiig of 
the war, the health of the fighting femos was 
maintained at a very liigh standard. 'Phis 
result was achieved almost entirely hy tlie 
adoption of scientific methods and by reeogni- 
tion of the principle that to preserve health is 
a miieh more important duty than to cure 
discHTse. 

The recognition of this principle was an 
inheritance bequeathed by the early workers 
in the fields of tropical mc^dicirie, in which fields 
Army doctors had greatly cli.stingiiishc’d them- 
selves. These early workers accomplished a 
task of such magnitude that all later efTorts 
seem small by comparison. They worked for 
the mcjst part in obscurity and without public 
encouragement, but their enthusiasm never 
waned. The success which crowmed their 
efforts laid the foundations of all the work 
done during the war. The war, indeed, served 
as a great stimulus to their work ; it did not 
initiate it. This fact must bo borne in mind 
throughout by the reader of the present 
chapter. 
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Fulike disease in temperate^ c’liniativs, 
disease in thc^ tropics was apt to exact a d(‘ath 
rate which rendtavd (‘nterprise in th(‘se regions 
exceedingly hazardous or iiupossibh*. 'Phe 
diseiises, too, «‘v<*n wIkmi r(‘(M)V(‘ry ttiok place, 
tended to eripph* a man permanently. It was 
almost impossibh' in many iristanei's to eradi- 
cate them from liis lilood. Hi^ naiiained liable 
to new attacks and to fresh eomplieatioris. 
This state of matters imule it a necessity of 
life that efforts should be organized to study 
those' diseases, and, if possible*, tine I e>Ht seane* 
way ejf bringing them imele‘r eeaitrol. 

The <*arly vve)rk was Iarge*ly iiiifniitful. It is 
only nt'cessary tei glanei^ at the lit<*ratiire^ of 
the^ most iie)te.)rie)us of all tre)pie!al disease's, 
malaria, to nude'rstand heiw lie>pe*lcsa the pro- 
blem of its ee)ntre)l s(*em(‘el be*fe>re^ the mosquito 
was prfived to }>e tliei ae;live agent in [iropaga- 
tiem. The same thing applie^s e>xae*tly to 
bubonic plague*, to slen’iiing sickness, and 
latterly to trench fever. Only when the flea, 
the tsetse fly, and the louses respe^ctively were 
convicteel was it possible te) see thewe diseasos 
whole, and to organiz(3 nunisnn*s of an effective 
kind for tlieir prevention. 

The importance of the insect world in rela- 
tion to human health was thus, at the beginning 
217 
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of tho war, only just becoming understood by 
tiu! gonfiral public, and this in spite of the fact 
t hat tlie Panama Canal had at last been com- 
plete! I as tlie direct result of a campaign against 
the mosquitoes, whose ravagf^s laul held up 
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HOUSK FLY (Female). 

Natural si/.e and maj^niiied. 

that <*ntt*rpris(^ for so many y(*a.rs nnd eaus(‘d 
so tc'rribh* a loss of lihi and mati*rial. Iiis<‘<*ts 
of various kinds W(*re described as “ less**r " 
horrors of war. They wen' scan'cly taketi 
seriously by the private soldier. When the 
trenclH’s became iiifc^sted with lice, that was 
too often accepteci by the rank and tile as 
unavoidable, and borne with as ])art of the 
general discomfort of the tinu's. 

Ihit th<' gn’at (‘pidemi(* of typhus in St'rbia 
ha<l t h(' eITt'ct of sobering public opinion, and so 
of n'lidering tlu' work of the disinfi'ctor mon* 
4*asy. Th(' t(*rrible di'scription of snfh'ring 
which rt'aclu'd F^ngland from that unhappy 
country opened the eyes of even the most 
deb'rmim'd sct'ptic. It was .seen tliat, giv<'n 
tlu* insect carrit'rs of a disease m large numbers, 
tuul giv't'u tlu' s('eds of the diseast*, an epidt'inic 
becomes a certainty. The lesser horrors of war 
are cluinged into the propagators of its very 
worst horror 

The iKU'cssity for a wide change of public 
attitude in regard to insect 2 )ests wa.s urged in 
the columns of The Times so early as Hilo. 
Before this period much work had been accom-' 
plished, but the nation as a wliole had not 


been roused to a sense of danger. The Euro- 
pean battlofiekl coxild bo by no means so 
carefully dealt with fnan a sanitary point of 
view as w'as possible later in the war. Swarms 
of flies tormented our soldiers, especially 
the wounded, and the constant going and 
coming of large bodies of men seemed to afforfl 
many opportunities for the spread of fly-borne 
disease, should it break out in Prance, to this 
country. It was accordingly urged by both 
military and civil authorities that the domc'stic 
fly was a public tlanger of the first magnitiale, 
n(»t only to the armies in the field, but also to 
tho])eoplf5 at home, especially to the childreiu 
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I.FSSER HOUSK FLY (Mflle). 

Natural size and magnified. 

And if. was wididy advert i.sod that the fly had 
l)et‘ir ])roviid to bo the carriia* of vaiious 
^liarrljanil di.sca.ses and was under some sus- 
picion of being an agc'iit in the propagation 
of typhoid f(‘V(*r. 

The effect of this warning was immediate. 
Besearch work upon flies at home roceiveil 
public 1 ‘ecognition and lielp, and a sharp 
stimulus was given to methods of fly destruc- 
tion abroad, more especially in the East , where 
the sufferings of our soldiers from these pests 
were iiecessarily much greater than in Euroyje. 

It had been known for long that the fly lays 
its eggs in garbage and n^anure heaps, especially 
stable refu.so and the refuse of households. 
The eggs hatched into small maggots which 
lived in the garbage or manure and pa.ssed 
their cocoon stage there. From the manure 
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stoiiiach wall and enters the svfrroiinding 
st riH'tures. 

It divides into a largo nomber of offspring, 
wliieli then make their way into the mosquito's 
salivary glands, thoie to wait until an oppor- 
tunity of entering huinnn blood shall bo afforded 
th('tn. 

1'hu.s tlio malarial ])arasite passes through 
what is (railed a “ lif('-eyc*1e ” in the body (if 
< he luoscjuito. 'Fhe ])arasite, in fact, uses the 
})()dy of th(? inoscpiito as a breeding ground- -a 
plae(r for the union of the inakr and hanaki 
elenuMits and for t lie bringing to maturity of the 
offspring <.>f this union. W^ithout the mosquito 
this life-eyelo eould not tak(? pla(re. H'he im- 
portance of this fact will bo ovidcmt in a 
jiioiiK'nl. 

As s(ion as the offs])ri?ig of the inalt^ and 
hanalo malarial parasites reach the moscpiito’s 
salivary glands, liar mosquito bcrconu's “ in- 
fective —that is to say, capable of giving 
malaria to any huma.u being it may eiuroimter 
and bite. 

Inh'ction occurs through tlur saliv^x of tlw^ 
moscpiito. Tlar inalaritd ()ffs|)riiig (in enter- 
ing the hunuin blood at onc(r attack and 
enter r(»d blood corpuscles, establishing them- 


selves in the interior of those and growing 
there. 

In the patient’s blood a new ** life-cycle ” 
now begins, the so-called asexual cycle. Each 
parasite grows till it fills up the blood corpuscle 
in which it is living. At the time when the 
bhjod corpuscle is quite full the parasite has 
dividcnl up into a number of ]>rogeny. The 
corpuscle then bursts, and tlic progeny is scat- 
tered in the blood stream. 

It is at this moment that the attack of 
“ ague ’* takes place, with its characteristic 
sliivering attacks and symptoms of acute 
illness. The attack lasts a few lajurs, and tlu^n 
all the progeny of the asexual cycle hav(i made 
their way anew into red blood corpuscles, and 
a second as('xual cycle has b(‘gun. According 
to the nature of the parasit(3 ]jrcsent this 
second asexual cycle will last two or thr(‘o 
days, when another sharp attack of ague will 
tak(' place at t h(^ moment of the bursting of 
the rent blood cor|)uscles. And this process 
will be continued until the ])atient is treated 
with quinine, which kills the parasites, recovers 
himself, which happens in a few cas(\s, or dies 
as the r(^s\ilt of loss of rod bk^od corpusekw, 
and general profound aiiftania. 
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At each asextial cycle a certain number of 
•jnHle and female elements are born. These 
remain inactive in the blood unless and until 
a mosquito bites the patient and absorKs them. 
^Vitho^t the mosquito they cannot, mate and 
reproduce. The mosquito’s body is an essen- 
tial condition of their fecundity. 

Jt will thus be seen that malaria i.s not an 
infectious disease from man to man in the 
s.'uso that mea.sles is an infectious disease. It 
is not “air-borne” or “water-borne” (like 
tyidioid fever and cholera) ; it is not propagate, I 
by “ contact,” like scarlet fever. A man 
suffering from malaria might liv'o for years in 
close contact with other peoi)le ; he might bo 
having his attacks of ague every third day with 
tJie greatest regularity; the asexual cycle of 
his parasite might be following an unititer- 
rupted course of propagation, and yet, j)rovided 
that no mosquitos were present, no hurt would 
come to anybody. Indec.l, no hurt wouhl 
come to anybody oven if mo.s<iuitocs did 
happen to lie present so lotig as tlwwo mos- 
•luitoes woi-e not hunales of tlx* Anop/wle.t 
family. It is only in the female Anoi)htU,s that 
the sexual cy<>Io of the malarial parasite can 
take place. It can (ak(i place nowheie else. 
Consequently malaria can he propagaled from 
man to man only by means of the femaU' 
A. 

Tiio.so (lisooverioH, laado largely by Sir 
Ronald Ross, and bis follow workers, 

belong to the Medieal Sorvieos of the Army. 
They revolutionized the whole outlook of 
tFepi(ral moflifine. They inaflo eonunerco and 
they iimdo warfare in the tropies possible. 
Uio older inodieino had combated malai ia with 
quinine, thus attacking individual eases after 
the enemy’s invasion had occurre<l. ’Fho new 
medicine, adopting a sanei- strategy, carried 
the war into the enemy’s country by attacking 
the AnophelcH, Medical science reached out and 
touched hands with the entomologist on the 
one side and the sanitary engineer on t he other. 

The life history of mosquitoes beejiine* a 
matter of vital commercial and military 
interest, and, thanka to Ross’s work, liglit was 
soon available on the subject. It was found 
that the Anopheles laid lier egg^ in pools and 
stagnant water, the water containefl in a hoof 
mark in the ground or even an old tin being 
sufficient for the purpose. The young larvae 
when hatched out became free-swimming in 
the water, but they were under the necessity 
of coming to the surface at regular and frequent 
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LIFE HISTORY OF THE MALARIA 
PARASITE. 

a, Kxofospori' or iiial;iri,.l ; h, the aHm’iitry iiilo 

btmul rorpn.sflr ; li f)f into ;uii<flnila ; d, <li viMioii 

of uiiiu’hiila to form ciili.cino^pon ^ (‘iiiiirinoH|)on‘s ; 

J, ifrovvtli of l•nllJl•IllO‘'|>or^* into a fr-’seent at f*,v|)pnsf of for|tiiscli* ; 
7, lualr. und h, f« malt- » . i. Jiiah’ r<‘ll vvilli |irojiM’(ioiiH 

uhirh h’liKthi’ii and air r\rntiially .not fn-c as H|)eni]af oxoa ; 
i. iVrtilizalion <if oMiin by siK-nn.ifozoon ; k. fritili/cd rjfg as tii« 
irtivr mot ill* viTinirnli* ; /. cnlarKod vorudi-nli* after liorinj; 
throu);li stornai’li waMof nios(|nito, tormiri}; the spliere • m. sjdu'rn 
‘oiitaiiihm eoimtle.vs spore-, whieii, when it. tnirnts. eseafN* as 
.•xotoHpores (a and u) into tlie oryans of the mos<|uito’s body ami 
pass tlirougli the s:di\ary 'iland** into tiie proboseis and so iiilecl 
a man bitten or prieked by the inosipiito. 

intervals for the purprise of bruhilhing. If 
prevented from reaeliing tln^ surface tlH*y very 
rapidly drowned. 

LVom this diseo\"(‘ry it was evident that any 
inelhotl whieh ik^slroyt'd the breeding grounds 
of the mosquito, or reink^r(‘d thfkse breeding 
grounds unfit for use, would stamp out malarial 
fever. For example, if all the pools and stagnant 
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water in a particular area were drained the 
Anophftles would lack a suitable place to lay her 
(*ggs. The sanitary engineer found new fields 
for his enterprise in tliis direction. Or, again, 
if the pools could be coated with some sub- 
stance— for instance, paralKin -which prevented 
(he larvte from c(nuing up to the surface to 
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ANOPHELES MOSQUITO 
In attitude of rest. 

breathe, the larvje would all p(‘rish. Jioth these 
methods were widely emjdoyed and tlie results 
which follovv<'d their ein])loym<*nt transec‘nde<l 
all e‘xp<'etations. 'Du' chain had, in fact, Is'cn 
brok<‘n at its wc'akest link the mosquito 
larva. Malaria h(‘eame a pr('V(*ntable disi^asc*. 

'Phis most brilliant scitMitifle work opeiasl the 
floors of thf' tropics to the whitt^ joan. Un- 
happily, wh(*n the war broke (»ut tlicn* nMuaintMl 
many areas in M'hieh, for (ua* reason or anotfua*, 
little (*ffort had been made to cop(‘ with malnria- 
a.loiig t hesf' !a*A\’ lines. Abvhu'ia. in these aiH*a.s was 
“ eiulemie that is to say, vast ninnlM'rs of 
t h(* population were chronically infeetial (they 
had so far n'coxfuvd themselvf's as t(» be abh^ to 
(*arry out the functions of e\ery<la\' lilt', but 
th»*ir blood swarmed with parasit<‘s), and 
Anophvivs nios(|uitoes li^■ed anti bred with<»ut 
hindranei'. For any uninh ett'd person to enter 
th(*s(‘ regions was for him to be attacked 
immediately, th* diti not possf'ss the nat\ira1 
inuring to thi* diseasi' of the nati\’e population. 
Ke might be ('xpc'cted to contract it in a si*\'ere 
form. 

One of the worst of tla‘s(' ('ndt'inieally intected 
areas was found in tlv' Struma Valley on the 
Salonika front to which it was fouiul neCf'ssary, 
after the collapse of tlu' (Jallii)oli eam])aign, to 
flesj>atcli an army. This valley luul long V)et‘n 
famous f<w its malaria, and ]>raetieally no stt'ps 
on a great s(*ale had been tak(*n to purge it. 
The expedition was deeidt'd ujion as military 
('xigi'iieies clietated, and consequently there was 
no time for the Army Medical Service to do 
anything before the troops reached the Valley. 


Sanitation on a great scale was needful if the 
breeding ground.s of the Anopheles 'were to bo 
dealt with, and this, even in peace time and 
under good conditions, woukl have constilute<l 
a (hlhcult task. In war time, and in the circum- 
stances attending this expedition ns first coii- 
stitutcfl, the task was well-nigh impossible. 
The mc»st that could be expected was a ])er- 
funebu-y s[)raying of danger places with 
kerosene, tlie use of w liat mosquito netting 
might be available, and a liberal employment 
of cpiinino to render tlie soldiers’ blood an 
unsuitable soil for the malarial parasite — so- 
called prophylact ic quinine tn^atment . 

The year 1910 thus saw' a severe outbreak of 
malaria on the Salonika front ; an outbreak 
which, however unfort linate, was certainly 
unavoidable in the circumstances. But ths 
ba<l bc'ginning was destined to be the prelude 
to a very remarka))le c*am|>aign in preventi\(‘ 
metlieine, a cam])aign the success of wliieh 
seemed ))robk‘jnatical at the outset but whieli 
novertheh'ss achieved a uotabk* triumph. I’lin 
Army Medical Corps made a great effort to 
clean thc^ malaria-inft^stc'd country ; it reduced 
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the l)rt^eding places c^f the* Attujihcles in a most 
rc*markable way, carried out valuable schc*nu‘S 
sanitation and brought down thc^ high 
incidence of malaria among the troops to a 
figiire which was certainly not anticipated in 
earlier days. The prophecy made at the begin- 
ning that the Struma V^alley would prove 
untenable W'ns thus falsitiod, and a region of 
acknowledged military value w’as retained in the 
face of this deadly eiicnny. But for the work of 
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Ross and h.s fellows on the niosqnito it is 
probable that a catastrophe would have taken 
place* and that the enemy woiild have been as 
well served here by the insect world as he was 
in Serbia when the louse-borne ty[)hiis ft‘ver 
broke the health of the gallant Serbian Army. 

But tliero was another side to the malaria 
danger, a side which was not at first, in tht? heat 
of the early days of wtir, fully appreciated. 
This may be called the menace of the “ carrier.’' 
As has been shown, there are three links in tht‘ 


cpiite fret' of malarial parasites aii<l having no 
access to persons inh'cted with malarial para- 
sites, weri' rt'latively liarmK'ss. Tlit'ir bites, 
t htaigh t roublt'sonn\ led to no s<‘i‘i<uis conse- 
quences, and tht' ordinary t'veryday nu‘t boils 
killing as many as possible when t lu'y proved 
annoying stuMued to sulliee, 

'J'hat state of matters existed in taiglaiul 
before tlie war. taiglaiul, om‘e an ague- 
infected count r\', hail gradually beco?ne free 
of this disiMist', largely as a result of the draining 



MOSQUITO NET AS SUPPLIED TO 

chain supporting this disease. Tlicre is the 
mo quito, tliere is the breeding ground of tUe 
mosquito, and there is the human reservoir 
fiom which the mosquito draws its malarial 
parasites. Brcventive medicine cannot destroy 
mosquitoes “on the wing” — that would be 
like trying to empty the ocean wdth a teacup. 
So it destroys the breeding grounds, kills off the 
next generation f)f mosquitoes ami renders such 
luiiuan reservoirs as exist in the neighbourhood 
innocuous. 

In neighbourhoods where no human reser- 
voirs of malaria existed, prev'entivn* medicine 
had not, before the war, been called upon tf> 
play any part, even though these m'ighboiir- 
hoods were known to be full of Anojiheles mos- 
quitoes. The mosquitoes themselves, being 


FRENCH SOLDIERS AT SALONIKA. 

of the fen count ry and the (‘onsequent destruc- 
tion of {[\v Anojihelrs" largest breeding places. 
Malaria on any eonsidiTable s<ale *)e<*,.ime 
a tiling of t he past . 

Hut the eontinued to live in t h*' 

conntrv’^, irking small pools about farmyards 
and stretehes of stagnant water for the deposi- 
tion of its eggs ju'^l as in tropieal and snt)- 
tropieal eountries. Oeeasionally a eas<5 of 
malaria arising in I'kiglaiul was reported, but 
generally speaking the disease w'as not u 
problem wlueJi by any stretch of the imnginatioM 
conid be called serious, d'he nNm}>er of persors 
infeeted with malaria in the tropics and 
remaining at honu* in active stages of the 
disease, that is with the^r disease insufilcieiitly 
treated, was infinitesimal, and the morttjuitoe.s 
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FILTERKU AND STERILIZED WATER FOR THE FRENCH TROOPS. 


had really no chance of iiifoctiiig them- 
seivc.s. 

But thc» war altered thin state of matters. 
Tlie malaria of tlie Struma Valley and the 
malaria of Egypt, of Pah'stine, of Kast Afri<ia, 
and later, of Italy began to bo imported and 
to bt* carri«‘<l in the bodies of its liuman hosts 
all over the countiy. In particular, the Struma 
X^vlb'y vari(*ty was found to bo jnost intractable 
to treatment , large doses of quinine administ<a*e<l 
over long periods tailing to effect a cure or to 
prevent sharp reeurnMiees. 

This static of matters was soon taken into 
the active and anxious consideration of the 
authorities, wlio rect)guized at an early moment 
tliat in Englaiiil its<'lf the tlirec^ links in the 
malaria chain now t'xisted the. Anopheles 
mosquito, its breeding grouruls and the 
ntH*essary iiuinaix reservoirs of the malarial 
parasite. 

It was f('It that in this case tlie weakest a.nd 
most ('asily handk'd link of the chain was not 
the breeding ground of tlu^ mosquito, but 
riithc'r th^' human reservoir. The human 
reservoir was a soldier : he arrivc*d in the 
eountry a marked man, tlie type of his malaria 
was known, the history of his case was known 
from the outset, tlie degree of his ailvanco 
towards curt* was known, the prt)bability of 
his obtaining a complete cure could be esti- 
mated. Manifestly the best thing was to 
secure that liis treatment should be as thorough 
as possible anti that be should not, while yet 
in a state capable of infecting mosquitoes, be 


moved into any area known to contain mos- 
ciuitoes of the Anopheles type. 

The assistance of the Medical .Research 
tlommitteo was accepted by the V\'ar Ofhee, 
and it was decided as an t'arly na'asure to woik 
in harmony with the liealtli aiitJiorities of t he 
country and tt> carry out a malarial survey 
of England iti order to determine the ar<‘as 
in which Aiiophcles mtisquitoes were most 
prevalent. This was done and these areas 
were carefully markc'd. It thus ht*eame possible 
to take such local stiqis as miglit be necessary 
to drain breeding grounds or to treat them. 
It also became possible to prevent dangerous 
“ carriers ” from going, while still insutlieicntly 
treated, into tla^se an^as. 

The War OtUce, acting with great enlighten- 
ment, ])laccd Sir Ronald Ross in the position 
of an advisor and special hospitals for the 
treatment of malaria were opened. Cases 
which proved nd’ractory to the ordinary 
methods of treatment could then be sc^nt for 
special treatment and no stone left unturned 
to soeuro the civil population against in- 
tWt ion. 

Thesis measures met with tlu^ sueec^ss they 
ileserved and no outbreak occurred. They 
funiishcjl yet another illustration of the vital 
importance of exact knowledge? of the means 
of propagation of dise^ase. Only the possessor 
of exact knowk?dge could determine the proper 
steps to meet each emergency, or in other words 
which link of the chain of disease was likely 
in given circumstances, to prove the weakest. 
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Not Jess menacing tlian malaria lo tin* 
success of tlio Alliofl Armies was l)»il>onic 
plague. This scourge had for centuries been 
the chief enemy of armies, as tin* history of 
older wars clearly proves. Jts infectious 
character rcntlertHl it not only tleadly but 
demoralizing. Its very name, “plague*,'’ ha<l 
become synonymous with defeat and disaster. 

A great deal ()f brilliant scientitic ^\ol•k liad 
be('n aecomplishe<l on plagin* before tin* outs(‘t 
of war, an<l notably in India, mIktc the 
scourge had for centnrit‘s b«*en <‘nd<‘mie. It- 
liad been noted that outbreaks of plague wi*rt‘ 
almost always mark(‘d by the prosenee in tin* 
atfeeted an'as of large* numbers of d(‘ji(l rats, 
ddius from an early ])i*riod tin* ass<n*iation 
betw<'<*n rats and this dis<*as‘' in'eann* tixc*d 
in the ]mpidar mind. M()r<‘ov(‘r, tin le‘nn 
“ rat plague was commonly us(*el b<‘<*a.us<‘ 
tin* rats di(*d as frei*Iy as the iiuinau \ ietims. 

ddi(* first impri‘ssion natura]l\' was that both 
rats and men were* aHVeted from a common 
source*. Hut late'r in ve-st igaf ions seM ineel to 
show’ that this paralle*! posse'sse’d a. <le‘e*per 
signilieance*. It was obse'rve'd that whe re* rats 
wi‘re* fe*w plague* was also re'striete'd ; whe*re* reds 
edxameled plague* te*nde*d alse) to abound. 

This le*d to a. close*!* in V(‘st igat ion of the* 


possibility that the rat might in some* feishie'ii 
s(*rv4' as the? earrit*]* of the plague* infe'ctie^n. 
At the* time* the* lu'w trt>])ieal ent'elieine* we\s 
e*oming to be* re<*t>gni/.i‘tl ns of vast anil fai- 
re*ae*hing import ane‘i*. Sriene*e* hael ah’ciulv 
inspire'ei mankind with w(nul<*rfiil 4lisei>\'eri<*s 
teaie'liing the* importatn'e ot tin* insref witrld 
as a. eliss(*i n i na t or ot ehVease. The minds nf all 
Wdrke*rs w « T*e hen! m the ( Iii7*<f ion of (*ntoino- 
logical explanations o| e*p:dejiiie'^. 

Jt was ther’»“tore ifn*\ita))le that sooner or 
hUe*»* 1 In* i nseel s inle^l i ng i*at a ^ pa I’Msi ( (v; slionid 
In* stndioil, and theii- possible nVi' in the* pi'eepei- 
gation ed‘ plague mad** the --ubjeet of re*sear<*h. 
Ilappilx', (lie wofk was niah'rtaken sennaa* 
l•atln*l• than latia*. It boi-o fruit almost from 
the* hrgi lining. , 

'The* progri ss of moih']*n ha'-l eriology had 
just elise*o\ »*re‘d a host of n«*w oreanisnis w hich 
e*oiilel, w it h a gieator oi* <I«*gri e‘ of eertaint v , 
he ine'iilpat i*el as the causal ag<*ntsof di'^eases. 
d'fn* organisms or g<*rms wrro fomnl in tin* 
persems allee-te’d With (In* (lisrase*s. 'I’ln*y we re 
not feannl in pe-rsons not so alTee ted. ( )n lM*ing: 
iiit re.)(hiee*<l into healthy animals ( he‘y we*ie* 
able* to r<*|>i*eMlne*e* the* dise'ase m thes,« animals. 
It wees thort*fore a fair assumption that tin* 
elisoase* pi<*t nre as r'*(*ognl/.ed was the* <ln*e*<*t. 
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result of the poisonous activities of these 
germs. 

The importance of this is evident the moment 
the subject of the relation of the insect worlti 
to disease is taken into consideration. So long 
as no definite cause of a iliseasf* could be found 
thc^re was little hope of tracing that disease to 



\,Model in the Xaiural History Mu; um. 

THE RAT Fi.EA. 


its source, because th<3Ugh insects might be 
HuspectiMl conviction could not be secured 
against tlK*m. "The whnit* insiHit world con- 
stituted too great a probh'in (*ven for mo<l(‘rn 
science to attack. It was the bringing home 
of the chargt^ to some specific insect that 
rescued tropical medicint^ from empiricism 
and I'stablished it as Hciem*e. Mosquitoes, for 
<*xamj)le, had often been suspected of playing 
a part in the spread of malaria. Hut this sus- 
picion remained unfruitful, and was bound to 
remain unfruitful, until tin* malarial parasite 
had been found an<l identified. The moment 
that had been accomplished, it wixs a com- 
paratively simple matter to search tht^ bodies 
of a large number of different kinds of mos- 
quitoes for the malarial parasite. The finding 
of the parasite in the body of ^4 clinched 
the matter. 

In the case of plague the germ causing the 
condition had been foiuxd when the work in 
the rats was taken up. This germ was not a 
protozoon, like the malarial parasite, but a 
bacillus. That is to say, it was not a form of 
life so highly organized as to be capable of 


passing through life-cycles or of possessing 
male aiul female elements. Consequently 
the expectation was that, whatever role the 
insect parasites of the rat might play, they 
acted merely as carriers of the bacillus, not as 
its intermediate and essential hosts. 

The most obvious rat-])arasite was tho fl(‘a, 
and work upon the flea was therefore carried 
out. This work revealed the presence of th<^ 
plague bacillus in the flea’s mouth, and im- 
mediately raised the strongest suspicion that 
tiu' rat -flea was indeed the carrier of the dis- 

Nevertheless an element of doubt remained, 
"rhe rat-flea and the human flea are different 
typ's of flic same family. It was not cleai* 
tliat rat fleas e\^(‘r bit human beings ; indeed, 
th<‘re was some ground for su]3posing that they 
<*oiild not or would not live upon men. A v'crv 
careful piece of work compk'ted just before' the 
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TRANSVERSE AND LONGITUDINAL SEC- 
TIONS OF PROVENTRIGULUS OF 
PLAGUE-INFEGTED FLEA. 

Showin^I (iibove) the tooth-like epithelial celh 
partially blocked with bacilli, and (below) a mass 
of bacilli projecting into the cesophagus. 

outbreak of war, however, threw light upon 
this apparent weakness in the chain of proof. 

It was shown that in point of fact the rat 
flea did not bite men and did not live on them 
in ordinary circumstances. When, howev’^er, 
the rat flea became infected with plague from 
its host the rat, the plague germs multiplied 
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in the flea, and by causing an obstruction of its 
tliroat, prevented it from swallowing. The 
flea was literally starved. 

The rat on wliich these half-starve<l fleas 
were living wa^ also iufecti'd with league. It 
ilieHl of its disease. The fleas, now starving 
both from loss of their host and from the con- 
dition of their own bodies, were ready in this 
extremity to bite any host who might eonie 
near them. They had passetl beyoiul tla* stage 
of discriminating between one host and another. 


tw’t) reservoirs of infection, the hninan beings 
affected and the rats affected. The rat flea 
ser\(*d as a carrier from either of these 
reservoirs, biting rats or men indiseriminnt<‘ly, 
when itself affected by the disease, and possibly 
j)assing indiseriminat(‘Iy at tliat time from 
rats tt) men, rats to rats, men to rats «)r men 
to ni(‘n. 

Ihe ])robable course of an i‘pidemie was, lu)W- 
ever. an initial outbreak among rats with a 
transferefiee from ilicse to men. It was. 



[Hnml i Mathnin ' f <Htrtu\l of II vy,u nc," 

SECTIONS OF PLAOUK-IM^KCTEI) I IE A. 

Showing- 1. Urown s|)ccks in the oon(<‘nt> ot thf stomarh (>), IImm- hprt ;iir humII oi | Ijijmh' lanlli. tn :: 

ami 4, of bacilli an* hIiowii ^r.idii.-illy flllinji up the sloiiiacb ami provrjit m iilii^' (/’!’) I In- (»! flu* |»liarviiKrjil 

pump (m./).) are not affected and llie iris:*ct coiitiinics to siirk, but tin* blood *>0 imbib-d is uiti <fi d li\ flu* b.icilli in flit- pro\«*idi niilns 
and sonic of it flows back int<» and infc< ts the wound made by the iii'a-cCs proliosii-. 


'I’lius, if a mwv rat approa<*he<l the body of the 
tloiwl nit, the fl(‘as would attack it - and thus 
infeet it with plague. If tin* tir'st possible 
host who approaelu'd happtMied to be a man, 
he w’otild be attacked and aial sti in- 

fected. 

Tt w’as thus made clear that men, rats and 
fleas were all alfected by plague. 'I'his chain 
of infection therefore contained three links 
just as the chain of malaria infection did. 
Hut the conditions were somewhat different. 
There existed in the case of filague not one but 


indeed, generally nli.-seiAed tliat, where dead 
rats were found lying about, there plag. o 
tended to make its appearance. ('ons(‘(juerd ly 
the method of prewnting plagui* lay eitlaa* 
ill »Iejstro\ iiig rats nr in destroying the fleas. 

'Fhe latter eouise wa-s not jiossibhi, for the 
flea is at 110 period of its existence (uisily 
attacked on a great scale. Fleas like flies 
pass through a larval stage, but the grub is 
dcpositc-d in dry earth or other suitable location 
and cannot be got at. 'I’he only method, then, 
of attacking plague; was 'to control the 

216 - 6 
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migration of ratn, to (Jos troy as many of these 
as possible and to segregate all persons 
affected with the disease. In other words, 
hope lay not in the destruction of the carriers 
hut in the reduction and control of the 
reservoirs. 

This control was exercised from the very 
outset of the war and in the most rigorous 
fashion. It was clearly realized that the 
transh^renco westwards of large bodies of 
Indian troops would be fraught with danger 
unless great vigilance was exercised. Plague 
had been originally brought to Kurope from 


The results were satisfactory in the highest 
degree. During the war occasional cases of 
plague occurred and wore reported. . But 
these coses were always few and far between 
an<l they were always detected at once before 
any spread of infection had taken place. 
Infection diti not reach the armies. Indeed, 
the port medical authorities acted in this 
respect in a way entitling them to the thanks 
of the whole community, military and civil. 
Their “ intelligence service ” was tested and 
found to bo remarkably efficient, and they hail 
the active co-operation of the Local Govern- 



A “BAG'' OF RATS FROM 

tlie East by the Grusaders and luul then 
swept away enormous numbers of the popu- 
lation. The same thing might easily enough 
happen again. 

The medical authorities in India, at the 
Kuropean ports, and in control of the health 
of the armies co-operated to act as a detectiv'e 
force against this most deadly enemy. The 
utmost care was taken to ensure that no case 
of plague was shipped, and that no case 
occurring on the way should bo overlooked. 
Inspector were charged with the duty of 
looking out for signs of infection among rats 
and efforts wore made to kill rats wherever 
possible. 


THE FRENCH TRENCHES. 

ment Board health officials in providing against 
possible spread of infection when any case of 
plague was discovered; The areas visited by 
the disease were rapitlly i:)laced under sur- 
vcmI lance ; (;ampaigns against rats were 
organizofl and pushed with vigour ; investi- 
gations into the hc^alth of the rat -population 
were carried out and all ])ersons who might in 
any way, no matter how remote, have had 
contact with the cases of plague were isolated 
until such time as it could be definitely certified 
that they were free of infection. 

When the immense difficulties of the early 
years of war are taken into consideration it 
will be evident that this silent warfare against 
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plague constitutes a great triiuuph of medical 
and sanitary science- Immense numbers of 
Indian soldiers were brought across the seas 
from a country in which this disease is always 
more or less active to countries which consti- 
tute a virgin soil for the disease. They wore 
brought hurriedly in answer to an urgent call 
for help. They were brought at a moment 
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[Natural Hi'^tary .husi.utn. 

TSETSE PLY (GREATLY ENLARGED). 

when the available shipping was subject to 
heavy demands in almost every direction ; 
they were brought when doctors were being 
urgently called for in all tlie theatres of war 
and many of the most capable of them and also 
of the inspectors, sanitary workers and experts 
were leaving to join the armies. Yet in spite 
of these groat and obvious dilTiculties and 
dangers the enemy !iover succeeded in pene- 
trating our defences. At the first sign of his 
presence resolute measures wore put into 
oj>oration and he was immediately force<l to 
retreat. 

It w^>uhl bo ungracious in tliis respect not 
to record the fact tliat the Allies ow<^ a debt 
of gratitude to the French porf» and sani- 
tary authorities at those places whore troops 
from the Kast were disembarked. Their vigil- 
ance was no whit less keen than that of our own 
staffs, and their task, during the early period 
of the war, was certainly onerous to a degree. 

Oomparable to plague, but of a very <lif- 
ferent type, was the tsetse -fly disease, which 
continually threatent^d the armies in tlic Fast 
African campaigns. This discese, though not 
a menace to human life, constituted in a true 
sense a threat to the soldier and a post of war 
by reason of its effects upon transport animals 
and animals employed to draw guns and other 
weapons. 


I he disease hail been well known for many 
years, and liad proved one of the great scoiurgos 
of the eounlry. It had j)reventcMl any 
attempt on a large scale to open up the country. 
It cost annually thousands of pounds in 
respect of loss by death of horses and 

cattle. 

In this case no efforts were required to 
loeato tlu‘ carrier of the dist'ase, bi'caiist' the 
identity of this was ali't‘ady a matter of eom- 
mon knowledge. Fn>m early times it had been 
known that thc^ twsetsedly was the iinmtMliate 
cause of the deaths occurring, and it was 
accepted as a fact t hat an animal hit ten hy 
this fly siekeiH'd and dieil within a short period 
in the \ ast majority of insta-uc«\s. 

The nature of the' ilisc'ase, however, ainl its 
bacterial or v>rotozoa.l cause wcn> unlcjiown 



[Nalutal lii^tntv Musetnu. 

TSETSE FLY IN ATTITUDE OF REST. 
ShowiniS the complete closure of the winits and 
the characteristic thick straight proboscis. 

until witliin a few years befon* the onset of 
war — a luattcu’ of regret, as will prcs(‘ntly b<* 
seen. It was at first sugg(*st cd that the fly 
itself was “ j)oisono\is,” hut in tlu* light of 
newer investigations that view was abandoned, 
anil scientific commissionr: took up the study 
from the p<»int of view of a definite causative 
agiait caiTi(‘d by the fly and introduced by it 
into tlw bodies of its vi<*tiiiis. 

A great df»al of work was carried out })y Sir 
David Bruce and othc.rs, the upshot r)f which 
was that a body was discov ered rjf which it could 
certainly be said that it was thc^ organism of 
nagana or tsetse-fly disease. This body was 
recognized as a trypanosoine, and it was easily 
recovered from the bloo<l of the animals infected. 
The next step naturally was to investigate 
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the life history of the tsetse-fly with a view to 
carrying out campaigns of destruction. Un- 
happily the result was not of an encouraging 
nature, for though the fly is confined to 
definitely circumscribed belts of country, its 
means of propagation affords little opportunity 
of attacking it. Like the flea, it breeds lie re 
an<l there, and its breeding places cannot bo 
<lealt with on any considerable scale. 

Consequently it became nectvssary to look 



Marlin Duncan, i'.li. M.S. 


BLOOD INFECTED WITH THE TRYPANO- 
SOMES OF SLEEPING SICKNESS, 

for another link in the chaiti of tli(' diseast* 
which might jirovt' to be brcMikable. This 
s(»arc]i was by no means an easy one, as \\ ill be 
understood wIkmi it is realized that almost, all 
tlu' animals infeet(*d by th(^ disease* rapidly 
dit'd of tiu'ir infections. Nevc*rt lu'less, it. was 
(|uite evident that some reservoir must, c^xist ; 
otherwise the disease could not be present 
continiKMisly and in an active form. 

At this point it oceurnnl to some tif tin* 
workers that possibly a restu’voir might bo 
discovered in the big game inhabiting the 
“ fly ” districts. It was known that to almost 
any disease immunity niay be established. 
That is to say, if a- race of men or animals 
is continuously exposed to a [larticular in- 
f(*ction the weaklings will be killed off, but a 
stock will survive with the powt*r latent in its 
blooil to resist the onst»t of the disease, and to 
hold the disf'ase in abeyance. These animals 
will become infected in the usual way, but they 
will not die of the infection ; indeed, they will 
live aiul keep w^ell in spite of it. 

'rhis ])rinciple had long before received striking 
oialorsement from the faet that, on measles 
being introduced into the South Sea islands. 


thousands of the inhabitants were stricken 
down and died. A disease which had become 
comparatively harmless among a population 
inured to it through generations proved 
exceedingly deadly when attacking a so-called 
virgin population. 

Investigations were therefore begun into 
the state of the largo fauna of tho “ fly ” 
<listricts. These investigations rapidly showed 
that the big game was in fact infected by the 
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TRYPANOSOMES OF SLEEPINfJ 
SICKNESS. 


trypanosomes of tsetse-fly disease or nagana,”' 
and Ihat it a.<*ted iis a n'servoir of tie's germ. 
The blood -sucking tsetse-fly was thus coii- 
tinuously fepUmished with trypanosomes ('ach 
time that it I'imI on an infected antelope or 
other big gana* animal, and thus the diseas(^ 
was kept going. The big game did not thi*m- 
selves suffer from tire pre.sence of tho parasiti*, 
but they affordetl it a lodgment and ke|rt it 
going. 

It Avas sugg<*sted, when these facts wrro 
marie know n, that ste])s should be taken to fenc»‘ 
in an experimental area of tho “ fly ” rlistrict 
and to kill the big game in that area. ^J^here- 
after cattle might be introduced into the 
fenced area, and the ther)ry of the big-game 
reservoir ]>ut to practical test. The suggestion 
WM^s an eminently sound one, and w'o,s endorsed 
by high scientific authority, but unhappily 
it met with strong opposition in Knglaiul. 
The grounds of the opposition were that the 
proofs that the trig game acted as a reservoir 
were not complete, and that therefore the 
♦‘xperiment was not justified. It is to-day a 
mattfir of profounrl regret that this opposition 
preventerl the carrying out of a scientific 
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invest igation which must have thrown v’alual)le 
light on a very obscure problem, and which 
had it suj>ported the views c'xprossed. must 
have Oldened the way to tlie destruction of 
“ fly ” disease. Tlie transport animals of oui- 
armies iimloubtodly suffered heavily from dis- 
<aise. as indeed they wore hound to do. Happily 
sleeping sicknes.s, which it laid been shown 
was also due to a trypanosome carrietl by a fly, 
did not present a nrolileni of any magnitude. 

The campaign against malaria and plagium 
was founded* upon scientific^ work <*arried out 
for the most part before the ontlireak of war. 
In the case of plague the severity of the disease*, 
and the public ftmr of it, ensurcMl adecpiate 
inemsures of prevention over practically thc^ 
whole world. Plague ])layod little or no part 
in tlie war. Malaria, a less sc^verc* disease, 
had been Ic^ss widely (leak with, and in some 
areas had not been dealt with at all. Malaria 
jdayed a relativc‘ly important piirt in tho^e 
theatres of war where it (existed. Thcic^ icMuaiiis 
to be* described an insc«‘t-V)orne disease on w hich 
no scicMitific W'ork of any sort ha<l his'ii <*arric*d 
out when war bc'gnn, and which in consc*- 
<iuence c^xactcul a h(m\y toll of suftVring and 
disability. This disc'asc* was called for want 
ot a bed tea* namc^ -ti*ench fewer. 

dis(»ase was unknown Ixd’orc^ the* war, and 
though numerous attenpits wcav made* to 
n*late it to diseases met with in ci\ il life*, y<‘t 
no clear case was mad<^ out. Among conditions 


it appc*arc>d to rest‘inble closely wciv, howt'ver, 
the so-called “sweating sickiu'ss of Picardy,*’ 
w hich w rought havoc in the arini«\s of Henry V., 
the tropical disease dengue*, and the “ muscular 
ihcirinatism wtWI known in. Kngland. 

At tii'st the* condition was gc *nc rally regarde i 
as infl\u*n/,a, ami wms returncxl as such. Hut 



\F. Mtifhn Punifiit, /-.A*, l/.^. 

LANCET AND I’ROBOSCIS OF TSETSE FLY 

that it was not intliu‘n/.a was m nle ♦*\'idcnl by 
closc'i* invi^st igation. lnfhuai/.a in !h<^ majority 
of instances bc'gins with a cold in the h<*ad and 
with symptoiU'! of catarrh. d’i(‘nch fc\ci’ w.is 
almost n(*\'(‘r a(‘(*ompanied by these* manif4\sta- 
tions. Again, influ«*n/.a. s})n‘ads rapidly in 
c*pid<‘mi<* foi‘m at‘f<‘c‘ting large numb(*i*s of pi'opN* 
in t hc! saunc! ar<‘ai. 'French fc-v<‘i* <114 1 n4)l, slmw 
this typ«' 4)f spr(*aV4l. On the <*onti*8iry, caiscs 
sprauig up lu*rc amd Ihe'vt*, anal luit la'ci'ssairily 
in grou[)s 
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AN OPEN AIR BATH NEAR ARRAS. 


It was t-hon suggt^stod tliat tho disease might 
b(». dengue, so well known in Kgypt. But when 
oxainiiiations wen^ carried out by doctors who 
had treated eases of dengue, that idea was 
despaired of. Thereafter a number of observers 
suggested that it was a form of paratyplioid 
fevtu*, and sliould be included in the typhoid 
group. 

It happened, however, that wlien that 
suggestion was made a new test for typhoid 
fever had btjen discov^ered by (-aptain Fairley 
Alarris. This woi’ker ha<l found that j^atients 
affeetod with typhoid fev^er, or with its homo- 
logues, Paratyphoiil A an<l Paratyphoitl B, 
show* H I certain peculiar reactions to the drug 
atropine (belladonna). If gr. atropine was 
given hypodermically t(i a normal man, some 
(piickening of his pulse always took place. 
Captain Marris, using the drug in the treatment 
t)f a case of typhoid fever, was surprised to 
note that no cpiickening of the pulse occurred. 
The pulse remained at the rate it had been at 
before the ilrug was given. This discovery was 
so remarkable that when opportunity occurred 
another patient with typhoid W’as observed 
under the influence of atropine. Again there 
was no quickening of tho pulse. The matter 
was reported upon and investigated further. 


and it was found that in atropine a valuable 
test of the presence or abscuice of typhoid fever 
existed. The findings of the- atropine test 
anticipated by some days the bacteriologita 1 
findings, which latter, however, almost in- 
variably confirmed thcmi. In cases in which 
atropine produced its usual and normal degiet* 
of quickening of tlio pulse, the bacteriologist 
failed to tliscover any typhoi<l bacilli. 

(^aptain Marris’ s test was applied to the new 
disease, and he was able to report that the 
usual quickening occurred, and that conse- 
cpiently the disease was not a member of the 
typhoid gro\ip of infections. This finding w^as 
confirmed by bacteriological work, and dis- 
posed of the iilea .that the condition belonged 
to any well i*iu‘ognized branch of disease. 

Meanwhile, the condition had been appearing 
under all kinds of different guises. Thoee who 
frankly did not recognize it at all, adopted 
thestraight forw'ard course of calling it “ P.U.O.” 
or Pyrexia of Uncertain Origin. Othei*s, adopt- 
ing names which seemed to correspond to the 
leading aymptoms present, called it lumbago, 
muscular rheumatism, and “ trench shin.” 

The disease did not die out as influenza 
would have done. On the contrary, it increased. 
Cases began to be reported all over the western 
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front, and the German medical literature 
allowed that the German Annies, especially 
tluiso operating against the Hnssians, were 
affected by it. The Germans for this reason 
called it “ Volhynia fever.” Attention becuime 
more and more closely focussed U])oii it, and a 
great number of theories as to its origin began 
to be expounded. 

At the beginning the most pc^piilar view 
was that it was a gnat-boriu^ dis('as(^ It was 
pointed oiit that it had first imule its a])p(‘ai - 
anco in the summer of lOlo, and that in eon- 
scfpienco the probability was that it must be 
carried by soiin^ wingi'd insect which liatch<‘d 
out during the siiniimM* months. The ('xp(‘<-ta- 
tion was expresscnl that it ^^’ouId tend to <hi‘ 
away during the winter. 

Griti(^s of this view pointi'd to the fact that 
tlie winter of 191 t-lo was tlu' first wintei* of 
war, that trench warfare wes only then be- 
ginning, and that the conditions met with as 
1915 advanced wt>re not fully realized. 'rh<‘y 
considered tliat the case against the gnat had 
not been fully m uh^ out. 

Their vitwv was supported \fry strongly by 
the fact that during the winter <if 1915-11115 
the <lis('ase by no mea.ns dic^d out. It incrt‘ased. 
The gnat theory was t licTeafter ahandoned. 


I3uring this pi‘rio<l s(‘\<>nil w’orki'rs had hi'en 
bu.sy in tht' study of t h<‘ disease - n4itably 
AIcN^m' hihI Hi'iishaw. 'riu'si* obst'rvers enjoyc'd 
wide opport unit i('s ot study and made th<* most 
ot thtar o| )|)ort unit ies. d'h ‘\ published a most 
illuminating pap(*r gi\ing tin* tvsnlts of their 
w ork. 

I lit* 4lis<*:isc w (di;u*;n*t 4‘ri /c( 1 1)\ an initiid 
.shi\'ei- in m m\ case,-. 4»r it might emm* 4 )n 
graihially. Mu* altc4-i4‘d man tell NNcaik and 
gidilx .aial S4»m(*tim4*s ci»l|jipsfd tlu-n* am! then, 
4*if luT in a taint in* < Ut* ti’um lailuri* of hi*^ h'gs 
t4> snpp4»rl till* W4*ight of his hmly. He siiftcn'd 
Ir4)in a S4\'cr4‘ lu'aihndu* aiu! Ir4)ni pain^ all 
oxer his miisch's. ||i, r\is tcndcil to be r'*d and 
mtlani4*4l l4)4>knig and he -wfati-d prf)fns 4 ‘l\. 

On luing 4‘\amined it was found that his 
1 4*mp4‘rat lire had ristai. iisiiallx a. niatt4*r of 
thr(*4‘ 4)1- f4)nr «le|iri‘4s id |U*JJ I*’, or lU.d 1^'. 

Ih* was \<'r\ n m'om 1 4 a*t a hie and flu* pain in 

his shins might 1)4* s<» si*\er4* a-; t4» causi' him t4) 
w rit he in b<*d . ( )n t hi* ot he*!' ha ml it might imt he 
s4*\4*i*4* at all. Sonu'l mu's. as ml tin* 4'as(- 4»f 

malaria, t lu* sphu'n was (*nlarg4*d. Oftt'n pain 

was pn‘S4*nt in tlu* l(*ft sidi*. 

ddu* t(*mp4'ral iiri* temled to r4*main high for 
periods up to three da>-'. It llu*n f4*ll ami the 
man S(*4*m4*d (piifi* well, but im tlu* 5th, t»t h. 
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7th or 8th days it usually rose again sharply 
and all the symptoms of the disease rocurreil. 
Thei'eafter recovery ax>peared to take plac^e. 

This was one type. A second typo of the ' 
disease ran quite a tliffereiit course. Then' was 
a very abrupt onset followed l)y a sliarp rise of 
temperature with, as a general rule, excruciating 
pains in the shins from the outset. The tem- 
])<*rature remained up about 12 hours and tlu'n 
fell very sharply to normal, and th(' man was 
better. X('xt day, however, the saints thing 
might ucciir, or three days later {Iik(» tertian 
injvlaria), er five days later (so-ealltHl “ live days 
feviT " of the (Jermans). 'fhe symptoms all 
recurred. Sweating was profuse anti the 
picture was very likt^ that presented in the old 
rt'Ctmls of sweating sickness. 

McNec! and his co-workers carrit'd out a 
prolonged t'xamination of the blt^od of th<‘ 
patitmts in an tnideavour to find some parasitic 
'fht'se invt'stigations, htnvever, revtudt'd nothing 
t'xcept a slight change in some of tlie whitti 
hlood eorpusclt's. There seenu'd to he no sign 
of a germ t)f any sort. 

'fhey then atiopted tht* itlt*a of atttnnpting to 
fintl how tht‘ tliseasu was transmitted, anti for 
(his siqn*eim‘ly important work iiskt^tl ftir 
voluntt'ers willing ( o bt' infect(‘d wit h a contiition 
which so far as was kntiwn liatl never prttvetl 
fatal to anyom* and entailed at th<‘ worst only 
a ft‘w days’ illness. 

It is tt) tint crt*tli( t)f all coneernt'tl Hail 
vohintet*rs wert^ tuisily ohtaintni. When this 
had hct'u a(*hieved a ft'w cubic ct'nt imct rt*s of 
hlt)od vt*re tlrawn frtan llic arm of a trench 
fev'tu’ victim ainl inji'cted into the arm of taa* of 
the \'t>hmt etrs. Sonu' 15 days ])a-sstMl thiring 
whicli tilt* vt»lunte(‘r rtanainctl perfectly well, 
ajul tlu'ii a remarkiible tiling happenetl. The 
\'t)lunte<'r tt)olv ill, tlevcloped heutlache, back- 
ache, red eyes, a» d [)a.iiis in his legs, anti passetl 
i*ito a typical attack of trtmch fev-er. 

Knctairagtal by this most imp<»rtant tlis- 
eovtay, McNee and his friends at on(*t^ decitled 
to carry the maft(*r fartlier. They ha.d imu 
('sta.blisht‘d a strong pr(\sumption that the 
inha'tion of triaich fevM'r, of whatever natun* it 
might )>', existcal in the hloo<I stream of the 
victim, that it was capable of being taken out 
of tlic blood stream (c.f/., by a biting insect), 
and that if introduced into anotlier man it. was 
able to reproiluce the disease in its new host. 

The diseoNse reproduced had been of the fii*st 
type described, that is the type showing a 
rather prolonged original attack with one 


relapse about tho eighth day. The second 
type, like a true rehqismg fever, with relapses 
every day or t»vcry few days bail not been 
reprodue<'d. (This s('con<l typo had already b«'«'n 
mistaken for the relapsing ft*v'i'r of t la* tropics, 
but that idt'a ha<l bivni discounti'd Ihh*iius{» the 
germ of rela}xsing f(‘\ i^r, the "" i<plroch(Vie of 
Obermeyer ” was not found.) 

d he iu‘xt t'xperiment consistt'd in taking 
blood from the tirst volunt(‘(*r while yr*t hs 
artificial attack was in progi*ess and injecting it 
into ai .second vohniti'er. Once again the theiay 
was <*onfirnMHl. 'Ds' seconil volunte<‘r ilev<*h>ped 
the iliseast' after about 1 t or l.'i days. 

lie de\ t‘lopi*d, howevc'r, a. rat lier different t y pe 
of tlu* disea.s(^ from the first \<>hinti'er. The 
pu-ture i>f the a1la.ck was no longt'i* (hi' pictui'e 
.vith a prolonged initial wa\'e of fe\\*r followed 
by a relapse, but was rather a m xiilii’ation of 
that pict lire' in the direct ion of 1 lie true relapsing 
type, a kind of half-way |>icture between the 
two types which had bi'cn mi't with in the 
w ards. 

A third expta'iiuent was therefoi-c‘ carried out, 
using the blood of the second volunteer and 
jmssing it into a third volunteia*. In this case 
the disease onei* more appeared after the 
usual hipsi' of time. Ihit now it was the second 
* ype or true relapsing type of fever that was 
produced, d'lie eai’ly type of fe\a‘r had beiai 
lUiKlitied and replaced in the coursi* of th‘ 
work until it had given way to the relaps'ng 
typt*. 

This series of experiments led .Mc.Xi*'* b* 
express (he view that there wei-e not, in fact, 
two types of tri'iich fe\'(‘r. d'here was only one 
tvpe. In early attacks the prohmged initia.l 
fev('r was met with. The patient then appa- 
rently recovi'ied. Hut later he n-lapsed and 
began to show 1 he second t \ pe, or till* r<*l ipsing 
typi'. 

The great importance of this was at once 
|V‘cogni’/ed and it was s(*en that in .^ome eases, 
at any rate, treijeh fe\iT miglit prove a mui'h 
more prolongeil and troublesome disease than 
hail originallv been suspeeied. It might, indeed, 
become it ser'ious menace to the h -altli ot the 
Annies. 

Having now' estalilished the fai*t that tho 
poison was pi'esent in t lui victims’ blood, Mc.Xixi 
set himsc'lf to discover in wdiat, part of the 
blood, the blood coi'puscles or the blood fluid 
the poison was present. This was important 
be<*anse a great f)art of the -.iic<*(‘ss of the work 
on malaria had been due to recognition of th 
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fact that the malarial parasite enters a red 
blood corpuscle and grows within it Con- 
sequently it was resolved in a new series of 
experiments to separate blood corpuscles 
from blood fluid and inject thorn separately. 

This was done and the results seemed to 
show that, while volunteers who received 
the cor[)uscles developed the disease, volun- 
teers who received blood fluid without corpuscles 
did not dovolop it. There was, liowevor, 
some doubt about the accuracy of these 
findings, as the difficult ies of effecting a coiiqrlete 
separation of corpuscles frtim fluid were very 
great. MeXee, therefore, while expressing the 
view that the ])oison, like that of malaria, 
I’osided in the corpuscles and not in the blood 
fluid, adopted a cautious attitude and suggested 
tho need for future \voiJ<. 'Fhis ca\itioii was 
justified by future events, for the American 
workers engaged on the st<udy of the disease in 
France subse((uently showetl that the poison 
was present in the fluid part of the blood, though 
it might apparently adh(?ro to the corpuscles. 
This adherence ^)f the germ to the corpuscles 
explained McNee’s original tinding. 

ft was now (nident that trench fever was 
a blood disease, with a tendency in some 


subjects to go on relapsing, that it was com- 
municable from man to man by blood trans- 
ference and that it was likely to prove a menace 
to tho strength of the fighting forces. This 
last idea received confirmation on every hand. 
Regimental medical officers wrote of tho larg(? 
number of cases they handled and of tho fact tliat 
men onco affected tended to relapse ; officers 
at the bases testified in similar language, and 
ov’^eu metlical men employed with troo[)s in 
England declared that cases had occurred 
among hospital orderlies attending victims of 
the disease on their rct\nii to England from 
E ranee. 

Tho general consojisus of opinion at that 
time was that the disease occurred only in the 
trenches, or just behind the linos, though it 
was known that cases had occasionally been 
obsciwod to arise in hospital. The uana^ 

trench fever ' was therefore officially adopto<l. 
This, as will bo seen, \vas rather a misfortuiu'. 

Other workers had been eugage<l on the 
study of the disease, and notable among these 
were Davis and W eldon. They set to w’ork 
in rather a different way. from McNoe, and 
they adopted as their basis of investigation 
tho theory, which had begun to find supporters. 



{A uitralian official pkotogfapit. 
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that in lion a possihlo carrier of the <hseaso 
oxistod. 

Of all iho parasitoH which inh^sttMl the 
trenches lico were inucli tl»o most- [nova lent. 
'J''hoy ahonndod evorywheni, in tn^urh and 
dugout.aiul it was boconiing literally impossible 
for anyone to avoid becoming infested with 
them. 'I'he experioiu^es of the epidemics caused 
by these insects in Serbia had already awakcan^d 
general interest in them ; the havo<; wrought 
by typhus fever in that country furnishing proof 
of the immense disasters which were liable to 
follow when they assumed the proportions of a 
plague. 

Davis and Weldon set out to discover 
whether trench fever could bo communicated 
as had been suggested, by the bite of the louse. 
They adopted the idea of using themst‘lves 
as the volunteers, and they accordingly obtained 
some lice from their trench fever patients and 
placed these on their arms under watch glassc's. 
In one case the louse was allowed but one feed. 
In the other case the louse was returned to 
the arm at a later period. 

It was found that in the first instance — 
where the louse had only bitten once no ill- 
effects were produced. In the secoiul case 
however, where a 0101*0 prolonged exposure 
to the louse hail taken place a sharji fever 
resulted which was in every way identical 
with trench fever. 

This work, which unhappily could not bo 


<*arried fait her at (he tiiin\ sufheed to sliow 
that (he cas(^ against the louse was a. strong 
one. It did not, ho\M‘\’c‘r, offer <‘onclusive 
proof, as th(‘re rcmain(‘d (he possibility that 
inf<‘c*tion with the fc\er had occuri'od by other 
means. X(n'<‘rtheless from that time tlu^ louse 
fell under gravt^ suspicion, and preventives 
op<‘rations were Ix^giin so far as military 
e*xig<‘ncies pea’initteMl. The nasthoel was to 
h<»at ck>th(*s to SO ’ K. (elry lauit ) and to give 
men freejuent changes of edothing, baths, etc. 

.Meanwhik^ thc^ disease hael broken out at 
Salonika and at oth<*r placi^s. Major Hurst, 
writing from Salonika, afforded a pietuni of 
it which was at once recognized. Ih*. pointeil 
out (hat so king as only troops from Gallipoli 
had been pn^siait, just s(» long trench fever 
was not met with. I-ater, when troops Iw^gan to 
ai’rive from France the <liscuus<u*anaMindca* notice. 

Further, an«l this was a most intcauist ing and 
instructive* point, the case%s nuit with in Salonika 
were*, in the first instances, ail easels of the true 
rclai»sing typ<» of the^ disease and not of (he pro- 
longexl fe‘ver type*. That is to say, accepting 
view of MeXee* and his co-workers, they 
were f*ases which had alre^ady had their initial 
attack in Fi*ance ami were now jiassing into 
their chronic stage with frerpient relapses. 
These men, howevtjr, soon acted as distributing 
centres cd* the disease, and fresh cases arose 
ill Salonica, this time of the primary or 
prolonged typo. 
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It was then roalizo(i how intractable ♦rench 
fever was, liow difhcuJt to eradicate from the 
system, how apt to spread in new directions 
aiul to cripple tlic strength of fighting forces 
attacktnl by it. The interest taken in the disease 
grew more widespread and a largt^ mimber 
of isolated iuv(‘st igat ions were carried out. 

It cannot be said that much additional light 
was afforded })y tla^se studies. The mystta*y 
of the transmission of < Ikj disc^ase remained ; 
the louse had not })een completely inculf)ated ; 
IIk^ dist‘ase cont iiued to spread. At this stage 
th(^ study was taken up from cjuilt* a different 
angk) of view. 

As has already been (k'scribed in tliis history, 
the W'ar Ollice at an (^arly date in the war 
int<u*este<l itself in a dist‘as<^ kn<»wn as Soldiers’ 
lf<n\rt f)r the Irritable H«*art of Soldiers, and 
opemul a special hospital in Hampstead for 
t h(^ stialy of this condit ion. It was found by 
th(.)se working upon .soldiers* heart that many 
<»f the cast's arose aftta* an atnitt^ infectious 
dis(‘as(\ that. tlu‘y n}i)rt ‘st'iited in fact a delayetl 
conva-lt'sctMK'e. Thus cases from (adlipoli wlio 
had htul dystaittay acrt' (‘ommon. Tht'se mt*n 
showed tlu' breathk'ssness on exertion, tht' 
palpitat ion, t ht' t<‘ndt*ncy to giddiiUMs and th(‘ 
pain over tlu‘ ht^art which wen* the k'ading 
symptoms of “ I). A. H." or Disordered Action 
of the Ht'art a-s it was calltMl. \Ndu*n careful 
('xa ini nations wt're made tlu' parasitt* causing 
oim foi iii of dyst'iit t'i y - the Khhnna hd h isfolt/flra 

was ft)un«l. If that could bt‘ tM*adicated from 
the patit'uts* body tht‘ symptoms of soldita’s* 
lu‘art tt'udt'd to tiisappear. 

Anotlu*!’ group of cast's with soldiors* litNirt 
had sufftM’t'd from tubercukisis at one pt'riotl 
tn* anothta*. Their condition rt'prt'senlt'd ji 
kind of mild chronic stage* of tubei'culai* 
dis(»isi\ a chi'onic or low' poisoning. ^’et 
allot ht‘i* grtnip of cast's t)wt*d t lieii' ta igin to rlu»u- 
mat ie ft*vt‘r oi-, ni irt* vaguely, to ** rht'uiu'it ism." 

Hut wluMi tlu\st' gi*t>ups hatl bt*i*n tdiminattMl 
a fmtht‘1 gi*t)Up of cases of soldit'rs’ heart 
t‘xisti‘d in wliit'h tht*re was im histtiry of 
I'heumatism (»r tuln'rtailtisis and no rt*ct>rtl of 
an attack of tlystaitery. Tht‘se cast's itanaiiu'd 
diCficuit to aet*t)unt foi*. Tht'v wt*re apt to 
sufftM* from t)t*casit)nal attacks of ft'\iM*, but this 
Wiis of ratht'i* an imU'linite kintl anti was not 
closely itlt'iitilit'd with the htuirt condition. 

In the sumnu'r t)f HU 7 Major Hyam was 
attat'hed to the Hampstt*ad Military Hos- 
]>ital staff and hatl placed under his care 
a number of cases of trench fever. Some of 


those cases wore very severe, and he approached 
certain of the workers on soldier’s heart to 
invite a study of the heart (renditions found 
in the trench fever cases. The somewhat 
ri'inarkable discovery resulted that many of 
the t roncli fever cases show'ed all the signs 
of soldier’s heart and in addition .showed 
other signs, such as painful shins and muscles, 
wliich liad been noted in .some of the heart 
cast's. 

'Fhe upshot was the placing side by side of 
trench h'ver cases and (rases of soldiers’ heart, 
and th(' ct^llective study of the two types. 
d’h(* first facts that emerged from this collect iv(* 
study were that (|uite a considerable numbt'i- 
of cases of soldit^rs’ lu'art had a histoiy of 
hawing bt'en attacked by trench fever or oth(*r 
obscuit' fi'biile condition in Kraiict'. Thest' 
(*.as( 3 s belongt'd to tiu' groups of (rases without 
a defiuitt' history (jf rheumatism, dyst'utery oi* 
tuberculosis. Kurt her, it w^as found on cai‘('ful 
('xamiiiatiou that some of tlu'iu had teiuk'i- 
shins, |)ainful muscles, and ('ven enlargt'tiieut 
of t h(‘ spl('eii. 

The paralk'l w^as iiow^ too striking not to 
iuvit.(' frt'sh labours. The .Army Mcnlical 
Depart meut, always aliv(* to tlie impcirtauct* 
of sci<'utitic w'ork, af‘ford(*d eu(‘ourag('mcut , and 
bact<‘rioIogical and otlu'r work was begun on 
trench fc'vt'r foi't luvith. Major Hyam gath('r«*(l 
about him a gi'oup of worker's, Captains V, K. 
Sora|)iii(*, byn, Dimond..) . H . ('hiir-cliill and K.’M. 
W'ilsoii, and sp('cial wards wert' set aside for 
the study of the disi'ast*. 

Th(^ first matter to be di'alt with was the 
('XCiH'dingly s(‘V(‘iv pain in. the shins of w'hi(*h 
tlie victims complained. It was obst'rvt'd 
tliat this shin pain occurrc'd in both legs 
(‘(pially. k^rom this tht' d(*du(*tiou was made* 
that the pain could not b(‘ diK' to any local 
con lit ion in th(' sliin but w as most probably 
dutv to some irritation o('curi*ing in tlit' sjiinal 
curd and so making itsc^lf h'lt by way of the 
n(*r\-es running from the sfiinal cord to tlu' legs. 

'Fhis vii'W’ n'ccivc'd dramatic* confii’iiiation 
when a small (plant ity of fluid w^as drawn off 
from th(‘ spinal cord of oik* of the most sev(‘i'<*ly 
afllieted of the ])atients and his pain wa -i 
n*moved almost imna'diately. Knha|)pily th.‘ 
value of the discovery was to a largo extent 
diseoiuitod by tlie fact that if the patient got 
a rt*lat)se of his trench fever he usually gcjt a 
return of his shin pains with it. 

A long and ('areful study t^f the disease w^as 
now iiuidt^ which carried the work into the 
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Into autumn of 1917. On the whole few, if 
any. new facta were discovered, beyond the 
one great bust that the victims of clironic 
trench fever were many in number and that 
they tended to suffer from neurasthenia (nerve 
weariness) and iti some cases from symptoms 
of soldiers’ lieart. Attempts to find the 
parasite of the disea.se had all failed, several 


Committee. This Com.nitt.o consisted of Si, 
Ihivid llruee. whose leeord of a ork in , 0,,. 
nexion aith Malta fev.-r and sleeping sickness 
entitled him to the respe. t of t he whole medical 
woi'ld (chairman). Colonel Herbert Kreneh, 
Colonel (!. Har\ey. Ihe late Professor Plimmer, 
Sir W alter Klet. her. Dr. Arka right. Mr. Haeot 
and others, with Major Hvam as chief exec, itivo 









PORTABLE DISINFHSTOH. 


'iharp (I sa]ipuiiif iiiriil s (‘ncMaaiti'n'd ; 

ittt'inpts to (I scovar any rnro for t liad also 
faiird, tliongh it was ovidont tJiat sojiio casi's 
p)t woll of theiiisfdves, aj)pari*nlly fighting 
down tho infoction in tln*ir blood. 

Hy tins tiino the toil taken by the fli.st-ase 
was assnrning larg<‘ pro])ortions and ijeeoiniiig 
ii serious l^latter, thougli, so far, no oia* had 
ever been known to die of it. Ae(*ordingly, tiie 
\\ ar Odice apjiointod an oftieial Ticaieh Fever 


oHieer in charge t>t the wtak at I lampsi (^ad, and 
Lieut. Hird as secretary. 'i’he ho'spital at. 
fl uiipsttMid \\;e iiialer the eort iiiand of Lt.- 
(Njhaiel d'. S. Ailan 

A secfnel committee \Nas form<‘d to work 
in Fi'anei*. 'I'lie Freneii ( 'ornmit tee r>o-oj)erat ed 
with tla* American Aiiny .Mcalifal Service, 
('aptain .Jolin t'airoll of the American Army 
was adfk* I t<» the sfriaigtii of tlie p>uty v\'orking 
under Major Hyam at Hampst(;ad. 
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All other methods of studying the disease 
having failed, it was now determined to invite 
the services of volunteei*s willing to be infected 
with trench fever for the benefit of their fellow 
counfrymen on the battle front. 

The deman<l made met with an immediate 
response, and a number of old men willingly 
placed their services at the disposal of the 
committee. Their action was, in the best 
semse of the word, patriotic, for wliile danger 
to life could be excluded definitely, a certain 



SUUGEON-GENERAL SIR DAVID BRUCE, 
G.B.. LM.S., 

Commandant, Royal Army Medical Colle}{e. 

amount of pain and sickness was inevitable. 
This was clearly explaint'd to the volunteers ; 
and it is to their great credit that not one t»f 
them was turned hack from his original inten- 
tion by tlie knowledge*. 

''rhe volunteers having b(»en secured, it was 
determined, as a i)ndiminary measure, to 
repeat th(> experiment carrieil out by ^Ic*Neo 
and his co-workers in France. For this pur- 
lK)se some blooil was takiai from a patient witli 
trench fever, and \^as injected into one of the 
healthy volunteers. The result fully confirmed 
the' earlier work. The volunteer took tlie 
disease just as McNee’s volunteer had done. 

^ This placed the possibility of transmission 
by blood transference beyond any possibility 
<»f doubt, and also made it absolutely certain 
that the germ of the disease was present in the 
blood -stream of the affected persons 


The next step was to test the theory of 
transmission by lice. For this purpose it was 
necessary to obtain a stock of lice guaranteed 
to be free from contamination by any poison. 
Happily, the committee found in Mr. Bacot, 
of the Jjistor Institute, an entomologist who 
was able to supply their requirements. Mr. 
Bacot had made a prolonged study of lice, and 
possessed a clean stock of the parasite which ho 
placed at disposal. Lieut. Peacock and, later, 
Lieut. LI. Lloyd, in peace time entomologist to 
the Northern Rhodesian Government, joined 
Major Byam’s party. 

In the first instance lice were allow'od to feed 
on trench fever ])atients for a considerable 
j>eriod of time, and were then allowed to feed 
on the healthy volunteers. These experiments 
were carried out in all sorts of ways and con- 
ditions, the lice in some cases being fed on the 
healthy man immediately after being fed on 
the trench fever victim, and in other cases 
kept for some hours before being put on thf5 
volunteers. But, vary tlie experiment as they 
would, the investigators achieved only negative 
results. Not a single case of trench fever 
resulted among the healthy men. 

It was then resolved to extend the scope of 
the louse-biting exjierinients, and to imitate 
as far as possible the conditions prevailing 
at the front. With this end in view, a small 
room in the outbuildings of the hospital was 
selected and spread with a mattress in the 
manner of a “ dug-out,'’ and preparations made 
for housing a volunteer in it. 

'riie volunteer, an old man, took iij) his 
cpiarters for the night in tliis artificial “ tbig- 
out,” and no fewer than 250 lice, all fed pre- 
viously on trench fever patients, were j^laceil 
upon him. The night was spent in the dug- 
out,” and a very large number of louse bites 
were received. But no trench fev^er resulted* 
^'he experiment was repeated with other 
volunteers, and with an even larger number of 
lice. It was invariably negative. 

It seemed then that the bites of lice did not, 
after all, cause trench fever. Once again ttiis 
most diflicult investigation appeared to have 
reached a cul de sac. However, it was deter- 
mined to persevere along a somewhat different 
line and find out whether or not the fact of a 
man’s having trench fever — that is to say, 
having a raised skin temperature — would tend 
to <lrive his lice away from him, and so spread 
them among his neighbours. 

Tliis experiment was conducted as follows • 
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into the “ dug-out ” were brought two volun- 
teers. The 3 »^ slept side by side, elotlied in 
pyjama suits. On to one of them a number of 
lice were put, the niunber being known. It 
was then asccrtainetl at fixed intervals liow 
many lice had passed from the one man to the 
otlier, and the numbers and times were noted. 

This furnished tlie “ control ” experiment. 
Next, a volunteer suffering from trench fever 
in an acute form, was brouglit to the “dug- 
out ” and laid side by side with a volunteer. 
Lice of known numi)er were again liberated, 
and the times of migration counted. It 
was found that whereas in tiie normal (‘ontrol 
experiment few’ lice j)assed from the one man 
to the other, in tVie trench iwrv (‘\|>(‘riment 
large numbers of lice passed, ajid with great 
rapidity. In other words, the li(‘e left the man 
with a liot skin to the danger of his neighbours. 

Here, then, was a ])ossible explanation of the 
ra[^i<l transmission of trcMieh fi^ver in sle<‘ping 
tpiarters, for it had been noted in France that 
the disease tonde<l to bn^ik out among what 
were described by one writ(*r as “ blanktd- 
fellows.” While one ])latoon was seventy 
altaeked, anothiT platoon often escaped attack 
altogether As soon as a patwjit became 
infected and got a rist‘ of temperature his liee 
would leavt3 him. Tlw^y would travel to his 
bedfellows and so spread the infection. 

Hut the mystery of th<^ means of infection 



[A/Ur tAoytU 

LOUSE.BITTEN BACK, 

Showing the bronze-coloured spots ocoasloned by 
the bites. 

remained, for it seemcsl cli*ar that if infection 
did not occur after upwar<ls of 23,000 bites had 
been sustaiiu'd by infe<'ted lice, transmission 
could scarcely ho by tlu> l)itcs. 

It was (h(‘n ri‘cogni/(‘d that tli»' \<)limt«*crs 
wdio luul been suhjcctcsl to biting cx[)crina*nts 
were all olil men with the more or li*ss dry skin 
of ago subjects, that is, b^ss likely to suffer 
from irritation of the skin after being l)ittcii. 
It- was found that so far as could ho si'cn they 



VOLUNTEERS FOR EXPERIMENTAL INFECTION WITH TRENCH FEVER, AND 

THEIR NURSES. 
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Jiacl not scratched tlioinsolves, and they stated 
that the bites of the licc^ had occasioned them 
little or no inconvenience. 

It was iininodiately evident that a possible 
key to the mystery had been discovered. A 
young man's skin is sensitive to a degr€*e not 
usually met with in ol<l age. A young man on 
b(‘ing bitten by lice would almost certainly 
scratch hims<*lf at once. Hc' would thus 
scratc'h in, or rub into the punctun^s madi‘ by 
the bites, any dirt the lous<i might have 
brought to his skin. An old man. not sufft^ring 
in the same way, would not sca-atcli or rub. 

A new s(*ries of exp<‘riments was imme- 
diately begun. In tlu' first instances the bodies 
of eleven lice which had Imhmi fed on trench 
fevta* pati(*nts wer(» taloai and W(ae i‘iibbe:l 
whole into the arm of a. volunteiu- whi<*h had 
previously he(‘n lightly scratched with a lu^edle. 

At tlu‘ i*nd of a})out <‘ight days this volunt(‘er 
dev(‘Ioped a t\^])ical attack of tri'iich fever. 



\I roiu Iha:\ infi in tJu' Sutnrol Mu.si'itm. 

THH HUMAN BODY LOUSE 
As it appears in ordinary lij^ht, greatly magnified. 

Next tlu* excreta <>f infecdod li(*e were col- 
U'eted. ('riiis was a. dark brown dust found at 
the bottom of the boxes in which the lice are 
kept.) The excreta alone of some 57b infected 
lice wert< nibbed into a scratch in another 
volunte(u*'s arm. In about eight (.lays he was 
ill with the symptoms of the disease. Kroquent 
repetitions of this experiment produced the 
Sana? nnult. 


An enormous stride had now been taken in 
the investigation of this disease. For the 
first time it was possible to say wdth certainty 
that trench fever w^as a louse-borne (.lisease, 
tliat it was not ci^nveyed by the bites of the 
lice alone (though these might .serve to 
puncture t he skin for the reception of the poison) 
but that it Avas contained in the excreta (3f tlie 
lice and was transmitted in them to tla^ 
victim's blood. 

Th«^ work of the Anglo-Ameiican ('ominittei" 




1 Mufo-fh lo by /• . Marlin lJuncan, F.R.M.S. 

EARLY LARVAL STAUE OF HUMAN 
BODY LOUSE. 

in France which had becai carriiMl out. syn- 
(dironously w itli t he work at I laiupstt^ad, t hn xN 
a. valuable light on that- work. This Uommit It r 
obtaiiunl through t he Ameiican aut hori^i(‘'^ 
a lai-go iiumlxa* of soldiitr \'ol iint(M*rs, youui 
men. It cai’ritxl out a numlx'r of lice-bitinc 
exptaimenis anti obtained cxperijiient al inft't- 
(ions in a projxation of th(‘s(‘. d'lx* conclusimi 
was reached that tlx^ bites con\'eycd the disease. 
It was ]x)iutetl out-, howxwer, by tlx* Ham])st(‘atl 
workers that thc» Uoiumittet* in Fraiict^ was 
dealing with young meii and that those woultl 
almost certainly rub and scratch. Moreo\ci‘, 
only a ])ro]>ortion of the attempts to infect 
])ioved successful, w hei eas wdion louse excreta 
wer«^ rubbed into tlx^ arm all the attempts (i> 
infect ])!•(.) ved successful. The old men who 
did not scratch or rub were never, in an\ 
instance, infect Cil by liites. The point might 
seem t(j bo rather an academic tine at first 
.sight. Hut, as will bo apparent immed»at(*l\ . 
this was really very far from being the case. 
It was of vital importance. 

Having now^ proved the infective character 
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of the louse excreta tlie ffauipsteail workers 
liinied thc'ir attention to thi‘ i|iu\stion wlietlier 
or not the ^erin of the disi‘ast» iindt'rwent any 
ehanpe in the body of the louse, tluit is t(» say 
whether or la^t a life-eycle, like tlu‘ iif(*-eyele 
of tho malarial parasite in the niDsc^uito, 
oeeurretl in the Itajse’s intt'sliue. Jn order to 
answer this point a stu*ies of volunteers were 
taken ; a uuiuber of ek‘au lice were also taken. 
'Tho lice were fed on a tren(‘h fex er pati<‘ut for a 
<lay and then the exerc»ta eolh'etiMl and 
iuoeulateci imiiKuliat (‘ly into \’olunte(‘r No. 1 
^I'he li(*e fi'om the; sim*o!u 1 <lay of the experiment 
f(Ml only on a healthy man until tlu^y <li«\l. 
'The <'xei*eta of the s*‘eond day af(<u' ft'eilini 2 j 
wtue inoculated into ^'ohln^(M‘r .No, 2. In tin* 
ease of \N>hint<a*r NNk the excreta of the third 
day aft(M‘ f(‘eding wtue inoculated ami so on up 
to th(^ twelfth day. 

It was t hen f<amd that in n(» cast* <|jd e\er<‘ta- 
i*ollecte<l hi‘f<jre tlu* fifth tla\ after fetMlintr on 
a trt'iich fex'er patitad <*on\'e\ tin* discaise to 
a volunleta*. Kxci'eta collectetl from the sixth 
to th»' eighth (hi\’ mieht oi* mi^ht not conxex’ 
the tlisease. ^\s shoxvn by a seri(*s of such 
4^xperinuaits, excieta colhu’ttMl aft(*r t la^ eight h 
day inx ariablx' conx'eyed t h<‘ dis<*ase. 

ft xxas thus <‘X'ident (hat during aboiil a 
xv(M*k after it had fed oti a trench lexer case a 
louse remaiiu'd incaiiable of spreading trench 
fexaa*. After a wet'k its cxcr(‘(a b<‘came 
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MALE HUMAN BODY LOUSE. 


inh'ctix'e an<l remained infect ixa*. ^ria^ pn^- 
sumption was that some kind of lih'-cyck^ of 
the parasitt* took place in t h<‘ body of tlu* lt»use. 
or that a ptaicul xxas rtMpiir't'd foi* its multi- 
plicat i<»n. 

Moi’eox er, that the ex^atda and not I In* bites 
transmitted lln' diseast' sf'emed mort‘ pi’obabk* 



still when it \\a^> reali/.ed that the excrt‘ta 
<li<l not become infect ixe for a x\eeU. k’oi* the 
Comrnittee x\orkmg in k'rance liad gixj'U the 
‘‘period of incuhalion " of (heir succe'.sful 
t ran.'^mis^.ion i‘xp< riment > as fi oin 11 to *11 
days. If from lixe to niiu* days (the (iun‘ 
taken to make t lu* e\»*r«‘la of a lou'^«‘ infe<‘1ix’e 
aftei- the louse fed on a treiadi fe\ er patient) 
xxen‘ suhtiactt'd from II to I fS days, nine <lays 
nanaiiunl tiu* exac*( period which ('lapsed 
b(dx\(M‘n tli(‘ timt‘ xslaai a xoluntt'er xxas 
ino(‘ulat(M) with infectiMl I'xcnaa and the limn 
xvluMi his attack of trench texiu' l)(‘gan, (ln' 
long<*r incubation piuiods, abox(‘ IS day.^, Ix'ing 
accovin((Ml for hy (k'lay in ruhhin»^ ui the 
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extireta by the less irritated men. In other 
words the presumption was that the lice used 
by the Committee in France did not begin 
to be infective for about a week after biting 
experiments wore begun. By that time many 
bites hud taken place. The volunteer v^'as 



lAiicwphotu. by F, Martin Duncan, F,K,M,S. 

HUMAN HEAD-LOUSE. 

thus in a* suitable state to have sume poisoned 
excreta worked into his skin through the bites. 

Having now incriminated the louse and the 
excreta of the louse, the invtistigiitors turned 
their attention to the <|ui*stion of the destruction 
of lice and excreta. 8o far as the lice them- 
selves were concerned a good deal of knowledge 
was available and it was generally agreed that 
dry heat of C. was suflicient to kill all 
lice and their eggs in clothing. Had the lice 
constituted the whole of the problem this 
woultl have more or less ended the matter. 
But it was by now abuiulantly clear that the 
lice did not in themselves constitute the whole 
of the probltMu. I'he louse excreta was tlu? 
important point. To the (piestion, is 55® V, ilry 
heat a sutticient means of destroying the 
virulence of the louse excreta, an answer had 
to be found forthwith. 

A new series of experlTuents was embtirked 
upon. ’Excreta exposed to direct sunlight 
were inoculated ami found to bo highly virulent ; 
excreta dried for It) days wore used ami were 
also found to be virulent J finally excreta heato< I 
dry to 55® C. were inochilatod. They also were 
highly virulent. 

tt became immediately apparent that dry 
heat sufTicient to kill lice was powerless to kill 


the virus in excreta, and that consequently the 
fnothods in vogue to disinfest the troops could 
not cope with the spread of trench fever. 
Gannents on which lice liad been present were 
^full of the “louse dust”; this dust would 
remain as actively poisonous after heating as 
it had been before heating. The new wearer of 
the garments would be liable to infect himself 
at once so soc^n as ho scratched any part of his 
skin. And thereupon his lice — for lice abounded 
cv^orywhore — ^would become infected and so 
spread the disease again. 

So that what miglit have been mistakcja 
for an academic point — the question wdiethor 
the louse bite or the louse excreta conveyed 
the disease — was seen to be a point of v'ital 
moment upon which sm^cess in dealing with 
and ])reveutiiig the disease must depend. 
Merely to destroy the lice in infested garments 
was not enough, ''the ptjisontMl excreta must 
also bo destroyed at least for so long a time as 
the general infestation of the troops in the 
1 rotiches continued. 

It was, tlierefore, sought to determine what 
degree of heat was suflicient to destroy the 
virulence of tlio excieta. It appearetl very 
probable that even dry heat of 80" (\ failed to 
prevent excreta subjccteil to it from infecting 
volunteers. This was the degree of heat usually 
applied in the disinfesting stations — a- degree 
wdiich had hitherto been looked upon as allowing 
a wide margin of safety, since at 55® C. lice and 
their eggs w’ere known to perish. 

Thus the w’holo question of anti -louse measures 
was re-openod. It was recognized on the one 
hand that much more energetic mea.suroa 
against the lice themselves were called for, 
and on the other hand tluxt different methods 
of treating the excreta -infested garments 
must be devised. A large nmnbor of workers 
began to devote themselves to the solution of 
these problems ; efforts were made to find 
preparations which wnuld render clothes dipped 
in them inimical to lice ; other effoj:ts were 
made to discover means of destroying the 
virulence of the excreta ; finally, though the 
most vigorous efforts had been made already 
to acquaint medical ofticem, combatant ofTicers 
and soldiers w^ith the dangers accruing from 
lice and to urge upon those tlie necessity of 
eudeavoui‘8 to keep themselves free of the 
parasites, a further campaign of enlightenment 
w’as undertaken. Already by the summer of 
1918 these efforts were beginning to bear fruit 
and to justify the iiiunense amoimt of labour ex- 
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pended on the scientific elucidation of the 
disease. 

Meanwhile the workers at Hampslead 
i*ot limed to the search for the actual parasite 
of the disease. The number of trench fever 
cases was known to be very largo. Unless the 
parasite could be found and isolated the hope 
of obtaining an effective treatment scorned 
slight. The great difficulty was that the germ 
seemed to be so small as to come within the 
term “ ultra microscopic,” that is, too small to bo 
seen by even the highest jiowor lenses. Very 
many efforts had been made to find it in 
the patients* blood. All those efforts hiid 
failed. 

At this point it was decideil to change the 
sphere of investigation, and instead <it searching 
the blood search the excreta of the louse. 
The result was that certain, very small 1 km lies 
wore detected by Dr. Arkwright in the excreta 
cif lice known to bo affected by the disease, 
but wore not detected in those of ordinary lice. 
Experiments carried out subsequently showed 
that the excreta of lice containing these bodies 
infected volunteers, while the excreta in which 
these bodies were not seen did not infect tliem, 
wliether the lice from which the excreta had 
been obtained had fed on healthy men or even 
ti'ench fever patients. Those forms Arkwright 
recognized to bo of the same kind as the 
Rickettsia bodies which had been known for 
some years in lice infected with typhus fever 
and recently liad also boon observed on the 
Continent in lice from cases of trench fever. 
The unportance of Rickettsia bodies in these 
diseases had, however, been largely discredited, 
because they wore apparently confused with 
accidentally occurring bacteria and with granu- 
lar debris in the stomach of the louse, an<l 
because they had been stated to occur in lice 
from healthy persons. 

This discovery was made in the autumn of 
1918, and efforts were at once begun to u.se it 
in devising a line of treatment. Meaiiwliile, 
treatment was being sought for in other direc- 
tions, and a sub-committee, consisting of Major 
Ryam, Captain Sorapiiro and Dr. C. H. Brown- 
ing, Director of the Bland Sutton Institute of 
Pathology, Miildlesex Hospital, hod been 
formed. It was hoped to <liscover a drug 
which should exert a specific and definite effect 
on the trench fever poison similar to the effet!t 
exercised by the drug salvarsan (” 606 ”) on 
the spirochmte of syphilis. 

A large number of the aniline drugs were 


tested for this purpose, but, though improve- 
ment vv'as uliserved in a few cases, it could not 
be said that any real ” ijUre ” wius obtained. 
Other drugs were given an exteu<led trial with, 
unhappily, the same negative results. 

Some success had, however, been achieved 
in the haiulling of tlu'* more chronic forms of 
the disease. It has alivady been stated that 
trench fever was found to ht^ a prolific cause 
of soldiers* heart and of some forms of neuras- 
thenia. Careful efforts were made to invH*sti- 
gate the exact effects of the tri'iich fe\c^r 



PORTION OF A LOUSE-INFESTED 
GARMENT (maflnified). 

poison on the heart and on the> nervous 

svstem. 

It was found that wlien a man b(H*ame in- 
fecte<l with this poison ho ttmdod to become 
giddy and to show symptoms know'ii as “ <lo- 
pressf)r sj^Tuptoms, or vagal symptoms.’* Now, 
th(^ heart is controIItMl by two set-s of nerves, 
those wliicli shjw' the ]>cating of tlic^ organ and 
thos<? wliich quicken it. Moreover, thc^ slowing 
nerves (calle<l Vhigus) also tend to cause? blood 
to flow' into the abdoiniiial vc-ss<*ls, anti stj tt) >)o 
reinovtsl from the brain. In d(*prcsMor states, 
such as ordinary fainting fits, the brain is 
temporarily deprivt*d of blootl bt'causo the 
blood has gravitatetl into the wide-open ab- 
dominal vessels. 

The idea occurred to the investigator 
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ilealinj^ with thin branrli of tlie suhjoct — 
riotaljly, Captuin John H. Carroll, of t ho L'liitocl 
Statos Army ami Ca])tain. R. M. Wilson — 
that |)ossi))ly the triaich fovor [joisnii oxereiscMl 
a spooitu*. offoot on tlio <lt*prossor portion of t ho 
lUM V'oiis systom. I'osts worn t lior(>foi‘t» (lo\'is<‘(| 
to put tlii ’ mat tor t<^ tho proof. 

It was found tliat oortain phonomona w(*ro 
prosontr in t lio tronoh fov r jjationls whicdi 
|)oint(‘(l dirootly to an ov'or-t xoitahiJit y of tho 
doj>rossor n('r\^os. 'Thosi' plumomona wt'ro not 



Showing ftttachmenr In threads of cotton. 

iiK't with in healthy su])joots. .Mon'ov(’r, tho 
dru^ atropiiu*, whioh huNi’i’s tho (*xoit ability 
of the depressor nor\'ous system, was found to 
remove temporarily tlu‘ ill eHeids. 

The diseovi'ry of this fact h'd tin' workers to 
a further observation, it was evident that, 
if the slowinj^ lu'rves of the heart beca-me un- 
duly exeitable, the nerves (piiekeuing this 
orjjran would r(M|uir«‘ to ovi'ra-et also in order to 
rest ori' the ba.lan(‘t', just as it is neeessarv to 
put. adilitional weight upon oni» pan of a pair 
of scales if adilit ional weiglit is added to the 
other [)a.n. That naamt that 1 h(*re must be a 
eonstn.nt drain of “strength” in trench fiwi'i* 
castes, Iw»ca\is4' it is upon the (juickening iu‘rves 
of the heart that a. man is forci'd to rely for 
the elYorts he makes in the cour-ic of his life. 

'riien* then was an I'xplanat ion of tiu' t‘x- 
haustion nad with in many of the chronic 
cases, and also of the neurast henitv or “nerve 
weariness,” which was so frequently com- 
plained of. 'riie tpiestion arose in what way 
that “compensation" of the irritabh' .slow- 
ing ner\M>us system by the quickening lu^rvous 
system coiihi be assisteil. 


It was known, thanks to the w’ork of the 
brilliant American School, with w hich tho name 
of J’rofessor Canon is associated, that the 
thyroid gland, a large gland situated in tho 
neck j)f all w’arm-bloodod animals, norinallv 
suppliers to th(i }>Iood a substance aiding the 
work of the (piickening [)art of the nervous 
system, so far, at any ralt*, as that part of the 
nervous system raises bloixl pressure. Tt was 
probabk^ then that- a severe strain was being 
placed on this gland, and the idea arose of 
helping the patient by administering a ])repara- 
tion of the gland to him. 'Thanks to th<‘ work 
f)f ,'Murray, of XtwM'astle, and others, thyroiil 
gland ])rcparat ions w t're well known to inedi- 
<‘ine, anrl I'asily o}>t a i liable. 



[ ^ ftc> ('oncstnni. 

THE ITCH MITE. 

Sarcoptes scabiei, magnified 100 diameters. 

The n'sults of this treatnaait fully jusliti(‘d 
the work expended upon it It was found 
that pathaits I'xhibiteil a remarkable “ toler- 
anee ’’ to thyroid — that is to sa.y, tlu'v w(*re 
able to take large doses of it without showing 
any of the symptoms met with wdien large 
doses hail been giv'en to itormal pt‘ 0 [)le. Anil 
they gained strength and, in many instances, 
were able to perform work which hail hitherto 
been diflicnlt or impossible. 

Nevertheless, thyroid treatment belonged 
only to the “ palliative " order of therapeutics. 
It was not a cure of the disease. It ineivly 
helped the patient to withstand his disease 
better, and so to be efficient in spite of it. The 
cure of trench fev’er in the true sense remained, 
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Up till tln' autumn of lOIS, undisfovoivd, 
tliouLTh str'Miuous efforts \v(‘ro boinjj: made to 
find it. 

As ill tlu^ ease of malaria and ]da^?ue. then, 
tlie essential links in the el'ain of tieneh fever 
\vi*re dis<*overed. They consisted of the human 
iv-icrvoirs (^)f the disease, tla^ lice which heeamt^ 
iuh*cted frtan tluvse reservoirs, and tlie excreta 
of tl»e licis eajiahle of bian^ blown about })y tin' 
win<l and of timlin^ a lodgment in ^.nnaaits, 
bedding and other maft'rial. It was clear 
tliat to attt‘m|)t to si‘jr|-<‘^ate all the human 
rt‘ser\'oirs was impossibh' because the <liseas( 
was toi> w’idt‘s|)rca<l and loo mild in its prt^ 
liminary start's. Tlie ditlicnlty of (hndiufj: with 
the excreta was also j^reat, thontdt means wen^ 


I his vitwv It'd at t>nce to an increast^ in the 
interest taken in ant>tlit'r ol tlu' inst'ct pests t)f 
war, the ttrdrid oi‘ ptirasitt' of itcli (scal)it's). 
Manifestly, if a man bccanv inh'stt'il with itch 
ht' w'onid scratcli him-cif, no matter what, 
rt'^ulatioiis apnii'-t scrai clhni^ miizlu exist. 
I'wich scratcli l>ccame a potential inotailation 
w it li t rt'iich ft‘\ t'r. 

So 1 ni»' indt't'd was t his, t Itat it was found t hat 
cases nf itch ]ae\!nuslv cmitractcd slu)W(‘tl a 
hitilu'r ratt' <i| lit'nch fe\ci‘ inft‘clit)n than an\' 
otliei* cast's, I’o contr.ict itch, indet'd, on tht> 
W'estt rn front was tantaimamt p'ttiuj^ 

t rt'tich ft‘\ t‘i- as wi'll. 

Happily. tht‘ War (tl’ltcc had lomjr l>t*ft>re 
this timt> st't in mittion an acti\(i tannpaipn 


to 
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irn-i \ Mm iiiims ol riMinMit i I .s ) srci-rt rd I ly Mm- r|;i nds < I *,n. nx liH’li ll\t-s il (oh.ii! oi rIoMi Mm- ri;,dil rono| od Mm- [mii ol \\h:«fi 

unp Mm iii;it«-iiiil on iilih-h Mm- i-^i: i> hi-inn laid .iml Miio oiM-id.ilr i( 

.\>rrf3UK Stfsti’tn. ^'1\ . ’Mm’ In ain, <-oniM*i-t fil h\ .t lin^ol iM-i\r wiMi Mm* siili n-'-oplMv -•! li.iiiulion cJl'i \n Iim li m roniM t ti d \mMi Mm 
M nn-.o-ir jian}jlion (-'?) from wlm-h n'-r\<-'' run lo Mm- h r'. and alidoinrii 


beine soueiit for to {ichievt' tin's. 'I'Im' r«*al 
battle was with t ht' lift'. 

To tlt'sli'oy lift', howex'c?’, in t lit* mithlle nf a 
ixrt'at campai)^n was admit ti'dlx' no easy opera 
tion. 'I'ht' moxa'int'iits of armies durin«_»; IttlS 
wt'rt' sipldt'ii ami diMinatic. 'rrt'inem Itais e\ cuts 
were in ctiurse of dt'X'ch ipmcnt ; tlic attention 
tjf >d1 was fully occupied with the military 
■^ituatitai. In tiu'st' cii'cumst ances some niort' 
innnt'diate mt^tiiod of hamllinu: t h«^ situation 
see-int'd to be calltMl for. 

A hint in t ht^ dirt'ction that ptissibly offerctl 
hope was fuinishtH by tht* llampstt*a<l re 
searches. If thti men couM bo prevented from 
scratebine tht' skin, and so inoculatimr tlit'in- 
s.elves w'itb the poistirions anti ul)it{nitons lict;- 
excreta, a sensible tiiminution in tho. number of 
eases of trench fevtn* might ho exj)(M*t«j«l. 


against the itih miti*. (’arefnl m \ es( igal ions 
liad heen made and gi-m-ral lines (t| coii(ln<-f. 
(lesigned to free the Arm\ <*f (he post laid dow n. 

The ileh mite huirow^ umli-i the skin of its 
X'ielim, keeping rn-ar I In* '.iirfaec of the skin, 
d'he female is the o||riir|c*r, and she lays her 
egg.^ m clumps under the skin. 'The \onng 
then eontiiiue tla* process until the whole skin 
of the 1 )od \ i'> 111 I c ^ 1 cd . 

it was ordered that i-asC'.. (d itch <»n hejng 
i-ccogniscd sliouM he seMiejjateil with the hast 
possible dolav, and suhjccicd to the most 
I'lgorous isolation until ciin* had heen accom- 
plished, ami that all clotlics which might con- 
tain infection wcm* to he treated m a thorough 
mamiei- so that ilangcr of coii\(*ying 1 h(? in- 
fection to others might Ixi avoided. Hy thoso 
means the spread of itch was controlled in 
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hir^o nu*nsun^, anrl a most fruitful soil for trench 
fevMM- infect ion rc^mlerod unfruitful. 

Meanwhile, aiiothcM' ainl luueh more terrihio 
<lis<‘aso than trench tev(a' threatened from the 
activities of the hjuse — typhus fever. It had 
h(M*n known before th(? war that typhus hw'ta* 
was a louse-borne dist^as<% but tlio fever was 
lar^(^ly confined to endeinicj anms, and the vast 
jiiajority of the naanbei's of the m<‘dieal pro- 
fession had lantM' s(uai a ease of it. '^lu^ old 
name of tlu' f(‘\’^(a% “(Jaol or I'rison K(iV(a*,” 
su^jj:('stnd the kind of loealiti<\s wht*re it was 
met with ”j>laees filthy and uneleanst^d, places 
where lice and otlan* vta’inin W(‘re likt‘ly to 
colUnd. Hut the cleaning (if the prisons, and 
the placing' of cities under ])roptM‘ sanitary 
supei’vision, eaus(vd typhus f(‘ver to dwindle, in 
Hntrland at any rat(\ to vanishintj; point. 
Jt eauK' to b<‘ Iook(Ml upon as a r(di<; of th(^ 
JJark A^es, a diseast’; that, had betai <U^f<‘ated 
and was uidikc'Iy (nca* a^ain to threatiai man- 
kind in ('pid(‘mi(* form. 

W'hat was not i‘eeo|rni '<'d was that t la^ dis- 
<*ase, though cent I’olh^d, rtanainecl as virukait 
as (*vei’, and only await (ul its proper uK'ans of 
t ransmissiiai to bla/.(‘ up into full activity, 
(livaai the r(‘la\ation of sanitai*y control with 
iui inereas(‘ in tlu^ l< aisi^-populat ion and th(^ 
pi’es(Mie(< of SOUK* human r(‘S(n*voirs of the 
disfvise, an epidtMuie r(anain(Ml a certainty. 

.And so it happ(MK*d in Sia-bia. ddiis heroic 
Dcopk' inhabited a country in whi(*h typhus 
fever was known to b«^ endi'inic in certain areas. 
That is to say, tlu*ni were always eroy)ping up 
from tiuK* to tiiiK'i a ft^w eas(\s of tlu* disease. 
Measun's of prex'ention, how(*v(*r, lu'ld the 
scourge in cheek and it did not assume for- 
midable proport ions. 

'I'he Serbians rep<*ll(’'d thnu* s('parafe attacks 
by th(‘ Austrians, fighting xxitli a des]lerat»^ 
vakair which has won them tin* admiration (»f 
all men. Hut this tremendous drain on the 
resources of tin* eoiaitry was bound in the end 
to disorganize oxim’v civilian agency, ddie 
sanitary contiol of the count I’y, such as it was, 
brok(* down, as it was bound to brt'ak down. 

The UK'ans of saK ation, (*leansing and s!iper- 
vision, faili'd. TIk* population was mingk*d 
together, tla* xvound(‘d filk*d all the available 
liospital st^ace. lace multipli(Ml, and cases of 
tytdius began to multiply with them. The 
ot)idemic had begun. 

M’itli what violence and rapidity the epi- 
tlemic spread sliould servo as a lesson to man- 


kind in no circumstances to treat iilsect pests 
as a les.ser horror of war. The death rate was 
terriblo. There was no adequate moans of 
nursing ; there was no adequate moans of 
g<dting rid of the sources of infection. Plague- 
stricken in the fullest sense of that term, Serbia 
suffered all the horrors which we associate 
with th(5 Middle Ages ; she lay, whcai the first 
fury of the attack had passed, at the mercy 
of h(M* enemi(^s. 

Idui heroi(r people who wiait out to the help 
of this unhappy country did much to mitigate 
tlie sufferings of the ]K)pulation, but lacking 
mid hods of disinfestation on a great scak^ 
they could not secure th(^ full value of their 
(dforts. d^la* plagia* had to burn itstdf out. 

'Ph('re is im specific tn*atment for typhus 
f<‘ver. a!id what that mcuxiis is that wlu*n 
pn'vention failed all thf^ buttresses against 
the (iis(*ase failed als(-). As there was sona* 
rc'ason to suppose that tlv* excreta of lice convey 
typhus just as they wore shoxvn to conv(^y 
tri'iich fev^(*r the rapidity of the spread of th(’ 
(‘pidt'inic* (*an bt^ und(‘rstood. Tin* very winds 
must have carried it in tlu^ louse-dust. And 
wher(‘V('r it w(*nt there* w(*r(* mor<? lice to act 
as iK*w distributing centres and S(d new attacks 
going. 

The ins(*ct ])ests of war, then, constitubul 
a dang<‘r as gr(‘at as the (uamiy himsj'If, aial a 
danger against which tlu* most unsl('C[)ing 
vigilaiKM^ was n*(piir(*d. Only by scientific 
W(»rk of the most, advanei'd kind could that 
danger be mid.. The scicMitist was ev'(*ry wdiit 
as im[)orfa.nt to tlu* army as its disci])line, its 
munitions of war, or ifs commissariat. And 
just as the soldier by liis (*fforts builded the 
foundation of future liberty and p(*a(r<* so did 
the scientist build thfi foundations of futures 
health. 

One of tlK* greatest of tlu*se foundations was 
n*eognition of the fact that “ cure ” in tin 
sense t>f cfanplete emanci]>a.tion from a disease^ 
onc(' contra(*ted was at best a vt*ty problematical 
thing, d^he malarial epidemics of the war, 
for example, led those who dev'oted time to 
tlK'W study to the n'luctant conclusicai that 
in very many instance's complete cure of 
malaria was not aclr’t'vcd even by the most 
thorough quiiiiiK* treatment. The ea.ses tended 
to recur; th('y were apt to reach a stage at 
which quinine no longer exerted its full effect ; 
health in the most complete sense of that term 
was lost. 

And if this was true in the case of malaria 
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against which a drug usually ivgardo<l as a 
“specific” w^as availaljlo, how inueii more 
true would it bo iu regard to diseases for wliicli 
no “ specific ” drug iiad beiMx diseovert'd. It 
came to be realized that infectious disease 
was often not mert'Iy a temporary <lisj\.ster 
blit a ])ermanent eatast roplie. So-<*aHt'd 
recovery was achit'\'ed, in some ease's at any 
rate*, not by the eomplett' destruction of the 
tlisease in the patient’s blood, Ixut by the 
continued activity of tho blood against the 
iliscMiSi? — by overwork of tlio blood, if tlio term 
may bo used. 

This possibility first ])resent(Hl itself wh«‘n 

was found that sypliilis eould ho eontraeted 


to his usual allewanee expericMiet's uo in- 
eoiivenienec. [f, hewevia', lu' stops smoking 
for some time and then rosunu's, las usual 
allowanc’o will ho apt to makr him very unwi'll. 
lh‘ will suth'i* fi'om tohaoj'o poisoning. In 
other words bis t»>lrra.n<M‘ ' for I ohaeeo exist s 
only S4> ieiig a.s his usr of toha-ceo etaitiniu'S, 
Relaxation in tlu' l^^^e of iol>aei*o moans at 
oiK'o rolaxat ion of toka aneo. 

Applied to dis»‘a,so this \’iow amoimti'd to a 
nc'w oone«*j>t ion. It wn.^ s»‘on that t^\'<‘n 
dis(‘a.s«*s like scarlet fever iniglit, ene(> t la'V 
had Ihm'ii eontiMctcjl and “ I’ccox'ei’od ” from, 
make <*ontiniial dianaiids on tluar vielim, who 
in enh'r hold tlaan in al)(‘ya.ne«‘ must (‘vert 
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anew when thorough treat immt by htMi ” 
had been administered. I’i) to that moment 
it liad been siijuioseil that “ one atta<*k of 
syphilis eonforred immunity,” or, in other 
»vords, that oneo the attack had he<ai recovered 
frf>m the body remained permanently hostile 
to any othei- attack. The new knowlc.dg<i 
suggested the idea that possibly tho first 
attack had not been rtieovered from : that 
tho genn of the disease was only being hold in 
<‘heck by strenuous efforts. And this view 
received confirmation from the fact that, in 
later life, when strength might ho expected to 
bo flagging, so called tertiary syinjitoms often 
si lowed thoinselves. 

A more popular illustration would be the 
smoker who wliile he smokes continually up 


strciigtli aga-inst- them, thus flcplding his 
native r«'soui’ees. d’hc, u'ork at various spoenil 
hospitals eonlirmed 1 his view in many <lire<*t.ions, 
for it- was found t ha.t men ot a. weak an<l 
fci’hle type had usuailly sudered troin sev'ero 
inh*eti<ins diseases in ea-rly hi*', had been 
uiiahio to play games a.t school and had 
generally liveil within restricted limits. In 
till' ea-se of tren«‘h hwiT one fit th(‘ most stiiking 
facts c‘lieited by the elinica-l study of t he 
di.sease was that ! hosj* w lio slimvisl m greatest 
<legre(^ evil aft ei-effeet s were men who had 
been unwell in the otlier conditions and whose 
standard of health before infe<*tion with 
trench fiwer harl been h)W. 

This holly of knowledge affordf'd a new 
conception of the disease.s of middle age. 
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(listMisrs already in a vagia^ way coimoctod 
with t*arlifT infect ions altaclcs. ft was sfjeii 
tluit tis the natural powers of the body tended 
to fleclinf^ the uraMpia) struggle witii diseases 
W'hieli reina.ine<l in the syst<‘in must teial tc) 
decided in ta-vour of tlu* diseases. As a 
result various bn akdowns would l)»‘ liable to 
occur. 

'riie vast import anc(! of this eoubl not be 
miss(‘d iit ii imanent wlaai the country nOied, 
a.s at no |»revdous perif)d, on the (*xcrtions of 
its middh*-ag«‘d population. "I'hesi* men witli 
their ac(Mmmla.t(‘d stores of cxpcricnee coti- 
stitut»‘d a large national asset. 'The ravages 
of ehroni(! <lis<‘as(‘ wi re sci'ii in thi'ir tnu* light 
as a eat a.st rophe. 

And t laai eana^ t he knowh‘( |g(5 that. pr(w «‘n- 
t ion wjis n(»t only bettiu’ than cure, but t h<^ 
<ady r<‘mc«ly in which trust could lx? n‘posed. 
(’urci ex<*(‘pl w here sp<s*itie drugs likt^ ‘MitMi " 
and (juiiiine (‘xisitxl was at Ix^st vt‘ry doubtful. 
And (‘\cn (itMi ” and (|uinine liad theii* signal 
faihn-(‘s. l*re\<‘Ulion ofhaHMl absolutt^ sah‘t^\ 
'The nation Ix'gan to w'ak<> uj) to tli<‘ kn<»w'le(lgt^ 
that at hona^ s<*arl<‘t h‘\(‘r, na^asles, rluMimatii* 
fever, whooping cough and a host of otlaa* 
(*onditi<ais risuaiiasi <‘ompt(‘t(^ myst<a‘it's, Xo 


one kiiew^ how they were caused, or how propa* 
galotl, or whether insect pests played any part 
in th ar distribution. No treatment affected 
them. It w^a.s seen that a deadly ilanger to 
the community reniainetl almost unrecognized 
and ccrtaiidy uncontrolkMl. 

There came, as has been })ointed out in an 
f^arliia' <;ha])ter of this history, a national 
aw'akiaiing as widespread as it was sudden. 
Two great new i{|(‘as insj)iivd the po]>ular mind, 
the first that nnxiical resinireh must be made a 
busint^ss of the nation and must be ])ursia*.| 
by (‘v<‘ry m(‘ans until tin* w^ays of disi^ase were 
known: the second thit such dist^ise ^is 

i-ould not Ix^ pi'(‘V(‘nted must be attacked and 
tr(‘ate;l sia'iously at tlx* earlic'st jjossibk* inonaait. 
— thill is to say, in tlu^ Viist majority of cases, 
in (‘hildhood. 

It was seen that mediciiu* no longer conctnned 
only the do(*tor. It cinictn’iied just as vitally 
the »*nf omologis* , lla* student of insect life and 
insect ways, tlx* man who until shortly Ixd’ore 
tlx^ Will* vvjis oft(‘n assailed by clx‘iip jibt*s and 
snt‘ei*s. tlx' i‘nt omologist belong(*d t lx* 

right to traci* the course of disease in its winge<l 
and i*rtH‘ping carriei-s, to him idso ]x*longed 
the credit of d iscovei*i(*s the vidui* of which 
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coiilcl not bo asst'ssod. Ft no oxaj?m‘rat itni <0 
s ay that hail Sir Dtxvitl Bnjci> and Major Byani 
nnt inado s{3i*fial efforts tia obtain eiitmno- 
lo^ieal lielp in their treneh fever work, at 
(irst in thi^ person of Lieutenant Peaeoek ami 
lator in that of Lieutenant Lloyd, upiui whom 
the bulk of the work fell and to whom therefor»‘ 
jj^reat eredit is duc\ tin* remarkable projrri‘>i^ 
of the work could not have been achieved. 

Happily Sir J.>a\ id Bruce stoo«l in the \ er\ 
front rank of those great men of science' who 
]ia\e rid thi^ Avorld of infectious diseast^ by 
preventing it, and the neta*ssity of entomo- 

logical help was ever pi-eseut to his mind. 
Major Byain, too, had returned to taigland 

from k^gypt after a. dist inguisiied carcaa* in 
the lOgyptian Army in coii'^tant warfare with 
disease. 

'rhe.M^ invest iga to i*s brought to the study of 
a Kuiojiean disiaisi' the methods of tropiiad 
meilicine an* I this for the lirst lime. 'The 

results more than justilied the ileparture. 
They stultified, indeed, the okka* methods of 
dealing with these matters. And I he\ made 
absolutely imperative a. change in our methods 
of w ork at hom<‘. 

But the i.aitomologist was not the oidy 
mm of science whosi* services were esseiit al 
to thi* new campaign against <lis(‘asc. Not 
le^s e-Maitial were the sei-vuci's of tlie sanitary 
eiigini'er. The problcan of malaria is essen* 
tially a problem of drainage. Lpon tlu^ 
efhcien<*y of the w'oi’k of the sanitary engineer 
d«‘pended t hc^ healt h of our armies in places 
like the Stiunui X'a.lk^y, b(M*ause on his labours 
t he (lest ruct ion of . I inosc|uifos hiuge«l. 
Again, the war against rats is largely a sanitary 
matter depending on t hc^ propei- construction 
of drains and thr^ efllicient. disposal of n'fuse. 
rh(‘ sctairge of plague also must l>e eombat(‘d 
by this supremely impoi tant woiker. Kinally, 
lh(‘, cleansing of oui* cities, the introduction of 
go(Kl lighting, of good vent ilat itai, id' etlieieni. 
aid sufliciiMit Imthing facilitie-;, all tend to 
the banishing of lice ami so to the lightening 
ol the threat, of louse-borne epidemics. 

Befoi-(^ the war the sanitary engineer was 
‘scarcely taken into ac-c'ount ; the. medical 
jiroh'S'^ion at home, outside tlii^ Public Health 
Servile, seeine.d to be ipiite uninst ruc'ted in 
the vital im[)ortance of sanitary w'ork. What 
in the tropics was ri'garded as of supreme 
momcait was looked upon generally in Knglaiid 
as an interesting departure. 

'Thc^ nation owed a great d(*bt of gratitude 


t(.> till' Army Medical Servici* and to thi' 
lirilliant stalls of worktas acting under its 
dirc'ction tor the enlighti'mneiit. w'on and the 
know ledgi' dissiMuinated. And that the nation 
was not insensible of its (l(‘bt wa'> shown by a 
remarkable rep(»rt is^ui'd in Ihl S by Sir ( Jeorge 
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Newman, (’hief Metlieal (Xlieer to the Board of 
l^Mu(*ation, on tin* F'liture of Mcfljcal l\du- 
cation in I'aigland. In I hat ri‘porl Sii* t.'eorgir 
calliMl attention to the m'w (*ra which had biM*n 
begun b\" the w.ir and to l la* new d(*rnaNds 
that era must m d<e. He p<anle:l out. th.it. 
medieim* had lieejane le-;s an affair of flie 
imiividual iiiid mori' an affair of the State, 
that not the curt* (tf disease hut the jai'ser 
vali(»u of health was tln‘ r(‘al I'^siie at stak(‘. 

Ill this re-;p(‘et th(‘ lack of tramiug in 
pr-eveiit i\ (‘ meilieiiie was deplorable it was 
eijuallv important th.it a doet(»r should undi'i- 
staml the value ot preventive mea'^iiri*- as that 
he should umler-taml tlie diagnosi'^ of di-casi* 
or the metiiod^ of Ireatrunt in vogue al I la^ 
momeiil. The ha-^ s of medical ediieatioii 
must he hroadem'd, the range of knovvledgi^ 
ac*ijuirc*d widene l to embrace new -.nhjeets of 
:-vtudv. The doctor mu'^f he prepariMl to liv'o 
less to himself ami mo?i‘ to tlie eommunify at. 
large. 

'Phis report , and the faet i> full of sign itiea nee., 
leccived an ent hii'^iast ie weleonic by the 
whole JN-e-^s of the country. 'I'he welcome 
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was made the occasion too, in some directions, 
of a demand for research work into our home 
diseases. The beneficial activities of the 
Medical Research Committee under the able 
direction of Sir Walter Fletcher and of the 
Lister Institute under Sir Davai Rruce and 
Dr. Martin were recognized, and the hope 
was expressed that these agencies might prove 


instrumental 4n initiating a great new cam- 
paign on behalf not only of the children but 
of the adult population. 

Thus the campaign against the insect pests 
of war broadened into a campaign destined to 
bo carried on against the insect pests of 
civilian life and, yet more broadly, against tlie 
whole citadel of disease. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF 
MESOPOTAMIA. 
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'I’URKS FEAR FOR SYRIA INTERDEPENDENCE OF I^ALES'l'INE AND M ESO I*OT.\ M I \ OPERATIONS 

A'rriTCDE OF the Rkdiicin of phe Syrian Oeserp. 


A P''I’ER tliH piiptuPH ol Ra^iidad 
•(Chapter CCl, Vol. Xlll) by Sir 
Stanh^y Maiule in Mareli, I917, Mu- 
F^]xpe(litionary lAHue had still iniKdi 
tn do to make llie Biitish position in Ijower 
Me.sopotamia secure. It liad, further. It) ojieii, 
rtiid keep open, cominimic-ations witli north 
ut»st l*ersia, besides giving such indircuM. 
support as was possible to tlie anti-'Pnrkish 
movement in Arabia. Direct co-operation 
with the Kgyptian KxpeditionMiy Korei* and 
with the armies of the King of the lledjji./, and 
other Arab rulers depended upon the devidop- 
meiit of the campaign in Palestine. Opera 
tious carried out by Sir vStariley Maud«i in 
March-May, 1917, on the Dialah (l*ersian) 
front and up the Tigris to Samaria filaeed 
Baghdad out of immediate tlanger from 
counter-attack, and the British hold on the 
Vol. XVII.— Part 216 25.1 


iMiphrales, in its middle Iidm'i- rmii'se, was 
didinilely i^stfiblisliod by the caiitiire of 
Rarnadii' in vScp|<Mnl)er, 1917. 'Phe 'I’utks, 
iindiM* (kM inari inspii at ion, had elnhorated 
plans lor the lecoxery of Baghdad, hut these 
plans, shakiai hytlici ((ailiniR'd success of the 
British operation'^ in .Mesofio! amia itself, were 
completely upset in the autumn of 1917 hy 
vSir K<linun<l Alhaihy's campaign in Southern 
Palestine. As a result- of the pMir<-ing of the 
Beersladia-Caza front the two ( Icrrnan <livi 
sions brought to Alepjjo with a \ lew ti> 
operations in Mesopotamia were diverted to 
Palestine by Ceiieral von Palkcaihayn, then 
(ieiTnan militaiy adviser to the 'Purks in Asia, 
This ehango of diriH-tion was decidial upon 
iinmediatoly after the fall of ( hvza {Novem- 
ber 7, 1917) : two days previously the garriKon 
at Tekrit, the enemy advanci*d post on the 
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'rigriH below Mosul and the probable starting 
point for the contemplated operations against 
Bagtiflad, had been eoinplefely defeated by 
part of ({eiitu-al Maude's force. On the 19th 
of the same month Sir Stanley Maude die<l at 
Baghdad, a s ictim of. choha-a. He was suc- 
ceeded by one of his abh>jt lieutenants, 
(Uaiei’al Sir W. K. Marshall, who continiHMl 
his late chief’s policy of thc^ offensive-defeiisiv<i. 
In March, 1918, by a sharp atid sudden 
blt)w delivered from Kamadie, lie inflii'tiMl 
.heavy losses on the d'urks and <lrov(^ l.h(aii 
hea<llong up tla* Kuphratos on t he .Ah^ppo road ; 
a little latei’, in a similar opia-ation <uist of 
Baghdad, (Jeneral Marshall s(*nt the emany 
ba(d< in confusion on the roa<l to Mosul, 'riiis 
s(*(;oiid advance* also sesaireMl for the British 


complete control of the western end of the 
great higliw^ay from the Mesopotamian plain 
a<.*ross the mountains by Kerrnansliah and 
llainadan to "I'eheraii, the route by which, 
for a brief perical (April— June, 1917), the 
Bussians in Bta-sia ha«l linkerl up with the 
British force. The? cuaitrol of this highway 
enabled a British column from Baghdad in 
the summer of 1918 to ci*oss Persia to the 
(-^ispian, and thus in fiart parry th(? dev'elop 
ment of 'rurco-derman policy rendered possible 
))y t hi^ coIlapst^ of Russia the advance castw'ard 
t hroiigh 'rranscauca.sia. 

Not h'ss important than tlie military ojxra 
tions was the w'ork of administration carried 
out by t h(^ Civil ( 'ommissionor. Sir Percy C<»\. 
and bis assistants. Not <»nly had orfler t(> !»«■ 
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but in accord with tlio public 
pledges given by Sir Stanley .Maudt^ on belmlf 
of the British and Allied ({overiimenfs (he 
ofilcials had to seek the help of the “ iiohles 
and elders and representatives *’ in (he nianage- 
inent of their civil affairs, so that the Arabs 
inigld bo “ united with [their] kinsmen in the 
north, south, east and west in realizing th(» 
aspirations of [their] iae(‘.'’ (Vaiturit's of 
tyrannous misgoverninent and tlu^ Ottoman 
policy of sowing dissension ladwecai one Arab 


the country ju'ojde as well as the nu'rchants 
and traders of tlu‘ eitit*-< enjoyed a prosp(*rity 
not experieiKU'd since (he ovt'rthrow of (lie 
Ahhasitl ( aliphs. At (Ik* same tinu', on 
th(‘ir sonlhem and westt'in hordeis the people 
witnessed the steady w it luM’iiej: of Ottoman 
powtM* and pre>.|ig(‘. On ||n» Arabian shores 
of tile Persian (Jult t he\ had disappeanal ; 
tla* Hedonin of tlu' Syrian I )est‘rt w t're almost 
all against the d'nrks ; in (\‘ntral Arabia. 
Ihn Itashid, tin* young Pmir of Had, alone 
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trihi* and its neighbours, combiiUMl with the 
almost com|)let(‘ econotnie ruin of the eonntry, 
liad, however, rendert'd most of tla^ riverain 
Arabs highly suspicions and hostile to anv 
kind of control. In the early pha.ses of the 
(‘ampaigii Arabs had both aided an<l opjiosed 
(he British ; they Jiad, in seandi of loot, indif- 
ferently liarried simdl Turkish and British 
(‘ohimns anil sti’agglers, ami e\en after thi* fall 
of Baghdad various tribi’s ga\e (rouble. 
While, however, marauding bands were lirndy 
chastised, every considiaation was shown for 
the wishes of the ])eacefully disjiosed, ami the 
otlicials, military and ci\ il alike, in a period 
which was measurabli* by months, won the 
confidence of the majority of the inhal.iitants, 
including the im])ortant Shi’ite community at 
Kerbela and Xi^jef. Freed from the meiciless 
severity of the Ottomans, assurial of safety 
to life and property, supplied with water to 
irrigate their lands, pro\ ided with railways 
ftud improved riviu’ transpoi*t, neaping the 
advantages of medical cari^ and sanitation. 


supported the Ottomans, while from Kiailh 
tin* Heni Sand (“Wahib's n'bi'l brood"), 
linn allies of Britain, had compiered the 
grrater part of .\«‘jd. d’bc hanir Abdul A/.iz 
ibn Sami <d‘ Hiadh was helped in his campaign 
against the tanir of liad by the lleilja/. .Arabs, 
and the\- in turn aided ami wci*e aided b\’ the 
British in l*al(*^line (('liapte,* ( 'I '.\ L\’ 1 1 I , 
\’ol. W 1 1 ). So that not only was Lowi*;- 
.Mesopotamia lirndy held by tin* British and 
communieat ion esi ablislie.'l through Beisia with 
the ( 'asj)ian, but tliere wa--, in ejfeel , in t Im 
latter half of BBS, an. Allie I fioiil stretching 
from the .Medit erram‘;m to the Persian tlulf. 

'riie Mesojiotamia campaign (»f MMb IT, up 
to the capture of Baglid.id, had fidlowe I the 
line of the d'igiis. The n\er, apart from the 
radwa\' built to ser\ e the ne,* Is ot tie* British, 
was the beginiiine and end ot all traflie and 
movement from Baghdad to the Piusian Culf. 
It ran between wide stretihes of swamp or 
ilesert, so that operations were confined to 
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the iioighbourlioi'xl of its banks. Beyond 
Biiglida(J, liowovor, the probk‘m was different . 
The enomy retreated along divergent lines, 
which tended to boconu^ ev'er inor<» distant 
from one another, yet for a considerable 
perio<l the ’'Purks were never so nanote from 
Haglidad itsidf as to procludo the danger of a 
sudden iloseont on the city. 'PJie problem, 
in short, was that of making Thighdad secure, 
and that couKl not be done save by offensive 
measures. Baghdad was not a fortress cajmbli* 
of (iofenco, nor would British prestige be served 
liad tlio onoiny been allowed to remain in the 
neighbourhood of the (rity. 

The enomy was in thrtH’i main directions ; 
north-east of Baghdad along the Dialah up 
to and beyond t he Persian frontier ; north of 
Baghdad along the Tigris ; and west of 
Ibighdad on the p]uphrates about Rainadie. 
The Turks’ bas(^ wiis at Mosul in Upper Meso- 
potamia, whence they had free communication 
with Syria and Anatoli^^, and the use of the* 
Baghdad railw^ay as far as it was open. For 
the time being (March, 1917) all the enemy 
forces in Low^er Mesoj3otamia w'ore, as stated, 
in retreat before the victorious British. The 
arms of^ tlie Expeditionary Force were now', 
for the defence of Baghdad, spread out fanw'iso. 


as in the first winter’s campaign from Basra, 
when Sir Jolui Nixon sent iiis divisions east, 
north and west up the Karun, the Tigris, 
an<l the Euphrates. Baghdad was the advanced 
base, tlepending on Basrj\, just as in 1915 Basra 
W'as in a sense the advanccxl base, depending 
on India. 

For the British forco the capture orBaghdad 
tlid not mean oven a pause in the operations. 
Part of the 18th Turkish Corps, or what re- 
mained of it after its defeat at Kut, was still 
struggling to extricate itself along the Tigris 
from the clutches of General Maude’s advancecl 
columns ; while to the north-east it w'as 
imperative to try to intercept the 1.3th Turkish 
Corps, which was falling })ack from Persia 
along the llarnadan roa<l before General 
BaratofT's Russians, aiul to prevent its junction 
w'ith the 18th Corps. General Baratoff’s 
small force, with varying fortune, htul for a 
long while been fighting the Turks in North- 
West Persia, and in a previous chapter 
((yCI, vol. XIII) it was brit‘fly mentioned 
that on April 2, 1917, a junction between 
the Cossacks and the British w’as effcctt‘d at 
Ki'^il Robat, whicli is on the Dialah tributary 
of the Tigris, 70 miles north-east of Baghdad. 
3’he story of the Turks’ heafllong retreat along 
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the historic highway across the Persian border 
remains to be told. 

The strategic results of the fall of Kut on 
February 24, 1917, had boon inimenso and far- 
rotudiing. It caused stir and movement in all 
the Turkish armies in Asia. At once on the 
distant Persian front the I'urks had begun to 
fall back from near Ilamadan. General Harat- 
off gave chase, j^ressing hard on the heels of the 
onoiny’s rearguards, who fought many a 
desperate action while the bulk of the force 
fled through a wasted and inhospitable country 
towards Mesopotamia. On March 11, the <lay 
on which General Maude entered Baghdad, they 
had paase<l Kennanshah ; about the 20th they 
reached the formiflablo Pai Tak Pass, where 
at last they were able to make a stand. Jn one 
sense the task of the Turkish commander was 
sim])le, for along the whole of this mountain 
road, winding between snow-(*lad ranges, no 
turning movement was possible. At the Pu 
Tak gorge, a strong fortified position enabled 
him to hold up General Baratoff for the best 
part of a fortnight. It is probable that, his 
resistance in this stronghold could have been 
indefinitely prolonged, but he had to count with 
the danger to his roar ; the British were 
advancing up the road t<.>wards Kasr-i-Shirin 


on the frontier, and, had he delayed too long, he 
would certainly have been cut off. On 
March 30, therefore, ho fell back, the Russians 
pursuing, and on the 3 1st the Turks were at 
Kasr-i-Shirin. 

It was a terribly depk^ted and exhausted 
army which had thus succeeded in effo(d.ing 
its ivscapo. In peace t ime the country traversed 
is not ill-providoil wit h supplies, for this is the 
)>ilgrim route to the sacred cities of Nejef and 
Korhela, ak)ng which 50,000 pious Shi’ites (or 
Shiahs) ]>ass annually and rely upon the 
villagers for food. But- the c»>imtry was now 
ilevastated by the passage of six armies in 
twelve im^nths — Turks and Cossacks had fol- 
lowc<l oia' anotlier re])eatedly along this road, 
liv'ing on the country ; and the population was 
scattered, villages derelict-, and supplies not to 
be laid. >rr. Fdmimd (Windier, the correspon- 
dent of the British Press with the Mesopo- 
tamian Force, who afterwaids met the first 
Russians who estahlisheil touch with the 
British at Ki/.il Robat, learned from them some 
details of the Tiirk.s’ terrible flight. All the 
way the road was littered with dead mules, 
horses and camels. The troops were reduced 
by typhus, most of them were liarefooted, and 
thousands fell from exhaustion. At every vil- 
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lage new Turkish graves were seen ; 2,000 were 
counted at Kermanshah alone. 

On the same day that the 13th Turkish Corps 
fell back through Kasr-i-Shirin General Maude’s 
right wing had reached Deli Abbas, a little 
more than halfway from Baghdad to Kasr-i- 
Shirin. The. British column had encountered 
considerable dilTieultios, owing to the number 



[Official photograph. 

INDIAN LANCERS LEAD THE ADVANCE 
ACROSS THE JEBEL HAMRIN. 


of small rivers and canals, most of which had 
had to be bridged. On March 18 it had 
reached the prosperous town of Bakuba, on the 
Persian roa<l ; on the 23rd it captured Shah- 
roban, after lively fighting ; and on the 25th 


it was heavily engaged about the Jebel Hamria 
range. Here the Turks were in an ideal 
position commanding the adjacent country, ami 
they were in' too great force for the British, 
only tw'o brigades strong, to dislodge them. 
The battle was sanguinary, and the enemy 
only yielded their ground when the 13th 
Corps on the Persian border was safe. Viewing 
the Turkish operations on this Rank as a whole 
it must be admitted that the leadership 
show'ed a high degree of skill, as, indeed, it 
had done during the equally difficult retreat 
from Kilt to Baghdad. But though the 
British were unable to cut off the Turkish 
army retreating from Persia, they prevented 
it from effecting a direct junction with th(‘ 
18th Corps in Mesopotamia and compelled 
it to retire from Kasr-i-Shirin by a more 
northerly route, so that its strength only becanu* 
available for offensive purposes at a later 
date. 

Although a junction between British and 
Russians was marie on April 2 no continuous 
line was maintained. It was only a hurried 
meeting, and the single squadron of Cossacks 
left the same night. Neither force could 
stretch its lino of comm\mications far enough 
to keep up contact. The British column, how- 
ever, remained long enough to see the Russians 
well established on the Dialah and wa.s then 
w’ithdrawn. This enabled (Jenoral Maude to 
resume his operations along the Tigris. Ho 
was anxious to roach Samarra as early as pos- 
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sible, for two reasons. In the first place, it 
would give liim control of the isolated 70-inile 
section of the Baghdad Railway, with its 
northern terminus at Samarra ; in the second, 
it would enable him to avert the possible danger 
of inundations from the Tigris and Euphrates. 
TIio latter object was pressing, because the 
hood season was at hand. Eveiy spring the 


Part of it was brought down towards the Tigris 
and thrown against the British right flaiih in 
order to n^tard its advance, (loneral Ma\ide, 
however, so disposed his troops that an attack 
launched by Welsh and \Vdltshire battalions 
was a coinj^lete surprise, and the enemy were 
once more Ihmg l^ack into t he Jebel Hamriii 
rangt\ Meauwbili', other troops laid been 



KASR-I-SHIRIN. 


'figris deposits so mucli mud on its bod that in 
the course of centuries its level has been raiserl 
above the plain, and its waters are only con- 
tained in the flood season by the “ bunds," or 
aitificial embankments, about 11 ft. high. 
Tliis feature of Low^er Mesopotamia forms au 
juter(\sting geographical study, and from thii 
military point of view it was always a source* 
of anxiety in the spring ; for, had the bunds 
l)een cut, enormous tracts of coimtiy would 
have been flooded or turned into swamp. For 
this reason the district about Samarra is of 
|)(‘culiar strategic importance, as the land there 
fji* the first time rises well above the riv<;j’ 
level ; .so that whoever controls the Samarra 
district controls the waters of the Tigris bolow^ 
that point. 

The Tigris troops, therefore, wasted no time 
in securing the country as far north as possible, 
and by the end of March, by a brilliant attack, 
l»ad thrown the Turks across the Shatt-el- 
Adhaim, a loft tributary about 30 miles from 
>5amarra. They wore thou delayed by a 
development which had been partly anticipate 1. 
The 13th Turkish Corps from Persia, having 
succeeded in crossing the Dialah north of 
Kizil Robat, was free to adopt an offensive rdle. 


pushing north along tin* railway from Baghdad, 
which is built oix the right hajdc of llr^ Tigris. 
They w’<*r(» wdt hin 12 miles of S invirra when 
they found the 'rurks pintod in a formklahle 
position about- th(^ aucifuit city of Ist-abulat 
Three miles to the sotitli tlie British had coii- 
ceutrated l)ehiiid the. l uiim <if the famous fmti- 
fiod lino known to th«^ ( ir(‘(^ks as the .Ale liaii 
Woill, around wIkmo mod butioiis in long-past 
age< ov(oy coii{[U(o*iiig rac(» of the E.ist has 
fought for mastery. On A})ril 21 tlie British 
attacked in force, but tlie old, stubborn spirit 
of the d'urk in d«*reu( 5 e ass(;; t-e I itself, and bo 
showed oil this day a m ire resolute opposition 
than bad lie.ui soin siirM the fall of Kut. The 
British troops — llighlauders, Kiiglisb batta- 
lions, (birkbas, Sikhs an I Punjabis dluiig 
themselves against th ) oimiy’s maidiiiie gun- 
ners with a dasli an I gilliutry worthy of the 
best traditions of the Mes jjiotamiau Army ; 
they storm 1 1 one of tlio (Mi*my’s main re- 
<louhts, lost it. and again cijituni.l it. By 
nightfall tiny had won so much groun I that the 
Turks w^ore oblige I t > fall back to a secon i 
position six iiiilei utMi-er Samirra. Another 
hotly contorted action, and tlie battle for the 
railway teiininus was over. The enemy re- 
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troated north, leaving? the station undefended. 
Fire had destroyed a groat part of it, but a rich 
booty in railway material —engines, trucks, and 
other rolling stock — was found, and aftorwanls 
greatly assisted the transport. Fn little more 
than a fortnight trains w-ere running between 
S.imarra aral lhighda<L '^rhus the whole 
section of the railway built by the (Germans 
had fallen practically intact into Sir Stanloy 
Maude’s harals, the dangf^r of inundations 
from the river was past, and two of tlie main 
objects of the post-Baghdad campaign had 
tl Hereby been accomplished, Samarra city 
its(^lf, once th(5 (‘apital of the Gali[)hs, whicli lit^s 
on th<5 left, or eastern bank of the Tigris, 
was also occaipied. 

One more important, operation bt^foro tlu^ on<l 
of the campaigning season nMnains to bo 
noted. While the fate of the railway was 
being <lecided at Istabulat. the 13th Turkish 
Corps attem[)tod a fresh ot’fensiv'o in a last 
desperate hope of saving it. Issuing from the 
Jebel Ifamiin range after some oxtraordinary 
marching two groups of infantry had pushed 
swiftly down the Shatt-el-Adhaim towards the 
Tigris. In tht'ir haste the first group w'as sent 


f orw^ard 1 7 miles in advance of the second. The 
chance of defeating tFie enemy in detail was too 
good to be missed. The first group was engaged , 
heavily punished, and pursued along tla^ 
Adhaim, and after many losses both groups 
w^ere driven back into the Jebel Harnrin, 
w'henco they came. The result of the last 
fighting of the campaigning season had thus 
boon most satisfactory. During April 3,000 
prisoners had been taken. The enemy’s spirit 
had been broken. His 13th and 18th Corps, or 
w’hat remained of them, had been driven back^ 
the former into the hills on the north-east, the 
latter north to Tekrit, so that no enemy was 
to bo found within 40 or oO miles from Baghdad, 
and the position of the whole force in Mesopo- 
tamia was comparatively safe. 

After April (1017) the troops were distributeti 
in summer quarters, so that the trials of the 
approaching season might bo faced in the most 
tolerable conditions. Kxperience had pro\ od 
that it W'as both unprofitable and destructive < f 
moral to carry on campaigning under the 
blazing heat of the Mesopotamian sun. Tow n- 
shend’s ‘‘ Ijiviiuables,” it is true, had fought 
the battle of Kut in June and rested little during 
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tho whole summer of 1915, but the straiix had 
left them muyh woakenod, and tho example 
was not one to be imitated. 

In tho year following tho authorities adoptetl 
tlie policy of practically suspending operations 
during tho sununer, and tho wisdom of this 
course was very apparent in 1917. Tliis was 
the hottest season in Mosojiotamia of which 
there wjis any record. Baglidadis remembortMl 
nothing like it before, and at Ihisra, owitig (o 
the moisture in tho air, tho conditions were ovtai 
more trying. Tempera tiiros of over 120® F. in 
the shade wore common. Fortunately the 
arrangomonts made for mooting this trying 
ordeal were ample. St)mo of tlio troops liatl 
btHHi dispatched to India on well-earned leave, 
aixd tho bulk wore drawn into reserve and 
distributed in the coolest spots along the river. 
Ice plants also had been installed, bathing 
facilities croato<l, and many other things were 
done, with such happy results for the c.omfort 
of the force that the sick rate this year was far 
lower than in 191 (>. It must not he supposed, 
however, that the soldiers stagnated during this 
i cspito from active service. “ Manly sports,” 
wrote Sir Stanley Maude, “ which are so (essen- 
tial to tho well-being of the soldier, were frcioly 
indulged in with beneficial results to the 
health and future fitness of tho Army ” ; whih^ 
training continued in tho early rqornings and 
late evenings. It will bo scon tliat the graven 
faults disclosed at an earlier stage in the medical 
and sanitary arrangements, aa well as in th<^ 
military conduct of tho Kxpodition, had been 
romedicMl. 

It waa uniortunato, in view of the proved 
wisdom of this policy of the summer resting 
time, tliat in July — the very month wh(»n tho 
heat became most unboarahh^ — a considerable 
operation was undertaken on tho Fu]ihrat(\s. 
The enemy force on that river had, after flu? 
fall of Xut, retreated towards Ramadie, un- 
pursued by tho British, but in April a small 
force had been sent across from tho Tigris at 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euplirates, tlie 
two rivers being hero only 40 miles apart. 
Foluja wa.s not too far away to bo lu^Id com- 
fortably from Baghdad, and from it a watch 
could bo kept on tho Turks upstream. The 
situation could not bo regarded as satisfactory ; 
arid seeing tho Tui'ks qui<4ly in possession * J 
Ramadie and the country below it, somc^ 
of tho Arab tribe.s, for subsidit^s rc^ceived, 
aided tho enemy, while others defied all 
authority — as was their wont. A column 


was therefon* s nt on July 10 to iWi\\ with 
a hostile force ni about 1,009 l\irks and 2,000 
Arabs of tho Di^laim tribe* cciitriul on Ramatlio. 
On the lllh the taicmy' atK.mcotl positions 
wore (Iriveii in and the British pin^partMl for 
the liiial ass»uilt. Ihit «>n(‘ »»!’ t hi' hliiidiiig 



FUNERAL OF A SIKH. 

dust storms whiclj are so common a feature m 
M(\sopotainia now sprang up, the heat was 
already intense, and the position of the t roi ])s 
was becoming more and more di0icult>. The 
order for the attack was tlu^refore canc(i!l(Ml, 
and the next day, t-he heat wave being worse, 
tlie whole opfU'atioii was abandoned. It. was 
the only real failur.' of (h»rieral Maude’s pfi.ns 
.since ho had been in (he chief command, ) iit 
the di'cision to rotii«» was well advis(»d. Tlie 
oncmv» ernhoMcnod by tho Jiritish reticat, 
followotl up the rearguards somewhat trucu- 
lently, and appear to lia\o been anirnitcd by 
a spirit of false confidence, for wliicli they paid 
dearly t\^(> inontl.s later wfuii tins next move 
against Ramadie wa.s made. 

Major-Uoneral Sir If. T. Brooking was in 
command of this operation. Alined B(?y, 
tho Turk is 1 1 crjinniander, had had the hardihood 
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INDIAN CAVALRY AT RAMADIH DUMP. 


to r(‘niaiii within stiikiiilut <listanc<‘, havin' 
l■^M•aivo(l raint’oi'ccMnonts. On tla^ Dritisli sida 
\’t>ry can^ful praparat ions had ])aan inad(‘, 
haainisa it. was datanninad that this tinu* tha 
blow should l)i‘ a arusliint' one. d'ha bat I la 
plan aiinad at nothing l<*ss than tha aaptun' of 
tha whola ainany foi'ca Such an unusual 
h*at was <piita pt^ssibla in this iustauaa owiiii' 
to th(? natuI•l^ of tha c-ountiy. Tha Turks’ 
only lino <jf ridi’»Mt was by the Alappo rt)a«l 
alongsitla tha Kuphratas, and if t hay aouki ba 
sur])risad and a strong? foraa thi'owii round 
thaii- raai’ across this road, they might b(‘ pinnad 
down against tla» rival*, 'practical skill of a 
high ordar was nacassary for suah an opaiation, 
and tha (Mitany must Im^ d<M*aivad, Ix^th bafora 
and during tha baft la, as to tha diraction of 
tha maiti attack. t’laborata steps, therefore, 
wc*ra tak<*n to induca tha auamy to axpaat 
tiu' attack on his left, by tla^ river; and tt> 
add cokmr to this idea tha Kuphratas was 
biidgad sonu'what k)Wi*r tlown and a road 
const ruclad on tlu' opposite ])ank, ^^ hart' 
supplies and troops ware collected, d’hraa 
miles bafora Hamadia tha Turks held an 
a<lvancad })osition on Mushaid Ridg<». 1h»fora 
day))raak on Saptambar 28 this was out- 
llankad, tha onamy was driven into his main 
position, a sami-aircular lino a mile from tha 
town, and com])allad to tight a severe battio 
during the day. Meanwhile the cavalry, 
sciaaned by the ^lushaiil Ridge, were hurried 


round tha flank, and aftta* eight houis' 
inarching wai*(< established astridt^ tla^ Alaj)])o 
roa<l. At night tla^y prepared for a di\sparat<^ 
struggle, d’his cavalry force*, lK)wav(n’, \mis 
furnish(‘d with machin(‘-guns, and whan the 
d\irks sought to biaak through they ware' 
flung back into Ramadie. A general attack 
with all arms of the British force began, whan 
siaklanly th(‘. Turkish guns bc'cana^ silent, and 
white flags want up all along tla^ line. It. 
was a general surrender. Ahmed Bey was 
<*aptured at liis liaacUiuartars, and when tha 
full count of prisoners was made they amount<‘(l 
to .‘koOO. 

Jt was a finislu'd piece of work, and one of 
the compk'tast victorias won in M('sopotamia, 
and indeed, on a small scale, in the whole war. 
Tha Turks wt'rti doubtless outnumb(*red, but 
they bail bean able to clioos(» tlu^iI• own ground, 
aial were at liberty to tight oi* n*treat. Had 
Ahmad Bey correctly measured tha chances ami 
ileclined tha battle, a determiiu'd raarguani 
eoid<l luiN'c sa\-e(l tha bulk of his army, as tha 
pursuit was jiractically restrieti'd to a single 
roa<l. It is vt^ry rare in modern war for a 
whole force to be surrounded and coinpolled to 
suriender cti masse, and only great efliciency 
ill the Stall and lutelligenco work eouUl have 
achieved such a surprise. Sir Stanley Manila, 
however, was accustomed in working out his 
plans to give his personal attention to the 
.smallest detail and to see things for himself 
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Oil the spot. TTo tmvollocl ti> tiiid frtJiti ihe 
front linos in an aeroplant>, at l^ainadio a-i 
well as on other fronts. His staif, tliinkinjj: 
of tho value to the whole h>ree of the lift' of 
its l.ril iant- cttnunantler, often opposeti hi.^ 
ffyiiii;, hut liis ehoieo of a way to tlo anything 
was always the (piiekest way. In t he> samt* 
Wiiy he was wont to travel up and dow n t hi' 
river in a (/fisseur— a straii^t'-lookiii«i luotoi* 
boat whieli, owing to the shallow* di'pth of the 
stn'aiu, was mounted with an air propt'lh'r. 
and wliieh skimmed the surfaee at a spt'od of 
Id luik s an hour. 

rht> t'lTeet of the enemy rout at Hamadit^ was 
eonsi<!ei*af>l(', and aft('r tht^ (Jei’iiians' mu(*h- 
afhertist'd intention of ri'stoiing t ht^ situation 
in the Kast, this first blow in the nt'w t'iunpaign 
was welcomed as of good augury. It was e<‘i- 
fain, howt'ver, that- tin* 'Jkirks would not lightly 
gi\’t‘ up the hope of l■(*eo^ ci iiig Ikightlad “ ! ht? 
gloi ious.” Ihif. tw’o fuonths lati'i* (‘aiue t ht^ 
uiagnitic*ent sueeos.ses of (k'nt'ial Allenby in 
]*alt^sf iiK', w hieh eompleti'ly altt'ii't I the inilitaiy 
situation in this part of tlit^ world.* Ment'tv 
* N‘r\vs of fh<* fall ef MuLrlxlad and \\ liat tollourd 
. to la aled fr t lu' 'r\irUi>.h Ar 

I ini‘. I ’riMainrs takfii hy (Jo a-ral Alicnhy pn» 
avt 1 aii^lnunit <mi Iwarin^ <»f 


forth the ehit*! task of tho Otanmand in Mt'sopo- 
tamia was sinipt\’ to taaitiniu' to st n'ligt ht'ii 
its posit ion. Haiigt'r troni a Fureo-t Jerman 
olli*nsi\ i‘ was nti longer prol>ablt^, in spiti^ of t hi' 
wilhilrawai of tht' Ixn.ssimis. I)nring t ht* eai*ly 
Slimmer of HUT Ceiuaal Marat. >rf's f.a-ei^ had 
tu]tilii‘d a iistdul tnutdion in prolonging tlu> 
Mritish right Hank up tht* Hialali, but t'tirly in 
*1 uiit* 1 1 it'y .sent \vi >rd t ha t o w iiig 1 o 1 1 u> i iierea.sing 
ht'at t ht*\' had tound it neit'-^sii ry to t'\'aeuatt> 
tht'ir lint's and witlidraw into tht' hills bt'yond 
tht' Persian boi‘der. ’riw' po^.ition of t lu' Rus- 
sians iiL Mt'sopot.amia was not a eomfortablo 
ont*, with eommunieat ions o\t‘r Idd miles u»ng 
aero.ss Pt'rsia, and partly in hostile country. 
On tail' oeeasion t)TH* t»f their tlelaehmeiits 
among tht' trout ita* hills was surroundt'd by 
Kurds, and had to light a nine hours batth' 
bt'ltat* it etaihl eiit its way through. In 
I >t‘e(‘ml x'r a small foret' of Rus.-.ians was onee 
mort' aitling t!ie Mritish on the Dialah front, 
but aftt'i* this th<‘V seem again to ha\t‘ with- 
tlraw n. 

Mefore th'aling with tht' o|)eratiiais of tht' 
winlei’ of llHT IS. tin* geiit'i'al p(»siti(aL td’ the 
Mt'si'pot amia l'’'oret‘ at t ht' beginning (»f tht' 
eampaigning st'ason may bt' ind itat lal . On tht' 
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north-east, its right wing, it was opposed by th<* 
Turks who were holding tho Jebol liamrin 
range, wliich stretches obliquely across the 
coimtry from tho rorsiau bonier to the Tigris : 
while on tlio Tigris tho onoiny was outitjuchod 
in front of the ancient biblical city of Daur, 
and on tho Euplirati‘s tlio Britisli left wing was 
secure at Kamadie. Eaily in October it- was 
decided to occupy the Jobei Kainriu astride 
the J>ialah in order to control tho canals which 
watered a fertile tract of country in Ihitish 
occupation. This operation was (aitrusted t<i 
the corps under hieut.-Oeneral Sir William 
Marshall. Tho T\irkish forces on this occasion 
evaded capture, but (Icneral Maude's (»hjcc< 


‘.51)5 

Indian cavalry grcally disl inguishtMl them- 
s«‘lvcs. Tekrit, (lie hirthphu'c of S d idin. was 
occuj)i(‘d lh(* lU'xt «lay. It was not, lu)wi‘vcr, la>ld. 
It is a desert town, isolated in a stretch of 
barren i*ountry viureliexed by any patvli of 
cultivation ; a place lull of nieiuories of Asiatic 
<<MUjuerors, hiiti liltliw without rt*sources, and 
ne<Mllessly leiuoto from Ihitish Meathpiarteis - 
it is i-loso cax l(M> miles from Ikighdad. Accau’d- 
ingly tlu) main body *>1 the troops was at- (»nct) 
ordt>red hack to tiu) more (!on\ eHit>nt' position 
at Samaria. 

On November 10, 11U7. tlu' Army in 

Mesopotamia suffered an irri'parable loss by 
the death ol the I \>n)maii<t('r in-( 'hief . 



DUMP AT 

was accomplished, and at very sliglit (;ost, ami 

position astride the J>ialah gorge was gainoil, 
protecting tho headworks of the canals, Idie 
main canals wore raf)idly bridged. Soventy-liv'o 
bridges of various sizes were built in this area 
alone, and tho Jebol iramrin, which before 
was a roadless tangle of hills, was gradually 
I)iorced by a very complete ami convenient 
system of roads. 

^\ hilst th(»so operations on tho Dialnh front 
w ere in progress tho 18th Turkish Corps — w hich 
must have been almost entirely rccousiitutfjd— 
undertook a counter-demonstration towanl.s 
Sarnarra. llcfore they could consolhlate tho 
I )irks wore forced back on Daur, and then on 
to their riverhead at Tekrit, from whicli also 
they were driven in panic-st ricken flight, flitar 
casnalti(\s being about 2,000, including 310 
taken prisoners. In tliis action, fought on 
November 5. Sikh infantry and British and 


[0//,f lul ftfuttug aj h. 

RAMADIH. 

(’bolera was not epidemie in Baghdad, tb^^ 
niimlM»i'of cases was fewei’ than forty, and it. was 
a singularly tragic circumstance t hat. Sii- Stanley 
Maude, who had escaped sex'eral plot-s against 
liis lih' by the vigilance of liis guaids, should 
have been singlerl out. by t.he dread disease. 
Bo fell a \ ictiin to an art. of enurtesy at, a nat i v»‘ 
entertainment, to wdiicfi be had lieen invited 
in a Jewish school in Baglidad. The only de- 
tailed account of this ineidenf is given hy an 
Amtirie.an uritiir, ulio had enme t,o Mes«)po- 
tamia to describe the iloings of tho viet.oiious 
Anny, and was the guest ot the ( ^nmuandei'in- 
(’hief at the Ke^ideney. J'he enf cutainment 
was an occasion of eereiminy, and l epi osent a- 
tivos of a dozen Eastern rmes, wearing their 
finest garments, were jiresent. in the hall : 

A good lialf hour wa^ wa-t.al in pn liminary (rimrt 
Omo yn-r-^on aft.-r anotlar faria- up and gn-ntnd th« 
(jri-neral, and thm- wrn* nlIrno^ou^ int hmI untioriH, 'I’ho 
child rahbi of the city, u larg<- black -hcardod man iu lone 
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nilkfMi robos an<l a white-aiul^'otd turban, took a >Nfat 
oil tiu' ol)i<_*r oiul of tlio littio platforiri and as«.4to<l in 
tiio ci roinoiiif's, wliilo tlio hrnfbna'^ter, a typical Ha^'bdad 
.f<!vv vcilb a Krcnch oflucation and old-fa'^hioncd Kroncb 
maiincrs, liovcrcd abtiiit and ili*.])laycd his pleasure in 
the oc<‘asion by nuicli suave j^esticuhition atul many 
smiles, 'riieii they brought a small table and jilaeed it, 
before llie Army Ctanniander and in(-. on wliieli \ver«' 
two cMip-, a pot of coffee, a liowl of su^ar, and a jun of 
milk. ffe drank the cuff an<l he poured into it a lar;.(i‘ 
ipiantity of the cold raw milk. I. <lrank the coffee, too, 
but without milk. . . . When it became certain that h' 
I'ould not live, the dix'tors asked what he had takiai that 
iiiv^ht, and 1 tt>M tliem, 'riu'v had no .su-pieions at the 
time an<l no thought of anytliinjj but of the o\ c‘r 
wlielminj.^ disaster, but they decided that, that was where 
he prob/ibly ;.rot. the inf(‘eti<in. He ha<l (‘iKikaa in its 
most virulent form. 


faco of affairs in Alosojiotamia. At his iloatli, 
ill the words of his successor, the moral of tho 
Army was inaKiiiticciit, and its organization 
aiul training wore at a high level of ofTiciera'v, 
while the moral of the tuKuny was correspond- 
ingly low. Kis loss was keenly felt in evtM v 
part of the Kmpiro, and the King gave fitting 
i^xprossion to the geiiend feeling in the following 
message of sympathy to the Army in ATesopo- 
tamia : — 

“ 1 Imvi' heard with the det^pest r(igret 
of the death, undtn- such sad and tragic 
lureiimsf mires, of (leneral Maude, who bus 



(ienernl Marsh ill. \.Offu lal p1v> ograph. 
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In it f<*w days the Army Uommandei- wa^ 
dead. It was a hiltei* blow to the wliob* Army 
in Mesopotamia, hy horn lu* was idolized, not 
only as a bolder who had conducdtMl (luaii from 
\ietory to victory, hut also for tlu^ intense 
personal sympatliy whiidi existed IxdwtH'ii him 
niul his soldiers. He liail come to Mesopotamia 
when thi^ Army was at the lowest ehb of its 
fortunes ; had led hi.s dix ision in the dark days 
before the fall of Kiit : had hi*nt him.self to t hi' 
stern work of reorganization through the ht>t. 
months of the succeeding summer, and moved 
at last only wlien all was perfectly ready ; and 
liiuilly, by his genius, he had altered the whole 


leiiderefl inealculable services to India, tlie 
kanpire, and the .Allies. 

“ I join with my Aiiny in ATesopotamia ir» 
mourning the loss of tlieir gallant aii<l 
beloved Uommandor, but I am ronfident that 
his memory will ever bo an ineiuitivi^ to the 
completion of the work for which he laboured 
and tiicd. 

“ (Jkorck H.l. " 

The now ( ommander-in -Chief was lieut.- 
< Jeneral 8ir William Alarshall ; his great serv ices 
in the opi r.d ions again.^f Baghdad are described 
in Chapter CCI. The [lossihilities of operations 
against the enemy vvx're at this time soinovvliat 
rostrictod. Both on the Kiiphratos and the 
Tigris the Turks had retreated out of rapid 
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IJHLJ t.-(;kneral sir will 

(general Maude’s successor in command 
(lifilaiirt* ; oil tlm foriiuT thoir 

|)()\V'i*i' luid for <lio tinu‘ hern cooiplct cl y 
sriiiislu'd, and on the d’iciis* tlic l{rili>h 

had a c<ui\cniciit railhcMd at Saiiiiiiia, it uu.'n 
ns(*l(vss to cxti'iid th(‘ lines farlh<*r h\’ s(M*kinc out 
tlic Turk across the dcscit. 

ft was fuily on the ri^ht Hank, t hcrctort*, alonu 
thi‘ giirat Mosul road, that there seemed a chance 
of hitting th(> enemy. Jlerc, about HO or 7t> 
miles from Baghdad, part of the I.'lth Turkish 
h’orps held the passt^s over the debel Hainrin 
range, guarding the route to the iioith. Aft»a' 


lAM K. MARSHALL, 

of the Rrilish h'orcfs in Mcst>p<»t'.ini;it. 
a ii'ght m u’<'!» con\ergiM'^ relumu'^ iindei- Lieut . 
(leneral Sir IL I\L'eitoii smpri'^e.l tlie enemy at 
dawn on December :i, and drove him far along 
the Mo>u! r«)a<l tlirmij^li Kifri, w Iwri^ he set fire 
to the Kifri <oai mine. As a result of thi> 
operation the Ihitish remained in possession of 
the SakaHutan I'a^s, from whieli t lautr was 
observation over a va.^t strefeh of country to 
the north, ami wliich was hekl with a view to 
fiirtlier action at a future date*, d’his was the 
last opiuatiou of IHIT. 

The excessive caution of Ww Turks prevented 
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any other important action for Rome time. 
Then in February and March, 1918, having in 
the meantime received reinforcements on the 
Kuphrates front, they plucked up courage and 
began to bo aggressive, sending patrols down 
the i*iver. Oonoral Marshall conceived the 
possibility of rojjcating the success of Hamadio, 
and ordered Sir H. T Brooking, who again 
commanded on this front, to capture Hit and 
its garrison. The Turks, however, foil back 
before him, abandoning that ancient but evil- 


these measures were effectual in concealing the 
ambitious plan of the operatioiis, and that the 
Turks wore, in fact, surprised. 

The attack was launched on March 26, and 
all that day and most of the following night the 
infantry were fighting, with very good results. 
Tlie enveloping movement of the cavalry was 
also successful. By the evening of the first day 
they had completed their wide circuit of the 
enemy’s flank, gained the Aleppo road, and 
cut off the retreat by road and river About 



[^ijjuial photograph, 

TURKISH DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS AT RAMADIE. 

Formerly the house of Sir Edward Jackson. 


snieilitig town it is everywhere pervaded by 
the odour of its bitumen wells — and finally 
took up their stand at Khan Baghdadie, some 
20 miles upstream. The plan of operations was 
to make an attack in strength on tlieir left 
near the river, anti to sent I a flying column over 
(ho tlasert tt) encircle Hkmu on their right. Jr 
was almost an t^xact re])etitit)n of the tac.tics 
i>f Bainatlie, anti, ha\’ing regartl tt) tlio Turks’ 
expericnct^ on that occasion, it seemed in the 
highest degrtH) iniprobable that the British 
woultl again he able to surrountl anti capture 
the force. The t>nly chance of success was swift 
anti secret actit)n. To this ontl the capacity of 
the force for rapitl movement was increasofl, 
anti a cavalry bi igatlo under Brigatiier-Geueral 
B. A. Cassols anti a nuiubor of arnioureti motors 
were sent forward, with instructions to move 
by night and conceal themselves by day. From 
what occurred afterwards it was evident tliat 


luitluight the Turks trietl to break through, but 
were coinpletoly beaten, losing 1,000 prisoners. 
Next morning the infantry wont in again, but 
(ho Turkish guns gradually ceased firing, a 
white flag fluttered from the top of a ridge, and 
the Turks' came forwanl and surrendered. It 
was again a complete rout. The bulk of the 
Turkish force were either prisoners or out of 
»n*tion, but many small parties who had got 
(hmugh wore flying along the Aleppo road. 

The moment for employing the full strength 
of the mobile ct>himn had now arrived, and the 
cavalry, with other troops in motor-cars, 
the l are experience of the pursuit of a 
defeateil enemy acix)ss the open field. There 
was no serious resistance. Tlie guns had been 
<*apturod in battle or loft behind, and the Turks’ 
only thought was flight. They cast aw'ay 
rifles, stores, ammunition and all their impedi- 
menta — there was the same litter along the roa/l 
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AS in tho pursuit from Kut to Baghdad ; anci at 
places the pursuing cavalry passed ammunit ion 
dumjjs which there had boon no time to ex|ilodo. 
Very few of tho enemy escaped. Tho rt)ad, 
clinging to tho Euphrates, stretches for 400 
miles to Aleppo, and stragglers who souglit 
refuge from tho cavalry and armoured cars ]>y 
leaving the highway wore shot down by tho 
machine-guns of tho airmen. Tho airnuMi, 
indeed, were a most valuable auxiliary in the 
pursuit. They were constantly in touch with 
tho cavalry, who, from tho intolligonc*o they 
brought, knew exactly what lay before them, 
and whore to hunt out tho small baiuls of 
Turks. On tho 28th tho column roache<l Ana, 
whore a great dump of ammunition was found — 
so groat that it was imx3ossiblo to remove it, and 
it was blown up. Tho xmrsuit by motor was 
continued 73 miles farther, and a few more 
prisoners, worn out and dornoralisetl by t lu* 
rapidity of tho pursuit, surrendered witlauit 
opx)osition. Altogether the motor force covered 
140 miles in two days. The total number of^i 
prisoners taken was ov’or 5,200. 

Tho victory was, if possible, a more brilliant 
achievement than Ramadio ; it was won against 
A much larger force, and it had tho same ofT<»ct 
of leaving the Turks for a considerable time 
ct)mpletely powerless on tho Eixpbratos. Tt was 
tho first large operation undertaken by the new 
(%3mmandor -in -Chief. Coueral Marshall attri- 
buted tho completeness of the victory to tho 
masterly way in wliich the force was hand led 
hy Sir H. T. Brooking, though the credit of 
such a considerable o]H»ratiou nmst largely 
beUing to the Headquarters vStaff w'bi<*h pre- 
[)ared the plan and facilitated its execution.* 
I'ho trooi)s also showed extraordinary endurance 
and rapidity of movement ; apart from the 
more spectacular xjerforinanco of the flyiug 
c* olumn, tho infantry had to march for two 
<lays and two nights, with little or no sleo}), 
and to fight the whole of one day and part of 
two nights. Tt only remains to ho added that 
tho ground won in this advance was not hold, 
Coneral Marsliall’a object was to crush th(» 
Turks’ fighting power, not to advance on 
Alepjjo, and accordingly ho withdrew his < rooj)s, 
leaving Khan Baghdadio to tho enemy, wdio 
came on gingerly two rnontlw later. 

The only other operation on a large scale 
before the end of t le cami^aigning .season wis 

* The Chief of S aff was Miior-Q*n W. Oillman, C.B. 
O.iring hiH ahsence on a special Brig. -Gen. T 

Fraser took his place. 
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a rapid dash up the Mosul road (bougli here 
again there was no inlmlioii of an advaiu*o to 
Mosul. It has ijccii st at 1 that Sii- K. lOgortini, 
lifter the 1 locomlicM* in t bo .IoIm*! 

Tlamrin, retain*' I the c.oiit rol of the SaUallutan 
Pass as a stalling point for futuro mcivcmtai s. 
Wit bin a day’s rit lo a<*ross tin*, bills was Kifii, the 
advan<*ed d^urkish basn, whonco an tnisy i“oa,d 
gave a<*(*os.s to Kasr-i Sliirin (at this tiiiui 
occupio*! hy a liritish < h‘t judimont), an*l thus 
to tlio gie.it highway into Poisia. N<iW that tho 
Russian tn>ops had witluliawn it became more 
tliau ever iKuessary to take further aidhjii in 
Ibis logiou. 'riie Mosul roa*! affair, tlK'nhir**, 
was iutoiuh-d to pnuout. tho <aiiry of small 
m ibilo forcos of tlir‘ < riomy into Persia, and at 
the same time to iidliet upon them a,s ttuicIi 
damage as [lossihlo. 1'his i>rogramme was very 
thoroughly larrie I out. Tn a little over a 
fortnight tho Turk.s were driven back for over 
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100 tnilos over the high plateaux of Southom 
KurdiHtau to tlu^ Lf).-4ser Zab, and th(^ British 
took from them about 2,000 prisoners. The 
Ih’itish eolumn was preponderantly cavalry, 
and moves I swiftly ; on certain days some 
scpiadroiis eo\ere:l rA) miles. So rapidly did it 
(tom<^ on that the l\iik ; at Kifri <lid not await 
its attack. ^TlH^y retreat(‘tl on Kiikuk, but the 
cavalry overtook on<^ of their cohiiuus aivl 
immediately cliarged it, taking 540 ]jrisf)ners. 
On April 28 the cavalry forced the passage of 
the Ak Sii, on the 2ttth they took Tiiz Ivuriiiatli, 
and on May 7 they ent(atMl Kirkuk, the hea<l- 
(juarters of the Turkish forct^s on this front. 
The town, which is the largest bet\V(H*n Mosul 
arifl Jhighdad, luul l)een abandonofl, togc'ther 
with a large (piantity of military stores. The' 
last act of the ddirks ladoro leaving it was to 
blow up the (diristian church, which <lateil 
fioin the fifth century and was almost the only 
monument of historical interest which Kirkuk 
possessed ; it had Ixien usiul as an aminuriition 
dump. The cavalry went, on another 25 miles^ 
but t he Turks showed no tight, and melted away 
beyond the Lesser Zab. For the best part of a 
month the British W(a*(‘ engaged in r(‘movintr 
vhe rich »nilitary booty found >»t, Kirkuk, aftei 


which they withdrew, but retained Kifri as a 
place controlling the route to Persia. Altogether 
the offensives on the Aleppo and Mosul roads 
inflicted casualties on the Turks reaching over 
10,000, including 7,500 taken x^risoners. Thn 
British also captureil 30 guns. 

Among the troops who took j)art in tht'sc 
operations under (leneral Marshall were incii 
of 27 infantry regiments of the British Army, 
besi<h‘s cavalry, yeomanry, artillery (including 
Territorial artillery), anrl Australian and New 
Ze.ilaml troops. The Indian contingent includeil 
Patiala, Maler Kotla, Mysore, (Iwalior and 
J.aipiir Im])erial Serv ice troops, and there was 
an Anglo-Indian force. Xor did this exhaust 
the cosmopolitan character of the Army, for 
among it w(*r(^ sev^ei-al American voluntecu-s ; 
of those (’apt. Jveiinit J^oosev’olt, a son of 
Mr. Theodore Koosevelt, v\''on tlu^ Military 
(’ross. Tht‘ campaign, indoc'fl, afforded manv 
opportunities for individual acts of gallantry, 
and (leneral Marshall conferred on the ticdd 
^224 awards t o British and 1 .34 to Indian soldiers. 

The destruction of the 'furkish ])ow(M' along 
the Mosul road was a nuMsuro taken in good 
time, and formed the preliminary stc'p in a 
wifle (lev’cdopment of military policy in the 
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CAPTAIN KERVIIT ROOSEVELT (on rinht) ON THE EDGE OF A CAPTURED 
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ECast. Since the Russians’ ilc^fectiou t ho Turks 
hail overrun Arinonia, had advanced into 
Xortliem Persia and occupied 'Fabriz ; in place 
«)f (he recapture of Ra^hdad other and lar- 
ro.ichin«; schemes, aiming at the leases ot 
Jh’itisli security in Asia, had hi'cn conceixed l)y 
the (lonnans and Turks, and wei-e now bein^LT 
])ut into execution. At the very h‘ast the 
d’urkish advance into Persia r/a Transcaucasia 
must in the c^nd bo a mniire to the Hank of 
the Rritisli in Me -lopotamia. Sir M’illiain 
Marshall >> 0 ^: 5*111 with thi^ enemy who weri‘ 
already before him on ( hi' Mosul roa<l. Most 
of (he I'uute.s into Persia wtae bi\youd his reaidi, 
but he could anfl did do imadi to leduce tiu' 
I^'urks facinj^ him to impotence, and thus, in 
one (|uart.(M' at least, to thwart the grandiose 
sclu'mes planned in Rerlin. For the execution 
of these plans Falkenhayn, whosi' ri'putation 
li^id suffered gric.vovisly from the winter's 
events, was removed fi'oin 1 h«> (diief command, 
and was repla{.*ed by tlimeral Limm von 
Sanders, who knew d’urkish con<litions from 
personal expiadeiico. Rut. the^^e designs, and 
the measures taken to mei^t tluMu by tli<* 
cxtiMision of tlu! Rritish Hank 101) mikvs a(*ross 
Persia to Knzeli on (he (’aspian, do not come 
into the scopt^ of this (diapter. 

It may be said, liowmei-, that the inoment 
was not unfavourable for t his extension of t h<‘ 
sphcMi* of Sir M'illiam MarshalTs theatre of 
< ‘pei’at i<»ns. As the eniMiiy declini*(l to iduillcnge 
hi-^ supriinicy in Lowin' Mesopotamia very 
little more remaineiito be done in tied Held. 
To liaxe followeil the Tuiks into Fpper Mest>* 
potamia \xoiiid have been to lose t hi' a<l\’antag<^ 
of position which heenjoyini.* b’rom Ihaghdad, 
now connected }jy railway with Rasra, a sx'stem 
of railways radiated to all the fi-oiits, giving 
the Rritish tlie advcintage of internal lines in a 
most markeil degieix Ri^yond this was a tract 
ol 1 ‘ountry which was xery largely desert, and 
tlie Tui'kish railheads, still farther Ix^yoiul, were 
at. a great distance; thus, th(» further pursuit 
of the Turks xvould haxe meant the indefinite 
lengthening of (he Ihitish and tlu* shortening 
of the Turkish communications. It must also 
be remembered that exerv military rcipuremc nt, 
except, in j>art food, had to be brought from 

* This not imply tliat UpptT .Mr— opf>tamia wa'i 

tlu? Hritish, t>r Aral>, sphero. In tlu* K^rt*<*nu*nt 
with Rurlin oonoorning the Ihi^?han<l railway which tlu* 
out.br(*uk of war preventctl bcin^ ratifu*<l. Hritiiiii was 
gi\*en navigation eonco^^.^ions on the Kuj)hrate.s up to tho 
Aleppo meridian, and on the Tigris up to M(*sul. This 
iiulieatc'*, roughly, the northern exten.sifin of Arab 
oefupation. 


Rasra, which is r>Hi) miles hy rix’or from Ragh- 
dad. And Rasra itself was liascd upon India, 
x\ hich as its munition works expanded xvas 
hccoming mori* and mort* t he sourct> of sup])lii*s, 
as xx'cll as of t ronps. 'I' he iticrcasi* of the military 
resources of India was, indei'd, litth> short of 
marx cHons. 

In tin* <‘arly moiillw of I HIS the state of 



[oy//i xal . ha antuf h. 

A TUHKISH OBSE^.KVA HON TOST AT 
KAMARIi:. 

famine to which tlic'l’uiks had reduced \ortli- 
Western Pci'sia iiuluci*:! Sii- W'illinm Mai'shall 
to open up tin* iimin trade route cm l\crmaii< 
shah, in order to get supplies to the poor 
itihahitauts. Not. only Inni tliis region bei*ii 
raxageil l>y tlu* passage of armies, hut Persia 
had been xisited hy a drought in tlu* summer 
of 1917. d’he eonditiou of the ]>opuiation wa.s, 
indeed, appalling. Many of the villages W'cn^ 
completely deserted, thoii.sands of in- 

habitants had dierl of hunger, and the few who 
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{EUioti & Ffy, 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR PERCY COX, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

Civil Commissioner with the Mesopotamian 
F'orce. 

r<*mHiuo(l whoa tho JJiitish forco passed a Jong 
the load ragged and inisorablo, and bt'ggod 
})ite(Misly far food. 8o great was tho i)ressvire 
of liiingor that instanees occurred ia wliicli 
stray groups of I^ritish troop.s wove attacked 
by uaariuiM_i Kurds for the sako of focnl. To 
these unhappy victiius of tho war tlie Eritish 
cohuaa brought some relief, though tho ex- 
tremity of tho aood was such that they could 
do ct>n\parntively little, d'hoy wero able, 
however, at the same time to provhlo aa outlet 
for the*, native maixufacturos, and also to 
furnish the people with em]iloyTnont ia im- 
proving the road, which was in a bad state of 
disrepair. Tho latter object was one of 
consitlerable importance in view of the voliiine 
of military trafhc which was to flow over it 


in tho corning summer, when the passage of 
the British force brought renewed animation 
and security to the ancient highway. And it 
was not the least result of the measures taken 
by the British that in some of the Persian 
border districts order was restored and pro- 
tection given to the tribes) of whom several 
were Christians — ^Nostorians. In the south- 
west of Persia, too, in the province of 
Arabistan, part of General Marshall’s force was 
doing good work. Here the primary object 
was tho protection of the oilfields near Tembi, 
but tho troops also maintained order in Ahwaz, 
Shushtar and Dizful, a task which was beyond 
the power of tho Persian authbrities. For th<* 
most part the inhabitants welcomed the 
British troops and intrigues of enemy agents 
proved abortive. There was a disturbance at 
Shushtar in November, 1917, when tho British 
consulate was threatened, but it was quickly 
suppressed. In short, along nearly tho whole 
western border of Persia tho British were 
carrying out a work of pacification, though it 
was in Mesopotamia itself that their chief task 
in this direction lay. 

The redemption of Mesopotamia trom the 
ruin, material, intollectual and moral, into 
which it had fallen during centuries of mis- 
govornment began with tho arrival of the 
Expeditionaiy Force at Basra in November, 

1914. It could not, however, be taken in hand 
on any considerable scale until tho whole region 
at tho head of tho Persian Gulf — -that is, the 
Basra Vilayet and tho Persian province of 
Arabistan — ^hatl been brought under luilitai-y 
control. By the Kanin river operations and 
by tho occupation of Nasiriyoh, Kurna and 
Amara this had been accomplished by July, 

1915. Thereafter tho civil and political depart- 
ments under tho guidance of Colonel (lotc^rM »jor- 
Genoral Sir Percy Cox, who was appointed 
Civil Commissioner, liad ample scopo for their 
labours. Tho task required most delicate 
handling. If their mission was < > bo successful 
a groat deal more than the maintenance of 
public order was required. The confidence and 
cooi>eratiou of tho Arabs had to bo won — and 
a more intractable and suspicious person than 
the average Arab of Mosopotamia would be 
hard to find. And the throe great ^tribes 
represented in Mesopotamia, the Shaminar, 
the Anaza and tho Moutnfik, were equally 
jealous of their own independence and rarely 
acted in common. Military events wero also 
at first adverse. The retreat from Ctesiphon, 
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tho siege and fall of Kut, these were things 
which did not help Sir Percy Cox and his assis- 
tants. The situation was greatly changed in 
March, 1917, by the expulsion of the Ottomans 
from Baghdad and by Sir Stanley Maude’s 
proclamation — a proclamation which gave 
public and formal assuratxco of the sympathy 
of Great Britain and her Allies with tho Arab 
movement for national indepoudenco.* That 
this sympathy had already been translakal into 
direct help to tho Arabs of tho home land was 
known to the peoples of Mesopotamia ; they 
knew, too, tliat bir Stanley Maude was stating 
facts when ho declared that not only tho King 
of tho Hedjaz, but-“ the noble Arabs, the Lords 
of Koweit, Nejd and Asir ” were alli(^s of the 
nations fighting against Turkey and Germany. 
Tho heads of tho great Arab comiuTinities 
cordially welcomed the appearance of (,he 
British in Baghdad Vilayet. “ ft is only meet,” 
said tho King of tho Hodja/, in a message to 
Sir Reginald Wingate, “ that this city [Bagb- 
dadj should tliank Gotl Almighty for its 
liberation from tho criminid lumds of the 
Turanians.” Tho Sultan of lOgypt, Hu.ssoiu 
Kamel Pjxsha, expressed himself in <'qunlh' 

* Tho text of (his proolamatioii is given in Vol \||r 
PI>. 28.'>-287. 


cordial terms.t Almost all (he loadei-s of tho 
npoitant Shi it<>. community in Mesopotamia 
at once openly sided with the British. In April, 
lOlti, as a consoriuenco of numerous outrages, 
they had eject.sl the Turkish authorities (called 
Unionists, from tho Committee of irnion and 
Progress) from their sacred cit i.-s — Kerliela 
anil Xejcl. This action bail hnl to tho despatch 
of an Ottoman force from Baglulad to punish 
(he ” rebels,” and on that oi'casion (May, IttKi) 
the lurks showed once mor<- their disri'garil of 
Islamic feeling |,y „„ „f 

llo.sain. Meeting yith stiff opposition the 
I’urks had retired, though while they still 
h<-ld Baghilail there was the (lossibility of 
their return to Kcrbela.. ft. was therefore 
na.turol that the Shi'ites of Atesopotainia 
•should be glad that the Britisli a.lvame 
up the ligris had automatically freed Km'bcia 
and Xejef from any further chance of int.cr- 
ferenc«! Iroin tlu' 'I’urks. Not content with 
sending cordial m.-ss iges to Sir Stanley Maude 
one of the principal Miijiahiih (religious leaders) 
of Kcrbela telegraphed direct to King George 
the congratulations of ” the siiiritual loaders 

t ICusscin Kuint l, whoso support f)f i\u^ Hrifish roii. 
iiexioii was of irn'ut vahio, ilitMl in Opfolx r, 1917 , hi 
siiccoodod by fiis hroth(*i\ Ahrricd ImmuI 



THE MILITARY GOVERNORS HOUSE AT BASRA. 
Stores in the foreground. 
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of Islam hero ” on the success of the British 
arms. This brought a much treasured reply 
from the King, in which he said : “ My earnest 
desire is for the well being of Irak [Mesopo- 
tamia] and its people, the preserv^ation of its 
.Holy BJacos, and the restoration of it« ancient 
prosperity.” That was in April, 1917 ; in June 
following came Mr. Lloyd Ceorgo’s statement 
in Parliament that, while the future of Mesopo- 
tamia must be left to the Peace Congress, 
” there is one thing that will never happtm to 
it it will never })e restored to the blasting 
tyranny of the Turks.’* 

*Sincoro as was the rejoicing of the n\ajority 
of the Arabs, and of the other dwellers in 
Mesopotamia (Persians, Jews, Armenians, etc.), 
in the expulsion of the Ottomans, yet Sir 
l\>rcy Cox and his helpers knew well that their 
work was beset with difficulties. Notewwthy 
among the new officials was Miss Gertrude 
J-«owd.hian B<^I1, the fii-st woman on record to 
hold an official appointment in the Kast in the 
Political Department.* 8ir Percy Cox hiin- 

* III 1018 the Hoytil Croe^rnphical Society awarclod 
the Fo\indor*s Modal to Miss Jloll, (Joloool Sir Thomas 
lloldioh, iho l*rosi<lonl of Society, in announcing 
the award, gave a suininary of Miss Ih'll’s travels in the 


self had many qualifications for his post, not 
the least being his long experience (nearly 
twenty years) in the Pei*sian Gulf, where siiuf* 
1904 ho had been Political Resident as w’ell us 
Consul-General for Pars. His knowledge of 
Persia and Persian, as well as of Arabia and 
Arabic, stood him in good stead, for Baghdad 
has intimate relations with Persia, religious as 
wt?ll as racial and commercial. The Persian 
community of Baghdad ratiks next to that of 
the Jews in enterprise and importance, aiul the 
majority of the Arabs in the city adhere to the* 
Shi’ite sect, tlie divi^•ion of Islam professed by 
the mass of the Persians. It was one of Sir 
Percy Cox’s first triumphs that he brought 

Near which began with a journey through the 

Hanrun in 11)05, ami inclinlod lung stay^ in Mesf^x,. 
tamia. “Finally, in 191:1-14- she undertook a tno.d. 
notable journey in north Arabia, travelling south-east 
from D.nnascMis, crossed tho Nefiid, visited Sharniuir, 
the capital of Hail [Hail, the caipital of Shammar], nut 
visifeti by any Fairopeau since 191.% hack by Baglula l 
ami across the Syrian D.isort to Dimasens. ... As Miss 
Bell takes l»er travels most seriously, speaks Anihic 
with ihieney, has the great gift of making friemls with 
the jHHjplo of tho country, and is an accomplished 
antiquarian seholar, it is small won<ler that oiir Govern- 
ment have fotmd her services . . . useful in coniioxioii 
with the Mesopotamian campaign.’* {Hctyj, Jnl., July, 
1918.) 



PROCESSION OF PRISONERS. 

Turkish officers at the heed of their men beind merohed through Baghdad by a British escort. 
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about a frenclly understanding between the 
Shi’ites and Sunnites at J^aghdtid. At the 
same time the needs of Oiristian anrl Jew 
rt^eeived attention. Since th<* Mongol invasions 
and persecutions of the thirtecntli and four- 
teenth centuries the Cliristians of Ah'sopotamia, 
who even imder the Caliplis formed, if not the 
bulk, a very large proportion of the people, 
had sunk in numbers and importance, and 
had suffered from dissension an<l isolation. 
But both Nestorians and diahh'ans bad clung 
tenticiously to the faith, and the adv(Mit of the 
British revived lioj)e for th<‘ir future. In 
J3aghdad itself the native Christians numben'd 
some 6,000 ; there were als(j Armeiiians, many 
of them recent arrivals — that is, they were 
survivors of parties driven by th(‘ Turks across 
the desert. Children and young people who 
hiui becix forcibly “ conv(‘rted by the Turks 
and were found in various Mussulman families 
were as far as possible n'st ored in tlu‘ir own 
community. Homes, HnauetMl by the British 
Covernment, wore also (‘StablislM*(l for tlK' 
r(»cepth»n f)f these sufferers.* In short, c'very- 
thing possible was done to ai<l the Armenians 
as well as the other native ("hristians and th<5 
.Jews. The jurisdiction of the 1 ‘eligipus heads of 
the various communities was acknow’ledge<l ai d 
strengthened. The BaglKhwIi of all sc‘cts 
responded by giving willing help to the Brit.sh 
authorities. The city was under a milit»iry 
go\’ernor. Brigadier - Ceiu'ral Hawker, but 
military rule in Jio way pressed heavily on the* 
<lev-elopnient of civil life. The aspect of the 
city alter some sixteen months of Britisli 
occu|mtion w’as the subject of oiui of th<‘ Icltt'is 
of Mr. (Widler. Writing from Baghdad in 
dune, B)18, he said : 


Hn^'h<la(l vvim tlead to »ill or iiioriliniifl 

'vlioii wo entorocltf on Miiroh 1 1 last year. Now it t 

• ►tistling hive of humanity, 'riiou'^aiuts of workmen p.i-v 
tlirj)n^h streets early and late. 'Die main tlioron^li 
laro is 11 ('onslanfc stream of IralTie, the sleepiest ol< 

orneii who huiiiit the bazaars ha\'t^ hc*»*oiia* ad<’pts a 
Pdi’d van. 

A poliet* force has been organized and a tire hripidi* 
rile street lamps have place to electric lights 

I he water supply has been extended. Mosipies havi 
bei*n repaired, roads metalled, schools ojiciied, in 

* hiding a survey school and a training scIukiI hir tearlwrs 

Mater carts ply in the streets, --anil ary squalls havi 
penetrated the niost hidden purlieus of the tin 

>mell.s are becoming? etaitrifugal. (lulled, iiijureii, sick 
and starv'ed animals are received into a home* until 

are fit for shaft or pack n^ain. 'J'ho markets are c'i>n 
trolled ; the grain supply has been taken in hand ; ai t 


* la the Hurniner of KUk several hundred Armenians 
found at ICirkuk were resiMied by the Britisfi trixip-. and 

brought back when that town was evacuated. A number 
of Armenians volunteer*^d for active service. 



» 



COSTUMH WORN RY POORHK CLASS- OF 
MAHOMHDAN GIRL. 

(he prices now moilcr.ite. 'Tin* mnni< ipMlit y pji\ ^ its 
way, and ( hr‘ ’I’li/ri'^ i'. eros.,ed hy (wo hriilges. 

As to the larger aspisd of <h(^ admiiiist ni- 
tioiTs aetiv'ities, that u Inch affeeted not Ba.gh* 
duil a.lono hut the \vh»>h* country, Mr. (Siudler 
ref(*m'd to - 

the <M>mplieaf 'd natni'e ot I Ik* intiehinery we havo 
been g«*t(in^ into gear, the eomplev relations »if lahnnrer, 
tenant, landowner, and Stale, the diflieiilty nf inljnsling 
the right nl of /jtli 

no revenu* registers ca* lainl reconis to go upon. All 
this is being dniie, and a -y-'feni i'. la'ing evolved ha-erl 
fill what is sound oi e.\i->(ing organization. \Ve have 
iwlaptisl an<l imslitied t he-.e to nie«‘t (In* new n(*i“»l^, 
pre.-ierving as far a - po-'-ild** local (ra<litioris and enijiloy. 
ing nativ4- agen«*y. 

To this may he ad<led that hy .July, BBS, 
the (hi\ erument liad opeiierl I .‘J jirimary scdiooln, 
besifh's aiding four uuiureiptd scIhkiIs Htarled 
since the oeeupalioii, and had estahJished 
“ extension ” classes in agrieiilfure. Th(^ de- 
mand for education, in fact, outstripped 
th«^ .supply of teachers available. That within 
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THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT BAGHDAD. 

The buildinff of which a portion is seen on the left was erected by a wealthy Pro-German official, and 
would have completely commanded the British Residency had not the Resident insisted on the erection 
of a hi^h wall (shown in the picture) to prevent spyinj<. 


(‘ijrhtcxni m<uitlis of tht* ocniputiou of 
tlio ]>ai't of tlu» vilayet of 

wliieh it is the oapifal should liavi* bt'oii n*- 
.strired to order, arid its |)('oplo nontout, was the* 
h(\st t<*stiiiiouy to the* work of th<^ officials, 
'riio law o.ourts we*r(* re^formod and jiistioo 
^xtHJUte^l witli alisoluto impartiality, but the 
peH)pU> foiiud that a<*couut. was taken of their 
customs, and even of tln'ir pre^judices, and t hat 
no attempt was made* t(> thrust upon tiom a 
l^ritish and alii'ii systean. 

Ah to the Basra Vilayt*t, the> eulministratioii 
was running on what were prac;tically peaces 
line's, 'riie sineHithiu^ss with wliicli the ma- 
<*iune>ry he^re^ ran was due> in some menisure* to 
tlu^ em|)!e>ynie*nt found, jit j^ood waj^e^s, for 
many thousands of the pe'ople in the elovedop- 
m«*nt of tlu^ port of Basra — wheu’e^ a dockyarel 
was eompleb'd eind ^re*a.t. wharve\s ere'cted — 
iinel the^ building e)f railways anel other public 
works. The^ line* from Beisra to Kurna, built 
in the early stagers of the British occupation, 
was exte'nele'd along t hei Tigris to Amara, anti 
thence^ to Kut and Baglulad. The tribes ou 
the banks of the d'igris, wliich, ivs exphnneil in 
the narratix'e^ of the military t:>pcrations, wivs the 
lino of ailv^ance e)f the troe>ps, gav't^ little trouble, 
for which high erenlit vv'as duo to the tact anel 
ability e>f Sir (rt'tirge AlacMunn, the Inspoctor- 
(reneral of Ckjinmunications, anel his elepart- 
nu'nt. The work, noti^bly that of the patrols, 
railway guards anel escorts, weis both areluons 
anel monotoneius. but they eonteneleel succt'ss- 
fully with the effeirt.s of eiwmy agents to cause 


elamage and delay. Such “ elameige ” as elid 
ejccur was elue not tf) Tiirkisli intrigue.s, but to 
the action of Arab marauders ; for, as there* 
will bo oceasiem te:) s}ie)w wdien elealing with 
elevelopnients on the Euphrates, the riverain 
tribe's were true lshmae*lite*s. 

On I he? 'Fif^ris (!?aicl Gpne*rnl Miirshall in his dispatrh of 
April 15, 19 IH) the e>nly trcmhles canseel has been duo to 
h>s.s<\s by the^ft from trains and boats, ospoejially bestween 
ICurna and Amara. This elistrict is inhabited by 
marsh tribes, who iii th(*ir native swamps are alTorded 
coiuple^te iminuiiity aj»ainst attack by land, as they 
retreat raj^idly into their boats, leaving notliing of value 
bediiiul. 

With the more influential tribes, such as 
the Abu Muhanmxeel, the Beni Bain and the*. 
Beni Rabiah, the British authorities established 
an entente cordiale. I'ho hind they ocoupieel 
was (h'e'iwn property — that is, it had been 
jinnoxod by the Turks, who leased it out for 
perioels e)f five years to the highest hideler. 
The rents, which were sometimes paid, were 
extortionate. When the tribes submitted to 
the British all arrear.s wore remitted and new 
rents fixed proportionate to the real value of 
the land. Much attention was also given to 
the settlement of disputed boiuidaries. in this 
as in all matters relating to public order the 
sup]3ort of the sheikhs being sought. Indeed, 
in every legitimate matter the authority of 
the chiefs was upheld ; for the Turkish policy 
of pitting tribe against tribe and class against 
class was substituted arbitration on the basis 
of tribal custom, the adjustment of blood 
feiuls and the opening of schools and dispon- 
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saries. Arabs wero also onrollod in river 
guards under civil control. Tii short, the 
British official worked on familiar linos, and 
“ that the political ollicors have been skilful 
in exercising a happy coin'iination t>f for(‘t>, 
patience tind persuasion is shown,” wrote an 
observer on the spot, “ by the personal fritaid- 
ship and confidence which exists la'twt'cn them 
and many of the sheikhs with whom t.hey have 
to deal.” In two eases at h'ast it was found 
that the head of the tribe was a woman. 

In the towns on the Tigris th<‘ adminis- 
tration had a straightforward course, inasmiicli 
as its work tended to the iinTntMliate bent‘fit« 
of the townsmen. Some indication of what 
was accomplished at Baghdad has been givtau 
On a smaller sc.ale tlu^ same kind of tiling was 
done at Ivurna, Anuira and Ivut. Tims at 
Amara, wliich lies, from the railway point of 
view, on the otlier side of tla^ 'I'igris, a fine 
bridge, 750 feet long, was built, with, for the 
eonveiiience of shipjiing, a movabU‘- (Central 
portion which could bo opened or closed 
in four and a half minutes. The bridge^ was 
o]U'ned for traffic on August 15, 1017, and 
was named after Sir (loorge MacMunn. At 
Amara too, and also at Kut, the port was 
tifilarged and deepened. At Kul, where 1,710 
British and Indian soldiers who (UcmI during 
the siege lie buried in a graveyard th(‘ Turks 
respeeded, the work of restoration was talo n in 
hand shortly after its recafit uic^. It was 
then a place of desolation. But in the midtile 


of April (1017) a young political officer arrived 
in tho ruins, and tho way in whfeh ho set about 
“purging and reeoivst ruction,” told by Mr. 
(’andlt*r, is woil.li t[uoting as an t'xampK* ef 
the way in which tho “ ytaing political” 
Bmpire-lniiMci’ ge»*s tt> work : — 

rill* fir^l tliiiiL!: ikf youM^ inil oilii'rr htiilt nn 

<'iiIoiin;i l<‘ liii/.i-ir jiln (h* Ilo 

Jm'.'.I'i with ii rolhw '.hup .I'nt "(Mill* ri*tjul 

Iifi* I'liilnr.iht' t‘i>r llu' lnnli Irr-:. II' liolloct i*<l skilh'il 

iiiU'.oii'i, iiuMi wild h.nl hi'dii (‘Miplityt'il hy llio <M'riuJiii‘< in 
thi‘ l?.i:^hilii I U.iiiwiiy hinliliii^:-. and hv ihi* rnrUs in 
tin* rt'pairitid i,|‘ IS yt'jiiN Ha rrhuilt 

luul ill-' iild h » i ir-., widdiu'd old ..t roots and 

built iH'W linos, and ro|mlr»'d tin* Sunni aiul Sliiah 
innsi^iit's, tlio rnrkisli li.ulu and loi' faolory. and ilia 
Hour null. Tho fliK and shoals in tho niiildlo of (ho 
d’iLTri.. woro oonv«‘rtod into voj^otahlo pardons, oaoh with 
its o.ioi'dik*' soroon of li<|iionoi‘ soriih to koi'p olT I ha 
ilriN'iiif' sanil. 'I'ho w'onii'n an* now' winnowin >4 lioao*'- 
fully in liVnoh’s old S ‘rai. In a oonrtyard a f<‘W doors 
olT till* Arab and Kurdish polwo aro Ix'in;,: ilrilloil hy an 
Arab Nor^i'ant to lOni^lish words of ooininami. 

Kut is a hottor and oloanor town. Mo-.t of tho |>i'o|i1o 
an' haok aj^ain hohiml thoir old door*. \oarly r*.i>nO 
havo rotnriiod out of a po|>itlat ion of (i.ono. Ami (hoy 
pro-por — for I horo is ahundanl laboni* tor tboni in Kill. 

and its noi^hboiirliood. 'row'iisliond' bonds' lia^ I 

ropairi'tl. Tho inomory of tlio (ionoral surN iv'os in t bo 
luiiuaboanK at I lio t'ornars of tlio -I roots, 'rhoro m 
'I’ ow'iislioiid Koad, D.'lainaiii lioad, Molliss Koad. and 
tbo naino., of braso i*oj^iim*nt- aro ro<*ordod in 1) ir.ot 
liotui, Norlolk Stri'ot, .Nfahratta How, and th' liko. 
Kvoi'y as^ooiatjon in tho nornomlat iiro of KnI is ^loriona 
to tho inomory of its doti'iidors. 

Wdiile militiiry ueeessit.y, t.lmtr is tin* seeiirit.y 
of the means of commiiuietitiou with Baghdad, 
led to the prom))t paeilieat-iou of tilt' 'I’igris 
region, tlio situat.ieJi was different, on the 
10uphrat.es tiliove Xasiriyt'li. Littki was to 
h(‘ fetin‘'l from t-ht* 'rurks in that- (|ua.rter. 



LIGHT RAILWAY ENGINES IN THE ri(;KIS UlSTKIGI 
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and 80 until a convt?nient season arrived the 
Euphrates tribes and towns were left to 
themselves, or nearly so. There was one 
notable exception. The important pai*t played 
by the Shi’ite community has been stated 
and their quarrel with the Yomig Turks sot 
forth. In the summer of 1917 Sir Percy Cox 
paid a ceremonious visit to their sacred cities. 
It was a bold step, for at- the time there were 
no British soldiers within many miles of thos(^ 
cities, which Vw, west of the Euphrates on the 


Quoting an old proverb that a guest should 
not come empty-handed. Sir Percy Cox gave 
to the ulemas a sum of money to be distributeil 
among the poor. Entering the inner city he 
went first to the iTiagnificent shrine of the 
martyr Hosain, slain thirteen centuries before 
by the soldiery of the rival claimant to the Cali- 
phate. Later, at Government House, ho dis- 
cussed the affairs of the community with the 
leading townsmen, praising the provisional 
government they had established on the expuL 



THK MOSQUE OF HOSAIN AT KERBELA. 
One of the Holy Cities of the Shi'ites. 


d(\sert tnlgc. And tla* Arab of Kerhcla, and 
Nejef, as a distinguisluHl authority on Oriental 
affairs wrote in I'hc Titncft (March 30, 1917), 
“ separatcMl fi‘«)m the rest of the Arab world 
schism and feud, Inigs himself in proud 
isolation, lacerating his mind with ancient 
griefs and indignation, and holding fiercely 
aloof from contact with strangers.'* If Sir 
Percy (’ox's was a bold, it was also a wise 
step, and it was fi uitful in good. The people, 
as has beiMi shown, were rejoicing in their 
friv.^loin from Ottomin thialdom aial tlu^y 
wtu'e pleased to rectdv’e this new proof of the 
good will of Britain to the ^loslems, to what- 
ev'ci* sect they might belong. All (he digni- 
taries of Kerbela gathered togtdher to wtdeome 
the Civil (Commissioner, who pleased and sur- 
prised them by speaking to each in his own 
tongue, Arabic or Pei*sian, for the majority 
of the 50,000 inhabitants are Persian -speaking. 


sioii of the “ ITnionists ’* (?.c., the Young 

Turks). 

8ir Percy r^^mainod in Kerbela some days and 
then wont on to Nejcd “ the holy,” accom- 
panied by several nobles and ulemas. Here 
the shrine of the Caliph Ali (the father of 
Hosain), regarded by the Shi’ite with as much 
v’eneration as the Ka’aba, was visited, as well 
as the great Shi’ite school. Again to the 
assembled notables Sir Percy Cox explained 
the ])olicy of the British Government with 
regard to Arab aspirations, paid tribute to the 
memory of the Caliph Ali and extolled Arabian 
literature and learning. The visit to Nejef, 
i?ven more than that to Kerbela, had an element 
of danger. Like Mecca, Nejef is, or was, 
regarded as so sacred that neither Christian 
nor Jew was supposed to enter its precincts. 
To be buried at Nejef has been the desire of 
thousands of pious 8hi’ites for countless 
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^ixorations, and in and around It extend vast 
cemeteries. In such a comiminity it is no 
wonder that there wore those who were 
chagrined by the changes taking place. As 
Sir William Marshall rather naively wrote : 
“The inhabitants are, for the most part, 
well-disposed holy people, but there is in 
addition a proportion of irreconeilahlos in the 
town.” 

All went well, however, during the visit of 
Sir Percy Cox, for the majority of the sheikhs 
and ulemas -however much thc^y might have 
preferreil to bo let alone -rocognixed that 
the British, unlike the Ottomans, respected 
their faith and institutions. Captain W. M. 
Marshall, appointed political olTicei* at Xejef, 
added to the good impression by the tact 
with which he carried out his duties, ^foro- 
over, when, in i)oeom>>er, 1917, garrisons wore 
stationed in other t»)wns along the Kuphrates 
no troops wore sent into Kerbela or Nojt*f. 
Out <»f regard to the religious character of 
those places the solditus were <‘ncam[)ed at a 
distance from their walls. Nevertheless the 
presence of these troops in the neighbourhood 
aroused the resentment of the “ irreconcilable ” 
element in Nejef to which Oeneral Marshall 
referred. On January 12, 1918, some of thes'‘ 



TOMBS AT NEJEh. 

irreconcilabh's (ii’ed on the troops t^xertrising 
near the town, causing a few casiialta^s. 

Xot wishing to njiiro n t<ovn whirli is full of siirml 
iiu'inorios for Mai )n\n\oilaiis, I (li'cidial (wr(»to (iciu'nxl 
.Marshall) to piiiiisi two of tho ItMuling sht^iklo who wt*n» 
known to 1)0 rosponsihlo for tlu^ olT(*iu*(*, lunl to lovy a 
heavy in 'riu* slii'ikhs, howovor. Hod hoforo thoy oould 
ho nrrostod, and thoy hooaino outlaws, d'luj (ino was 
paid. 

After this ineitleni matters soenuul to he 
going on satisfactorily, when, on March 21, 
On[)t. Marshall was murden'd, an act. which 
iiocessitated prompt punishment.. But onc»» 
more, not to confound tli(‘ innocent with the 



CAPTURED TURKISH TUG AT RAMADIF, 
Which was uaed in moviniJ fuo-bartei. 


pJ//'Ciai photogtaph. 
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guilty. Sir William Marslmll avoided extreme 
measures, lie ordered a blockade of the towu 
until all those implicated in the murder were 
giv^eu up, surroun ling Xejt^f with a cordon of 
military posts join ».l by barbed wire. 

This incident at Nejef stood alone, and 
certainly did not indicate any growth of pro- 
ddirkish fetiling in the country. Sir Edmund 
All<*nby's tr:iinpaign in Southern Palestine, 
culminating in the occupation of Jerusalem, 
early in 1 )(>eember, 1017, had, as had been 


the Arab race. As the writer in The Tinier 
already quoted said : — 

In tho marshes of lower Mesopotamia, whither ho 
has fled from taxation and oppression, he [th« Arab] is 
OkS a wild animal, his hand against every man’s. He ha-s 
known no government that did not mean oppression, 
extortion and slavery, he has known no neighbour who 
was not an enemy ; tho marsh Arab knows no law. he i> 
desperate and untameablo. The forces which have 
turned his land from a garden to a swamp have changod 
him from a pro'-.peroiis liusbandrriari into an amphibious 
[predatory saviig *. 

Unpromising matorinl for tho reformer, yet 



[Offuiu photograph. 


THE MOUNDS AT BAhYLON, 
Showinj( some of the excavations, June 1917. 


already state<l, a marked and tin immotliat© 
effect in Mesopotamia. “ By tho middle of 
December,” wrote Oouoral Marshall, “tho 
military position [iu Mesopotamia] had com- 
pletely changed owing to the magnificent 
successes gaiitod by General Allenby.” This 
change enabled (Jeneral Marshall to oxtoud liis 
responsibilities by briiigimg tho whole of tho 
Kuphratos fr.nn Nasiriyeh to Hamadio under 
direct control, a step which Sir Percy Cox had 
strongly urged \ipon Sir Stanley Maude, but 
w’hich tlie military situation then had rendered 
impi*acticable. Sir Percy Cox’s visit to Korbola 
and Nejef had Innyii fully justified in its results, 
but it had little effect on the riverain tribes. 
Those tribes lived in independence ; the indo- 
}>c'ndeuc<^ c)f the outlaw. Nowhere else had the 
band of the oppressor fallen more heavily on 


in loss than twelve months these tribes, with 
good govermuent, security of tenure, just 
taxation, and (perhaps chiefly) water for their 
lands, safe transport and an assured market 
for their produce, proved tractable and content. 
There was, in fact, little reason to anticipate 
anything else, for similar methods had already 
attained success with the tribes on the 
Euphrates between Basra and Nasiriyeh. 
There, in an area of 2,000 square miles, rnon^ 
or less, of rice-swamp, marsh land, palm groves 
an ’ desert, live some fifty different tribes, among 
whom tho Turkish policy of creating disimion 
had resulted in complete anarchy. “ Neither 
Turkish official, nor merchant, nor traveller 
could secure safe passage. Each petty chieftain 
built himself a mud tower from wliich he defied, 
not unsuccessfully, such part of the universe as 
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THE HINDIAH KARKACE ON THE HUI'HRATHS. 

The first portion, completed in 1913, but not used till 1918, of the \fesopcjtiiinitt lrrij{ation Scheme, 


cumo wiilun his ktm, or salliod fortli pliiiuhu* 
Ins iKaj^hboiirs arul t.ho passing stniii^or.'* 
'riiat was tlio condition in tlio iniddlo of 1015, 
hut. in t wo years the situation was trarisfonued. 
For the [leriod October, 1017, to April, 1018, 
Sir W'illiam Marshall was able to rtjport that 
tho triVies botwoon Basra and Nasiriyoli have 
been absolutely quiet.” This, too, was to the 
credit of the politicals — and the i‘ngin(‘(‘rs, a 
lar^o number of whom wore civilians, lent by 
the Indian Railways. The buildinj? of tho 
railway from Basra to Nasiriyeh had, to quote 
an oHicial report, 

a wtmdprfiilly calming effect. I’erhap'^ more than 
anything else, the advent of tho lino has cpiieted the 
tribes. Tho p^^InitH issued to Arabs to travel by rail 
to Ihisra did good. Many townsmen ami fribi‘siuen 


• ‘ ri<Ulf‘n out to railhi-nd >ii a vi^it of in^peei ion. atnl 
•ana- i.ac-k iinpro^-'Otl. 

Another iucideiit had sliown that the towus- 
meii, iit any rah‘. a! places above Nasiriyeh 
went well dispnscMl to t.h(» British. Afttn* tin; 
fall of Baghdad the d^irkish fortJO on the 
Fuphr<ib‘S had relireil upslrenni to Bainadit*, 
hut. had h*ft. behind, itx (dmrge of sitdc anti sl.ortts, 
a garrison at Diwaniytdi, a town stnue 10(1 miles 
uhovt^ Nasiriyeh. 'This small Ttirkish garriseu 
staytMl on, hoping for relief, whitdi lu^ver (*auie. 
At tht^ (*nd of duly (1017) tlu» majority of tlu' 
troops stirrentlerod to Mitt tnwnsmtai, wh<» 
inarched thtMu over to th(< British. A IkaittMUint 
anti .*U> men rt'fustMl, howt'vt'r, to yitdd, until 
on<‘ tlay in Sei)tenilu‘r two British aeroplanes 



A TYPIG-\L ARAB HUT ON THE I IGKIS. 
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[Official photogriijn, 

INDIAN TROOPS ON THE BAGHDAU-KAOHIMAIN TRAMWAY. 


fippcHirod and iKunbod t ho houses in w hich tliey 
hail taken rcfiij^:^. This was tlic last Turkish 
detachinout on tlic Kuphratos below Iinnia> 
di(\ and throe months later came the definite 
Hritisli oecMipatiou. Among the j)laces gar- 
risoned WH>re Saniawa, l.)iw'aniyc^h and Hillah, 
the last named not far fi*om the ruins of Jiaby- 
lon. No opposition was met with from tht‘ 
townsmen, and such opposition as the tribes- 
men offered w^as not of a very serious character. 
From Nasiriyeh small columns of all arms were 
sent out, assist ed by river gunboats, “ by means 
of wiiich the towers of recalcitrant chiefs weie 
demolished and the ti ibe in qut\stion punished." 
A body of tribal horse was enrolk'd to perform 
gendaiiiUM-ie duti(»s ; scu’vice in it proved an 
outlet for restless spii its, and provided an 
opportunity •of honourable emi)loymcut to 
petty chiefs and impoverislu'd members of 
ruling families.’' 

The Fu()hrates territory thus opi'iieil up, 
iiK'luding the land bf*tw’e(*n the Euphrates an»l 
the Tigris, is of an antiipiity and was of a 
fertility outrival lit jg l‘^gyt>t ; here flourishetl 
what is prolaibly the oldest civili/ation known, 
here intUMHl was tlu' (Jardeii of Eden - Sir 
William Willcocks would have us believe that 
he has found tlie very sit(‘. Its fertility, like 
that of Egypt, depended upon irrigation ; aiul 
the canals dug by some of its ancient races arc^ 
still in parts in use ; the Habylonian is for- 
gotten, but not all his work has vanished. Not 
until the coiiiing of the Mongol and the Turk 


were the canals w hich I\*rsian, Parthian, 
Roman, Christian and Arab in turn had (cher- 
ished, left to decay. Moreover, the Turk him- 
self in the last half ecntury had made fitful 
elTorts at new’ irrigation schemes, and finally tln' 
Voung Turks placed one thing to their credit 
when they appoint('‘d 8ir William AVillcoeks, tlit‘ 
designer of the Assuan J3am, advis(?r to th(‘ 
Ministry of Publie Works, and sanetioned Ir's 
great plans for irrigation in Alesopotamia. Not 
only sanctioned but actually carried out the 
first part of that schenu^ for the firm of Sir 
John Jackson completed in December, HM.’h 
a great barrage across the Euphrates at Hindiah. 
The barrage had not been put into use by the 
Turks, but there it stood intact, for the Arabs, 
with a kerm sense of its value, had prevented 
the retn*ating Turks from destroying it. Tt 
is little exagg(a’ation to say that the T^ritish 
turned on the waters and prosperity at a bound 
returned to the country. It did not detract 
from their satisfaction that the barrage was 
(*x[>ected to further (ierman plans for the 
exploitation of ^r(\sopotamia in connexion with 
the construed ion of the Baghdad railw ay. 

This opening u[) of the Euphrates region 
abo\’e NasiriN'oh w as not entirely a new^ under-" 
taking in December 1917, though it was not 
till then tJiat there was real securitv for its 
prosecution. The peaceful penetration of th<’ 
northern part of the district hod begun in tiu' 
previous April, as soon, that is, as Feluja was 
occupied. The Baglulad market was thrown 
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Open to the Arabs, the roa<is cleared of robbers 
and good prices paid for all corn brought in, a 
procedure which put an end to the practice in 
which some sheiklis hatl indulged- that of 
smuggling food to the Turks. During the 
summer months the roads from Hillah and 
Museyib to f^aghdod were thick with the dust 
raised by camel and donkey convoys bringing 
corn to market ; before the liot weallic'r came 
jigain a change in moans of transport ha<l 
taken place. iSeveral britlges luul h('en thrown 
across the Kuphrates in the F(‘luja-Ra,nuulie 
area; on December 21 (11)17) a railway 

from Baghdad to Feluja was comjiletcd ; 
a liranch line from Feluja to Itillali was open<‘d 
in th<» middle of 1918. This railway passed 
by the riiins of Babylon, where for years 
before? the w^ar (lerman a.r<*hieologists had 
been disinterring the city of Ni‘buchad- 
jiezzar — and of vastly t'arlier si‘t tlemenls. 
For the present the British onicial had more* 
urgent work than arclueology in hand, though 
provision w’as made? for th<' j^rotection of 
all anci(?nf- sites. But th(? jjressing occu- 
}>ation was the agricultural (k‘velopmf*nt of 
the Hillah area, wduTO is th(‘ gr(»at Hindiah 
barrage, at the point wliero the Ftuihrates 


divides into the Hillah and Hindiah branches.'**^ 
Kngineering detads need not hei\' be giveii’ 
but by nw'ans ot t ht' barrag(‘ ainl subsi- 
diary canals it was estimated that fully 
(hOOO.OOO acres of Uuui could be brought 
iiiKlei* cultivation by the prevent it)n of floixls 
and till* dinudion ol the water into usefid 
channels. Thc‘ Ixirrage itself, as statetl, was 
completed undtr 'TurUish rule, but the lanv 
branch canals luul not Ixmmi dug, nor the ol<l 
cuinals repaired. '|\> the recently constituted 
Jiiigation Depiirtmcnt_ was giv(*n tJie control 
of affairs.* I lx* first task was the repair «jf old 
canals: the work <loue, sa.iil Ht'neral Mar- 

shall, can only Ih‘ d('scribt‘(l as ext ra.onlinarv.’* 
that W4VS wriltt'n in April, 191S, and during the 
irillowing months t h(' work progrc‘ss(‘d in e\'cn 
im>re nanarkabic fashion. Some N.tMM) Arabs 
wer(‘ tanployed b\ flu* <lepa.rt ment , and the 
result, was that in th<* first season over :{tM),UU() 
a.f*res w ert* broogljl und(‘r c*tilt i\ at io?i and a 
“bump(‘r*’ harvt'^f ingathi‘n'd. ^Ir. ('andler, 
who travcrse<l t lu* w hole n'gion behau'tlu* i-eap- 
ing ol thecorn. shows the new' oi*i|er i*\olving 

* Mention '■'lionNl f>e made, in (>onne\ion with ajjfn- 
onltiiral development, of the initiative dis|>Iayed and tile 
vahiahle work doia* hy Mr. (\ (’. (iarltclt, l.l’.S,, lir-t 
Itevemio oUii'er. 



A TYPICAL “WATER LIFT” IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
This particular example was photographed at Ctesiphon. 
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'• — that order which was certain to have effects 
reaching far beyond the Euphrates and to bring 
into line against the Turks many waverers in the 
Syrian Desert. After describing the irrigation 
works Mr. Candler said : — 

The Arab cuUi valors welcome the new rigime. Their 
property, which has lain fallow for years, will become 
rich and profitable. All the summer and autumn they 
were busy getting their water channels clear. Nearly 
every able-bodied man in the district is working for us. 
. . . The Arab knew the Turk would do nothing for him, 
and he would not pay him revenue if ho could help it ; 



FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO THE 
PERSIAN GULF. 

but the collection of revenue on the Euphrates no longer 
calls for an armed force. Paying taxes has become an 
investment. For there is no cultivator in the world 
who will not lend a hand at getting water into his own 
lields. The Arabs appreciate the art of irrigation, though 
they do not excel in it ; and we have come to them on the 
Euphrates as fertilizers of the soil. An old sheikh said 
the other day : — “ No otlior Oovornment but the British 
would take the trouble to bother about our water while 
they were fighting.** 

1 have been down the Hillah branch as far as Samawa, 
and the lliudiah as far as Kifil and Kufa, and saw 
armies of men bii-jy with spades — the scoop on the long 
six-foot pole by which the Arab is eternally adju'^ting 
uis irrigation channels and coaxing the water on to the 
fields. The rich b »lts of cultivation on the edge of the 
desert were refreshingly green. Everywhere the sheikhs 
insisted that we sltould dine or drink coff with them ; 
and they drugged us into their mud towers ami spread 
<*arpets for us by the hearth while they roasted and 
pounded and distilled the coffee, poimng it from one 
peaked pot to another with all the unction of a rite. Old 
memories of the Arabs were revived, their eagerness to 
entertain the stranger and to sit and gossip with him, 
and we marked the docility of their ponies, which will 
jump in and out of a boat like a oat or a dog, and are 
just 03 much merabors of the family. 

W© travelled along, sailing when the wind was favour, 
able, or on horseback, or by motor-car where there was 


a track, awitohbaeking over the innumerable bridges ot 
the watercuts. It was a pleasant change after the 
desolate country through which we had slowly fought 
our way up the Tigris during the last three years, and 
the best part of it was the visible and audible happiness 
of the Arabs. Our ponymen sang joyously as wo rode 
over the uninspiring plain, and the chant of our boat, 
men at night was answered by the fellaheen singing to 
their buffaloes at the water lifts which have been creaking 
for months like drunken violins. 

When the British ocoupied Basra, and 
especially as they extended their rule up tho 
Euphrates, they came, inevitably, into relation- 
ship not only with the riverain tribes, but also 
with the tribes of Central Arabia and tin? 
Syrian Desert. Tho character of their country 
does not permit those Arabs to lead a life of 
isolation in desert freedom, indifferent to tho 
outside world. Tho resources of Nejd and 
the Syrian Desert might suffice for a race such 
as tho Bushmen of South Africa, but they aro 
inadequate to suf^ply the neods of a oivili/.od 
people. Anti it is through Basra and the ports 
of tho Persian (Tiilf that tho Arabs of Nejd 
trade, obtaining thonco tho clothing, household 
goods and the arms they require, for in Central 
Arabia manufactures and industries are vir- 
tually non-existent. It is true that, with the 
building of the Hedjaz railway. Hail, the 
largest town in north central Arabia and tho 
capital of the Sham mar tribe, had been brought 
within a week’s journey of Damascus, but tho 
commercial intercourse of tho Shammar rc* 
mained with Nasiriyoh and Suk-el-Sheyuk, on 
the Euphrates, and Basra on the Shatt-el-Arah. 
That of Hiadh, tho other groat centre of 
population in Nejd, is with Basra, Kowoit and 
Katif, the last tho chief port in what was the 
Turkish vilayet of El Hasa, on the Persian 
Gulf south of Koweit. 

Tho xjonnexion between the Arabs of the 
Syrian Desert — ^the groat Anaza confederation 
—and Mesopotamia is oven more intimate. 
The Anaza are pure norniiLs, tent -dwellers 
without abiding cities, tho Syrian Desert — 
chiefly consisting of grassy steppes — affording 
pasturage for their herds and flocks. They 
hold intercourse both with Syria and Irak 
(Mesopotamia), the Amarat, the division roaming 
the region nearest tho Euphrates, trading with 
Nejef, Kerbela, Ramadie and Hit. When in the 
height of tho tlry season the grass withers and 
water is scarce the Bedouin, too, draw nearer 
the river and encroach on the pei*manently 
watered pastures. Some of the sheikhs own 
house property in the towns and palm groves 
by the river. Nor is there any sharply defined 
frontier between their lands and those of the 
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ROOFS OP SUN-BAKED CLAY AT ZOBHIH. 




follahoon. Both are of the same race, and after 
the winter rains many of the villagers, leaving 
their palm gardens or rice fields, go with their 
flocks to the grazing grounds of the tlosert. A 
consideration of those facts makes clear the 
potent influence British intervention in Meso- 
potamia was certain to have upon the fortunes 
of Eastern and Central Arabia and the Bothmin 
of the Syrian Desert. 

British interests in Arabia were alrea<ly 
extensive when the great war began, but wore 
almost entirely oonflnod to the regions bordering 
the seas. Political relations with the princes of 
the interior were hampered by the traditional 
pro-Turkish policy of British statesm'm, and 
even in the dealings with Koweit, a maritime 
State which came into prominence with the 
suggestion that its port might bo made the 
Gulf terminus of the Baghdad railway, there 
was more than once a suspicion that the in- 
terests of Koweit might be sacrifleed for the 
sake of an amicable arrangement with Germany. 
On this point, however, m iritimo interests an<i 
the protection of the trade of Basra an<l Bagh- 
dad with India prevailed. The Sheikh of 
Koweit, Mubarak ibn Subah, was granted a 
subsidy, a political agency was established at 
his capital, and he proved a good friend of the 
ritish ia troublous tim^s, servicos rocogaized 
by the conferm3nt on him of the K.C.S.I. and 
tlie K.C.I.E.* At the same time the British 


®*“barak died on November 28, 1915. having 
complete djfeat of the Turki-h 1 aigns 

workMl I fbo new Sheikh, Salim ibn Mubarak, 

worked loyally with the British. 


ouclGHvourod to como to a good luvlorstamliug 
with the Porte ou the Kowoit quostiuu. Not 
uutil November 1914 had (Ireat Britain a 
clear-cut anti-Ottoman policy. Prom that date 
there was no hi^sitation. and one rosuit was 
that t.Jie British gainoil a valiiaJilo ally in the 
most pow(u>ful of the potentates of (Vmtral 
Arabia, Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, Kmir of Nejd, 
or more commonly Kmir of Riadh, from the 
u iint> of his capital. Tbn Saud, the ri>presenta. 
tivo of the VVahib schism, was in mauy respc(‘ts 
the most striking figure in mndoru Arabian 
history. Hci and his house had wagorl horo<iitary 
war with the Jbii Hashids, JOrnirs of Jofiol 
-dShiMiimar (popularly Emirs of Hail), who, in 
return for lavisli favours, supported the cause 
of the Turks.* Qttom in prilicy, as over, was 
biusod on making profit fuit of Arab rivalries. 
Tn 1872 the then Eiuir of Kia'lli, who liad, for 
the second time, b<»on deposful, ujipealed to the 
Vali of Baghdad for (3ttoin in support, ami this 
appeal led to the reassortion of 'ruikisli clainu 
to sovereignty over Nejd. But though f he 
Turks seized El llasa, on the Per*.sian Hiilf, 
they sent no troofis to Nejfl, whore the rival 
factions were left to fight out their own 

♦In 1818 Ibrahim Pasfia (son of Mi*fu*m -f Ali), 
aflvanoing from thn conq i t.uI Nf-jf! and 

tmiporarily crashed tfio Wfifihuhitos. Six years tfu, 

Wahhahitos’ Mtatfl was ru-ostfibiishisi with Kiadh as it.s 
capit/il ; by 1842 all somblanco f>f K/ypfian or Turkish 
rule hml disappoarod from O.mtrul Ambin. Abrlallnh 
ibn Rashid, who harl helpud tJio Ibn Sands to recover 
thoir authority, was appointed gdVornor of Jobol 
.Shammar. Ha foundofl a dynasty, assamfxl indopond* 
«ncc, and Hail bnoamo for yc?ar.s mom important than 
Riadh. which wa« torn by internal disBonsiona. 
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qiiai*re]tf. In 1891, as a result of a complete 
defeat of his enemies, Mahommed ibn Rashid, 
grandson of the founder of the Hail dynasty, 
became supreme throughout northern and 
central Arabia, and so rt*mained until his 
<leath in 1897. The Turks siipported the 
winning side, ami the alliance with the Ibn 
Rashids was strengthened after Mahommetrs 
death* wlien the Slieikh Mubarak of Kowt'itaiid 
Ibn Sand combined against Hail. How Abdul 
Aziz ibn Sand, who while Mahommed ibn 
Rashid lived had betm a fugitive, ri^gained his 
capital Hiadh and re-establisheil the supremac'v 
of his house in Nejd cannot be told here. It is 
aln'ady the themes of song and story among tlu^ 
Arabs from Damascus to the Yemen. Tlu' 
'Turks in 1904 sent columns from Medina and 
from Rasra to the help of the Kmir of Hail, 
but the campaign ended in n egotiations, nof. 
fighting, and the power of Tbn Saud grew wliilo 
that of tlu‘. Ibn Rashids <leclined. In 1913 he 
swe])t the 'Turks from thci IVrsian (tulf (the* 
remnants of thc^ garrisons being I’cscued by 
British ships). Ibn Saud naturally welt»omed 
the strengthening of his cause which the 
prt^scnco of the Britisli at Basra afforded, iind 
being assured of British fri(»ndshij) he formally 
broke all ties with Constantinople, assert ing his 
complete imlependeiice. 

At the outset there was scane difTicull.y in 
establishing communications with Ibn Saud via 
Basra, for certain of the Arab f rila^s on the 
lower Kuphrates aided the eu<‘my.* But aft<*r 
th(‘ dcieat of the 'Turks at Shaiba, near Basra, 
in .\pril 19l.i these Arabs turned against, them, 
and wit h the subsecpient occupation of Nasiriyeh 
ami Suk-elSheyuk (‘Mhe market of th<‘ 
Shtikhs ") on the Kuphrates and of their d{*s(‘rt 
outposts, Khamis(ii and Zubair (Zobeir),t the 
situat ion was changed. The mafuu*r in w hirh 
fh»* tribes of the lower Ku])hrati*s tluaeaftei* 
acct‘pte<l British rule has already been tokl. 
'The Shammar tribes w ho had sided with t ho 
“ Btaii-O.smans ” (Turks) found tluai- <iiicf 
sources of su[)ply (ait off, wiiik* Bin Saud was 

♦ Sf'o V«)l. X, Chaptf‘r CLV^Jll, oh iniiin. 

+ Ziihuir, ail anriiMit wnlh*<l hiiilt on a ^lavi-l 

ritlgc* closi* to the mud flats of the l<jwcr JOiipliraf es, i.** 
familiar to many visitors to Ba>.ru, from which it i'. only 
nine mile^ distant. Xoar hy i'. Shaiha (tho of 

Ihf' def«-ct of the Turkish -Arah foree in .\pril 
wh<*rt‘ are the .summer resiliences of .'.oini* half df>:^rsi 
Tiohle .\rab families, ea.(:h a miniature ilesi-rt fori res'.. 
The larjreyit of these buildings, whirrh are huilt amoii^ 

tamarisk trees, wa.s taken over by the Ked Cro-.'«. fn a 
earefully tendefl cemetery lie the British deaxl. In 
spring the desert is ^ay with dwarf blue iris, a.sphodel, 
and other flowers. 


able to carry on wdth energy his (nvmpaign 
against Hail -a desert warfare without chroni- 
elors. By tlu^ t‘ud of 1917 Ihn Saud was 
master of the great part of .Ichel Shammar, 
and s«*ctioiis of the Slnumtiar tribe had ri'pudi* 
att'd tht'ir alli'giance to Ihn Rashid a young 
and weak man w ho for o\’cr a Y<‘ar dared not 
8t*t toot in liis (‘apital. 

Ihn Sami enme into lint*, too, wit h t-ln^ larger 
Arah movement. WIumi the (hand Sherif of 
Me(*(*a took the dei*isi\'t‘ stop of renouncing 
idicgianc** to the Ol tomans he hail the support* 
of tht> Kmir of Nejd. Wahihitt* and Sunnito 
were at least united in their lint red of t in* Turk. 
If Ihn Saud had hithert.o shown no nmrketl 
inleri'st’ in tin* Ai*ah Reform mo\t*Mn*nt. he was 
indignant* at tin* 'Turanian campaign of the 
“Committee of I’nion and Progress" and the 
flouting of all Arah di'inands hy the Majliss 
('Tiirkisli Par)auii(*nt ). lie knew that Ihiionist 
incmhcrs of t in* Majliss had dcsci ihed the Arahs 
as “ a negligihh* (piantity “ and refused fa.cilitit*s 
for thi^ belching of Arabic ; also t hat an envoy 
of Knx'cr's had tohl t in* Kmir .Ahdulla t hat tln\v 
(the Criionists) had tak(*n l-hcir prciMiut-ions, for 
“if tln^ Aral) traitors w(mc to ht^ allow'cd 
power in (hi^ hhnpire t.ln‘n all our hopes and 
our peopljt* [the 'Turks) wamhl In* eonsigniMl to 
perdition." Kurther, ln< was infornnul of the 
eont.t*nts of a docunn*nt wdiich fi*ll inl»o the. hands 
of tln^ Kmir Ziud during the operations against. 
.Medina, ami plainly iliselosed the Ant.i- Islamii* 
ambitions of the \h)ung 'Turks. Dat.(?d Apiil 
24, I9IT>, this doeiimeut, a<ldressc*i| “to the 
hranehes of tin* 'Turk -( ) jaghi Soeioty ami the 
t raviilling ilelegates," opened with the following 
stal(‘m(*nt . 

rhiil riHHi'.l roil*. ligin«‘Mt of ima^iitJil inn winch m 
known n*' I he I N>mtiiinii1 y ol 1-iam, ami wlin h lia ♦ for 
long past "tooil in the way <»f prc.cni giMicrally, 

ami <»f I hi> rcali/.ittion of I lie jtrineipleM nf 'rmanian 
I’nily in pari ii-iilar. has now enlereil on a pha-e of 
lieeline amt min, VV'e neeji nol tippr' lienii trom il any 
furtliei' lianger to the cveeiitiori <if our hi>p •- amj 
principle^, f 

• 'taleh Bey e| N.iUih, the D pnly lor Ba^ra, in a 
letter to the Sherif ot Mecca, ft fiihiMl tin* firoceejli figs 
in tile .Majli.'*s in Mtl2 u>> ev-nh nec lhaf the nnjr>iii-.| ^ 
\\i-he«| that “tin- Arab- inighi he uip^d out leaf ami 
root.” 'ria* lOmir .Mahilla, writing to his father from 
( Joiisf ant inople ahoM the snine imnlent, sank “ Who 
evertlunight that 1 '-hooM hear . . . threat ami 'nlireifla- 
liun r»ii in*eount of I’erlain legifiniate fleniamlH laid hefon* 
the Miijli-- hy tlu* D jinty for .Iiddah ? 'the faet of 
ifieso dernand-i hi-iiig pur.ly Anih nunt- the IJnioniHls 
fly irifn a rage ami toain, . . Ahilnlla then narrated 
hi8 iiiter\iew v%ith the »Miv«>y of h'nver. 'I'hesii tioeti- 
ni<‘nt'< were made pnhlie in Me/'ca in Oeloher IIUO. 

f Tlii-* doeum**nl, which gave pari ii iilara of tlin 
manm*r in which “ our I’liraniati taimmiinity was 
frvini: lo ei»rnipl tla-Mo-leinH of India, wiiH found among 
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(V>oporation among tho Arabs was facilited 
>>y the moderation of the Sherif of Mecca. 
His assumption of the title King of the Hedjaz, 
instead of Sultan of Arabia, as originally pro- 
posed, indicated the limits of his territorial 
claims. The Arab national movement was to 
b(^ lealized in a confecioracy of independent 
States of which Nojd would bo not tlie least 
important. 

The Turks gav(^ what aid they could to their 
pro'ege the 7^]mir Ibn Rasliid. Mon, munitions 
anrl goods vv^ere sent from Damascus along the 
llodjaz railway to Kl Ala, whcitice caravans were 
s<uit across tlie 200 or nu^re miles of desert to 
the oasis of Hail. They helperl Thn Rashid 
to keep the fit^ld, but (Jornmunications were 
uncertain and dangerous, for the jro<ljaz Arabs 
took every occasion to attack the caravans. 
Fi\"o convoys aggregating 1,500 camels fell into 
the hands of the Kmir Ali in April- July 1918 
alone. Karly in 1918, too, the Rmir Abdulla 
led a force towards Jebol Shammar and inflicted 
a sov(^re deJeat on tlie Hail troops. The 
jmietion of the forces of the Rmir Ibn Saud 
with those of the King of the H(mJ jaz made the 
British- Arab front practically complete from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. The 
Turks dented it about Hail, arid pierced it 
farther west by the occupation of Medina and 
places on the railway in northern Hedjaz, But 
here Turkish tenun^ was rcaidorod very prt^- 
earioiis by the union established between tiu* 
Arabs and British. This was cvidenceil when 
in August 1918 Arab troofis and units of the 
Impi'rial CUxmel Ck^rps made a joint attack on 
Mudwera, a station on the Ihxljaz railway 
within the bon lei's of Arabia, 

In the Syrian Dt^stu't the influence of the 
Turks waned considerably after the occupation 
of Ra.madie, an<l tin? heavy blows they received 
in the subsequent advance of the British along 
tlw' Aleppo road. They tliil not lose all their 
infliuuice in the' nortluu'n part of the d(\sert, 
IxH'auso as the British column withdrew they 
moccupied the posts along the Ruphrates 
between .lerablus — where the Baghdad railway 
crossed the riv(‘r by a bridge completed in 1915 

till' papers of tIu* D "trict (t>iu!uan(hint of Motlinn, killed 
ill action with tho Arabs, aiid was printod in Al Kilda, 
the or^an i»f the ffeiijaz Government, 'the full text 
ot the document, in Mn^li-h, appearcil in The Near 
East, August 31, 11)17. Al Kihla wivs edited by Faud 
KITendi Khatib, formerl\ Lecturer in Arabic Literature 
al Gordon Collejse. Khartum. 


— and Khan Baghdadie. Djemal Pasha and 
Liman von Sanders kept open, that is, as far 
as they wore able, a line of penetration by the 
Euphrates, but their main effort was the 
preservation of Syria. To this end they bent 
their energies to prevent the advance northward 
through Palestine of General Allenby. They 
showed particular anxiety to preserve their 
control over the northern section of the Hedja/. 
railway, that part which goes from Damascus 
to Ma*an along the eastern fringe of the Syrian 
Desert. This was not only because it was of 
great use; in their Palestine operations proper, 
but also because as Jong as they held it direct 
cooperation between the Palestine and Moso- 
|X)tamia forees was not possible. But the 
armies of General Allenby and of the King of 
the Hedjaz wore already linked up, and sub- 
stantial jirogress by those forces would not 
only completely cut off the Turks in Arabia 
and threaten Syria but would also affect the 
position ill Upper Meso[)otamia. 

The trial of strength in this theatre of opera- 
tions came in th<' autunm of 1918. 'fhert* 
had be(^a raids by the British and the Arabs 
in the spring on tlie Hedjaz railway and sliarj) 
flghting west of the Jordan, but it was not until 
Septomlxu* 18 that General Allenby took the 
field again in full force. Coneurreutly the army 
of the King of the Fhsljaz moved. A strong 
detacfliiiK^rit of Arabs, (b‘seending on the railway 
junction of Dor’ aa, severed the communications 
leading north (to Dainasens), south (to Ma’aii 
and Mixlina), and west (to Samaria and Haifa). 
The importance of this action in I'olation to 
Mesopotamia will bo understood when it is 
nmlisod that the Hedjaz Arabs could not have 
operated so many hundred miles from their 
bas(? without the support of the Bedouin of the 
Syrian Dissert. This sw’oop on Dor’aa, but 
70 miles from Damascus, show’ed that the 
Anaza and other desi^rt tribes had profited 
by the double- lesson of the pursuit of the 
Turks up the Aleppo road and the pacification 
of the lower Euphrates region. Influenced 
probably by th(' pro-Jkirkish attitude of tlio 
Rmir of Hail, their southern neighbour, 
they had hitherto remained largely neutral 
in the war. Now, when all their energies 
were needed to meet General Allonby’a atliick, 
the Germans and Turks found a hostile and 
highly mobile force on their flank both along 
tlie Ruphrates and on the Syrian border. 
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THE ANTI-SUBMARINE WAR, 
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Haiii.v Mkastrks of Dfffncf AtiAiNsT Till-: SrinMKiNi: 'Piik “ rNHi;sTunTi-:i) *’ CAMi'Ah;N 
TN 11)17 Ni*:\v Inmontions and v N x.mios of loO Lost (Jfkman ('«>mm\m)i<:ks 'Puk 

Ham How Wfddiokn was Kildkd Tsk of Nfts riivsKus Sfiimmunf Swi:kfs Tiik 
( ii’N Amk'kaft Many In\ i:ntions Zio-zao<;ino Smokf Scuff.ns “ ( Vamoffdaok " 
TvI'K’AL KkOTTS MK'KOPIIONKS II VDHOFUONKS MiMMI.IDS DmTM (ifAIDilS Kitf- 
Hai. LOONS Proof of I )i:sTRr<’TioN Thk (’onvon S\sti:m nsd Amiirioan I'RANsFoRr. 


I X am cairlicT rliaiptor (Vol. XIII., (Muiptcr 
(JX(^V.) tlw’ aitnxuous (‘oiidnct of Hh* 
(i(*rnums in their ^o-eailI<*(l hloekanh* lay 
subnuiriiK* wais described. It vvais shown 
Miait th(^ niainn(*r in which this insidicans aind 
ileiidly form of wairhire w ’s iitili/ed foraxn atitaiek 
ii|aon the Mereaantile .Manine taf the W'aarld, ra - 
^nrdless of aill eonsideraitioais of hiiinainily, 
wais a histing dis^raiee ba th<* ({erimins whaa 
[alaiimeal it amd eairrieal it. int<<a a*tfa*a*t. In this 
adialpta^r t.lia> siibniairina^ \\’ai.r is ra‘via‘wa*al in tha* 
li^ht of tliH siia'ea'ssfiil ala*fa‘na*a* ai^^Jiinst it aati tlu* 
[aairt aaf flia» Allieal iiaivies. 'Pha* vairiaaiis ina-ai- 
snres taikam ainal nieains aid(a|ata*al taa ma*a*( tlia* 
sneea^ssiva^ C^-boait eiuii|)aii^ns am* a*\phiinaML 
ais wadi ais tliaa naiw invx*ntiaans whiadi sa*ia*nt itiar 
skill ainal ingf*nnity llalal j)ra)dna*a*d ainal platea'd 
alt the alispaasail of aanr sa*aiiiia*n during tha* faaur 
yeairs of tlia? stnig^la*. 

It will Ix^ shaawn liaaw ait first tha* I lira ‘ait. of 
vajii Tirpitz haial tlia< benadit a>f na)va*lty ainal 
surprise, in spita* aaf whia*h tha* originad snb- 
mairine a*.axnipaiign aaf IDl.'i wais i>nia*iailly aja*- 
elaired by thif aintinnn aaf timt y(*air to be “ well 
in haiiul.” The chief nia*axsiira*s which [araadnceal 
this result were f^xplaiina*al by tJraiiial Eda*a*t 
oflfioers to incliialo tha 3 raiin, tha* net, tlia? gun, 
and the torpedo, wliilo now and again, in 
Vol. XVIJ.— Fan 217 


isa)ljita*al inst jina*a‘s, Ji I’-laaaail aawa'al han* faitaa tai 
aiira*ni,ff. 'Pha* la‘ssa)n nf that 11)1.7 a*imipaiign 
was taika-ra ta> heairt- a‘va‘n before thai aittja(‘k haul 
bea*n frost rata'd, atiai larga* a'aansi roa‘( ioti praa- 
gnimana's d(“signa‘d laa ala‘ai.1 w it.h amy ra‘( riida's- 
a*a‘na*a* of oiaa la*r-\\ all a>r niialiiig ua'ia* |)Ot- in hainal. 
Holing tha* ya'ar llMti, hatueviT, tha* tla‘rnians 
wa*n* aahla* tai tadva* the a )tfa*n>i\ a* agiuii in na*w 
fia*|a|s anal wit h iinjarova-al bauils. 'Paannaga* la)ssa*s 
t ha*n inaTa*asa‘a| niaaa* ana I main* until t ha*y ra*aa*ha*al 
praipairt iains whia*h a icata-il ga'imina* adarni. 

'Pha* (Ja*rman a-ffoits a-iilniinataal in tha* “ un- 
ra'striata'al " a*annpaign which aipana'al a»n Ea*biil* 
ary I, IPIT, and w hia-h haal its inaxininin a*rfi*a*|. 
aibonl tha* mialalla* of April. In thaa paga's whia*li 
folhiw tlia*ra* ara* a|a*.sa riha*al its sjalia*nt. fa*alnra*H. 
In purt ianlar, tha* alanntlass ha*roisin aif thai 
.Ma*ra*ant ila* Marina* is dis|)|{iya*d, anal tha* stan<*h 
attitoala* aif the -a*ainan. 'Pha* graalnal trans- 
fairmiitiain aif ihi. Scr\ a a* from ji tnialing la> a 
figliting faaia^ is sliown, with tha* pnavisiam aif 
Hpa*a*ijd a.p|)lianca*s anal nicthoals for a|a*f(*na*a*, 
^nch a*^ .‘'Iiiaika* ^a*ra*cn>, “ a amont|}iga*d ” hulls, 
guns Jiijal da*pth homhs, anal a spca*i>il systa*in aif 
a*ain\oV. 'I’ha*n tha-ra* was tha^ ra*vival of thai 
a*a>nstnictioii aif ant i -suhmaririai eraft aid thai 
spa*<fliiig nf> of ma-rahiint shiphiiilaling to rc< 
placa* laist ta)nnaga*. Xanv inHtrtjma*nts such 



“GOT HIM!” 

Passengers on a liner attacked by a Submarine witness the enemy's destruction by a Destroyer. 
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as the microphone and hydrophone for detect- 
ing the positions of enemy boats came into use. 
Minefields and barrages to restrict the move- 
ments of the submarines in certain areas were 
also much more widely used. Especially 
significant was the great advance made in the 
use of aircraft and their equipment. Illustra- 
tions are given uu<ler these various heads 
which will bring hon\o to the roa<ler how crucial 
was the tost applied to our sea power anti how 
nobly the British seamen maintained the 
traditions of their forefathers and made pos- 
sible the success of the Allied cause in tlie war 
by keeping open our st^a comimmications. 

Until August 7, 1918, the public had only 
been told in vague, general t-t^rrns of the success 
achieved by the counter-measures against Ger- 
man submarines. Frequent demands had been 
made for light on tliis phase of the subject, it 
being pointed out that the constant reports 
of mercantiilo loss and suffc^ring on tlio one liand, 
and the almost completes silence regarding the 
work of the Allied navies on the other, luvl a 
misl(Miding influence on the minds of the people 
as to the actual position of affairs. But for 
retisons wliich the authorities considortnl suffi- 
cient, and which certainly hail a disturbing 
effect upon the momZ of tlie German seamen, 
the Admiralty preserved silence until it was 
clear beyontl doubt that the p<^ril had been 
av«n*led and the menace held. Mr, Lloyd 
George then announco<l that “ at least 150 
of these ocean pests liave been destroyed.** 
His statement was, as usual, challenged in 
Germany, whereupon the Admiralty issued the 
names of the comman<ling officers of 150 boats 
which had been accounted for. Of these 
officers, 110 were dead, 27 prisoners, six in- 
burned in neutral countri<\s, and one had 
managed to return to Germany. The list was 
as follows : 


Albrecht, Kurt 

Kapil Anleutnant .. 

Dead. 

AIbr<*cht, Werner 

Oberleutnant z.S. .. 

Dead. 

Arnborger, (liistuv 

Knpitiinleuf riant .. 

P.W. 

Ainberger, Wilhelm 

Oberleutnant z.S. .. 

Dr*ad. 

Arnold, Alfred ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. .. 

P.W. 

Biiehmann, (*uiith<>ir 

Oberknitnant z.S. ,. 

l.)ead. 

Barten, Wilhelm 

Oberleutnant z.S. .. 

Dc'iul. 

Bauck, W. 

Kapitiinleutnant .. 

1 )ead. 

Bauer, CiLsar 

Kapitarileutiiant .. 

Dead. 

Ben<ler, Waldemar 

Kapi t d.nleutnant . . 



This offifcr was not lost when lii« .subinariiio 
8nnk, and he Hucccodod in rotarning to Ger- 
many, 

Berrkheirn, Kgewolf, 

Freiherr von ... ... KapitUnleiiinant Dead. 

Berger, Qerhardt Kapitanloutnant ... Deiui. 

BerniR, Kurt ... Kapitttnleutnant ... J>ead. 

Branscheid, Albert Oberleutnant z.S. ... Dea«l. 

Braun, Ohorlea ... Oborleutnant(He3.)z. S.Deud. 


Breyer, Herbert 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Buch, Oustuv ... 

Kapitanloutnant ... 

Dead, 

Degetau, Hans ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Dieckiuanii, Victor 

Kapitanloutnant ... 

Deivd, 

Ditfurth, Boiiiio von ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Detui. 

Krleling, Karl ... 

Kapitanloutnant ... 

Dead. 

Khrentraut, Otto 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Demi, 

Kitester, Max ... 

Kapitanleutnaiit ... 

Detui, 

Foddcr.sen, Adelf 

Fircks, Wilhelm, Frei- 

Leutnant z.S. (lies.) 

Doatl, 

herr von 

Kapitiinleiitnant ... 

Doiul. 

Fiseht‘r, Kiirl-lhnnio ... 

Pent nant z.S. 

Detui, 

Frdhn<‘r, Kberluir<lt 

Peutnantz.S. 

Di'iuP 

Fnrbringer, (Jerlmrdt ... 

Kapitanit'ut nant ... 

P.W. 

Fiirbriiigi*r, Werner 

Kapitanloutnant ... 

P.W. 

Gaisler, Hans ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Demi. 

(iebesehus, Kiidolf 

Ktipitiinlinii nant ... 

Dead. 

G<*r<*ke, Himiiuiiui 

Korv. Ka])itjlii 

Deiul. 

Gerlaeh, Helmut 

Kapitanleul nant ... 

Demi. 

Gerih, Georg 

Kapilanleut nant ... 

P.W. 

Glimpf, Hermimn 

Ob»‘rh‘utnani z.S. ... 

Peiul, 

GriU'tl, Hrn-.l 

Kiipitanleut nant ... 

P.W. 

Gregtir, Fritz ... 

< Iberleiif nant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Gross, Karl ... 

Oberleut mint z.S. ... 

Deiul. 

Gunther, Paul ... 

Oberli iil nant z.S, ... 

Dead. 

Giinlzi‘l, hutiwig 

Knpitiinleutiiant ... 

Diatl. 

Giiiizel, Krieh ... 

Ka[>itanltMi(nant ... 

Dtxul. 

Hang, Georg ... 

Peutnantz.S. 

Dead, 

Hansen. Klaus ... 

KapitanUuit nant ... 

Dtnul. 

Hartmann, Kiehanl 

Kapitanleutnaiit ... 

Detui. 

lleeht, Krieh 

( )b(*rleut riant z.S. ... 

Deiul. 

Heinke, (hirt ... 

Oberleutnant Z.S. ... 

Deiul. 

Heller, Hruiio ... 

Obrrleui naiit z.S. ... 

Deiul. 

llennig, lleinrieh von ... 

Kapitanleutnaiit ... 

P.W. 

Heydebreek, Karst en v. 

()b(>rleiitnant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Hirzc'l, Alfred ... 

()b(‘rloutnant z.S. ... 

Deiul, 

Hoppe, Hriino ... 

Kapitanleiitnant ... 

1 )eml. 

Hufnagel, Hans 

Knpitanleutnant ... 

Deiul. 

K<w‘^‘‘*’liugk, Harald von 

Obc'rlent nant. z.S. ... 

1 )ead. 

Kiel, Wilh<>lm ... 

Oberleutnant z.S, ... 

Deiul. 

Kiewowotter, Wilhehn ... 

Kapitanleiitnant 



(Res.) 

Tut rd. 

Klatt, Alfreil 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

1 )eiul. 

Kolbe, WaltlK'r, ,, 

Oberlmtt nant z.S. ... 

1 >ead. 

Konig, Georg 

Kapitanleulriant ... 

DemU 

Korseh, Hans Paul 

Obi'i'leutnant Z.S. ... 

J>eiul. 

Kratzseh, - 

Kapitanleutnaiit ... 

Deiul. 

Krecdi, ( J lint her 

Kapitanleutnaiit ... 

P.W. 

KreystTii, Gunther 

Oberleutnant Z.S. ... 

Demi. 

Kroll, Karl 

Korv. Kapi t (in 

Dead. 

Kikstiier, Heinri«*h 

Oberleutnant Z.S, ... 

J^eml. 

hafrenz, (Mans P. 

Kaipitilnleiitnant ... 

P.W. 

Duunburg, Otto 

( >berl(Mitnant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

B<*mim*r, Johannes 

Kapitanleiitnant ... 

l^eiul. 

Pepsins, Keinhold 

Oherleiitnant z.S. ... 

Demi. 

Liiienstei’ii, Khlile v. ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Demi. 

honuiz, Heliiuith 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

fnt rd. 

Porenz, Hermann 

Kdfiitanleiit nant ... 

I>eiul. 

Ta'iwe, Werner ... 

Oherleiit mint z.S. ... 

Demi. 

Piihe, V’ieeo von der 

( )li(*rleiil nant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Menzel, Bernliard 

Oberleut. nant z.S. ... 

Demi. 

Metz, Artur 

< ))>erl<Mit nant z.S. ... 

Demi. 

JVletzgcT, lleinrieh 

Kapil anlrait nant ... 

] nt rd. 

Mey, Karl 

( )berl(Mit nant z.S. ... 

1)4 >ad. 

Mihlenslein, Gliri-lian ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Diiul. 

Mix-eke, Fritz ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

1 )4*:ul. 

Mohrbutt»-r, Ulneh 

Olx rlent nant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Moraht, Kohert... 

Kapit anient nant ... 

P.W. 

Miihlan, Helmut h 

Kapil anleait mint ... 

P.W. 

Muhle, tlerlainlt 

Ka[>it anient nant ... 

Dead. 

Muller, Hans Albreelit... 

( )berleiitnnnt z.S, .. 

Diiul. 

Neumann, Fried rieh 

( )b(*rleulminl- z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Nieiner, Hans ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

1 nl r<l. 

Niemeyer, (k*org 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

DiauJ, 

Nitzsche, Alfred 

Obei'leiit nant z.S. ... 

Demi. 

Noodt, Erich ... 

Obi-rleiif riant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

PeU, Willy 

Kapitanloutiiaut ... 

Dead. 
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rial sell, Rrich ... 

Oberleiitnant z.R. .. 

Dead. 

Polilc, Hirlmrd ... 

Kapi t &n lout nan t 

Dciul. 

I’rinz, Athalw'in 

Kaxiitanleutnant .. 

Dead. 

riiMtkuohen, iferberf ... 

Oberleutnaut z.S. .. 

DemJ. 

Keicbeiibaidi, (loitfM ... 

Oberleiitnant z.S. .. 

Dead. 

KeimariH, (Jourg 

Oberleiitnant z.S. .. 

Dead. 

Kcmy, Jubatmes 

Kapit anleiit mint .. 

Dcofl. 

hbbr, WaltluT ... 

Kajiitanhait riant .. 

Dcml. 



Siiehndolctz, Ferdinand 

von 

Kapitanleutnnnt ... 

Dead. 

TebbenjohannH, Kurt ... 

Kn]atAnlcutnant ... 

P.W. 

'Prager, Friedricli 

Oberloutnaiit z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Ulke, Kurt 

Oberleiitnant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Valenliner, Hans 

Oberleiitnant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Voigt, Ernest ... 

Oberleiitnant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Waehendorff, Siegfrii'd 

ObiTleiit naut z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Wacker, Karl ... 

Oberleiitnant z.S. ... 

Djad. 

Wageiifiihr, Paul 

Kapitiiiileutnant ... 

Dead. 

'flii.s was tho oftiw 

r who .sank tho .■^.s. 13(‘lgiaii 

Prince on July 51, 

1917, and so barbarously 

drowned forty of 

the crew, whom ho had 

ordered to line up 

on tho submarino’.s deck. 

The .submarine (U-44) was .sunk, with 

all 

hands, about a fortnight after this outrage 


Walther, Franz... 

Oberleutmiiit z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Weildigeii, Otto 

KajiitankMitnant ... 

Dead. 

W‘-gener, lleruhard 

Kapit anleutnaiil ... 

Dead. 

Weisbach, Erwin 

Kapitaiilmitnant ... 

Dead. 

Wcisbach, Haiimind ... 

Kapitiluleiitmint ... 

P.W. 

Wondlandt, Hans U. ... 

Obcrkaitmint z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Wenuiiigi*r, Raljih 

Kapitiluliuitiiaiit ... 

P.W. 

Wigankow, (Tunther ... 

Oberleiitnant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

Wilckc, 3'] rich ... 

Kapitiiiileutnant . . . 

1 ead. 

Wilbolms, Ernst 

Ka])itjinleutnant .. 

Dead. 

Willicli, Kurt ... 

Kax>ilaiilenlnanl ... 

Dead. 

WntsdoHT. Hans (Kknr 

Oberleiitnant z S. ... 

P.W. 

Zm boiii di Sposetti, Wer- 
ner von 

Oberleut mint z.S. ... 

Dead. 

To the fiunilie.s of 

tlie men included 

in tho 


KAPITANLEUTNANT RUDOLF 
SCHNEIDER, 

Who sank the Arabic. 


IloftiMiow, lOrnst ... Kapitiinlcot nanl ... 

Kiiokrr, (Mans ... ... Kapitiliihait iiant ... 1) aid. 

Kiiiiiprl. Wallhor ... Kapil iliiliMitaiant ... T>»'a<l. 

Salt/.wiMlrl, Uudttlf ... Ohi'rliMil Muid z.S. ... iXaid. 

Snhrliii, lOrwiii ... ... Kapiltliih'ul luitil ... Ikaid. 

SoufTor, Kudolf ... Kapih'lnleut nnnl ... D.awl. 

*S«hiipdt<)\v, Ctraf v<»ii ... Kapil Aiilout iiaiit ... D.aid. 

Sohiuidl , ( M'org... ... Kapiliinh'Ul iiaiil ... l)«*ad. 

Schmidt, Siegfried ... Olx'rlcul naiil /..S. ... Dead. 

Scliinidt, Walt ti(*r (j. ,,, Obcrlcutnant z.S. ... Intrd. 

Schmitz, ^^ax ... ... Ola'ilcutnant z.S. ... Dead. 

Schmitz, Waltlicr ... Ohcrlciitnnnt z.S, ... P.W. 

Schu(‘id«-r, Rudclf ... Kapit itnlcut naiit ... Demi, 

'Phis M’a.s the (illiccr wlio torpiMlocd tla* s.h, 
Arabic im August lib 1015. 

Schultz, d’lioodor ... OborI«Mitnant z.S. ... Dead. 

Sohilrmaun, ran) ... Obeiieiituaut z.S. ... Dead. 

Schwartz, Fenlinaial 

Srhweiiiitz uial Kraiii. 

(Jraf von .. ... Kapit iiuleutuanl 

Soliwiegi'i' ... ... Ka])it iiiileut naut 

'Phis was tlu* otPu’er who, wliilst in 
(orpoiloed tlie Lusitania »ai IMay 7, 1015. 
was lost, on the Danish coast in NovemlaT, 
1010. but Knpt. Lt, Sehwieger snvvi\e<l to 
bring disn.stor to anotlier submarine \iz,, 
r-IlH. which was lo'-t, with all hands, in Sep- 
tember. 1017. 


Obcrleiitnanl z.S. ... D»*nd. 


D.ad. 
. Demi. 
r-L’U. 
r.'Jtt 


Sit tenfeld, Krich 
Smiths, Wdhelm 
Soergel. Kaus ... 
Sprengi'r, - ' 
Steckelborg, O.scar 
Stein zi^ Lausiiitz Fi 
herr vou 
Sli'indortT. 1‘Jrnst 
Sti'nzler, Heinrich 
StosV>erg. .Vrthur 
Stoss. Alfred 
Stoter. Karl 
Stulu*, Fritz 


Kapit itnleut mint ... Dv>ml. 
Oberleutnaut z.S. ... P.W. 
Obt«rleut mint z.S. ... Dead. 
Kapit anient mint ... I’.VV. 
Oberleiitnant z.S. ... Intrd. 

Oberleiitnant z.S. ... Dead. 
Oherh'iitnant z.S. ... Dead. 
Oberleiitnant z.S. ... Demi. 
Oberleiitnant z.S. ... Dead. 
Kapitilnlentiiant ... P.W. 
Oherk'utimnt z.S. ... D.*ad. 
Kapit anleiitnant ... D.'nd. 


iibovo list it wtvs known thiit its correctness 
could not bo gainsaid. The oflicial statement 
also added the names of others, guilty of par- 
ticularly tlospicablo outrages, whoso names 
were known to tho Admiralty, and in regard to 



KAPITANLEUTNANT SGHWIEGER, 
Who torpedoed the Lusitania. 


whom special efforts were being made to bring 
their careers to a swift end. Among these 
were : 

1. Korvef tenkapitiin Max Valontiner, who was 
responsible for the barbarous sinkings, 
amongst others, of tho Norwegian s.s. 
Magda, the Spanish s.s. Pena Castillo, 
the Italian s.s. Ancona, and the British s.s. 
Persia. 
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2. Kapitanloutnant Wilholm Werner, wlio 

excelled in the sinking of hospital ships. 

3. Kcyvettonkapitiin Freiherr von Forstner, 

who, when in command of U28, sank the 

British steamers Falaba and Aguila under 

circumstances of the utmost brutality. 

By these remarkable revelations the etlici- 
ency and success of the Jiritish counter- 
measures wore brought home to the public in 
a convincing mamier, and it was realized to 
what good purpose the seamen of the Allies, 
< luring a period of throe and a half years, had 
opposed the enemy campaigns. 

The threat of Grand Admiral von 'L’ir[)itz to 
}>lockade the British Isles was based on the 
t‘arly successes of the submarines, successes 
which were as unexj^ected by the enemy as by 
most people overywherc. Submaiino attacks 
on men-of-war failed within a few months, 
bub what the U-boats could no longt^r do against, 
warships it was then deeuh'd to do against, 
trai^liug vc'ssels. So far as is known, the boats 
used at that timi' were comparatively smalt, 
and few in numlxM*. Ihobably not more than 
oO or hO submarines were operating at the 
Jieight of the first cam[)aign, which formally 
began on Fobruary IS, 1015. Il was known 
that only 25 to 30 submarines were coinplete<l 
for the German Xa\'y when war broke out, 
and assuming that a similar number were 
a<lded during the first six months of )u)stilitu‘s, 
the combined figure probably represented the 
maximum which the Germans had at tht‘ir 
<lisposal in the first cain])aign. 

The attempt ha<l already been made to 
interfere with the Ghannel feiry, hut this 
had boon thwartt^d, and tin? measun^s anti 
mt^ans then organized or iinprovized, dev'olopt;d 
on a larger scale, were reatly to nu'ct the luav 
rnenacH*. The earliest authoritative slat ce- 
ments regarding these measures wen? inadt? by 
the admirals iu the Grand Fleet to visitors 
who were permittcil to visit the shi[>.s in 
August, 1915. These visitors learnt that 
aii.xiliary craft to the number of 2,300 liad 
been taken up for service as iniiie-sweepc‘rs, 
patrol boats aurl the like, around t)i(? liritish 
Isles — to the vicinity of which the original 
campaign was restricted. Mr. Frederick 
Palmer, an American journalist, described how 
the places of attacks on submarines had been 
marked on cliarts, with the results classificnl 
under “ Captured,” “ Sunk,” and “ Supposed 
Sunk,” and these successc?s were obtained by 


gunfire, by ramming, by nets, by explosive 
bombs, and in other ways. M. Rone Bazin, 
in the Echo dc Paris, tlcelared that ono-hnlf the 
original submarine flotilla of Germany had l>oen 
accounted for, aiul M. Mille, in the Temps, 
reftirred to the kiss of skilled personnel as great, 
and irreparable. Tin? <*\MM*-caiidid Captain 
Persius made a signilicant admission in the 
JJcrhncr Taijchlatt on .\iigust 11, 1015, whi(*h 
gave a ck'ar indication of the out conn? of the 
Hi’ilish aut i-suhniariin^ achit'viMin'uts. kVom 
an i‘xpert I'stimatt' of tin' t'llicncy of tin? snh- 
marinc, he dcidarcil that the snci'css and eiTeei 
of the new naval warfare coukl only appca.r 
after a. considcrahit' li?in'. There w^as no nnin? 



KORVETTKNKAPI TAN MAX 
VALENTINKR, 

*• Wanted” for sinking the Persia and other ships. 

c<»!npli<‘ate<l fighting instrument than the 
C-hoat, in? argu<?d, vvhicdi meant that tin? task 
of commanding and managing it was not 
simple, or easily k*arht, and, therefore*, some 
time, must elapse? he'fein* tin? e*omiinindt?r tmd 
crew were? familiar with the?ii* e*raft . ” The 

British,” said Captain Persius, ” vvoulel only 
be? ae*euse?fl by a child of being bad rmirine>rs ; 
tln?y know’ liow’ te) defend ( ln'insel\a?s, so liave 
elcvds«*d many kinds e>f prote'ctive? iin?asiir(?s. 
It beiceane's jjion* and more difTieult for IJ-boal.s 
to get ne‘ar hostile ships and launch a torpe?do. 
Ahneist fabulous skill is n.*ejuire*«l to avoid all 
the? pitfalls, etc., emd ge*t away from te^rpe?do- 
boat ele*stroye*i s, and ne*ve?rt he*k*.ss make? a 
suewssful attae-k.” Tin? prime? move?rs in tin* 
de*fe.?at eif the original siibnnirine? campaign 
were? Mr. (’hurchill anel I..orel Fishe*!*. In a 
speech eai March 7, 1010, Mr. Balfour, then 
First Lorel, state^d that e[uitc early in thej war 
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the necessity of building more small craft, 
destroyers, and light cruisers was foreseen 
by the Admiralty and action taken. 

The HU f>rernely important thing in tho Allied 
counter-measures was to discover tho move- 
ments of the submarine. Tn the early <lays, 
this cjould only bo done by sighting tho boat, 
or its periscope, or fishing for it witli nets. 
Later on, in addition to dragging, the micro- 
phone or hydrophoiuj for listening came into 
genc^ral usf!, but still bettor appliances were 
hoped for, A great improvement in regard to 


surface, where she fell a comparatively easy 
jircy to tho cruiser. 

Another early success against the XJ-boats 
illustrated tho use of the ram. On November 
23, 1914, tho U1 8 was reported off tho northern 
coast of Scotland, by a patrol vessel, which at 
12.20 p.m. succeeded in ramming the boat. 
She was not sighted again until 1.20, when she 
came to the surface, and was seen with her 
crew on deck, flying the white flag. Shortly 
after this she foundered, just as the destroyer 
( Jarry came alongside and rescued tlireo officers 



A f;HRMAN SUBMARINE 

the sighting of submarines was also obtaine<l 
by the extended usi' of aei ial craft. 

Hut at first th<» of‘f<'nsiv(» measures wen' 
briefly, the ram, the net, the gun, and the 
torpt'do. The first submarine reported to 
havt* l)(H*n destroyt'd in thi' war was the U15, 
sunk by the light cruistM* Hirmiiigham on 
August 10, 1914, while endeavouring to attac*k 
one of the sipiadrons of tlu' (hand Fleet. 
'Fhis ('arly success was gained by the use of the 
gun, after the t'ni*my submarine had been 
sighteil from the Hirmiiigham. The ])eriscopi‘ 
was observed by thi' latter, aiul a remarkable 
feat of markmanship bU'w it away. Tlu* 
blinded submarine was forced to come to tho 


UNDERGOING REPAIRS. 

and 23 of her crew, one only being drowned. 
'The commander of the boat, Kapitanloutnant 
II. von llenriig, was among the prisoners. 

Two otlier c*ases of the destruction of German 
submarines of an early type by ramming 
oc-curred on March 10 and Afareh 2o, 191.5. 
(4n the first oeeasi<>n, TT12 was rammed and 
sunk by the Hritish destroyer Ariel, Lieut.- 
Gommander J. V. (’reagh, 10 members of tlie 
crew being saved and made prisoners. This 
incitlent oecurrtHl in or near the Firth of Forth, 
and in connexion with the sinking the Admiralty 
gave awards to certain Leith trawlers, for tho 
assistance they had rendered in the tracking 
of tho U-boat. The second example resulted 
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BUOYS AND SINKHKS FOR THE SUBMARINE NETS. 


ill tho (loath of thc^ famousi Oernmii siihmariuo 
o(^minaiulor, Otto \V(Hltlig(»ii, form(»rly ooin- 
inaiidiiig U9. From tliis lioat, in wJiieh ln^ 
sank tJio tliroe Crossys in S(*ptoinhor, 1014, 
VVoddigori was transforrod to U29, which in 
^larch, 1915, was rammed and sunk in tlu* 
open soa by tho battleship Droadnonglit, wliilst 
attt^mpting to attack a portion of tla^ (^rand 
Fltxd. Gorman storit's cireulatcul in tho Unit(‘d 
State's ov('r a y(»ar later n^presenttMl that 
Woddigon was sunk with his submarine in 
Cromarty Firth, wli(m> ho Jiad torpedoed a 
battleship of tlio Drt'adnoughI class, an<l into 
which he liad manapnl to penetrate after 
iK^gotiating a eoinplicatt'd defence net system. 
This w.as an entire fabrication, as the Admiralty 
df'clared on August 4, 19l(i. Siudi wia*e typical 
instances of IT-boats falling victims to warships 
using the ram. I'lie C(>nditions und(‘r whi(*h 
this weapon of attack (Hjuld b(» us(*d bfseamo 
much more r.in^ after tho first phase of tlie 
submarine war, ami otlu^r offensive measures 
came into vogue instead. Tn the early days, 
howev('r, the destroyer was th(3 principal 
assailant of the U*boat. hat(‘r on cami^ the 
trawl(*rs, patrol vessels, and ov'eiitiuilly tho 
motor boats and launeh(‘S. 

Anotht'r useful and effc'ctivo means of 
catching the submarines was by Uie use of 
nets. P(*rhaps one cjf the best illustrations of 
the employment of such nets was given by a 
German submarine commander, Kapitanhuit- 
nant Wenninger, in an interview with M. 
l.*andauer, a Hungarian war correspondent, 


in January, 1915. An olliec'r of the saiiu^ 
nauH' was among <h(' 150 I '-boat command ers 
n'h'rri'd to by tht‘ Admiral ly on Si^ptiMnlx'r 0, 
wlien he was shown to be a prisoraw of war. 
Describing his advtadun' in t.h(^ Ilritish n(‘t-s, 
\V(*nninger sta,t(‘d that. Ik* left his ba.s(* ea.rly 
one morning and passi'd into tin* North S(*a, 
th<* boat b(‘ing und(‘r wat(*r, with her p('rist*op(3 
awa.sh. His story is best- told in iiis ou'ii 
W(.)rds : 

I lonkiMl lliroHirli til*’ (hu uenf irnicd) ami 

<*oulil .s«M> a r«’«l Jhiov’ hrhirnl my )H>at. W'luai, t**ii 
miimfus later, I l<i<»k.«l 1 -aw tin* lnn»y aK*nii, ’-till at 
ihi’. .-,ain*' *li-tatMM- ln’liiml w-. I -t^’^-red to the ri^^ht and 
then to Ih*' led, hut till’ lnn)y kept on following ns. I 
de.'-ieemltid deop iaOi the water, hut >till saw the hnoy 
float-ini' i»n the ^nrtiH’e .Ml)o\'e n-:. At hot 1 di'-^<M)\'’ere»l 
flial wc‘ had i-nnirhl I h<* j-ham of t)a‘ hnoy aral that we 
wer«' * I I’i* iru n i }j; it ailone with n--. At 1 la- tmio 1 aKo saw 
thronjih tin- pen-Neopf a --traa^re, -imill -teane r, \vhi<-h, 
at II eonsidenihle di^lanei’. was ^leermi: »» <'*>nrse direetly 
hehiial n.s Mial t ln> huoy. At l he am*' t irm* my -oiimlim' 
apfiaralns indieati fl t Iiat a -erew -team< r ua. in the 
vieiiiity. C )hs« •!% a1 I oil -ooii r<’\'eali*d (he |a»’l that five 
enemy torjiedo hoal - were approa* liiiiK trom t lie iiorl h. 

I iiieri'Hsed the -need ot the hoal, in tho e\ pi-et a t loii of 
heini; ahl*‘ In attM<’k om’ *»! them, 'the five torpedo- 
hfiat.'s arranir*** I them-elvf’'' m a .‘-emieireh*. I -ank '-.till 
<l«*f;per, and )»y pnmf)iiij4 ohtaimd lielter air. I ^ot 
n-iwly for all event nalit i» -. At l)a^ pinelnre my hoal, 
hei'iin to roll m n m**-l im *»mpn’heii-ihle manner. \V«? 
h**pan tn ri,-e and -ink. the -leerinir ir< ar lioinir apparently 
fait nf nnler. Soon afti-r, Imwevi-r, / fniimJ that this 
WA'S not the ease, ami that w«’ ha<l a still more s*‘riou.M 
|aisiti<iii tn fae**. J di-«Mivered that w** had <‘nennnlerecl 
a wire netting, ami that w*- w.r*’ * titam'!»'*i in it in an 
iilinn'-t liop*l*’s- manner. \V*‘ hml, in fact, irnt into tho 
net *if om- nf the Imriteis Mirromalim^ n-. F**r an lioiir 
and a half the rietfjrm earri* *! with it, and alfhmii'h I 
ma<h- i-v<ry *-tT*)rt to K'et e-lear *>f it, rising ami t hori 
sinkiii)^ with th«- nhji-ot of f inic to the bottom of tho 
netting, it wa- all in vain, for we w<-re always draiJirod 
back, Kornetime- to the right ami soinctimeij to tho left. 
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There wtiK not hi up; for me to do but to increase the 

wcrij^ht in tho Hubmarine as much as possible, so that I 
ini^ht try to tear the netting. Fortunately when wo 
Htartod r had piimpotl in from five to six tons of water, 
filling all the tanks. I increased the weight of the boat 
to the uttnost, and suddenly wo felt a shock and wore 
clear of the netting. I then desconded as deeply in the 
water as I could, the menometer showing 15 fathoms. 
Wo reTnaine<l under the water for eighteen hours. When 
I wanted to asc(»rtain whore wo were I noticed that my 
eompa-js was out of ordfir. For a titno I steered by tho 
grec^i colour of the watt^r, but at last I Inul to get rid of 
b}i11ast in order to rise. My manometer still, however, 
showed fifteen fathoms, and (dthoiigh I felt that wo 
were rising it always showed the same depth. This 
instrument also, it was eviclent, w^as out of order. 1 
litul therefore to be very careful not to rise too high and 
thus attract the attention of the torpedo-boats. Slowly 
the periscope rose above the surface, and 1 could see the 
enemy in front of me, and towards the left the Fast tJoast 
«tf Fngland. X tried to turn to starbtiard, hut the rmbler 
did not work. In eonseqiUMico I had to sink again to 
the bottom of the sea, where I remained for six hours, 
at the end of whifth time 1 Inul sueeeeded in putting the 
compass in order and also in re[iairing the steering gear. 
Ojice more 1 rose in the water until [ could see through 
th<» periscope. A t<»rpedf>-boat, however, detected me 
at once, and made straight for me. At this lime tho 
position was that on t|te rigid, at a distance of about 
a mile and a half, tlie torpedo-boats were iu line up, 
white on tho loft, at about tho same <listanco, was the 
K iglish coast. I immediately desxauidod again to a 
<lcpth of fifteen fathoms. I remained submerged for tw'o 
hours, then slowly iuruod outwards, and at a distanco of 
some fifty yards from the lending enemy craft passed 
tiiwards the open sea. At nine ohdock in the evening 
we were able to rise to the surface in safety. 

In tho Amoriran paporH at thw tiino thoro 
appeared aocoimtH of tho wire uotting u^ed 


by British warships. It wa^s stated to have 
boon made of galvanized material, with a 
15-foot mesh. It was cut into lengths of 170 
feet, with a depth of 27 feet. On top of this 
netting were lashed great blocks of wood. 
Oil -burning destroyers of great speed were 
u.s(h 1 in pairs to patrol with sections of the 
netting stretched between them. Oii a sub- 
marine’s periscope being sighte<l, the destroyers 
slackehod speed at a distanco of a mile or loss, 
and as soon as tho course of tho submarine 
could be obtained by observing tho continuous 
movements of her periscope, the destroytd’s 
got ahead of her, and cut away the Jasliings 
which hold the ends of the netting to tho vessels. 
In throe eases out of four it was found that thc‘ 
submarine ran directly into this netting. It 
recpiired a fine judgment to ascertain quickly 
tlio submarine’s course, and to determine 
the precise moment to let go tho net in order 
that it might sink below the surface and 
become entangled around the U-boat . Th<* 
submarines which fell victims to this means of 
attack usually took down with them their 
entin3 crows. It was not possible in many 
eases to establish the identity of tho respective 
boats, and in tho majority of cases the resuHs 
of tho attiK’ks must have boon classed witJi 
those of, doubtful certainty. 4rSometimes, how- 
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over, it was possible to recover the boats and 
get them into harbour. On February 10, I9l<>, 
for instance, Dr. M. S. Inglis, a Canadian Army 
surgeon, was rt'ported have told an inter- 
viewer at New York that lit* liad inspect chI one 
such boat, the crew of wl\i<‘h hml beoi\ found 
shot to death after it had been towed into 
harbour. Dr. luglis was allowed to desci‘u<l 
into this >submarine, an<i had seM‘u the botli<‘s. 


regarded as the essential qualities of the small 
chaser. TTt*r business it was to drive' the 
quarry into tla' arms of the destroyers, tho 
lighting on tlu' surface lu'ing left to them and 
.similar larger craft. As tiim> wtait on, however, 
tho value of the .small chaser was in<*r('ased 
very much by ad<litional spt'cd, and the pro- 
\ ision of an armament of depth charg(‘s to bo 
droppeil on or in tlu' vieinity of tlu* U-boat'? 



MAKING THE MESHES OF SUBMARINE NETS. 


To save them from deiit h by suffocation, it 
seemed, tho commander ha<l shot all his mc»ii 
and then himself. 

The Churcliill- Fisher policy which put an 
t*nd to the (h^rimwi liopes of .succe.ss with their 
first subrnarino campaign in 101.5 included tlu* 
provision of a large fleet of small craft of 
various kinds to a.ssist in hunting down the 
submarine at (^v<^ry available o]) port unity. 
The principle upon whielx n\unero\is submariiu* 
chasers were employed was that tlu? U-boats 
IukI to be hunted and harassed continually in 
order that they might be giy^*n no time in which 
to hunt and harass tho merchant vtjssels. 
For this purpose a multitude of fa.st chasers, 
varying in size from tho big destroyers to tho 
small motor launches, were engaged, so that 
no sooner did a submarine jujkc her “ eye 
above the surface of the water than sometliiiig 
was after her hot and strong. As slu? wa.s 
slow except on the surface, she was afraid of 
almost anything which could float and use the 
ram, tho gun, or the torpedo — not to mention 
the bombs from aircraft. 

At first speed and manoeuvring ability were 


when once their position had b(*<‘n ascert iiine<l. 
Jn the early days, how"(?ver, tlie methods 
enifdoyed, though effecitive, w<*n* rather [)rimi- 
tive, arul the submarines wca e generally tinishe<l 
off with tho gun, tlu* ram, or tlu* tor])edo, as 
has betai doscTihed. For oxampli*, wluai the 
TJ8 was destroyed off Dover at 5 p.rn. on 
■March 4, 1915, the Admiralty aunounc(‘d that 
this was accomplished by tlu* destroy<*rH t)f 
the Hixih Flotilla mu hr lioav- Admiral llu^ .ll<ai. 
Horacje Hood. No fewer than tw(‘lve des- 
troyers, tlu* names of which were? puhlishc*d 
on March 9, took part in tliis hunt-, under 
the tlircction of Cui)tain C. I). Johnson, com- 
manding the flotilla, and the subrnarinf? was 
finally linished oif by tlu* dt?stroyer.s (Jburka 
aiul Maori. 

In thos<? days, too, subrnarino swec 3 ps were 
in favour, powerful explosives being tciwcMl at 
a certain depth to explode on contact, or small 
mines being let down a wire hawser which had 
been towed bet w'oen two vt^ssels, and which 
had locate<l the submarine on tho s<3a bottom. 
Perhaps the mine, or tho miiuul net, acco\inted 
for as many submarines as any other method 
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ill tho first oightooii niofiths of tli<i war. Tlio 
value) of tho nets in tho Straits of Dover was 
shown in Vico- Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon’s 
report, but after a while) tho submarine's learnt 
to negotiate these nets uiul get throiigh tho 
Straits, as was admitted by Sir Erie Geddes. 
A more onicient barragt? was, tla'reforo, sub- 
stituted. It was necessary to watelx tho nets 
or barrages and minefields by surface patrol 
boats, an<i instances occurred, both in the 
Dover Straits and in the Atlriatic, in which 
attacks were made on such patrols to clear a 
way for tho submarines. 

C'hiof of tho early weapons used against the 
submarine was the giui. At first carried only 
by the regular warsliips, and then by the 
numerous auxiliary craft which gradually 
supplemented them, this w’oapon was after- 
wards supplied ill large numbers to tho Mer- 
cantile Marine, first to the big ocean-going 
vessels, and then down to all classes. Mr. 
Kudyard Kipling described tho eagerness of 
tho fishermen to possess guns to tackle the 
submarines. Tho fortunate few who had 
4 -in. weapons clamoured for 6 in., those with 
1 2 -pounders were similarly anxious to get 
4-in. piec€?s, and so on, right down from tho big . 
passenger or cargo steamer to tho humblest 
di’iftor. In time the Admiralty were able to 


satisfy these natural demands, and many 
spirito<l encounters with U-boats resulted. 

The sort of thing which w^ent on daily in the 
waters around the British Isles, but in regard 
to wliich tho Admiralty at tho time maintained 
secrecy, was indicated by a disclosure of tho 
French Ministry of Marine on July 5. On 
the previous day tho patrol boat HoIIando 
observed a submarine in tho Channel about 
.six miles north-north-west of Boulogne at 
1.65 p.m. Fire was at once opened. Tho 
submarine swimg round to fire a torpedo, 
but W8US liit by two shells at a range of less 
than a mile. An explosion occurred, and tho 
submarine disappeared. The French coin- 
muniqnd claimed that she was ceidainly sunk, 
going down in ovei^ twenty fathoms. 

In scores of instances in which it could not 
be said with certainty that she was destroyed, 
a submarine was driven off, and valuable lives 
and shipping wore thereby protected. 

What this meant in the daily live.s of the 
people of Great Britain was vividly stated by 
Sir Arthur Yapp in a speech at Glasgow on 
November 18, 1917, in wliich he said : 

For every 100.000 tons of wheat wo can save by eating 
loss and wa««ting nothin;? something like 28,000 additional 
troops, with foo<l for tho voyage, but not including guns 
or munitions, could be transported from the United 
States to tho Western front. The average tonnage of 
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m wheat ship is 6,000. Suppose two ships a week are 
sunk for a month, then 25,668,264 average bread rations 
of lb. would be lost. That would feed on the new 
bread rations all Scotland for over five weeks, Glasgow 
for six months, and Kdinburgh for one year and five 
months. A big moat ship could carry, say, 60,000 
carcases of sheep, or about 3,500,000 lb., which would 
keep Glasgow in meat rations alone for nearly two weeks. 

On one occasion a if-boat was seen by some 
armed trawlers to be firing at a fishing fleet 
several miles away. The trawlers headed for 
the spot, and on getting the range opened fire, 
and drew the submarine’s attention to them, 
the fishing vessels being thus allowed to escape. 
A well-directed shot eventually caused the 
submarine to submerge. F/)r several months 
after the fibrat submarine campaign opened the 
merchant vessels wore at a disadvantage in 
having either no guns at all or only weapons 
of inferior calibre and power, there being not 
nearly enough for all to bo supplied. Nothing 
daunted, however, the seamen in the trading 
ships defended themselves with great courage 
and skill. Sometimes they utilized the stem 
as a weapon, and they frequently hired sub- 
marines within easy roach of men-of-war by 
putting up a stubborn defence. 

From an early date in the anti-submarine 
warfare, too, aircraft wore used with good 


effect. This had been anticipated long bc'fore 
the war, for when Louis B16riot was making his 
first historic trip across the Channel in July, 
1909, he saw, near Deal, a lino of British 
submarines under the water, accompanied by 
destroyers. The first submarine believed to 
have been destroyed from the air was bombed 
single-handed by Squadron-Conmiandor A. W. 
Bigsworth off Ostend on August 26, 1916. 
Tliree months later a similar success, although 
not achieved single-handed, was scored by 
Lieutenant Vinoy, H.N., the incident being 
first reported by Field-Marshal French on 
November 29. Lieutenant Vinoy had with 
him a French officer as observer. On returning 
to Paris from Dunkirk he gave tho following 
account of his exploit ; 

It was nmn on Sunday [waid Liontenant Vinoy]. Wo 
l»a<l loft half an liour hofi>ro on a Frotich biplnno to look 
for KubmarinoH which won? roportoil fWMirby. Wo roso 
le,00() foot, and Inwl htxui cruising about for soino titno 
when wo saw two Htibruariiios five miles ofi t-horo wc^t of 
Niouport. 

It was an ideal spot for our purpose. Tho sea wa*- 
shallow, giving tho subrnarinos little chanoo of escape, 
by plunging in wide spirals wo doKOondod toward ono of 
tho boats, which, being above a sand bank, could not 
dive. She inado dosporato efforts tf> got away, stooring 
in wild zig-zags. 

Wo realized wo could not got. lior, and ho turned our 
attontioii to th»? other V>oat. Apparently it was more 
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fiiflifult to tiandlo hor, for do'^pito all ©tideavoiirH sho 
failod to ^'ot out of tho circlo. \V« raced an wo pounced 
down on her. We ciinio dow'ii to about 3(M) feet abovo 
the sea. Wheii wv w'oro certain of not missing, wo let 
gf» the first bomb iifid fiad the satisfaction of seeing wo 
had math* a hit. Kven with the naked eye we could 
observe, that serious damage had been inflieled on the 
deck tho boat. 

We circled around twice more over thf* doomed sub- 
mnrirji*. A secruid bomb <lid tlie rest of tho work. She 
broke in lialf an<l sank. 

We did not W'aii to see more. Alomcmts wert? precioiis. 
W e had to get ba(‘k to Dunkirk as quickly as possibh^ 
b)!* the submarines weru* sure t(» hav'e given warning, 
anil wo \vero liable to finil our retreat cut ott by the 
CMieiny’s aeroplanes if we lingered. 

Not only tvroplnnos himI souplanos, but air- 


ofTmisivo powers, and to train officers and 
men in the handling of under-water craft. 
Meantiino the British authorities appear to 
have been influenced *by an over-confident and 
complacent attitude which was to bear evil 
fruit a year later, when tho third and mo.st 
violent and bitter of all the (jlerman efforts 
was laniiehed. In a speech in tho debate on 
the Navy Estiinates on March 7, 1916, Mr. 
Chnrehill referred to tho jxissibi lilies of output 
of the fieri nan sliipyards, and to tho new naval 
ilevelopnients which were to be expected. He 
urged the utmost energy in completing ])ro- 
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ships as well, wort* utili/.ed during tlie first 
submarine campaign, but mainly, it would 
appear, for scouting and reeonnai.ssanee work 
ra( htn‘ than otltqisive action against tlxe U-boats. 
That was to come later, simultaneously with 
many either significant lievelopments of our 
ilefeusivo preparations, 'fhe original sub- 
marine campaign was met ami beatmi before 
the end of lOlo with the methods devi.sed a 
year before. There followeil a period, inclmiing 
the whole of the year 1916, during which tlie 
Germans set to work to rt'organi/A' their sub- 
marine fleet on the biisis of the exiM*rie.nee thf\v 
luul gained, to build ni'W boats in large num- 
bers, to improve the seagoing capabilities aiul 


grammes already in hand, and the bt'ginning 
of fn'sh ones. Novel dangers, he said, recpiired 
novel exjx'dients. Hi' thought that the monaee 
of submarines attacking merchantmen might 
present itself in now and more difficult forms, 
ami warned the Admiralty to be ready with 
new devices before the enemy was ready with 
his. It was about this time that a serious 
shortage of mercantile carrying capacity began 
to make itself felt. Two featurt'e of the sub- 
marine eauipaign in 1916 were its extension to 
areas farther oversea, including the American 
coast, and the larger proportion of neutral 
shipping losses. The German purpose was 
clearly to accentuate the shortage of the world’s 
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tonnago oapacity, wfiatevcr the nationality 
of its ownership. 

Towards the end of the second year of war 
the naval situation caused much disquiet, and 
th(* policy of tim Government and th(i Admiralty 
aroused a good deal of criticism. The frequent 
and annoying raids by enemy small craft 
against our coasts and shipjjing w 'rr^ undoubt- 
edly designed in part to cover lUiw wav4‘s of 
subrnarint! activity, and to draw off the atten- 
tion of the T^ritish patrols in or<Jer to allow tht> 
U-boats to r(m(di the ofjcn sea witli bettf^r 
chances of escaping molestation. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 191(3, Germany lawl announced her 
intention of treating all merchant v<‘ksc'1h armed 
for self-d(4fenee as b<*llig4^r(‘nt shijis, and liable 
to be sunk at sight. In practice she laid 
alreiwly done so, but a pnitext for further sub- 
marine out.rage was thus afforded. An instance 
of her dett^rmination to carry out the threat 
was afforded by th(^ attack on the cross -Channel 
passengc^r steamer Sussex on Mandi 24. 1910, 



THE KING WllH ADMIRAL BEATTY. 


when, although tht" vessel was towed into 
Boulogne, 100 lives were lost by the explosion 
and the disorder created by it. 

As the months of 191C passed it became 
apparent to everyone who gave thought to the 
subject that anoth('r outburst of submarine 
warfare was threatening. Speaking in the 
House of Lords on November 15, 1910, Lord 
Hcresford said that we had arrived at a v(^ry 
serious crisis in the war, and success or failure 
would depend uf)on vigour, (energy, foresight 
and attack. The submarine danger had at- 
taint'd formidable ilimensions, and in his 
opinion tfie Board of Admiralty required to bo 
strengthent'd — ^new blood, younger men, fresh 
from the st»a, who had tiistingiiislied themselves 
in the war, and knew what was necessary for 
the war, were retpiired. Kxaetly a fortnight 
later Admiral .lellicoe was rt'called from th(' 
Grarul Fh'et to bc'come F'irst Sea Lord, his plac<5 
l)oing taken by Admiral Sir David Beatty. 
Th(' Se<'ond-iu-Co!ninand of the Grand Fleet, 
V'^iee -Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, and the (’aptain 
of (he Fleet, (^hmmodoro Lionel Halsey, also 
joined the Bcai-rd. 

In his first public speecli after returning to 
tlu^ Admiralty Sir John .lellicoe said that the 
submarine menace to the Merchant Service 
was far greater than it had been at any 
period of ( he war, and it required ali our eni'rgy 
(o <‘ombat it. The othuisive methods on a 
larg<‘ scale necessary to dc'al i‘ffectively with 
the U-boats were not fully do\'(*lopod at (ho 
tiiiu‘ the “ unrestrietntl ” campaign was in- 
augunittHl 4)11 F4»bruary 1, 1917. Lord (^urzon, 
s{) 4 'aking f4)r Sir Edward Carvon, th(' lunv First 
L4)r4l, sai4l, 4)n February 7, that the Achniralty 
W4*r4* empl4)ying and fleveloping scion tific; in- 
venti4>ns f4)r tlie discovery and destructi4)n 4,>f 
submarines. In this r4\spect they found ready 
to tluur hand tlie fruits of nearly two yoiirs’ 
spadenvork by the Board 4)f Inventions jind 
B 4 \search, proside4l over by Atlmiral of tlie 
Fl4»4*t L4)rd Fisher. Although tho distinguisluMl 
chemists and scientists who served in con- 
nexion with this body were not exclusively 
con4'erne4l with anti-submarine methods ami 
appliances, these clainwMl a large proportion of 
tlu'ir attention. The ideas submitted to the 
Board for anti-submarine w'ork ran int4) 
thousands, but tlio great majority wore crude 
and entirely undiiveioped, and it was the 
task of tho Board to discern those with a germ 
of success, and bring them to a practical stage 
if possible. Sir Edward Carson, subsequently 
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(ioclared that every single intelligent suggestion 
which had been made with a view to liolping 
the Navy in the difficulties preSonkHi by the 
intensified war had been worked out and tested 
with elaborate care by the Board or the Anti- 
Submarine Department at the Admiralty. 
There was no one who had the needs of the 
seagiiing fleet at heart more than Lonl Fislier, 
and nobody more renowned for boldness an<l 
initiative in carrying tlirough new sehenn‘s 
and enterprises. Naturally, the Board of 
Invention'^ and Research p\iblished no reports, 
but that it contributed very largely to the 
ultimate success of the war against the German 
submarines is beyond question. Lord Curzon 
also stated that we W(‘re arming vessels of 
the Mercantile Marine to a great extenl, i hat 
“ lanes of safety ” through the danger zone 
were being organized, that neutral shipping 
was also being protected, and that efforts were 
being made to build new vessels at an acceler- 
ated rate to replace those lost. A month later 
(kanrnodore Lionel Kalsey was advising the 
Liverpool shipowners and shipmasters to 
resort more to zig-zagging wlieii in the danger 
zone, and ho quoted from an analysis of 32 
typical attac.’ks by submarines to show that 
out of the 27 which were successful, in 
21 cases tlie sliips were not zig-zagging at 
tlie time. 

This was indeed a trying period for the 
Rritish Navy and Mercantih^ Marine. The 
seamen had to withstand the full brunt of the 
German onslaught at a time wlicn their own 
preparations for a counter-attack wer<' in- 
adequate and undcvelof)ed. It had been (niiiy 
recognized that the U-boat menace could not 
b(i met and dealt with by means of one specific 
remedy alone, but only by the collective effort 
of various means and devices. As Lord 
Lytton, speaking for the Admiralty in the 
House of Lords on February 13, 1917, stateil, 
there was no one sovereign rcanedy againsl the 
U-boats. “The danger , could only be met,” 
he said, “by the successful cfunbination of a 
very great number of measures, and by the 
cooperation of all branches of the Servi<-‘e aiul 
of the public themselves.” On tlu’ same day 
that this statement was made an inttTview 
with Sir Edward Carson, then First J>ord, 
appeared in the Petit ParisietK in wdiich he 
said “ These barbarous attacks create for us 
a most difficult and serious problem. There 
is not at sea a single British sailor, nor at the 
Admiralty a single member of the Board, or 


Staff Officer, who does not work day and night 
in the hope of solving the problem.” 

Of course, tlu'ro were certain redeeming 
features in the outlook, and one of especial 
importance was the character and ability of 
the British seamen, of the Royal Navy, tho 



ADMIRAL JKLLICOK WITH ADMIRAL DU 
BON OF THK FRENCH NAVY. 

Mercantil(‘ Marine and tin* fisbing industry 
alik<\ Two years of submariiu^ tight ing ha<i 
taught tluan many valuable* h'ssons, and thiar 
conduct during that time liad shown, as Sir 
Edward (^arson outM5 said, how d(*(;ply sea- 
faring adaptability is iiigraified in tlie British 
people. In tliis coniu'xioii Sir Fric GcMldes, in 
his speech on Novemb(*r 1, 1917, made, the 
following reference to tl»e p(‘rsonal c ffieieiuiy of 
our seamen : 

Wo, of cour.so, nnnlyzo in ov(*ry pos'-ihlo way Hut»- 
imirino sinkings, and altlimigli wo rmiy do, nrnl iiro 
fioing, a groat doal hy tlio use of soionoo, t)y various 
kinds of w«'aponH and a[)plianc*rs, to dftcat tia) sob- 
riiarim*, tlicra is on«» thing whi<di is almost tha inoKt 
polfiit protection again, st .'-ubrnarinfs that exists. It in 
not an appliuncs^ : it is a gift, that tlod has given to ni<*n 
in Uio ships. It is t lu ir < v»‘sig}it,. It is a good look-out 
that is krpt. 1 will give ligiins to the I louse whiih, ( 
think, will irit^ rcst it, ainl will t< ll t hosn oiitsi»la how 
t}i«*y can help tli*' N^avy again-t the submarine. A 
pood look-out kept by an experienced man, covering a 
great many attacks by siibmunnes, lias given us the 
following fuels, that if u .-iibmarinc sighted by tho 
look-out in a vci.-s,*!, whether tlie vessel is armed or 
not, it makes no dilTcreiiwi; taking it all over, it is Hoven 
to three on the sliip in favour f»f it getting away. Out 
of every ten uttueks when the submarine is sighted by 
the ship, seven of them fail, but of every ten attackH 
when the submarine is not sighted eight ships go down 
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It is Hovpn to thrt^o on thc^ .stiiji if the htubrnarino in 
Kightod> and four to ono against it if it in not. 

TliP loHSoii of this doductioii was fully ap- 
prrciatod by tho Admiralty. By an Ordor in 
Council ill tho London Oazf.tte of November 21, 
1917, it was providefl that all British merchant 
vessels of 2,500 tons and upwards were to 
<*arry four specially engaged men to act as 
look-outs at the mastheads, these men to bo 
employed solely on their special duty when tho 
hIu,. was in the danger zones. Extra pay at 
the rate of 15s. per month was jirovided for 
these men whilst so employed. 

A few’ months bt'fore this ofileial action was 
taken Sir Alfrcnl Yarrow patriotically offered 
a prize of £20 to anyone on board merchant 
snips w'ho first sighted an eimmy submarine, 
end this prize was awarded in 172 eases up to 
October, 1917. The offer bcang open to all 
elasscs of people on lioard, whether crew or 
passengers, it gave a stimulus to all travelling 
by s('a to be on the alert, and increasctl the 
eOieiency of the look out kept. As showing 
the vahu' of keenness anti smartness in this 
tlirection, an analysis of the claims made for 
the Varrt)W' jirize showetl that in over 85 ])er 
cent, thti vessels w'ere brought safely into port 
without damage of any kind, whilst in nearly 
out* half of the eases (49 7 per cent., to bo exact) 
the vessels got into port without being attaeketl 
at all. Thi.s was not only a groat gain in itself, 
but it had a still moro far-reaching effect in 
cas(»s where the merchantman was able tt) 
chvulato the information of tho pre.scnoe of 
the submarine. Then, like the aircraft keeping 
a watchful eye for tlu* lurking peril of the .sea, 
shi' coidd call to her aitl swarms of scouts to 
clos(‘ in upon the I’ -boat. 

Jt is unnecessary to lay stress upon the 


splendid conduct of tho Mercantile Marine, 
which has been fully dealt w'ith in earlier 
chapters, notably in Chapter CC XXXIX, 
dealing with Nav’al Transport and Convoy. 
Yet tho services of tho merchant seamen must 
be linked up w’ith the successful outcome of 
the anti-submarine campaign. It became 
known in the summer of 1918 that for some 
time past classes of shipmasters and other 
olJieers had boon held w’cekly at various naval 
centres, for instruction in gunnery, submarine 
tactics, organization for deftaice, and similar 
subjects. Betweiai their voyages the merchant 
ofheers w’cro thus given a few tlays’ technical 
training in “Fritz hunting,” as it was termed, 
and learnt many valuable WTinkles from their 
brother seamen upon matters varying from 
“the trajectory of a ])rojeotile through th<‘ 
air to the best station in action for the ship’s 
cook ! ” In course of time the men specially 
employed in the defence of a merchant v(\sscl 
came to be known as the “Dams,” owing to 
the fact that the forms used by tho (iovern- 
ment department supervising this w’ork con- 
tained in a prominent place the letters D.A.M.S., 
signifying Defensively Armed Merchant Ship. 

There w’ere other useful means and methods 
of assisting merchant vessels to put up a good 
defence against the U-boats. One such was 
the employment of artificial fog or smoke 
screens to conct'al their positions and move- 
ments. At an early stage of tho submarine 
war it was suggested that if a merchant ship, 
on sighting a submarine, turned at once to 
w’indw’ard and choked off the draught of her 
fires she could throw* behind her a heavy 
cloud of sn\oke which w*ould be very baffling 
to the enemy. Oil -burning ships w*ere at an 
advantage in this respect, oil smoke being 
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dense and slow to dissipate, while it settles 
low upon the water. 

Apart from utilizing their own smoke, how- 
ever, ships were provided with an apparatus 
for producing a special fog screen. British 
vessels leaving Philadelphia on February 22, 
1917, were reported to carry two iron drums at. 
tlieir sterns, filled with a phosphorus com- 
pound which, when ignited, emitted a dense 
black smoke so heavy that it hung upon the 
surface of the water. It was claimed that the 
clouds so produced would cling together for 
six houi*s. Six months later it was announced 
that similar apparatus was to bo provide<l 


CREATING A 

for the use of c\'ery American merchant ship 
entering tlie war zone. There were two <lis- 
tinct appliances in use. One was the smoke 
funnel, costing about £25, with which phos- 
})horns, costing about 8s. 9d. per pound, was 
used — the funnel requiring only phosphorus 
for its continual use. The other was the smoke 
box, costing about £5, wliich was intende«l for 
throwing overboard, and once used could not 
be recovered. With such a funnel or a few 
of thr^se boxes a ship was greatly helped in 
any contest with a U-boat, for the commander 
of ttedatter had his view obscured by the dense 
clouds, being only able to raise his pcu iscope a 
short distance above the surface owdng to the 
danger of being spotted from aircraft. Jn 


connexion with smoke-screen defence the 
Navy owed a gi'cat deal to the w’ork of the 
Board of Inv^eutions and Research, and especially 
of Wing-rommander K. A. Brock, O.B.K., whose 
imtimely death whilst so gallantly engaged in 
the operations for the bottling up of Zeebrugge 
and Ostend in .\])ril, 1918, was widely deplort'd 
Closely allied to this* matter was the sj^stem of 
“ cnmoufiag(‘ " adopted in painting the hulls 
and exterior fittings of ships. Visitors to the 
Kxhibition of Naval Pictures in .luly, 1918, 
noticed in at. h'ast two of the illustrations 
shown there that the nu'rchant ships had be(‘n 
“ dazzle -oainted.’* as the oflicial catalogue 


SMOKE-FOG. 

described it. One [)hotogra{)h in j)articular 
.showed how protectix'e coh)uring luul l)ef*n UMfsi 
by the Athiiiralty to haillc! the U-boats. It 
sliowcfl a gaudy-looking steaiiKjr, on which 
paint-x>ots a|)[)eare(| to ha.ve been spilt 
haphazard by careless worknuMi, hut. which 
was so <lisguis<'d that tlu; (Icrmari suinnarine 
commander, jM'cping through Jiis periscope, 
should not tell in which din-etioii th(’ sliip wms 
travelling. In an otlicial annoiinceiii(‘nt on 
this suf>j<‘et on January 12, 1918, the Admiralty 
.stated that : 

The thoory i>f rfixh-ritif; -.hips lnvi'-il>Io at -on by 
]iiLintiiig tlifin various cohturs is no hujurr tollable. 
Kiullf'.s <mh‘av<»ur-! uavo made in this direction, 

bnt the niiincrou-. H<h<Mrn*s tried by the Admiralty 
under uciuai condition- at hou have invariably been 
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ilinappointinj;;. They Anally efltabliHhed that unleRR m 
msHol and hnr Kmoko can be rendered absolutely invisible 
no useful purpose is served. 

The application of Thayer’s Law is most commonly 
pub forward as a means of obtaining invisibility. This, 
broadly speaking, is an adaptation of Nature’s moans 
for eliminating shadows and so reducing the visibility 
of birds and animals at close quarters, either for pur< 
poses of attack or defence, and it is stated that this 
can be applied to ships by painting the ceilings of 
promenade decks or other projecting structures white 
in order to eliminate all shadows. Actual exporicncou 
at Hoa have proved that this is a fallacy, and that the 
paint itself, being dependent on the light of the sky, 
will not overcome shadows. 

Somo very pretty storioH were circulated 
from time to time as to the assistance wdiich 
could bo rendered to our seamen in detecting 
submarines by Hoagulls, which w'ore descriljod 
as the best submarine detectors in the world. 
Certainly it often haiiponod that the .s{)ectacle 
of several gulls circling round an object would 
direct attention to a periscope which liad not 
lip to that moment been discovered. The 
seagiills followed tlu' submarines to pick up 
refuse. Their sharp eyes could detect a 
li-boat moving under water to a considerable 
depth* and the shining periscopes, as they 
caught the rays of light, would attract the 
birds. But it was futile to place any degree 
of reliance upon this phenomenon, es|KH*ially 
when the microphone came to bo developed. 

Tn October, 1917, an American doctor put. 
forward a scheme wluTchy the Allied sub- 


marines should be used to carry chopped fish 
as bait, to be released from a. machine a6 the 
boats proceeded imder water. Gulls would 
thus be trained to follow submarines, as they 
would soon learn to associate food with them, 
and in time it was hoped that a flight of these 
birds would mark the course of concealed 
German submarines. Had the scheme been 
contemplated it might, as the Observer sug- 
gested, have led to a sharp conflict of opinion 
between the Board nt Inventions and the Food 
Controller as to whether it should bo encouraged 
or forbidden. 

Twelve months after its inauguration Sir 
Eflward Carson confessed to the House of 
Commons how serious was the menace pre- 
sented by the “ unrestricted ” submarine cam- 
paign. On March 20, 1918, he said : “ This sub- 
ject never was, and never could be, absent from 
the mind of anyone who had to go through the 
ordeal I had to go through when the intensive 
sinkings by submarine first commenced. The 
worst months were, 1 think, March, April, and 
May, and really one felt at the time that the 
firoblem was almost hopeless.” Sir Edwaixl 
Carson’s successor also made a similar admission 
in a speech in the House on July 30, 1918. 
Sir Eric Geddes then said : “A year ago we 
were faced with a situation w’hich up to that 
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1 French official photoi^raph. 

A “ CAMOUFLAGED »» FRENCH TRANSPORT. 


time was considered by many almost incon- 
ceivable and insoluble. Our available mercan- 
tile marine power was being sunk at a rate 
which would soon have brought us to the point 
of inability to continue the war, and we were 
without tried and recognized moans of com- 
bating it.** These statements indicate the 
gravity and seriousness of the position in the 
spring of 1917, wlion the Germans stalo^d 
everything upon forcing a decision at sea by 
ruthless and wholesale destruction of merchant 
shipping. 

As soon as the situation was fully realized 
steps w^ere taken by Sir Edward Carson and 
Sir John Jellicoo to organize a department at 
the Admiralty for dealing specially with the 
submarine menace, under Rear-Admiral A. L. 
Duff. This was colloquially described tis 
“ The Submarine Strafing Committee.” When 
later Rear-Admiral Duff became Assistant 
Cliiof of the Naval Staff, Captain W. W. Fisher, 
R.N., was selected as Director of the Anti- 
Submarine Division of the Naval War Staff. 
Sir Edwanl Carson stated in a speech in 
Parliament on February 21, 1917, that this 
Anti-Submarine Department had bt^en com- 
posed of the best and most experienced men 
who could bo drawn on for the purpose from 
officers serving at sea, whoso whole time was 
devoted to working out the problems in 
connexion with the menace. Shortly after 
Sir John Jellicoe came to tho Admiralty ho 
issued an invitation to all members of the 
Fle#t to send in any suggestions that occurred 
to them. 


As a result of the measures to whicdi Sir 
Edward Carson referred on this occasion 
a great impetus w'as given to tho provision of 
anti -submarine craft of all descripf.ions. Tn 
referring to tlic^ great building programim» 
und<'rtaken about this time, Sir Eric Geddes 
stated in a speech a year lab^r (on Man^h 5, 
1918) that the programme of anti-subiruiritjo 
craft and devices which had been ombark(‘d 
upon by tho Allied Navi(is was being pushed 
forward with all possible speed. Sir Eric 
had previously spoken in the House of Commons 
of tho increasing difficulty in regard to firo- 
duetion brought about by the enormous 
demand for material of all kinds, eoiipN'd 
with the situation creab'd by the intense 
submarine warfare adoj)ted by the emeuy. 
On November 1, 1917, he referred to the pro- 
gramme of warship and auxiliary sliip con- 
struction then in hand as “infinitely larg<^r 
than ha<l ever betai undertaken in thc3 pre-war 
history of the country.” He also said, more- 
over, that during th(> previous twelve months 
tlu? output of Royal Naval and auxiliary craft, 
measured in displacement tons, was^ between 
thr(*e and four tiim^s as much as tho average 
annual output for the few years preccMling tho 
war. 

A second outcome of the policy of Sir Edward 
Carson and Sir .John .lellicoe was the develop- 
incut of appliances for diseovoring the wlua-e- 
abouts and moveanents of submarines under 
tho water, and for restricting their operation 
by means of barrages and minefield.s. The 
former are referred to later in this chapter 
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[OJ/tcial phvtoii-a( h. 

BOTTOM PLATE OF A U-BOAT, CAP- 
TURED NEAR HARWICH, WHICH THE 
CREW ATTEMPTED TO SINK. 

As fo tho and ))a?ragi>s, an intomstin^r 

rcft’roiKM’ to (ho position as rojjjards tho Dover 
Straits was inado y)y Sir Drio (Joddos on 
Man’ll 5, 1918. Ilo r(‘f(‘rrod to tho oommon 
holiof that- tho passago of siihmarinos through 
tho Dovor Straits had Ix'on proviaitcd by nets 
or other obstructions from tho very ('arly days 
of the war. 'J'his w is not tho ease, said the 


First Lord, and undoubtedly a considerable 
number pa.ssed through the Straits towards 
tho end of 1916. But a more vigorous policy 
had been adopted since then, he added. A 
surface barrage had been maintained across 
tho Channel, in order to obstruct tho passage 
of enemy submarines. By day and night this 
barrage was maintained, and at night tlio 
patrolling craft. — which numbered over 100— 
burned flares, so that any submarine attempting 
tho passage on the surface had a reasonable 
chance of being engaged. A similar refen^nce 
was made later to the great minefield stretching 
across the North Sea from Norway to the 
Shctl.mds. 

Idurdly, the awakened policy of the Admiralty 
at- the beginning of 1917 resulted in many an<l 
far-reaching improvements in the existing 
wea])ons for dealing with U-boats, especially 
depth charges and bombs to be used both from 
sea an<l air craft. Owing also to tho incrcast'd 
size of enemy submarines, and tla' heavier 
guns th(‘y carried, it was necessary to inereast' 
tho gun-power arul also the sj)i‘ed of tlu^ 
vessels employed in hunting and chasing them. 
All tho old naums and methods, in fact, were 
employed to the full, and lanv ones were added. 
The i’i‘sult was seen wlien the destruction 
wrought by the under-water craft was lessened, 
ainl in tho increased success of the operations for 
dealing with tho submarines. On 3Iareh 5, 
1018, Sir Eric (hxldes was able to say in the 
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House of Commons : “I think it wo\ild not 
be an unduly favourable estimate to say 
that in recent months tlio chances against a 
submarine returning from its voyage in these 
home waters are about one in four or one in 
five, and that for some months now we believe 
that we ami the American Forces in home waters 
have been sinking submarines as fast as tln^y 
have been built.’’ 

Of these three results of the (^\rson-.7ellicoe 
re^fime, the significance of the first, the con- 


J7ritish destroyer. VC dived, but not 
quickly enough, for a depth charge' dropped 
by the torpedo-boat de'stroyer shook her 
vitally, so that water ])oured into her conning 
tower and control-roeau, causing a panic among 
the crew. She rose sharjdy te) tlu' surface, 
only to 1)0 raked by the' destroyer foiv and 
alt. Khrentraut climht'd t>ut of the* conning- 
towt‘r hatch, and was imnu'diately killtvl by a 
shell. FIh* t'ligiiK'cr ami sub lieutenant were 
the next on di'ck, ami the foi'im'r was wounded. 
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porisfopo disappoarcd. Two dc'pth rhargos woro 
droppotl. Tho captain, wliilo bringing liis yarlit round 
to pasfj over the spot again, noticed a diNturbaiuv in 
tho sou. Ito dropped a third tiepth ehargo in tho 
contro of the disturbance, whicli presc'utly died away. 
One survivor was picked up, but he died from his 
injuries. Tho otficial recognition of the eaj)taiii «)f tho 
yacht is recommended by his superior ottieer. who 
points out that this lieutenant R.N.K. “ slujwed great 
promptness not only in keeping otln'r merchant shipping 
clear of tho danger zone, but in attacking and <lestroymg 
the submarine.” 

Similarly, the use of tho ram, which had been 
of relatively greater importanee in the earlier 
days of the submarine fighting, hofort' depth 
bombs and such weapons had hetju perb'ctetb 
was continued, to good purpose, hy the small 
riaft of the various kinds. In April, 1918' 
six merchantmen wt*ro bound for Liverpool 
under tlie convoy of a patrol boat, wht'n about 
five o’clock one afternoon a suhintuged suh- 
inariiic discharged a torpt'do whitdi struck 
one t)f the steamers, tho vessid l^t'ginning to 
founder quickly. Owdng to the siruirtnt*ss of a 
look-out, however, about tluv(* feet of tla* 
submarine’s periscope was observed sona^ ITit) 
yards away, and tho patrol boat was lieailed 
for it at full speed. The sharp how stnudi tla‘ 
U-boat a violent blow, knocking several men 
ofT their feet, and at tho same time depth ehargi's 
were n^li'ased. Tlaai a most ninarkahle 
result was sei^n. Not only liad the patrol 
boat, rammed the subniurine, hut it ha<l done 
so with such force that, tlu^ suhmariru^ had he<*ii 
cut. clean in two. There was first a vision of 
the ilainaged stvrn tloa.ling for a moment 
abov(^ water ; tlien the forward fiarl ap[)ear(5d, 
how downwards, and with the interior elearly 
visible. There was no .soit of doubt as to the 
fate of this under-water craft. 

In many instances of the later snbinariim 
fighting the U-hoat eonimand<‘rs wiav^ inneli 
too <‘autiou.s to give any opport unities to their 
assailants for ramming, and tlien relianef* laid 
to be plaeed ehieHy on the gun. Ma.ny sne- 
cessc^s of tho anti-siilimariiH^ f-liasers wero 
secunid by this means alone. Jrulei'd, it was 
announced in Juik*, 1918, tliat one such ves.sel, 
on her maiden trip from th(^ United States, 
liestroyiid a submarine off thi' French coast on 
May 20. Ensign Maurice Verbreaeh, who com- 
manded the chaser, described how a jiatrol 
vessel was sighted aboard which wi^ro the 
survivors of an American steamship sunk by a 
submarine. Ilalf-an-hoiir later the latter was 
encountered, and before she had any oppor- 
tunity to get off a torpedo fire had b(‘eri opened 
upon her, thirty rounds in all being discharged. 


A destroyer ernising over the spot later con- 
firmed that tluuli'st ruction of the submariiK' was 
c'oinpleto. As tho descriptive notes of the Olliend 
NKival Photographs Ex hibit ion in tlu' summer 
of 1918 sta-ti'd, tlio I’ -boat, dreads tho chaser as 
the ra.l)l)it dreiuls the ferret. “ CJreat Hritain 
now posses.se-^ an enormous niimbt'r of t heso 
submar ine-ehas('rs,” it was added, “ whieli wero 
specially invented for the ll^-hoats’ undoing." 

9’hen th(‘re wero tho largo numbers t)f speei- 
ally-eonstruet(‘d drifb'rs and trawlers, upon 



AN AMF.KICAN SFAMAN LISTHNINc; 
AT A HYDKOFHONH. 


which fell a. large part of (he warfare against, 
t ile sul)nia.rines. “ A Fis}ierma,n’s Fight " was 
tho title ollieinJIy given to a hrillia.nl. a<‘(ion 
of whi<*h part iei liars were allowed to Im‘ pub- 
lished in 7Ve' 7'///e'.v on duly 12, 1918. On Miis 
oceasi(iu six armed trawler’s, nnd«*r a. lienienanl., 
K.N.V.K., I’etnrnirjg to a Mrilish p«n’l with I heir 
eai’goes of fish, ener)nnter«’d, fought, a,nd drove 
off a large (iernm-n snlrmariia* erni.ser, as the 
following narra.ti\e shows : 

If, was b«*f()re. 0 an (lie rnortiirii' ttf .Tune 20 

fluil ihe hiibnianrie MidiJenly iippeiired .seme 7,000 
yurdn away on the beam *>l the leadiii;.; trawler, aral 
Ix-gaii to fire. Sin- wa- a hi^ cratt <if a type, nnt certainly 
identified, with a cenplc <»f larj^e |,^un.s of uhoul 0-in. 
ralihn; and one, if not, two, sniall'T “ very for- 

midable enemy f«»r trawlers with their low speed and 
ligfit armament. iSln- ,^liowe»l Iwf) small mastH and so 
largo a conning that tho men on tlu» trawler wero 

for a while douhtlul if she was a Huhmarino at all. 
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'I’ho H.N'.V.K. odict’i' ‘aumiKmod his 

little tlotillii to form liiu' ahead and follow him; and 
the ships swnn^t into formation with the precision of 
warships. 'Phe snbmarme ranged in, ami the aetitm 
opened. All three* e)f the* (h'rinan’" ^^uns we're hearing 
eui the leaulin^f trawle-r ami her she*l|s we*re falling all 
-reeiind, fMive'loping he*r in watef'.pemt s, hut ne*ve‘r ae'tually 
hitting he*r. 'Phee ne>xt aste’rn, he)we*ve'r, was le's.s fe»r. 
'Unato; .se*ve*rii! shi'lls hit her, ami she* wa> se*verely 
swe*pt hy thee *.hmpne*l, eef whie*h the* (lei'man fire*<l m>t 
fe'We r than a luimlred rounds, ami eme* eef her hamls 
was Uilh'd ami four we*re* weeunele'el. Aimaig these w'as 
tlie^ giimu'r, Imt the re*maining hamU. thoeigh me>st we*re* 
injnre'il, kept the* gun geeing. 

'Phe suhmariiu* weis trying to w'orU ahe*ael e»f the line*; 
the* ti’iwlers, supe*rhlv Iwmelle'el ami ne*\'e*r losing their 
feu-matie-m altcreil course t<i ke'ep he*r on the* henm ami 
• eontinue-ei .0 fire*. A shift eif w'iml alleewe'el thorn te» ti^e* 
their snieike boxers and iintke* a tempeeniry seree*n be*fwe*e*n 
the*mst*lvt*s anel the <*neiny. 'Pile* oommande*r’s report 
speaks of the* itnpeTturbal/iC counige* anel ne*ve*r-failing 
skill of the men \vho handle'el the* tniwle*rs during tin* 
wlieele of this time. They were ele’nling with an enemy 
normally e*e»pabh* of steafuing rings roiiml them ami 
heavily e*nough armeel tei blow’ the'in e)\it of the water: 
the'V kept the'ir fire* geang till the*y wt*re* threateiieel w'ith 
lack eif ammnnition, anel W'he*n the leaeling trawder 
fouml herse'lf with eaily fifte*e'n rounds left she made* 
I’l'nely the signal ; “ Prepare te> nun.” 

Put it diel ne>t oeune tei that. 'Phe* submarine w’a- 
rleising tt> shorte'r range*, ami the see*oml trawler in the 
line* manage'el te» laml a shell on the afte*r-part of her. 
The* h'ading trawU'r, five mintites later, hit her again 
with one of the few remaining shells — (\ elirect hit under 
the** submarine’s- forw'ard gun, whieh Aveis carried over- 
be>ard in a hurst of flame ami stmike of the explosion. 
The submarine swuing ronml te) get her aftcngiin to hear, 
ami forthwith the leavling trawler hurst a shell at the 
. base e>f her big conning tower. A htigo cloud of smoke 


W’cnt up, e*nve*Ioping the submarine' jind sbntling her 
from sight. What happem*el tei he'i* is elonbtfni, but 
wlu'ii the* stnoke cleare'*il away she* hael elisappcareel. 
ami (lu* trawlers saw* no ineerc of her. 

Taking tlio Ht'coud lino of pirogross in dealing 
with the intt‘nsifi»'il U-boat war —the iinpiilsti 
given to tin' inwntion am I iini)rr)veinent of 
applianees for finding tin* snhinarimv very 
signifieant wtis tin' developimnit of tin' senst' 
of hearing, as dist-inet from seeing, in the anti- 
submarine eraft. Spotting the snbmarim's 
from soaplaties, airsltips, and kite-balloons was 
carried out regularly, but beyond this it was 
very desirable to have an instrument which 
could be relied upOn at times when it was im- 
possible for the aircraft to operate effectively, 
or when their work was hampered by fogs and 
tlie like. Water, as is well known, conducts 
souml for a imich greater distance^ than air, 
ami, in this connexion, the microphone, or 
listening device, was a most useful invention. 
It wtis developed from the submarine I30II 
signal system whicli had been carried by liners 
for a decade or more, and whicli had been the 
means of saving many ships from collision, 
es|iecinlly in darkness and fog. Before the 
war. tests carried out by the Hydrographic 
Department at the Admiralty had shown that a 
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Riibniarine boll could bo lu^ard tou miles awav 
by a ship whilst in motion ; and witii her 
engines stopped and the vessel placed at right 
angles to the direction of the sigiudling vesstd, 
the sound could be distinguished up to a dis- 
tance of 21 miles. The principle was bound to 
be apfilied to anti-submarine war, and in 191 o 
an American electrical eiigiiu‘cr, William 
Dubilier, useil it in devising a system of liarbnur 
defence against IT-boats. His plan, according 
to the Atnerican, was to lower a 

number of special microphones to a certain 
depth, usually in a semi-circle facing out to 
sea. Each microphone was so placed as to 
receive sound waves best in one direction. Hy 
slowly moving the switch over tlie several 
contacts, the operaUir could determine from 
the microphone which r<‘spond<‘d huidcst in 
what direction the submariin' lay. The 
Systran was stated to ho unsuitabh* for ships 
becaust' of its (*xtreme s(‘nsitivt lu'ss, but in- 
stallations were said to have been providiul 
along the French and Hritish coasts, each 
station being worked in conjunction with fast 
torpedo-boat flotillas aiul armed motor boats. 

Dubilier himself described his invention in 


the issue of the Popular Sncnc‘ Mouthlif and 
the World's Advance for Ih'cembcr, 1915 . lit' 
pointed out that what was needed was Rome 
f(irm of a.p|)aratus which would pick up th»' 
soumls sent forth by a submariiK', not deliber- 
ately, but involuntarily. 'I'lu* sound whi(*h was 
found susceptible to this apparatus was the 
weird, shrill liuin ot a siibmariut' under water. 
Prev'iously that hum had lu'C'ii mistalo'u f»»r 
engine vibration, l)ut Dubilier prove<l that it 
was much too high in f)itch ft)r that., and was 
dt'rivod from tlu‘ electric inoto?‘s which (ain«* 
into list* wluMi tlu‘ Di('st'l cngiiu*s wi're cut <.ff 
and the siibinariiu' was travelling under power 
derived from her storage batteries. A sort t)f 
“souial sie\e ” was needed, something w hich 
wouM eliminate eserything but thi' shrill, 
almost singing, note from the sulanarine. This 
was eAtmtually found in a resonatoi*. lik(‘ a tiny 
organ-pipe, tuned to the exa.ct pitch of the 
submarine's electric hum. 'I’Ik' sound was then 
magnilied by tlu' microphoiu', built on the lines 
of a teh'phone I ransmitt«‘r, so that the ear i*ouM 
ht*ar it. As soon as the microphone hecaua* 
pra<*ticable for use* against submaritu's, further 
possibilities of its use wen* openeil up. Captain 
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Karl O. Loon, of tho Swedish Navy, was re- 
ported to liavo been tho originator of the micro- 
phone-guided torpedo, the idea of which was 
for a torpedo to be fitted with four sensitive 
microphones, or “ ears,’* which, being attracted 
by the sound of a ship’s propellers, steered the 
torpedo towards her. Tliis invention was 
advanced a further stage by Mr. E. F. Chandler, 
an American, who was described tw tho inventor 
of the system of harbour defence which was 
being tested by the United States Navy, and 
tho father of tho torpedo -steering gyroscope. 

The inventiveness of our French Allies also 
shone in th(j provision of rnicnjphones for 
anti-submarine work. An illustration issued 
ofTicially in March, 1917, gave some idea of 
ih(^ Telornetriste, as it was called, a strangely 
constructed instruincjiit placed aloft in some of 
the French warships at that time, which was 
used to detect the sound of submarines and 
also gauge their distance away. 

The importance of perfecting such an instru- 
ment as this was obvious. Tt was the key to 
the success of the greater proportion of our 
anti-submarine efforts, for so many appliances 
and weapons depended for their proper em 
ployment upon those using them being able to 
locate tho U-boat. The great thing was to 


find the submarine. There were plenty of 
means available to attack and destroy once 
her position could be ascertained. The point 
was put very clearly by Mr. Wilkie, the member 
for Dundee, in a speech in Parliament on 
March 20, 1918, in which an even more ad- 
vanced apparatus was called for. He said : 

I should like io ask tho Admiralty if they have given 
all the encouragomont they could to soientiflo invention 
to spot the submarine in the water T That is the one 
thing wanted. If we could only get a machine like 
Marconi’s wireless, or something of that nature, by 
which wo could spot the submarine in tho water, then 
wo would bo ablo to got over tho menace. We are 
building flying boats and machines of many doscriptions, 
but I would urge that they should give every assistance 
so as to socuro that wo may bo ablo to spot tho submarine 
in the water. 

In passing, a word must be said about the 
assistance rendered to scientific invention by 
tho French naval authorities, especially in 
relation to the hydrophone, os it is called. 
British journalists who in August, 1918, were 
permitted by tho French Government to visit 
certain naval centres, described among other 
things a school which existed for tho sole 
purpose of training men in listening for sub- 
marines. In a paddo<l cell, the silence of 
wliich was almost x^ainful, sat an operator 
with receivers to his oars, connected by wires 
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to a .series of diapliragins so sensitive as to lx? 
able to record the pa.ssage of a subinariuo 
many miles away, and also the direction in 
whieli she might bo travelling. A.s .soon as a 
U-boat comes within radiii.s of such a listening 
machine a throbbing is heard, and the trained 
operator, assisted by a dial in front of him, is 
able to gauge the position of the eiKuny craft. 
Immediately, a swarm of small craft are 
concentrated in the required direction, and it 
is heavy odds against the submarine escaping. 
One correspondent who made the visit of in- 
spection in August, 1918, stated that the F rcnch 
motor launches working in conjunction with 
the hydrophone section included a number of 
the standardized American typo, which came 
across the Atlantic under their own power, with 
the loss of only one boat out of fifty. Tliat 
the British Navy was using hydrophones was 
revealed in July, 1918,' when an illustration of 
a seaman listening to the movements of a 
submerged U-boat was shown in London at the 
Exhibition of Naval Photographs in Colour. 
As was then stated, by moans of this instru- 
ment many of the enemy submarines had been 
detected and finally destroyed. 

Concurrently with this advance in the 
methods for locating submarines there was a 


groat extoiLsion of the restrict ivo incas\ii‘(*s, 
such as inincric^lds, for curbing their activities 
by reducing the areas in which they c*ould 
operate, A chart f>repared from inh)F'ma- 
tion contained in tlu^ noticcis to mariners issued 
by tlu' Hy<lrographor of the Navy on .January 
and April 20, 1018, was pubJislnvl in I'itnfH 
on May 27, 1918, and showed tiuit the grip on 
the German Navy was made more com |)rehcnsive 
and comploto by a third mincfh'ld, originally 
laid during the early weeks of 1J)17, bnt the 
limits of which were nuidjusted arul naMliti«‘d 
in .Jannary, 1918. 'Phis field (^xtcndiul from 
the ncMghbourliood of the Dutch coast to that 
of Denmark, and cnclos(‘d as it were by a 
semicircular <Iangcr zone tlm watca’s of tho 
Heligoland Light. There w<'re tluai three* 
British minefields in tlie North Sea, t he smalhvst 
and first to bo laid being that which sorvcsl as 
a protection to tho Tliainos and helped to 
block the* way to the Knglish (yhannel ; while* 
tho remaining one was the great mine harrier 
imposing an obstruction to tlie wid(*r passag(*s 
of the ocean pathways round the north of 
Scotland, extending as it did between tho 
Orkneys and the Norwegian coast. This 
minefield had an area of about 12,758 square 
miles. 
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BRITISH MINEFIELDS IN THE NORTH SEA. 


'I'hc valun of niiiiotioKls in tliis ooniioxioii 
was that thay liinitod and rc'strictod tho inove- 
inoiits of tho suhmariiios and siiniilifiad thr 
axtont of tlio iiu*asnn*s for watching them. 
IN*rhaps tho best tribnto to their eftieacy was 
iiaitainetl in the protests and complaints ma«le 
about them in the (terman newspapers. Jn a 
(iiiu'ly article on June IL IIUS, the Vetit 
l\u'isitn stateil that, in reganl to this in- 
creasingly ettective means of destroying sub- 


marines, tho Germans ha<l become uneasy, and 
were thorofure starting a general campaign in 
neutral countrie.s to influence them against the 
Kntente, and jiarticularly in Sweden, to incite 
her to i>rotest against these minefields. The 
French journal added : 

Oerinnny found it quite natural in earlier days that 
neutral ships should founder on her ininos, but now 
that she finds that tiie mistress of tlie seas can sweep 
tlu'se tninos, while she iierself chiefly finds it very 
diflieult, if not impossible, to make a safe passage through 
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our minefields, Germany complains. The Eutonto are 
within their strict rights according to international 
iroatios, and wo are not allowing ourselves to bo intiini- 
dated by these protests. 

In spite of Ceriuan boasts that tlnn'r sub- 
marines could ignore the mines liy diving under 
them, manifestly a large* numlK'i* of Udxmts 
iTmst have come to grief within the mined 
areas. On Jura' 18, 1918, tlio authorities 

allow^ed the publication of an account of a 
German submarine which was one of the last 
to lea\'e Zeobrugge before it was bottled up 
on April 24, 1918, by Sir llog(‘r Keyes’s 
forces. Out of a crew’ of 40 in tins particular 
boat only two survived after a ten‘ibh3 struggle 
with death for about an hour and a half at a 
depth of 20 fathoms, to w’hieh the submarine 
liad fouiul(*rod after striking a mine. On 
the explosion occurring, the craft dived ia})idly 
hy the stern to the sea floor. The engiiKM‘r, a 
skilful otTicor, thoroughly coiivorsaiit with thtj 
uieehanisni of his boat, manag(‘d to re*t‘stablish 
the electric lighting, w’hicli had given out w'h<*u 
the crash came, and then w^as able to put llie 
boat on to an wen keel by ordering the erew’ 
to make a combined rush forward. All en- 
deavours to move the boat further failed, and 
water was gradually ])ouring into the hull 


between the plates wbieli had been forced 
apart by the ex[)Iosiou. 'Phe only chance of 
anyone osea})ing alive was to fori*e open tl»o 
conning tower and forward hatelu's and trust 
to the eofupn'ssion of air in oik* part, of the 
vessel to force each man to the surface. 'Phe 
water was gradually rising and Hooding tlu' 
int(*rit)r, howevei*, and in ad<li(ion wjis mixing 
with the eh(‘mieals in tin* a('(!umuiators and 
setting up a poisonous gas. At U'ligt h, w Ik'u 
some of tlu) crew, bc'comiiig luihalaiiee^l, had 
1ak(‘u their own lives, aperture «)f om* of 
tht* torptnlo ehandu*rs was foree-d, ami as tlu) 
mass of water iuert*ased, tin* air pressuic* 
eventually lu'caim* sulhcitiit to eiia))b* the 
survivors to force open llu* forward luitelu's 
and <*onniug tower hatch. Only two men, 
however, <*seaped from tin* hull of tlu* boat, 
and reaelusl the surface alive, there to be 
piekt‘d up by a Jh itish t raw lei*. 

Turning for a moment to the g(*iiernl progress 
of th(‘ s\d)niarin(‘ war, the wei'kly tal)li*s of 
loss(*s issuetl by the Admiralty showed tliat 
th(' eampa,igii a1ta.im*d t he height of its virulence 
in April, 1917. Mr. Lloyd (J(*<)rge admitted 
in Parliament, on August 1(» of that year tliat 
the A]>ril losses were about r)()t>,900 tons of 
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Hall, AFr. Lloyd Goorgo said that tho losses 
of Gonnaix suhinariues during the y<‘ar to dah* 
hail been more than twice what they were in 
the w'hole of 101 (). On Deetanber LI, 1017, 
Sir Eric Geddes statod that' tho siibinarino 
ineiiare was lield, but not yet mastered ; and 
on Pebniary 2. lOlS, Sir Erie was able to 
declare that thi' sinkings of inerehnnt ships 
had boon rediiei'd to a lower level than before 
Germany east aside all restraint. On 
Febniary 8, 1018, Admiral Lord Jellicoe, in a 
speech at Hnll, said that he had eonfidenci^ 
tliat by the late sinnnii’r, about August, we 
should bo able to say tluvt- the subinarini' 
menace was killed, liy that date, although 
many valuable ships and their cargoe.s were 


tions to curtail thiMr possible area of mischief. 
Eipially import ajit was the perfection of new 
weapons of attack which could be used by 
the various craft <»f the Xavy on and over anil 
under tin* water. Hest known, perhajjs, was 
the depth charge, or water bomb, as the 
( Jermans emailed it, the general idea of which is 
indicated by these two names. The do])th 
charge was fitted with a hydrostatic valve, 
which was operated by tlie weight of water, 
and at any fixed depth to which the valve 
might b(' set an appliance for exploding the 
charge was actuated. A depth charge could 
be set to explode at any desired depth, and iks 
special value lay in the fact that it did not need 
to be exploded against the hull of a submarine 
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to damage her. At some distance away the 
eoncussion sot up by the explosion would he 
snffieient to blow in the sides of the boat, or 
disarrango the delicate and complicated inti'rnal 
fitt ings and macliinery. Then the U-boat had, 
in nearly every case, to choose betwet n sinking 
to the bottom finally, or making an <‘ffort to 
rise to the surfaces where she exposed hers(‘lf 
to the guns arid other weapons of the hiuiting 
craft above water. 

An intc'resting nd’erenee to th(' use of depth 
charges was mtwle by Sir Uric Oeddes in opening 
th(^ >faval Pictures Kxliibition on July 11, 
I!) IS. One of tlu^ colour pictun s shown tlu're 
was (Mititled “A Depth Chargi' hlxploding," 
and an otheial note statiMl that although tin* 
numbi'i* of dangers which pursued the U-boats 
was multiplying every day, the depth charge 
was perhaps the worst thing, from their point, 
of vi<‘w, which they had to laicounter. “ 'rhe 
<rews never know,” it was added, “when 
this terribki device is going to be dropjxal 
beneath the waves and blow their slender craft- 
to atoms.” 

In his s[MaH*h Sir Kric Cc'diles similarly 
tlescribed the d(‘.pth chargi^ as oik' of the most 
potent weapons the Kavy had against tlx^ 
submarine. Ily na'ans of numerous small 


craft iUid depth ehargi's th(' submarine had Ixx'n 
turned from tlu^ hunter into t lu‘ hunti'il. ( {i \ ing 
an actual instance, tln' t^'rst, Lord said that 
ofT a pO]iular st'asid(» resort not h)ng before a 
sulanarino was hunted tm* 72 hours, during 
which time dt‘f)th charges wort' dropped 
all rtiuntl and about. h«‘r. In the md sheeana' 
np alongsidt' a diilh'r, and her crew scramblt'd 
t»ut t)t the conning tower and smrendi'it'd. 
'I’lu' ea[>tain ot tlu' di'ifter t«»ok tln'in on board 
oiU' a.t a. linii', searched t'acli one. put. thi'in 
tlttwn in till' lisli liold, a.nd thin signalled that, 
he waided a. strong marine guard as he was 
bringing in a. lot of prisoners. 

d'he follow ing ollieial roHnnunitfur illnst rat ive 
of the use of depth ihargiw was issued on 
Septembi.'r 15, 1!)17, a.nd was typical of many 
cases of t hi' kind : 

A patrol vi'-'.rl moIkimI a willi a con-.iiliT.iliIo 

amount of fi^iiii Inivcllmi.: almo-t p.irall. l to lu r coiir-o 
on the bow a -bort di-limi'i* awax. Sho l•|•o--l‘tl t In i 
wako, aiol dropped an cxpheiM- o\ i i' i(. Mino^l iuime 
tbatolv' a --econd (•har).:<‘ \\a- droppi*d, aiai atli i it bad 
exploded another exphsu-n took plaee. Oil and bnbliles 
Wire «‘oniinp to the -.iiila-'e, and on tin ^^]>ot a I’nilher 
eharge wai'. e\ph»ded. r\\i» more patrol erall arrived 
on tin' si-eiH' ainl di-eharped their eli.irp-s. 'The oil, 
wliii’h wa'-- -till ri iiil; alter an niterxal of twelve Inair , 
wao of heavy brown nature, with a ^mell like petrol, 

Tfiis episode might he chissed as one of 
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“ pmctioal assurauco,” being just short of an 
aetiial certainty, tliat the U-boat had been 
destroyed. At otht^r times the evidence was 
a little more definite owing to the cooperation 
of aircraft and trawlers. A torpedo gun- 
boat, for instaiare, on one occasion sighted 
a periscope at Gt)t> yards, headed for the sub- 
marine and rammed her slightly. When 
the captain judgtid that the submarine was 
]3assing undca* tlie after part of his shij), 
h<! lot go a depth cliarge. The sliip was 
immediately tiirno<l and a second cliarge 
dropped. A seaj)lano which was sent up 
circhid round for an hour and reported large 
patches of oil on the surfac(% and later still, 
a. group of rnine-swciepers, sweeping the bottom, 
ri* ported an obstruction in this place. 

iVothing more wonderful in our anti- 
submarine preparations could bo imagined 
than th(^ development in fiircraft. Whut in 
th(‘ summer of 1915 was accounted almost a 
unic[uo encounter had come two and a hall 
yeai’s later t-o bc^ r(‘gau*ded as a daily occurrenet*. 
Ib‘re are thnx’ typical episode's, published on 
April S, 1918, by authority, of the work of 
s('jvplanes : 

A llrifiOi wliiN^ patrf)Iliiig (he Ohniinel, 

It ( nt\ flu* siirfaco nt low .spood. 

'Tlu* MihiiiiiriMo lo divo, but boforo slio could 

quite under tbo soaplano upon ber luul dropped n 
ooiqilf of bombs whicli cnnnpksi up h<T conning ttiwt'r 
iiiid periscope. Two other bombs wore droppcil and 
the fiiibmariiio disappcau'il, leaving on tho Kurfa<*o 
iudientions that she bad boon devstroyed. 

In huzy weather <iuito recently a large siuiplane of 
ours eiicouiilered a big U-boat, on tho deck of wliieh 
a mail was standing at a gun. Flying directly over- 
hi’iid, tile M'aplano dro[)ped a bomb and at the saino 
tiiia* tooU a j)bot o^> ra]»h wliiidi. wlieii developed. ‘'lu>weil 


that tho bomb had ripped a largo hole in the U-hoatN 
deck. Gun flashes wore now noticed in the mist, out of 
which camo three more U-boats and throe llennau 
destroyers. All made for tho damaged submarine, 
firing heavily upon the seaplane as they approached her. 
Then a couple of German seaplanes turned up and 
joined in tho fray. But the British machine was not 
to he driven oti. It continued bombing the submariin* 
until the latter was sunk. By the time this hafipened 
the seaplane had exhausted all its projectiles, llavinur 
no further moans of continuing the fight, tho seaplaii.* 
wirelessed back a message giving the loeatiori of tin* 
enemy’s fiotilla and then sped away safely homo. 

Two of our seaplanes spotted a large U-boat on the 
surlac<‘ and diveti to attack her. '^Phe first machine 
dropped a bomb which struck tho submarine on the 
sidi*, causing her to heel over and begin to sink. 'I’lv 
second mii<;hino then bombcfl tlio U-boat by her conniiui- 
tower, and the pair together continued pelting the 
pirate with projectiles until satisfied that slio had been 
de''troycd. On another octfasiou one of our seaplane, 
dived from over 4,000 feet and dropped a bomb phirnji 
upon a very larg«‘ German submarine, which at oiwe 
turned over and sank. 

'I’ho milenge cov'orotl by seaplanes and aii‘- 
ships while on patrol ran into liuiulrods of 
thousands per montli, and it was a. recogiii/.ed 
thing that submarines hardly ever attticked .i 
ship whilst under tho escort of aina’aft. 

The following instanet's of airship attacks 
will indicate tliat the lighter-than-air units of 
the Hoyal Air Force wt*re equally to the foie 
in service against the under-water boats. On 
one occasion at mid-day a naval airship sighted 
a suspicious patch of oil an<l circk^d over it in 
an effort to ascertain tiu' cause. Sialdenly a 
periscope broke the surfaei' in llio midst of tin* 
oil. Tlio airsliip droiiped a l)onib close to the 
jieriseopc, anti a stuies t>f bubbles began 
appearing, indicating that tlu; tlamagod siih- 
mariiie was moving slowly away under the 
\\a(t*i\ St*\'(‘ral mort* bombs wi*rt' tiropped in 
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TOWING AN OBSHRVATION 

lli<* path iiKlicated until satisfactory cvidcnco 
was o])taint?(l of Mio (Mcany's dcsl ruction. On 
aiiotlu'r occasion an airship sight(‘<l a sulanarino 
whicli was engaged in attacking s«)inc na'rchant 
vessels, and two bombs wcr^^ drojjpod ov(‘r 
the boat. (ln‘at ])atches of oil an<l bubbh-s 
indicated st.*vcr(* ilaniagt', and trawlers whkdi 
were witliin call, and were advised of th(^ 
])osition, completed the destruction of tla* 
submarine by depth charges. The airshi])s 
walking with tlio Nbivy wore particularly 
elective in convoy wf)rk. In the long summer 
days especially, they lendorod vahiabk^ help 
to the surface flotillas by spotting pcrisco|)es 
and ilirecting the attention ef the destroyers 
and patrol craft to them. 

.\nothcr species of aircraft pro\'id(‘<l for the 
Xavy by the 11, A. F. was the kite-balloon. 
In introducing th<* Xa\y Estimates iii tlu‘ 
House of (Vanmons on .Mai*ch 7, Ml Mi, Mr. 
Balfour said tliat the kite-balloon, which had 
al.se been handed over by the Army to the. 
Admiralty, had undergone great and growing 
devehjpmcnt. “ 1 not know, sai<l Mr. 
Balfour, “what the ultimate limits of its 
utility are, b\it 1 am persuad(’(l that w'e shall 
find more and more use for it at sea, and that 
the extraordinary change whicli has gone on 
in the last twelve months in tlie use of the kite- 


BALLOON INTO POSITION. 

balloon is sym]itomatic of liic vabn* \>hicli it 
will have, uid. meredy in laiul opei*ations, but 
in s<‘a operations als(»." At the Naval Llioto 
graphs Mxhibil ion in .) uly, Ih 1 S, it \\ as cvplaincd 
in i*onnexion witli a pi<*tur<? nl a kit c-lialioon 
in tow that th(‘S(* “sausages were b«*ing iis(“d 
for spotting ptuposcs, an<l liad pro\ rd woialn- 
fully ellicacious. Us(mI in conjunction ailh 
small-craft flotillas, the kite balloons covcied 
thou.sands of miles on patrol W(‘ck by weok. 
By means <»f a tclophoFic tin- kile-balloon 
observer in the ))ad<cl snsprjaio«l fiom Ha 
gasdiag could give tinaly warning to hi^ 
comrades in the sliip ladi.w, <a* to the men-hani 
vessels if he was accompanying a convoy, ol 
the approa(di of host ile ciaft.. At. the la'st , sneli 
craft could not be spoiled from I he masthea<l 
of a ship for many minutes, ])erhaps «>.vr-n jui 
hour or two aflerwards. ()ja-e a periscope had 
been sighted, the balloon would guide tla* 
fiANing destroyer or palrol craft towards the 
waki-. and if the sulanarine dived the probable 
course would be gauged ami tlu^ destioy< r 
would bo Steeivd to converge with it, until 
such a ima.ient as a depth charge could bn 
<lropped with reasonable chance (»f suc<-css. 

IVactical jFroof of the destruction of a 
lM»oat was, of course, oft.-n provided by tla* 
cuiiturc of "urvivois from her cr(‘W ; in somo 
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TUB END OF A U-BOAT WHICH HAS SUCCUMBED TO DEPTH CHARGES. 


cjisrs tlin hors(‘lf was hut 

foinid to no lon^or seaworthy thron^li 

flniiKijzn sus<ain(‘(l. Oin' such case was tli<‘ 
eapturt^ of t eutirt* (a ew of f«air offieers 
and .‘55 men of a U-boat by tlie American 
tleslroyers Fanning and Nietmlson in Novem> 
b('r, 1917. llavinj^ si^lit<‘<l a ]H‘riseo])i*, both 
the destroy<a*s made foil s|)(‘(‘d ah(‘ad to- 
wai’ds thn s])ot. and dropptMl depth charj^es. 
'rhes«* had tlu) efftutt <if disabling tlu^ submarino 
and eaiisin^ her to bum]) the bottom of the 
sea. SIw* then rose to the surface, and on 
b< in>j: t liiown a line, whii-h was made fast to 
tlu' suhmariiK*, lier c^ntiiu^ ertav s<*rainbled otT 
the eonnin^ tow(M’ and swam for the d<'strov«T. 
It was tlien discovered that the fJermans had 
opene<l the sea cocks, for tJie submariia* eoui- 
metiee<l to setth' down, until th(' liawsor 
parted and she <lisa])j)eared. In another <-ase, 
^ivt'u otbeially, a U-boat- moving Ix’low tlie 
sui*fa<‘»' struck a mine, and lier (‘n>^ine-room 
imm<'diat<‘ly lilled with watc*r. l/nd<*r tliis 
wei]^ht ht*r stern sank, thereby causing her 
bows to i*ist‘ almt>st- vertically o\it of the wator. 
'The only na'ans t)f <*seap(* for the crew was 
throuj^h the torptnlo tube, which was (piiekly 
unloaded of its torpedo, ami on the shoulders 
of their eomradt's w^ho forim'd a human hntder 
s<»me men»bers of the crew were ena))hM| to 
e.'-ea]>e and w«’re picked up by a patrol-boat. I'lu' 
U-boat, however, suddtaily het'led over, filled 
with water through the open tvibo, ami the 
n'st of the oiiWY were ilrowned. An ex[)U)it by a 
Uritish submarine with a I'-boat ilhistratc's 
the uncertainty which might have' existed had 


not surviv ors bi^en ee.pt urerl. 'the Ib ilis 
\'esst‘l sight(‘d the (‘many ciaft, both bt*ing on 
the stirface, and imim‘diat«‘ly (UvcmI ami 
alt(‘r<'d lier course*, locating a ft*w' !niiiutt‘s 
later the (lerman through her ])erisco])e. 
While still subm(a'gc‘d t<he Jhitisli boat dis- 
eharg<‘d a tor])(‘do, W'hieh vv’as follow’t'd by a 
sharp (‘xplosion. On again coming to tJic 
surface, tlu' Brit ish su})marine foun<l thr(‘e me>i 
swimming in a j)atch of oil, two of whom w'(‘re 
iH^scm‘d, tlie othi‘r sinking. Many siirviv’ors 
were saved under similar c*ircumstanee^ 
by surface craft, as was th(‘ case when thr 
French eiuiser Uhateaurenaulf w’as tor])et|(>e<l 
by a submarine in the Ionian Sea in December, 
ltU7. '^ria* toipt'do havang lieen fired from the 
enemy i raft, the destroy<*is which were travel- 
ling with the cruiser rushed to tin* spot fiom 
w h«*ri’ tlu* attack had bi'i'u ma<le, riddling it 
with shells. The enemy thi‘n rost* again, but 
Jmrrieilly submergc’d on being shelled from tho 
crip])Ie<l eruisor. Another tor])t‘do was then 
tireil at tlu^ cruiser, which sank. The sub- 
marine again rose, only to submerge under 
Hre from the destroyers and the bombs of two 
seaj)lam*s. She was, howov’cr, unable to re- 
main below-' the surface, for once again she 
came u]), lieing immerliately surrounded by 
destroyers. Tin* Germans threw’ tliemselves 
into the si*a, thnn! oUleers and 19 men being 
.sa\ed, the submarim^ then sinking, ha\imz 
been blown to pieces Viy gunfire. 

In other eases e(]ually satisfactory jiroof of 
tlio destruction of enemy under-water craft 
was obtained. In some eases the proof con.sistetl 
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of \vreokaj?o from tho iiitt‘ri«>r or sidos of tho 
\'oss(*I ; in otiu'rs, whort* lamminjjj was tlio 
mt*tlio<l of (lost motion, t lio siihinai iiio was somi'. 
liiiu's out in halves, oia* of those, })orha|»s, 
coining to tlio snrfaot', ami lla* inside of the 
\ ossol boooiuin^ visible. In many instaiu'es the 
force of a depth oharp* so damaged the em*mv 
that she was unable to jise, ami it was oidy witli 
tlu‘ aul of <liv<‘rs or the sweeps from a trawler 
that an o})struetion was found on the bed of tla* 
st'a. A part ioular instano(‘ in wlii<*h the wrt'oka^e 
on thc^ surface denot('d tlu‘ total < h'st met ion of 
t la* vess<*l was that in which a I’-boat came to 
the smfaoe about a quartc*r of a mile from a des- 
troyer. Tlie latter craft, making towards tla^ 
spot- at to|) s[a*t*d, eaus(‘d tlui enemy to sub- 
jiierge again, and t-wo depth ohargt‘s wt*re 
drop/)ed. ddiis <w’idently eaus(‘d considerable 
damage, for t la* peristropt* aga.in appeared at a.!i 
iUigle nn tla* surface, and then subinerg(*»l. 
Mon* <k‘|)th bombs w'(*n^ dropped, aial soon 
oil cana* t,o the surfaces togtdJa*!* with a w<a)d(*n 
Ia.d(k‘r, a. lih'buoy of (hu-maii ma.k(*, a steid 
buoy ot wdii(*h a f)ortion was fractunal, and a 
ealeium float. In anothei* ease* a Ihitish patrol 
boat, having r(‘ach(*d a submarine just as the 


latter was subna*rging, apt)an*ntly struck the 
conning-tower, at the ,aine tma* dropping 
«lepth bombs. d’lie elTe. f of one of thes,* was 
that a heav> piece of metal was Hung out of 
tla* wa.fi*r to a. height ol some lifi\' fet*l . this 
being aceonipanied by oil l)ubb|es. 'I'la* . ‘fleets 
of ramming an‘ pra.elieally alwavs fatal to th.^ 
atf.aekt'jl v(‘ssel, and logetlua- willi depth 
chargi's and a<*cura.lti gunlin* it constituted a 
most- lorniidahlt* method anti-submarine 

wartare. On a dark night a. Ilritish cruiser 
discov(‘r(‘d an «d)jec|, approaching dead ahead 
about, lad y^irds awa.\', and found this to be a. 
submarine. With slight alli ration to the helm 
ot the warship she bore <lown «»n the helpless 
subniarim* with a crash, iollowtal bv an »‘\- 
plosit)!! a.ml a. slu't f of v«*llow flame, ^rin* siib- 
mariiK* sank imnu'diately, leaving as evi<lcn<‘e 
of her thorough d('molition parts of Jun* siiper- 
st ru<*t lire on thi'bowsot t he cruiser. 

Om' ot till* most curious and inten'sling 
phases ot I he w ai* on t he siibmarini's is assoeiateil 
with what are known as the “ C^) ” or iiivstery 
boats, in which manv oflicers and men won 
distinctions trom the \’.(\ downwards. 'The 
first official revelation of th<* operali«»ns of 
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8\K?h craft waa made by Sir Eric Geddea in 
a Hp(‘.ech in London on August 4, 1918, when 
ho made known the successful fight of Q50 
with a Gorman submarine. A dingy-looking 
collier, this inyst<*ry boat met a submarine 
which opened fire straight away. With 
wonderful coolness the mystery ship held on, 
shamming fooblonoss to resist. A “ panic 
party ” scrambled int(j the ship’s boat, 
mock explosions w'ore arranged, and other 
evidences of terror and distress given — and all 
the time the submarine^ was being enticed into 
close range. In the end she was dt^stroyed, 
after a cont<‘st lasting from c»Ieven in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon. 

'Phese <le<‘oy Hhi]>s were selecbul from all 
classes of vessels afloat and hardly any two 
won'! alik(*. A good deal of mechanical in- 
genuity was displayed in their disguise and 
e(]uipment, as their success obviously dejjtmded, 
first upon concealing their warlike character 
until the psychological moment, and secondly, 
u|H)n removing the shutt<‘rs or screens, <lummy 
bulkhea<ls, etc., in the (piickest possible time tc» 
enable the armament to be brought into action. 

No more than a brief iH‘fer(‘iice is noe<led here 
to tlu^ <‘fiicacy of the convoy systei)i an<l the 
part it played in mec'ting the submarine 
attack, since the subject was fully dealt with in 
Chapter CX’XXXIX. J3y this system not only 


were the losses of cargo -carrying ships most 
matei ially reduced, but its extension to military 
transport work enabled the American Army 
to be brought to Europe in marvellous 
security. On January 16, 1918, tho Prussian 
Minister of Finance, Herr Hergt, in his Budget 
speech said : “ The groat army over tho water 
cannot swim and cannot fly ; it will not come.” 
Similar predictions were made by other German 
statesmen ; Great Britain was to bo brought 
to h<*r knees by the unrestricted submarine war, 
and the intervention of the United States w^as 
to be made impossibk^ The reintroduction of 
thi^ convoy system and the 0])portunities it 
afforded for making the best use of certain 
moasur(\s of protection assisted in large measure 
in bringing these extravagant hopes to nought.* 
In no other direction were tho claims of tho 
enemy made to look more rifliculous than in 
regaicl to the smoothness and celerity with 
which many thousands of American troops 
werc» brought across tho Atlanti(i indace of the 
threat to prewent this movement by the 
U-boats. Tho American Navy played its part 
splendidly, but ns Mr. Franklin Roosevelt 
stated, in a speech in T^ondon on July 29, 1918, 
60 per cent, of tho troopships used up to that 
time^ for tho conveyance of tlu? American 
sokliers had been British ships convoyed by 
British men -of -war. 


CHAPTER CCLVIIi. 


PORTUGAL AT WAR: 1916-1917. 


Hkasons for Intkuvkntion : National, Colonial, Kkpi mi.ii an Cfkman Intrkjoi-: and 
Intkrnal VOLITK’S— Thk I)icmo(’Rats and Tntkrvfntion Thf Kkvoia tion ok Mav 14. lOI.’) - 
|)R. Afkonso (’osta and thk Dkmocrats Kkti'hnfd to rowKU (Jkilmanv l)K(’LAiti.;s W ar 
The “ Union SAiiRADA ” Uxpkdition to MozAMiiiorE Military Delays riiE Keverse at 
New ALA— Mozambique Inyaded Hnd of the “ Union Sagradv " Dikkici lties ..k the 
Xeu (U)vernmrnt Strikes and Internal Discontent Porti <;i ese 4’rooi‘s in Prance 
1>rolon<jation of the War Weakens the (Jovernment Com* d'Ktat of Dr. Sidonio Paes. 


T O uti<loi*.‘<tau<l tlm part lakcii by 
Portugal ill wai* it must In* 

rciiKMubored that slic was engaged 

u])oii throo fronts; at lionuN in 
Africa, and in France. Her first battles were 
those waged at home throughout 1914, lt)D> and 
1916 in support of active military intervention 
in Kurope. lutervT'ntion as a national policy 
was advocated upon thnv grounds: th«).se 

of national indepen<lenee, colonial interests, 

and the desire to consolidate the Hepublic. 
Tn Portugal the history of events from tla 
first outbreak of the Kuroiiean War in duly, 
1914, to the Hev'olution of December .) 8, 1917, 
falls also naturally into three clearly markcfl 
stages. The initial stage, during which the 
national policy was taking <letinite term, 
tlated from the first unanimous declaration in 
favour of the Allies, as voted by f ongress on 
August 7, 1914, on the motion of the tlieii 
Prime Minister, Dr. Bernardino Maelwnlo. 
The second stage was the lieginiiing of '^ai 
and preparation for aetual intervention, as 
effected by the “ Union Sagrada” Government, 
which, entering ofl’ice immediately after the 
German declaration of war upon Portugal, 
on March 9, 1916, survived until April 20, 1917, 
when the first detachments of the Portuguese 
Expeditionary Corps were already in France. 
Vol. XVII.— Part 218 


Thinlly, tlu‘r<* was a. recoil, <hiriug the Demo- 
cratic* ( {ovi‘rnin»‘nt. of Dr. Alloii.so I osta, 
which, taking olVu'c on April 2t), 1917, was 
overthrown by the Bt'vohition of Di^eeinber 5-8 
of the same year. 

d’he initial stage was dealt willi summarily 
ill (diapter (’XIA'I (\'ol. IX), being prefaced 
by a rapid suiA’cy ot the hisltjry of Portugal 
during Die years immediately prc'cnling the 
war, and coming d(n\’ii t<» the («('i‘?nan deelaia- 
tion c»f war on .March 9, 1916. PortiigaPs 

participation in the* war in Europe' was not 
alone* a natiejiial puliey. It tbrnuMl pjirl of 
file* large*!* pruhlean ol the Penifisula. It. 

cannot he* fairly e*stimate‘d in isolation. Ge*o- 
graphieally, l*ort!ig»d forms a.n integral part of 
tlie^ Pe*ninsnlM. jillheaigh b|)ain is laiturally the* 
“ preMlomintint peirtiie r. Spjiin, having 
prompt ly de*elare*d ne*ijl rality, had he*e*ome‘ 
the ine>.Mt inte-nsely (h^rman po.sition in 

the worlel outside* the* (Vntral Fmpiivs the*m- 
se-lves. She* ne)t alone* harhonrcMl a large, rie*h 
and iiiflnential Ge*rman population, but form(*d 
a centre for German propaganda, a propaganda 
carrie*d on by trade*, in the Pre.ss, by int.*rven 
tion in internal and internatie_>nal politics 
particularly in (Vntral and South Ainc*Tica ■ 
and in other ways, 'rinis, though the? deter- 
mining factors in Portugal from the fiwt 
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favoured the Allies, the eouritry, far from 
really (listant from the war and not nc‘ee^sarily 
involved in it — as would at)pear from its 
position on the map —was in faet from the very 
first “ in the front,” and fighting a difheult» 
because a largely unrecognized, war, its v(*ry 
national indept‘ndenee being bouml up with 
the victory of tlu^ Allies. Politically, [‘ortugal's 
position has always been one of jealously 
guarded ind(‘p(‘nd(‘ra*(‘. It is this which explains 
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DK. BEKNAKDINO MACHADO, 
Portuffuese Prime Minister in 1914. 

lier fra<litional loyalty to tlu' British alliance. 
War tends to obliterate p<‘tty distinctions, while 
ae.(^enluating es'-iaitial dilTereiicos. 'Fhe radical 
dilhu’cnee in ]>oliey lu*tw('en Pcu’tugal and 
Spain, deelart'd i»i t h<‘ first W(‘ek of tlie war, 
was no idle hraxado upon tlie ])art of Portugal. 
It signified the refusal to accept ])art in the 
Spanisliprt'paretl policy of Peninsular “neu- 
trality.” riu' Peninsula was »iot surprised 
by th(' war, a^^ was (treat Britain. Nowhere 
, in Kurope had ( Jei’inan preparation h(*en more 
thorough. IN'hen “ Tla* Day” came, the 
policy of Spain was alrea<ly .settled. Spain 
could afford to “ wait and see." She was 
on excellent terms with the Central Empires. 
She could trust tlie .Allies not to be hard 
upon lu‘r. She had everything to gain, 
ami, what was (w<*n more, nothifig directly 
threatened, or to lose. With i’ortugal the 
position was wholly differi'iit. Her aeeeptanee, 
ev(‘n tacitly, of sucli a policy of Peninsular 
“ neutrality ” as tliat at once declared by 
Spain, could not but have place<l in jeopardy 
her colonies, lier islands, aiul her very natit*nal 
existence. That wivs the choico in 1914. 


Pressure was used in the Monarchist Pres.s, in 
business circles, and in the army, to secure* 
her tacit, if not declaied, neutrality. Doubt 
was set at rest — in spite of a significantly 
divided Cabinet -by the action of the then 
Prime Minist(*r, Dr. Bernanlino Maehado, ii< 
declaring at once and publicly for the Allies 
The first ste{) toward Portugal's active inter- 
vention in the war w’as the unanimous \ote 
of the Congress on August 7, HM4. Tliat 
unanimity -an almost iinh(‘ard-of thing in 
Portuguese ])olitics — was a tribute to tlw 
Allii‘s and to (beat Britain ; it was also in 
no small degrtu* due to the personal action nl 
lie* Prime Mirhster. 

\iiu‘t(‘(‘n stormy montlis pa.ss(‘d before that 
first unanimons \’ott' of Congre.ss was follovv<Ml 
})y file ({ernian di'claration of war. Durinji 
that sliort time no few(*r than sc'ven 
( lovernUKuits helil ofUiee, under six difterent 
I*rim(^ Ministers aiifi three Pn‘.sid(*nt- , 
vvhih* the country was the scene of thnt- 
military risings Monarchist and Be^uiblican, 
— the sliort-liv <‘d Dictatorship of (leiierel 
Pimenta d(' Castro, and the Revolution 
of May 14, BMr), ])Ianned and carried 
out un(l(‘i‘ the dirtadioii of a special Hf'vo- 
lutioiiary .lunla. Jnteiiuil qiiestioris of eouive 
playiMl their part in th(‘st‘ rapul change.^. 
•Many factors contributed. ( lox ernmouts vver<i 
faei'd by new, pinplexing and urgent politii*al 
and economic piolilems. Much pressnri* was 
(‘xerti'd from without. Internally the ])ow'crful 
(Jerman colony in Ika tugal prox ed an important 
factor till its expulsion on April 20, P.HO — 
more tlian five xv(‘eks after the Cerman decla- 
ration of xvar. Its inlluenet* (Wiai tluai xxas 
far from <k*»id. W’itJi it millions, so it 
xxas stated at the time, passed throngli thei 
hanks into Spain. 'Thither xvetit the gr(‘at 
ma.ss of the colony, and there it remained, 
exercising great iiitiiamee upon tlie political, 
social and eeonomie life of Ikirtugal, both 
openly and covertly. 

Meantime the internal xxar of parties and 
rival policies — the war behind the xvar xvas 
xvaged with ever-increasing bitterness. Tneeii- 
tive to division xvas further afforded by that 
pei*c*nnial struggle between the forces of the 
Right and the Left which is general in Latin 
lain Is. In Portugal these names are not 
I'lnployed, and the very existence of such a 
('onfliet has been denied. In fact the struggle, 
though vtuled behind a variety of party titles, 
coiLstitutes the one ponuanent political factor, 
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as in old England tho rivalry of Whigs and 
'J\n*ios, or of TJberals and Conservatives. 
The poles of oi)position are fnither removed, 
however, upon the Continent than in Englaml, 
and tho conflict is far more hitter aiid less 
scrupulous. Hroadly, the Right is constituted 
by Capital, Conservatism, the Homan Catholic 
(Uiurch, and what abroad is known as 
Reaction. Tlie Left includes LihtMalism in 
Church and State, Labour, tin* font's o*' 
Democracy and social and political Reform, 
and with these tht‘ adxoeatt's of Rev oluticai. 
Roth camps include extremists sueli as in 
Kngland are rare. These' factors prohumdly 
influenced tla^ iiitt'rnal situation. 'FIk' 
L(*ft before the war had won for themsc'lves 
in years of revolution sueli rights as in 
Ejigland had been slowly ac(|uin‘<l during 
generations. Th(a*e liad ch'arly s(‘t in a 
decf) anfl powerful r(‘actionary wave. (Jer- 
many an<l the forci's faithful to the (V'litral 
Emj)ires sought intelligently to mak<‘ use of 
this, ill J^atin lands organized “ disoider " 
is a recogmizt'd politi(‘al w’(‘ap<»n, 'rinis 
throughout the Peninsula “ order " and “ disci- 
j)line ” were diligc'iitly preache<l by political 
eleiiK'iits which were the first to stiinulatt* 
unrest, with a \ i(wv to w h(»l(‘sale t(‘rrorizal ion. 


Anarchic doetriia's \vrr<‘ in part spread by 
enihusiasts of the l.<>ft. Anarchic aition in 
the Pt'uinsula was far niore fivipiently due to 
incitement by elements of the* Right, in order 
t<» teiiity the inoit' innderatt' mass into 
san< tinning x inhait repiessive measnics from 
a wish to insure tlu' public pea<*e. d'hese 
Machiavellian methods of pa?ty warfare had 
Ixsai systi'Tuat icall V employed in Portugal 
before th(‘ war. 'rhey were intensified during 
its continuance, 'riiey resulted in the criMtion 
of almost permanent political nnivst. 'riiis 
rt'snlt it was delib»Mati-ly sought to pi’oduct*. 
iMigland has long beiai fac4‘d with the sana* 
thing in Ireland. .\s tluai* tin* root has be 4 *n 
the .sanu‘. \o (‘lenient has lu'cn so impoifant 
in thus dividing and weakening the nation 
in hi(‘e ot the common enemy as the Roman 
( ‘at holic cl(‘F’g\*. 

'riius. whil(‘ internal pait\' (|uestions osten 
sibly |i‘d to fh(‘ overthrow of the six .Ministries 
which succ(‘ssiv(‘ly hi'ld oflic(‘ during the Mf 
months ot tlu* initial stage, in reality behind 
all tiu'.sc* cris(‘s lay the (pu'.stion of intervention 
and tin* war. 'rh(‘y follow(‘d clos(‘ly llx' efforts 
madi* to determine Portngars participation, 
'riiiy <‘oincid(‘d also in a manni'r not to bi^ 
o\(‘rlooked with kindi(‘d moveiiants in Ifjdy, 
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Franco, Spain and othor lands. Tho samo 
iiewsiiapors — tliosi; for May J6, 1915 - aii- 

rioimcod iho nnoyjiootod crisis in Italy occa- 
siono(l by tho resignation of Salandra, with 
his nuip[)ointnu*nt to head tho Minisiry which 
dooitlod Italy's intorvontion, and tho mani- 
riation of Siwdior .Jf>ao (’hagas, tho actively 
Intorv^ontionist l*ortugn(‘so Minister from !*aris, 
to hotid tho (J )V(‘rnmont oallod into lioing 

by tiio Iti^volutioii of May 14, 1915, nn- 

rjiiostionably to (h^toiinino Portugal’s aotivo 
military participation in tho war in lOiiropo. 
So, too, in 1917, when Portugal’s participation 
had at last bts'ona^ a fact, and th<) first Portii- 
gneso contingents liad land<‘d in Krance, 
th(^ same ncwspapt i’s (‘ontainod thes news of 
tho fall of liomanoncs an<l tho Liberals in 

Spain and that of tho “ Ibiion Sagra<la ’* 
Ch)vornm(*nt in Portugal. S<» closely was 
P(»rtngars war })oiicy linked with that, of its 
Latin neighlioins, that to attempt wholly to 
isolate it nu'ans laig(‘Iy not to un<i<‘rstand it. 
'The war was a war of <lilT«‘ring political systians 
much moiM^ than a war of nations, systcans 
having frontiers wider than those of countrii's 
or continents, 'riiis must bo renKMiiberod in 
treating of so relat ivtdy small a (iehi as Portugal. 

A knowltslge of the facts, too, cannot but 
induci* a t<‘mp(‘rat<’ jiKlgment of tla* erroi's and 


excfj.sses of these difficult and storm-tossed 
years, together with a just appreciation of the 
really great w'ork achieved both within the 
country and abioad during this time of testing. 
Sufficient credit ha« not always been gi\(Mi by 
outsiders to th(' greatness of the effort I’cpre- 
sented })y the work of these short-lived, h*\rd- 
worked, and freipiently apparently futile wai- 
ministries. 'Fhey have lieen much attacked, and 
not a little maligiUMl. They attempted much, 
and un(pi(‘stional)ly \vt rt' lesponsible for many 
and grave errors. Ihit more than their oirors, 
after all is said, were the creation from wliat, in 
tlu‘ words of tlie Miuislt*r of Wai* in .January, 
1915, was “’wanting in everything,” of those 
forees possesses! by tlu* eonntry in December, 
ltll7, and tlie (‘Iforts wdiieh Ixdore the end ol 
Xovemher, 1017, iiad plaei'd twaj Divisions in 
Fran(M*. That work Ikatugal aral tlic Allie‘s 
jiuist not forg(‘t. It w’as the* work of these few, 
stormy and brokeai months. The gratitudes e)f 
the» Jlritisli Staff anet of the nation is elne not 
alone te) the)se who t()e)k the tieJd, but alse) in 
their me^usurc' to those ])roke‘n and de'feate'd 
i)e)litieiaiis wdie)se work at home* it was tluil 
alone* made* tliat military e'ffort pe.)ssif)lt*. 

Portugal, it must be rem(*mbereel, ve)luntai’il y 
<le*eieleMl on iute‘rvention on behalf of the* Allies, 
inste*ad e)f ae*e*epting a merely passive* role as a 
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semi -belligerent, or dt'claring for neutrality. 
Further, her intervention in Franee was 
deliberate as well as voluntary ; it was 
the result neither of aecM'dent nor of imposition. 
If represeutetl a delinile national pt>liev. 
planned decidedly, worked out u it h passion and 
pei’sistence, in face of giu'at and continuous 
opposition, both open and coxcat. It was only 
finally rt'alized at cost (>f mucli courairi', pia- 
tinacity, aiid sacrifice. It siunilled a great 
national effort, acc(‘pted foi‘ gnat national 
iaids. It was soinetinu's asked ; Why should 
Portugal have cntiMcd the \\ai- at all ; or 
enteiing, why shouM sla' not lia\a- limited 
her intervention to the garrisoning and dt‘tenc(‘ 
of her African colonies ? 'The (pu‘stions show 
a failure to undtM’stand t h(‘ ri'al nat ional posit ij^n. 
As stated befor(', the determining factors in 
l^ortugafs acc('ptance of interx (‘ntion wer«‘ 
tliret*: national, cfdonial, and politieid ; for 
tlu' wai’ appealed to tlie Portuguese at onee 
upon the grounds of tlitdr national imlepiai- 
<l('uce, tlw'ir colonial interi‘sts, and their politi<‘al 
principles. 

First, as t hi-ougliout tlieir history, came flu* 
(piest ion of nat ional independence. 'The par idk*! 
existing hetw(‘<*n the geographical aii<l |)olitieal 
|)ositions of J*ortugal and Jk*lgium was <*los<‘. 
Both countries w<*re small ; both wei*<* situated 
l»(vside miudi larger and rnpidly d(‘veloping 
n ‘ighbours ; both were possessed of ports of 
r-are value, naturally fitted to s<*r\'e not 
alone their- t)wn territory, but also that of tlu‘ir 
great ncighboirr ; in both cas(‘s the rixers on 
which ih(\se ports stoorl had t heir soui*c(xs across 
the fr’ontiers. Furtlu*r-, both hrnds, though 
thernsrdves sirtall, wen^ the, poss(*ssors of vast 
colonies in Africa, s«*t in each casr^ betwru-n 
the for-rner fJerrnair colonies and those of 
(irr*at Britain and Fr*ance. Thus, within the 
strictly linrited ar-ea of the Peninsula nrairy of 
the problems of the Fair’opean po>-ition are 
repi’oduced. Wlrat Ih'lgiiirn is to lower* Furope 
that is IVrrf ugal to the Peninsula, d he excuses 
advanced by frk'nds of ( l(*rirrany as justifying 
Irer delihei’atejy planned seh<*mes for national 
spoliation —the necessities of tire g(*ographieal 
position, her rapid internal devi*lopment, her 
lack of colonics pfurrrittiirg of her adetpiale 
expansion all have their a}j])licatiori in the 
Peninsula. So, too, the Pari-tJerman claim 
that (iernmny must c*onti*ol Irer rivers fr’oiu 
their sources to the sea, and eommaiul fh*»se 
tJort*^ wliieh form the ontkds fm* her industry 
^tid give entrance to the raw* material of wdiich 


slu* statuh in need ; tor- as the IBriue is ( {er-ruan 
iu origin. ih»- l'agu>, and (lie Douio tak<* their 
riso ill Spain ; uliile l.ishou in its r-j'hrtions with 
South .\merii*a atul Atriea lepir'-ents in the 
Penin>iila much wliat Antwerp has done as 
the tirst por t tor Lower- ( !ei mau\ . d ims, 
thougli lher-(‘ were deriuMisl laf ious of sympathy 
with Berman uh'als nii the pai-l of devotees 
ot tlu* gospi'l ot the supmiu* right i>f militar-y 
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force in Portugal, as els»*where, at 1 hi* hegin- 
nirig of the war-, it is not siiiprismg that the 
people andllieir* (Joxeiiuneut rli*et<‘d to laUe 
rretive part with I hi* Allies in suppoi-t of ( he 
earrse of ri-it ionalit ies and of int ernat tonal 
law. With the victory of fhe-e Wisfeiii 
democratic iileals was hound up the vi*r\ exis- 
tence of Portugnrsc nafionalify, w hili* no 
country in I'art-opi'-— -not oven Brlginm itself - 
stood to lo.so mi>re than did Pori ngid hy the 
v ictory of those ideal," repr-esent i*d by ( lerman 
mihtary imperialism, d'his the peojrle tell. 
From the dangers iniierent in their jro.silion 
they turned, as always, t<» the British Allianee, 
recogni/ing that, fight rug with Britain in 
Fiance, it was for the inilejrendeiiee i;f Portugal 
that they fought. 

Only sec<ind to the ipreKlion of national 
indepenilcnee lanked that of the colonies. 
Here again the similarity fret ween Pnrtirgrd and 
Belgium was close, d'o both count rie« the 
colonies meant riiueh. Jn a national sense it is 
probable, indeed, that the colonicH meant 
more to Portugal tfran to B(*lgium. Belgium’s 
African possessions Irad meant much to her in 
the matter of imm»*diatc wealth and rapid 
internal development. They had not thoir 
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roots in tho very substance of her national 
history, however, as had those of Portugal. 
Vast, and in great part yet unoccupied and 
undovoioped as Portugal’s African possessions 
were, it may yet be truly said that the soul 



THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 


of Portugal was in Ikt eoloiiic's. Th<‘y were 
tlie lieritagi' of l»er past, and lier rieliest guaran- 
tees for tiu' future. With their liistory was 
linkiMl tlia.t. of e\'(*ry historic liousc* in I’ortugal. 

(juestion tliat ju'c'sentcal itsi'lf to thos(‘ 
responsihle for the national policy was: Mow 
wiM’e th * colonies to l)e best defeiuli'd Y Again 
tin* |)arall(‘i with Melgium was close. Melgiuin, 
though sfualler far tlian Poi-tugal, took rank 
among the great colonial Powers. Her great 
Afi’ii'an possessiotis she held not hy hiree of 
arms, l>ut in virtue of intt'rnat ional aeeonl. 
Portugal, though her titles went hack to the 
da\'s of the lirst great African dis<<»\'<*ries, lieki 
her \'ast colonial empin* not by arms, lait in 
ri'lianee upon tnnty rights am) international 
law. Similar <huigers tlirea-tiaied h«)tli Portu- 
gal an<l Melgium slu>uld the (Jerman <loetrine 
of tlie sovert'ign right of forei' provi' vi<‘torious. 
Melgium was olh-red a Uerman “neutrality" 
in tlu' Ix'ginning of tlu^ war. Sin' eleeti'd to 
tight for ht'r independence and her colonies. 
In Portugal tlKu-e w(*n‘ those -part ieularly in 
1 ‘olonial circles, lu'cause then* the immensity of 
(a'rma.ny's ])reparatit)n was ])crha.ps best 
understood — who advocated a “ wait and see “ 
policy, 'riie .mass of tlie nation, with its 
democratic leaders, held other views. Mather, 


they elected to make Portugal’s claim to 
considt^ration turn \ipon her active assistance of 
the Allies in defence of the principle of national 
rights a.s rlependent, not upon mere military 
or political force, but upon international law\ 
In voluntarily taking her part in the war in 
Europe Portugal fought for her colonies and 
th<‘ir future. These, the Interventionists held, 
could be defended more effectively in France 
tlian even in Africa. They recognized, in 
common with our own great dominions of 
Panada, Australia and New' Zealand, in com- 
mon with the United State's and Mrazil, that 
it was in Wt^stern Europe that their fate and 
that of Africa was to he decided, and that in 
defending tlie soven'ign riglits of treaties and 
mt(*rnational law' there' they were tlefemling 
tlu'ir own. 

A third and seai’ce'Iy less immediate'ly [lote'iit 
factor in deciding tlie national polie'v was tlie 
(jiH'stion of 1 li(' consol i<lat ion of the. K('[>nhlir*. 
Narrower in scope than tla' national or tlie 
colonial issues, i^s imm<‘diat<‘ political iinport- 
anei* was immense. A n'eogm’tion of this fact 
is e^sst'iitial to an understanding of the Intea*- 
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venlionist position and tlu' policy of those 
( Jove-rnments by w hich Portugal's actual par- 
ticijiation in Europe' was cffce*te‘el. 'I’hc effort 
cntaili'el was a givat e)ne*, greatly straining the* 
re'^onrecs of the' nation, and e)f the' parties. 
Intel tliat effort the Republic and its le'aele'rs 
flung the'inselves ungrudgingly, fee'ling that in 
fighting for the* Allies they fought also for the' 
Hepuhlie, the prosperity of which they 
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THE I’ALACH OF THE COKTF.S, I.ISUON. 


to tiu' till lire of ( hoir comil rv. 
I'lUjMostioiiahly, tlio l!il(*r\'(‘ntioiii>f ItNidors 
saw in intor\'(‘iit ion a ^roal opport laiif y 
for tIu' consolidation of tlic Kcpnhlic, by 
winning in war a riojlit t(» tf»c consideration of 
iMii’opt' and the NNorld, thus seenrino for the 
lh*pu])lic that ■ r<*speet and moral support 
al)i()ad which it had largely lacked. With 
the fortun(*s of Frane(‘, too, th<* future* of 
Ih'puhlican institutions in Kurope was inti- 
?nat<*ly connect<‘d. 'Thus, fiixhtin^ in Kjanee, 
Poi‘tugal seaij^ilit the d<*f(‘iM(‘ (»f h<*i- nationality, 
hei- co|oni«‘s, and Ian* l^epublic. 

I’d'orn the first the Kepublic showed itst‘|f 
<U‘fiiiit(‘ly pro-Ally, thoujjjh <lH*n* <‘xis‘e‘f| dilTer- 
eaiees of opinion amon^ Kepublicaiis as to 
iut<*i vent ion, tin* form that it should take*, and 
as to whcthe‘i’ it e)unht n »t to be* limite*d to 
Africa. Military int e'rve*nt ion in l‘auc)pe wa.-. 
elefinite*ly se*t fe)rth as the* national |)e)lie*y e)f the* 
Ke*public in tlie* written stateine'iit ejf polie-y 
hande*el to tlie* the*n hre‘side*nt , Dr. .Mamie*! 
<l Ari’iaya, by Dr. Affetfiso ('osta, the* De*moe*rat 
leador on J.inuary la, l‘Ma. 'I’hat state*nie*nt 
had the* sup[)()rt of the* Deanociat h'ore'i^n 
Ministe*r, Dr. August o Soare's, anel of ()r. 
Ih'ifiardino MacJiado. Of its {i\e* numbere-d 
p.irajirapfis the fiist twe» we*re : 

l-<t. It WHS w(*ll fer tin* ri«*|»iit»li'- to roiiiinit 

it'-olf to tako part in tin* Hiiropt'an war tH'-Hlr Kriylaii<i ; 

2iMt. That tho iiiatfrial tlia^ iiiiKkt la* <oiisnIi-n'fl 
indispciisHhlc, in ord**rthat a l\)rtnmH*s«* Division slHiuld 
l<*ave iinniediatoly \vi* ini^lit bo oilloil upon, -^ileJuld Ik* 
prepared, tin* P'oreij^ti Mini«^ter neizotiat in^ tins e*all for 
the first moment in wdiif*h we miuld he pi*epan*d, and 
this, if it were possible, for the eomirif' summer. 

To the iiriflirichiiig pie)S(*cution of this lnli*r- 


\»*ntionist policy, in face of eontiniKuis oppo- 
sition, the* pr(*se*ne(* of the I ‘o|t Uon(*se* - 
pe'dit ionary l''oi(*<* in k'raneo was »lue. What 
the* opposition was ma\ be* ^alhe*i*e*d from 
(he* wea*ds of Si*nheu* .\nse‘lmo de Aiulraele*, the* 
last Ministe*!* of I'dnanee' imde*r the* Miuiaie*hy, 
whei in a ne*w e*elition issue'd eady in IhlT e>f his 
weirk “I’ortuged l*]e*e)ne>mie*ee," e*\p|*e*sse*s the 
attituele* e>f his e lass with nededile* e le*arne*ss : — 

'I'Ik* I ’ort n^iie^i* tunriiiiir. ami allow I lii>in -•'! v rs to bn 
tod. . . . I'liblif o|iiiiion I- a fliniiora. 'I’lin 
e «o\ t'l'iimeot - do not .’Own'll a;>ain-i |>iililii’ opinion, but 
without a, wliM*li e \\oi-(‘. rin‘\ p,,vrni le IIk \ widi, 
iind not -oldiMu <)ii<«*l|\ coii'iaiN to tin- ui-ln- ol t be 
<’ouutr\. when with a lan- iiinii'i' tanilni;' ol it^. n-al 
liei'd^ It don-> Indreil expro-, i. > \\ ill. 'I’lll ^ lia . Iioiai -liowii 
now morn elc.irlx than i-Mr and e itll Iicihl; -hown. 

I II I'ort u^^al 1 Ik dnl not \m - h tin- war. but a ;-o \ mimrii I . 
without i-xe ii yiNiiip I xpl.iiiat ton to llic (•oiinlix, ordnii i' 
eair troops to tin* war, and tin- troop- wnil with <i 
pa-"ivrui*-- tlnit wio pitiablo, in tin- lunl I ol tin* nio t 
ab-^ol'jl«* and pi-iluip- iint \pi'i*t nd indifloroin’r lai I ln> 
part ot tin* public. At out -nh*, in in ijj blioiiri np Spam, 
when then- lia- been a Il-pieioii a- !•» ibe bleaeh o) 
n••utralll^. M- population, ilixnled beiwetn peac" and 
war, have at oiieo clearly made llieir will tell. H"ee 
not even the x'oiee ot liali- wa Inard. and bow pleat 
wa-. tile liatre«i of oni i n i ei'\ <n I nai in the war exei voiie 
know'-. l‘'roni t be norl li to tlio -onlli ol tlie eonntr\ 
itieTe were t bo-e* who eiilh’d it iii.idn . there weie 
(bo-e who <ai|h'd it ei'inio. tnit m win p< r-, that tie y 
inipbl not hi- beard. \\ Ia n we liaxe hail a piddle 
opinion it ha • been -o. 

'rhe*re' spoke olil I’orlupuil. Ibil t 1 h*s«* words, 
thnnph in the*ir hope*le*<s jH*ssimism truly ele piet- 
ing the at t it tide* ol a ;.M'*at jumI iidlue*nt ial elass, 
parlieulaily ainein;/ the* Morairehists e»l the* old 
schex)!, we*re* in ne» way true of the* p(*ople* as 
a w hede*. d'lte*y kne*w , ele spite* lack nf propH- 
gatala an<l uf pulitieal e‘dueHt ion, tin? nuil 
iiatieanil inte*re*sts whicli linke*el Peatugal wdtb 
the* Allie*''j. Hut the- adverse; current was 
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Htroii^, ai\cl Olio that gatherod strength with the 
oollapso of Russia and the <lisaster in Italy. 
'Phat among the Monarchists there were those 
who accepted intervention purely as a national 
j)?)licy, or doelarcMllj'^ out of loyalty to the 
Kuglish alliance and to the express orders of 
the ex-King ATaiuiel, does not alter the fact 
that the orfginal declaration on behalf of the 
AUi(\s was publicly made by the leaders of the 
Republic ; that the Portuguese Expeditionary 
(^>rps was 'organized and sent to Franco by 
the Republic ; and this to fight for the nation, 
the colonies and the Republic. The country, 
tired of repeated ineffective but none the less 


ilisastrous Monarchist incursions and risings, 
wished the question of the rigime definitely sot 
at rest. The Republic, staking upon it its own 
future and that of the nation, voluntarily 
declared for intervention as the surest waj^ to 
consolidate the Republic and thus win internal 
])eace. In ijlacing two divisions in France 
at the end of November, 1917, she realized* the 
greatest national effort of centuries, and earned 
the right to count upon the loyal suj:)port of the 
Allies. 

By his fleclaration in favour of the Allies in 
the Congress on August 7, 1914, the then Prime 
Minister, Dr. Bernardino Machado, united tlio 
Cliamb<*r. His Interventionist policy aimed at 
uniting the country. It ended by being accepted 
as the national policy. Before that acceptance 
it dividetl Republicans and Monarchists, the 
nation and ilio Chamber, and his very Cabinet . 
As in the etise of America, it was Germany 
herself who ultimately decided the victory of 
Inlerveationism. But meanwhile Portugal 
apfx»ared as halting between intervention, for 
which she was unprepared, and a strange 
nondescript stat(' of semi-neutrality, wliich 
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might lead anywhere and end anyhow. This 
apparent irulicision w^as natural and sympto- 
matic. The friends of the Allies were un- 
prepared for war, as were the Allies themselves. 
The friends of Germany tliroughout the Penin- 
sula pressed the advantages of “ neutrality.” 
“No neutrality ! ** \vas the meaning of the 
Prime Minister’s declaration on behalf of the 
Allies on August 7, 1914. But the advocates 
of a “ wait and see ” policy were many and 
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able. They had place in the Cabinet itself. 
At their head was Senhor Freire do Andrade, 
the Foreign Minister, supported by the 
Ministers for Marine and the Colonies. The 
Prime Minister, liovvever, was Interventionist, 
and he was supported by Ins .Minister for War, 
(General Pereira de E(?a. Intervention Wi\s the 
meaning of the mobilization ordered on 
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Oetolx'r 17 ; of the Military Mission which left 
Lisbon on October 18 to meet Lon I Kitehen<*r 
in London. Portugal’s belligerency was declared 
to Spain on October 19. That thijigs then w’out 
lit) further was <luo first to the Monarchist 
risings at Mafra and elsewhere on October 20, 
when certain of the troops broke barracks to 
the cry of “ Long livti the Monarchy ! Down 
with the War ! ” ; and, secondly, to the divisions 
fomented among the Republican parties in the 
Chamber. Of the three recognized parties — the 
Democrats, led by Dr. Affonso Costa ; the 
Evolutionists, under Dr. Antonio Jos<^') 
d’Almeida ; and the Unionists, liuder Dr. 
Brito Camacho — the first alone aj)peare<l to 
know its own mind. All were pro -Ally. The 
Democrats pressed for intervention. The 
Opposition — Evolutionists, Unionists and Inde- 
pendents in the Chamber, and Monarchists and 
Catholics in the country — ^agreed in ono thing : 
they hated the Democrats and sought to 
frustrate them. Active intervention was un- 
c(uestionably the meaning of the session of 
November 24, when on the return of the 
Military Mission the British invitation was 
publicly read : “ The British Oovemment, with 
profound gratitude, invites the Portuguese 
Government to contribute in fact as jointly 


stipulated between them with its military 
coopt*ration.’* (*‘ O Goveriio Ingk^z eonvid*)u 
com intranhavel reeonlieeiinento o Coverno 
Portuguez a eontribuir do facto eoiisoaute entro 
ainbos so esti[)ulass(^ com a sua eoopi'raviio 
militnr.”) The effort t lien made faileil. That 
this w’as not due to want of will on the part of 
the Prime AfinistiT or his ^linisti'r for War is 
jirovod by the deen'c mobilizing a division to bo 
ftirmod from elona'uts of the Ist and 7fli 
divisions, ]iublish('d on Novonib(‘r 25, and by 
the Army Ord<*r fixing in detail the composition 
of the Division, issiuMl on .Deeemlx'r 1. ^"et 
before tlie wet'k was oiiti th(» Cov(‘rnni»*nt had 
fallen, owing t«) thi' implaeability of the Opjio- 
sition with rt^gard to a colonial a{')pointnu'nt, 
and Dr. Ib’ito Camacho eniild w rite in his paper, 
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llm tjucta, for DocMMubor 10 : “If 1Ih‘iv imd uo( 
Immwi ill tlio Mifiislry for Foroi^ii Affairs a man 
HiK^h as SiMilior Fnari* d’Andradis tiu* maua^ors 
for war (os omprozarios da gucrra) would 
hav(3 fully roalizod thoir plans." Ooinbatod 
rohuitU^ssly by tlio otiior parties, tlu' Ooinocrats 
<*ontinufd to ])laoo intcrvoni ion to Mio foro. 
Tlio parlianaaitary Opposition fAoIutn)nists, 
Unionists, and tlu? Indrpondonts It'd by 
Mat'hado Santos -rofust'd to IkmhI anything 
boyond tlio intornal (piostion ; that of tho 
oorninji: (haioral Klootion. Honoo n\sultod the 
Hf rango an<l apparently undoeided course kept 
by the nation througliout 1014, 1015, and until 
the (lerman (h*elaration of war on Mareh 0, 
lOlt). 'riius PortugaTs aeti\'e part iei pat ion in 
th(' war in Franee was the outeome of the 
Democrat policy put forward by Dr. Alfonso 
Costa and Dr. August o Stniri's, and supported 
by Dr. Bernardino M ichado in .lanuary, 1915. Ft 
was then stopped through tlio personal action of 
tho President, Dr. Manuel d’Arriaga, in his 
appointment of (Jeneral Pimentti <le Castro. In 
this ap[)ointment he was at that time supported 
by the whole Opposition — >the Kvolutionists, 
Unionists and Independents in the Parliament, 
and in tho country by the Monarchists, Clericals 
and all the 'rt^act ionary elements, who feared 


tho establishment of the Democrats pt'rma- 
nently in power shoidd they prove succ(‘ssful in 
the coming (hauTal Kl('(‘lion and in their 
pro-war policy. The Hi'volution of May 14, 
P.Mo. was the natural recoil against the personal 
tiction of the President and liis supporters, in 
view of the obvious preponderance actpiiri'd by 
the extriunists of the Bight, who clearly aimed 
not alr)ne at eheekmating their Democrat 
rivals, but at crushing th(*m absolutely as a 
political force, [ireliminary to the subv'crsion of 
the Kepublic. The DeuKierats were restored to 
power by the* Kevolution of May 14, and with 
t int power consolidated by their victory at the 
polls on dune Id had at once begun to press 
forward prep.arations for the realization of their 
Interventionist iiolicy. This was delayed until 
the autumn in consequence of an almost fatal 
accident to their chief. Dr. Alfonso Costa, on 
.Filly d. Only at the end of Novemljer— the 
29tli -was he well enough again to take oftico. 
Ilis re-tnilry on oilier coincided with a crisis in 
the war. Through the autumn of 1915 Ger- 
many was preparing for lier great effOTt to 
meet the Allied attack in the spring by the 
starving out of England. Britain’s response 
was the prompt mobilization of the mercantile 
mnri n' of tlio world. Dr. Affonso Costa had 
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rt'tuniod to jxiwor on \ovo!nl>*r 29. On 
February 17, 1916, a request was presnitcd 
in the name of His Hritaunie Majesty’s (lovorn- 
inent and of the Alliance “ for the n'quisition 
of all the enemy’s ships lying in Portuguese 
ports.” The step was not unexp(‘ct(‘(l. Tht‘ 
Monarchist and (\>loiiial Press luid for weeks 
been devoting special atltnitiori to this malt*‘r 
of the (Jerman ships and its relation to transport 
and to the immediate and future laeds of lh<‘ 
nation. It had be(*n sought, to provt^ that 
(ItTinany was Portugal’s best eustoiner; that, 
all idea of the national de\'elopm(‘nt of (he ports 
was illusory ; and that the appropriation or 
exploitation of the unutilized shipping in the 
harbours could but involvt^ the country in 
useless and ruinous responsibility. On Feb- 
ruary 23 possession was taken of th(‘ shijis. On 
February 2(i Italy took similar action. On 
March 9 came the final (hu-inan reply. It was 
war. 

The response of the Portiigiavsc ( hjvtanineiil 
was prompt. Tin* same (jay Oongie'^s was 
summoned. Any fiiuuu ial ei isis was pjov id<‘d 
against by (he issu(‘ of 2,.')(U> contos in no(»‘s. 
Next day (‘ongr(‘ss iiu‘t, the (h‘rman Note 
was read, and tlu‘ (loveriiinent presented it.s 
n'signation, thus iVicilitating (he formation 
of a new national .Ministry to meet the new 
situation. Dr. Heruanlino Machado was now 
the President. It was his wish that the new' 


(hwenimeiit should lie in the amplest sense 
national, including all the Republican parties, 
and repre.v.cn(atives of both Monarehists and 
(aiholic.s. in this 1 m‘ failed. That failure 
was not the fault of l)i. AfTouso Oo.sta .)r the 
l)emo<-rats. 'I'lie ( lovermnent which assuna'd 
(h(' weight ot till' war was Rt‘pubhcan through- 
out. It WHS foniuMl l)y a <«mlition of tin* 
Kxolutionist and DiMiuKM'at ic parties. (\)sta 
made way for l)i. Antonio .loso (IWhiKada. as 
Prime .MinishT. More than this, he himself 
took olhce undei* his old rival, as Ministiu- 
of 1 inaiKM'. while ot hei (>( his c*i|leagiii*s 
occupied responsiblo positions in the Cabinet. 
Dr. Hrito Camacho held aloof, as di<l Machailo 
Santos and the I ndepianlent s. 

'I'he new (iovermnent of “ Cnioii Sagrada. ' 
took olhce on March I I9|l>. If lasted 
until April 29, 1917. jS'o ( iovtu'niiH'nt. in 

Portugal s long hisinr_\' was mon* noteworthy, 
lor it was under this Covernment that Portu- 
gal s actual participation in the war in France 
was ('fl<*e((‘d. 'This was dia^ to t he ri'coneiliat ion 
and c<j.op(*rat ion of the two Repnhiican leaders, 
Dr. Antonio .lose (I'.AImeida and Dr. Alfonso 
Costa. That reconciliation was tin* work of 
Presidi'iit lk‘rnardino .Machado. Without it 
Portugal's intervent iiai W(aild ha\ i‘ Ihm'ii im- 
possible. Cn'at efforts were mad(‘ to preMait. 
it. What it meant in the way of personal 
abn(‘ga.lion may be gathered trom tiu' fact. 
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recorded ))y TVesicU^nt Arriaga in his book, “ Xa 
IViineira PrcHideneia da Republica FVirtiigeza ” 
(pp. 88-8!)), that when he, wishful to effect a 
general leeoueiliat ion of the parties, projected 
a barifpu't to he held in tlie palace at BeliMii, 
at which the leaders should puhliclj’' nn*et, 
“ Our elTorts failed, to our great regret, in 
face of the unflinching n^sLstanctj of tlie 
Kvolutionist leader, who, swayed by fu*rsonal 



[Ittnoliil. 

1)H. ANTONIO JOSft D’Al.MEIDA, 


Prime Minister of the “ Union Saffrada/’ 1916-1*)17. 

<lignity aial a praU» iiuhvidually justifialde, 
icfiised ti) sit at the saiia* tal)le with the 
l)<*inoer>it ie leader, t^ven though it were Mie 
table of tin' (Mhef of State.” And Ih'csident 
Arriaira was the elosi* p<*rsonaI friend <»f Dr. 
Aliiaa'da, who had originally nominated iiim 
for tln^ Presidency, Where Presi<lent Arriaga 
failed, l*n‘.sideiil Machado siicecf'ded. Dr. 
Almeitia, though bitterly attacked by all fh«‘ 
eiuMuies of Intervention, n*inaiued through 
many hard and critical months loyal to the 
** Union Sagrada." d’liat, with all which it tlien 
meant, and must mean for lN»rtugal, was testi- 
inony to the I'rt'siilcnt 's success in that most 
ditlieiilt of aits the art of p(*aee-m«iking, 

'Plu' Democratic (Jovernment resigned on 
March 10. 'Die “ ITnioii Sagiada ” Ministry 
took otlice on the lotli. d’he five days which 
intl'rvem'd bore evidcMici* to (%>sta’s prompt 
decision. On the 12th three most important 
jneasuri's were pas^^cd. The fii*st conferred 
upon the (Jovernment fidl pow'ors for ensuring 
the national d('fenct\ The secoiiil sanctioned 
spi'cial action with regard to (he Press. The 
third authorized the mobilization of such 
industries as might be required for purposes 


of national defence. On the 13th “A.D.C.,” 
the able pro-Ciernmn Spanish daily, which had 
circulated largely throughout Portugal, par- 
ticularly since the outbrt‘ak of the war, was 
prohibited. On the 14th authorization for 
the mobilization of all shipping was published. 
On th(‘ lotli diplomatic relations with Au.stria 
ceased. On the Kith the iww Ministry nuule 
its lirst ap|>earanee in J*ar]iament, and tw'o 
new posts were aimouneed -a Ministry for 
l,.al)onr, and aiuither for Supplies and Social 
Measures. The initial stagi' of Portugal's 
war was at an end. Xow' came tlie preparation 
for aetual intervention. 

The first Portuguese blood slied in the* war 
was slu‘d in Africa. Krom tlie first it was 
t‘vidc‘nt tliat wdiatciver might be the attitude 
assumed liy the nation with regaril to the 
Kiiropeaii war, tension in Africa was inevitahk*. 
J^irtngal's possession of great colonies, Mozam- 
bique on the cast and Angola on the west, with 
frontiers adjoining those of (Jerman Kast and 
South West Africa, naidcrcd this certain. 'Phe 
ti^rritories an' immeiisi‘. 4'heir nccnpatioii was 
but partial. ( h*rman action had been persistent. 
<hiring re(*ent years on both coasts. The 
garrisoning and defence of these extendeil 
frontiers, in (liflieult and nndevi'Ioped lands, 
imposed vast resj)onsibiliti(\s upon the nation, 
'riiere w'ere also native I'isings in Portuguese 
(rm'iu‘a, a small colony surroiiiid(‘d laiuhvard 
by French territory, due, to some (‘xtont, to 
( Jerman intrigue. 

Ill Cluijiter (■XLIX'^ the dispatcli of the first 
colonial ex[)editioiis was noted. On August 17, 
]!)14, just ten days after Portugal’s declaration 
of loyalty to tlii' British Alliance, (he Minister 
for tlie Colonies ri'ipiired of the Mini.ster for 
AV’ar troojis for (‘xpeditions to be sent to both 
Mozamhiipu* and Angola. On September HI 
and 11 these sailed, iimler the eoinmamls of 
Ma.s.sano de Amorim and Col. Alves Ko(;'adas. 
The full history of these and the subsequent 
African ex|^Hlitions remains difiicnlt to writi' 
with anything like coTnplotene.s.s. Extracts 
from the uflicial reports were oftc'ii published 
ratluT for party purposes than in order to 
give a clear and dispassionate account of what 
Portugal’s African war hiwl been. Its main 
outlines, however, may be indicated with 
tolerable clearness. 

AH the facts point to the German plans for 
tht' tlomination of Ccnitral Africa as having 
been cast on a grand scale, aiming at insuring 
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hur tho absoluto ma'^tery of tlu* centre of the 
continent, with tlie coinniand of vast stretches 
of the coast both oast and west. Tlu'se plans 
aimed at tlio domination, if not the absorption, 
of much of Belgian and rortuguesi' Africa. 
VVhilt^ the realization of these wide schem(‘s 
depended upon (lermany’s success or failure 
in Kurope thert^ is clear evidence of the original 
intention of the tlermans in Africa to invade 
tho Portuguese territories on their t'astern and 
western frontiers. The (h*rman n'pulsc on tiu* 


tuque, upuii tlu‘ l)ouu(ltirii'>, nf (!»,' ivi* (heiitiv^ 

of war. 

The lbou;;la t.f thi‘ I’oO (Miv«Miwneut, as ifc 

Would l»t» that ot all p»\ i-iiuiu’iit s lu ■similar comlil ion*., 

• •veil iimoiu: neutrals, wa-. that of provoiitiiux uny throat 
to (ho tlofouoo of our lorritorw^. n«i( Iom^ hofora 

<he fuels olcarly proved that s.ieh a thought ohe\ed u> 
unfoutided tear, hut wa-. rather a wim' preeaulioii full/ 
ju^titieil hv the a^ 4 r>*SNi\i» (ieriiiaii temper. Only 
19 tla_N » had pas'.nl from Oerjuany*'. (>ntrau<‘e mi war • 
vith (Ireaf Ifiitam when on .\iuu'.t IhU. in regions 
far from the field of battle iii i'iiirope, where the results 
it the war will he deeidi'd, a l’ortu>/uese iaiti> 0 '<t in l*’ast. 
Afriea. in ilu* nortfi ot ilu' i-olony of Mo/.amhi(|ue and 
oil (he troiiher ot tlu' (lerman I'olony, the outpo-ii <if 
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Mtiniti converted this intended action into out' 
of frontier skirmish(’s or raitls, aim(‘d rath(*r, 
as it would seem, at diverting Portugal from 
participation in Fhiropt' than at definite con- 
quest. IndtMMl, it is interesting to observer how 
clft.st^ly (h‘rmany’s action in Africa would se^an 
to follow the ductiiations in Portugal’s internal 
l)olitics and those of the European militaryfront. 

What idea did the dispatch of thc.se first 
Portuguese expeditions to Africa obey ? The 
reply is to be found in tht^ ( Jov^ernmental 

Rt‘port with regard to the Intervention of 
Portugal in the War,” publishetl in January, 
1917, at the time of the dispatch of the first 
Portuguese contingents to France. It is there 
stated : 

Our troops left fin 1914 for Afrioa* to reinforce tho 
nvilicary garrisons of our colonie.^^ of Angola and Muzarn* 


N’avma, wa- f ^l•a.^•h^•I•(Ul■^l \ at t lu lvcd al duyhn-ak l*y a 
(Irrman foiw, ciuiipd'.i'il ot •-••pov > aiul a muuhi'r ot 
ariiMMl Mat ivr-, 

'I’hv rhiff ot the oiilpU't Mir[)ria‘d III hi'< hrd, was 
shot on h'uviiig hi- room, awaUnn-d hy *lu' noi-.«‘ ot tho 
attack, the Miiall u*‘iri-fMi ahaic c-capiny the ,-amc fat i 
hy llij/lit to the wood-, in \ icw ot the .-milliic-- of (lic;r 
lUimhcr- when cianpan-d with tln ir .i--iiilnut-. 

'I'hc (Jcrmui" ctitci’cd the outpo-t. takm,.' po^-e-^nm 
of all the oh|eet-. of v.iliie lli-y toiind there, and I he i 
setliii^i life to It. ti- tli**y ilnl aho m the ea-e ot tlm fmt i 
adioimuK. ami m that ot a -mail iilla^'e m-ar. All wer.j 
iMirnt . 

Thus the lir-t Portu^oieo- hlood wa- het|, lieiug .h<-.l 
hy the (Jeriuaii- without I’oflii/al’- haiiiiu shown any 
ho-1 iht y lot heiM. 

The fi. ■rmaii- eontimieil m I'ort ii/iie-e territory, 
earryin;? on tla-ir l»n -i in* - -e Iivmi/ at their ea-e, alike 
in the metropoli , the i-laml- and the eolonie-, without 
iinv one lrout»line *>r mole-fm^' tliem 

V%TV soon, however, it wa.-! re<-ojjrni/eiI (hat the attae|< 
upon the oiitpo-t of .ViiMiia was effeeteil in ohedieneo 
to a plan de-timd to he put into eXi*eution at oneo 
should a eontlief he e-tiitih-heil between Oernmny um\ 
Portugal or K/igland, 1‘ortugal being allied to England. 


MAP TO ILLUSTRATE PORTUGUESE OPERATIONS IN EAST AFRICA IN 1916. 


sec 
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It !!» unbelievable that a «5inall number of GerinaiH 
should take such a grave initiative withoiit the least 
hostility upon the part of their neighbours, wi‘re it not 
certain that the invasion of our colonies formed part of 
their GovernmesiitV plan of conquest. 

The attacking party possessed photographs of the welU 
at Navinn. These they had obtained beforehand, this 
not being dithenlt as they thiai presented themselv<*s 
as friends, although at that time having ]>lanned this 
treacherous massacre. Tin* war having broken, they 
planiUMl the invasion of our coionii's. This same idea 
was further manifested a little later in the f(»rays nnnle 
at Xnnlila and Cuangar. While unable t«) earry on* 
their aims, their intention was clearly marked, proving 
hat wonlil he the fate of tinr colonii’s should it ehani* ' 
that victory should crown tlu* ilesigtis of Imperialist 
tiormany. l\)rtnguesc bloo<l was sIuhI before (Sennan. 
’The melht>ds they employed in Africa, without onr having 
injure<l th('in, were the very satne as those of whudi ihev 
inad(' use in l*'nrop(' : the anibu'^b, trea<’h«*ry, slangliler. 
Iiurning an<l n)hb(’iry. 'I'he att«‘tnptc<l incursion was 
iiMU‘we»l on October Itt on the frontier <»f Angola, at 
Xaulila, when^ Corporal Sereno ri’fus<*d t») consent 
to its n'ali'/ation with inip\niity. In r(‘Vciigi* some day" 
later, tin* IJbth of tlu' month, th(>y atta(‘ked the fortn^s^ 
of (hningar })y s\irprisr, in the <lea<l of night, showing the 
same savagery. As at Navina they entensl the fort 
and ina.ssaered the garrison, only one eorporal and two 
native s^jUbi'i’s escaping, ha\ing snccecdi'd in hiding 
t luMiiselves. A merchant who was in the fort was also 
killed by t he (ha'iuans. lieutenant Machado was <lragg ‘d 
from his room by a cord tied round bis lua U. When lie 
Ix'gged that they would kill liim rather than torture 
him, he was hayoneleil. I,.ieutenaiit Dnrao was in hi" 
nightshirt when killed, having been roused from s|e<‘p 
by the noise of the attack. 'Pile same fate hcfc*ll a ser- 
geant and a nninlxT of wdiite an<l native sokliei-s. 

At the same tune, from the ether side of the riv t 
I Kiincnel, tin* was opemxl upon ibf'po'ition from a quick 
fir'-r, wliil(‘ i‘ is t«» be noted that i f<‘w days licfoie 
I’ortugnese and (i<*i‘mans laid met at breakfast, when it 
bad been airangcd th»'t dm* iioti<c should be given in 
(•’SC they rceeivi'd orders to open hostilities. 

As at Na\ina. the (}»*nnans took all there was m the 
fort, including the belongings of (h<* murdered merchant, 
riicy then ordered the natives who aeeompani(*d them 
to ra/.e the fort, wdule they proceeded on their work ol 
destniction. 

•Marching through the I’ortngucse territory they pul 
all to fire and sword. 'I’lie station of Ituiija wus attacked, 
that of Sambio burnt ; the station of Durico destroyed, 
being at tacked with tw'o <jniek firers : that ot Mukosto 
taken and destroyed, tin* soldiers b-ing made prisoners, 
though later they siieeecck'd in eseapieg with the excep- 
tion of two. If they failed to attack (Uianaval, it wa- 
but that there the garris«jn was in a position to resist 
them. 

These are the actual facts demoiistralive of the hos 
tility of the (eTinans from the b<*girming of the Kuropeau 
War. 

It wa.s rts a prfoaiitioji against tlm.m* noigli 
hours that tlio first l^)rt^^g^l♦^s^* fxpeditions 
were fitted out. Although roinforeed by 
further troops from tin? inetropoli.s it is <‘vid(*nl 
that the original ti.xpeditions not upon a 

large enough scale, or suflicieiitly provided, to 
meet the German forces opposetl to tlmm in 
Gennan South-West Africa. This explains 
thr? Portuguese reverse at Xaulila, t)n 
December 18 , 1914 . On the (ieniian side 
that attack would seem to have been aimed 
rather at forcing the Portuguese Government 


to div’crt its c'ffort.s and attention to Africa in 
place of Kurope than olx'ying any distinet 
.selieim* of attaek."^ Gernmiiy understood per- 
fectly utdl, onct' she bail h(‘(*n <*heelv<'d upon 
the .Mariu', that th»* fate of the war, and Afriea 
with it. would he sidtled in bhirt>pe. Xo 
numh(*r of local .Vtrican sucei’.s.scs could .sa-X'C 
her colonics once sin* was h(*aten in Flainh'i’s. 
Jso, too. with Portugal, her w bob' elYort flung 
into the war in Africa could not avail l 4 *r 
against (i(*nnany had the Kuropean W’esterii 
front tail(*d to n‘sisr tlie Gennan attai’k. 'I’he 
crux of tin' war was llicn*. (Icrinanv mider- 
stood that, and played a wait ing gann' inihe 
liopi* of winning iu Frain*e. When INirlngal’s 
leaders rcsolnfcly soiighl to fling c\cry UMvil- 
ahle oiinci* of tin* nation's inilitai'y weight into 
the contest on the Frciwh front, when* that, 
weight, might most tell, who shall say that 
they w('re w rong ? 

If in Angola lln* results obtained were liai'diy 
eomnu'iisurate willi tiu' elTorts iinule. «*ithc?* in 
the organi/.at ion ol lln* cxpt'dilion or in ils 
conduct, the icason would appeal* to hi' that 
woist of c\ ils to conti'ud witli in military 
alTaiis — dividi'd counsels at lioiiie, this )>cing 
directly due to tin* political war niaintained 
without ceasing again.'-'t the ( !o\'eriiincnt . 
'^riiis wai' aimed at pn*v(*nting by whati'ver 
means thi' i(‘ali/,at ion of the policy of inferwen- 
f ion in iMiropc. 'I'lii^ - 1 In* dot ci ininat ion of tin* 
ad\i)cati‘s of inter\ I’ut ion f?om xcry early in 
the w'ar was cl'loetod only in January, 1917 • 
after noarly JO months of war. 'That it was 
clYrctcd then, after repeated governmental 
erises, militnrv lisings anil I hw’ohil ion, was 
ti'st imony to the iiiui (li*terminat ion, [)ersi*-.tenc(* 
and ilopgedness ot t he :ilhcs ot tin' .Allii's. I'hat 
it was di'layeij so long and so repeatedly was 
due to the ability, ingenuity, and dctcrmimit ion 
of t he enemies of int«*r\'(‘nl ion, aided as tln-y un- 
• [iiest ionahly were by all t lio.se w hose* syinpa! hie^ 
were with tin' (’entral Powirs, if nol directly 
against flic .Vllies. 

In .Mozamhifjue things passed with tlu^ first 
1911 expedition less e\i*ntfully than with that 
to .Angola. J’liis cxjiedition was eomfio.sed of 
the Itli battery of mountain artillery, the 
Ith situadroM of the Kith eavulry, llie Jrd 
tiattalion of thi' loth intent ry, and ('ligiueeririg. 
medical and a- Iministrative stafT, in all 1,527 
men, with J22 liorses. It was landed at Ik)rt 

♦ Dr. S**it/., tliH guvernnr of Gorman South-Wo.'*t 
Afriea, iill«-k*«-‘l that th«5 rortnmie*(i* wore the aggrosnorK, 
but no .'^ullicient oNiJeufo wa*^ forlhroining in support of 
t his nllf^atiun. 
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Arij<*lia (a .stjaport about midway between the 
island nf Mozambique and the .southern frontier 
of (lerman Kast Afriea), and tlu^re it remained 
till relievc'd in J9I5 by an additional foreo of 
1,54.*^ men undf^r r^iout.-0>l. Moura Mende.s. 
I'liis first foree, as is stated in an important 
s(*i*ies of articles publislusl by Jaeut.-CV)l. F"]. 
Harbosa, in the UerisUi MilUar^ “ had no well- 
d(4ined missir)n, beinK alone oeeiipied in the 
garrisoning of certain points of tla^ frontier in 
tlif^ north of tla^ proviner* of Alozambicjiie.’* 
While, referring to tlu^ action on botli fronts - 
in Angola and Mo'/arnbiepa^ he W’rjf<‘s : “ 'rhe 
military opcu’ations laive b<M*n limitesi, cai the 
part of tlu> (Jerma-ns, to isolated attacks upon 
t)i(‘ p<»sitions est ablish»*d, \n hieh have* ]H*<*n 
always repelletl, wt?, on our side, having invacksl 
their t(*rritory, this giving ris<‘ to flic important 
attack upon New ala, from which plac<‘ we were 
obliged to retire.” .'Vftt^r st at ing, ” Jt is a pity 
that the laurels gathered and tin* r(‘sulls 
obtaiiii'd did not in fact. eoriu'spoFid to t h(‘ 
effort ma<le ”... lie adds : “'To the eounfry 
tlu‘ truth is owing, but- for this \-ery nsisiai it 
shoiihl b(* stated that in Portugal for do/.(*ns of 
years twerything eonneeted with the national 
<k‘fenee and with pn‘paration f(a’ war had been 
neglci'ted, and that, in these <*ir(*mnsta.nees, to 
seial to Afriea troops from th(* metrofxilis 


amounting to an effective force of some 30,000 
men, a thing that w^o had never done, was no 
easy task, and could not fail to exhibit defici- 
encies in execution. This, whieli would be 
much in normal times, attained the limits of 
impo.ssibility in an oeeasioii in whieli war 
involv'cd almost all Kurope, I'xtending its 
tentaek^s into America, Afriea and Asia.” Au<l 
after detailing sonu* of the many diilieult ies 
encountered iu the* way of fitting (»ut and 
securing the* trans]>r>rt h»r the expeditions, he 
adds : ” All the errors and d»*fieienei»*s if su<*h 

then* bi* -*that may be pointed out in tla* 
organization and pr(*[)arat ion of the I'xpedition- 
ary forec‘s must bi* judged onl\' in t h<* light of 
tin* absolute wiuit of prt*paration of our army 
for tla* war, tla* Jac*k of financ'ial resoure(*s, 
and furtla*!- the lina* lost in defining oui 
position in face ot tla* Kuropean wai'. If in 
August, MMl. wlu‘n the first (k*ta(‘hiuent 
uialt*!* tla* command i>f the l>ra\'i office!- 
Massano (k* Amorim was organized, the objee- 
ti\'(* to lx* sought in -Vfriea had be<*ii mark(*d 
out, and from that time the (*\peditions had 
lH*«‘n organized with preeisioti, na*thod aial 
order, 1. am certain that notwithstanding ail 
tla* obstacles to la* ovi*r<*ome w<* should ha\'e 
<*ut a fine /igur(* in Mozambitjia*. Ihit tio ; such 
was not tla* cas(*, and when our int (*rnal iona I 
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ill oT the Wiir uns <|rfinr<l nm- 

\\«rr not conlcnt to ro-oprrafo in At’iicii with 
Mir old Ally, ami l)c‘yofid this rosoKcd upon 
tlu* parti(‘ipat ion <»t Portnjzal in 1 l\r l*!nri>p<*an 
I h<-atr<* nt’ war." 

Idiis attitndo was natMrall\ that takiii up 
hy many in l/ortnpil, inor<‘ particularly in 
military and ('olonial <*irclcs. riu' ctlort for 
a nation no larger in population than (Ji’catn 
London to maintain a protraclt'd war upon 
two sides of vSoiitli Africa, in lar^i»*I\ un 
oc cupied lanrls, and upon such inm n‘n>.t‘ f n ml ", 
could not hut he ;j:r('at. I>ehind th^^^ !a\ d<*ep 
implanted in the s[>irit of hot h colonials and 
many nf the military statT a rooted Iwlic'f in tin* 
in\'iiu*ihility oi the (’I'titral l‘'anpircs. 'The 
colonial war was non-committal. The occupa- 
tion and jrari'isoninj4 of t h(‘ front meant colonial 
de\’c*|opin(*nf , c*vcmi (Jermany c'ould ohj<M*t. 

t»> this Species of “ dehmcc- of ikmiI ra lit \ 
Aho\'e all, it had the adsantat'e of jiuttm^ off 
tile ‘ ('vil day ” involved in a cl«*ar life or 
di‘ath dc'cision foj- the Allies or foi tin* 
\ictors, })e tliey wliom they mijilit. There at 
the imek of cmdlf 'ss discussions iind parl\ 
skirinislie.s lay the real roots of oppo.'.it ion to 
lV>rtiigars inter\ ention. .Ml who know inti- 
mately the eoriditions in Portiij^al duriii^i tlie^c 
long critical months of tlu* war while the f»»t« 


of the NNorld Iiuiil: m sUspen>,<‘ as |«a lone 

months it uim |ui‘^l lonahlx huii!.’ m uspeiise, 
upon t h(‘ holdme ot that heroic l''rane()d hit ish 
line in l^'t'aia e and Klanders know |»nw power- 
ful was iht' helnl, e^pceiallx in eolnnial and 
ar’n\ circles, in the possihilit\. or e\c n proha- 
hilit\', of (lermanv s ultimate triumph. ()nl\ 
tiurse who know that can trul\ e-tunate the 
ohstmate courage which llun^' .isidr the e\cr 
tcmiptini/ pohe\ ot “ wait .uid sci-, and re 
hitc|\ ."taked popularitv, part\. and national 
existcnc'c itself upon int er\ 'nt ion . 

The Second iOxpedition ti» Mn/a.mht(|uo 
consisted of: tiie .'ah mountain hatter\, the 
Itli s<|uadron of the .*kd c'a\'alr\, tlu* .‘Ird 
hattalion of the 2l"t infanliw, flu* 2nd hatler\ 
of the 7th ^roiip of puick hrers, witli en^inec r- 
i n^, med ic'a I and ad m i n ist ra 1 1 \ e h »r<‘es ; a I ot . 1 1 
of l.al.’i, t ho lie 1 1 without hoIXC". 

Ln'Ut. f'ol. IJarhosa. sa\- : I he 1 x pcfht i« >n 

ot Ihl."! left aho willuMit lia\inL" luen eritrustid 
with a.ny definife mission. We wen* then 
in t }je time m \\ liicli 01 ir sit uat ion was nchii- 
loiis,' and III which now i»ur neutrality was 
aflirnu'd, no\' it wa- stated that, d not hclli- 
ejTC'fit, we wire at lea-l open!\' upon the side' 
of fMjr old all\- fa)i:land. 'rims the months 
piis.sc*d until .March, 111 Hi, w lu*n entering 
op<‘nlv on war, the ( jo\ <*rnm<‘nt decidt'd to 
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I'RESIDHNT MACHADO VISITING THE CAS TEE OF HAM, ON THE SOMME 
Accompunied by President Poincare and General Franchet d’l sperey. 


i»|) a uttiludn in Afrif*a. co- 

o|M*riitiiig Nvitli our alli(‘s in the r'ainpai^ti 
undc'rtakcn n-piinst (ho (Jorinaii oniony in 
hki.s(. Africa. In April, tlicn* was ( hus ini ' 

t iatcd t he organizat ion of t he un^at (*xp(‘dition.” 

A second <*xpedi(ion hud h<*en disfiatehed 
to Angola l>y ( h<* Democrat ^ov(*r!iinent of 
Serdior Xh'etor Hujj:o A/evedo (^)U(iidio <»ii 
Ja-miary IDI.'). 

(h*nc‘ral Pimeiita d»* (bistro, on assumiiifi: 
ns dictator at the ins(an(*c of IVcsidcnt 
Ai’ria^a., on January MHo, laid also at 

oni'c dispat idu'il further forces to Angola, 
({('ucral l’(‘r<*ira <lo bk/a, the acti\<* Inter- 
N'cntionisl NN'ar Minister under Dr. Ik'rnardino 
Mai’hado, hein^ sent on March a, to command 
(here. On .Iul\' It), (h*rman Sout Ji-W'est 
Africa was surrtmdercd to tlu‘ Dritish, under 
(Icru'ral Hot ha, this saint* day Oajitain Koh. tic 
^^ira.n^hl htdii^ killed in a combat at (^iii((‘\'i\ 
in Aujjohi. All tlanjj:er tt» (lie Portumit'st* 
p!)ss('ssit>ns in bkist .Vfi’ica \4as ntiw <i\'cr, anti 
on Nt)vt*inbt*r 7 (Jt'iit'ral Pert*ira tit* Kt,*a rt*acht*tl 
Lisbtm, rt't liming on bt>ai*d (lit* .Amhaca. 

Arouiitl (he preparations, conduct anti com- 
mand of tht* third "" gri*a.t " t*xpt'tlitit)n bitter 
contrt)Vt*rsy ragetl. tt was the work of the 
** Ihiion Sa gratia " ( ^o^'t'rnlnt'nt, tht* go\'t*rn- 
nu'iit for met I in March, 11)10, in responst* to 
tht* Oerman tlechinititai of war, at a time when 
tht* tlifht'ulties tti be facet! in the contliict tif a 
t*ampaigii at the further sitle of Africa were 
t'normously increased by the spc*cial vigour of 
tht* Oermaii submarine campaign. 


Tht* t‘xpi‘tlit ion ctinsislcd of a (h'ut'ral Staff, 
a mixt'tl company t)f cngint*t*rs, tht* 1st, iZiul 
and Ith mountain battt‘rit*s : thrt*t^ batttdions 
t»f infantry from rt*gim(‘nts 2J, 24, anti 2S : 
thi'ct* batlt*rit's of tpiitk-tirta^s from grtiiips 
4, 5, anti H; fogetht*!* with nu*dical, atlminis- 
(nitix't* anti transf>ort st‘rvic(‘s, forming a. total 
of 4,042 mt*n, 1,J7S horst*s, and 1 at) vt‘hiclt*s. 
Prt'viousl\' (h(*rc liad bt*t*n sent tint rt‘inforce- 
mciits for tht* stjuatlrou of Jrd cavalry loal 
thrt't* stations for wircit'ss tclt*graphy tt)gt*tht‘r 
with t*ngint'ers anti stalf. d'ht* txpetiition 
sailt'd t»n May 21), .Tunc ‘T, .Tune 27, .July .4, atnl 
.July 8. On .luly a (it‘nt*ral fh'i rt*}icht‘tl I^ilma, 
jintl assumed ci>mmantl. Palma, situatt*tl on 
Tiingwc Ray and nt'ar tin* t*stuary of (Ic* 
Ho\ tuna rivt*r, was dost* to the' (h*r 
man front it*r, anti hat I bt*t*u aptly chost*n 
as tht* lit'titly uarters t)f (lie t*xpcditionar\' 
fort*t*. 

J'hret* princijial epistnles rnarketl the Kast 
.African campaign tif IDIO : the re-occupation 
t)f Kionga, the passage of tlie Rixer Rovuma, 
anti tin* (‘a])ture anti subst*quent retirt'inent 
from Xt'Wiilii. 

Jdiis eam])aign aimetl at co-operating with 
the Rritish forces in the contpiest of (icrinan 
Rast Africa. Tnft>rma(ion obtainctl as to tin* 
strength of the Oerman forces on tht^ Rovuma 
gave these as consisting of : 

Kiiropoan troops, witli 80 cannon anti 100 

cpii<*k-(irt*rs ... ... ... ... ... 2.000 

A-'kari'. ... ... ... ... ... 20,00<» 

Total strength ... ... ... ... 22.000 
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The Porttigwese forces wore i>stiiuatc<l to con- 
sist of ; 


Forces from the Expedition of 101.1 

Kxpeditifwi of 1916 

'I’wo eoinpanies of whites 

Ri’publifiun (luard 

Three native territorial trin)|)': ... 

Ten companies of natiws 


l.tHM) Tiu n 
l.iiOn white's 
206 ,, 

:ioo 

2,100 


A total of 


8.710 


The fir.st ebjeetive of the Port forei's 

was tlie reeaplurt* of Kioiigo. Kionpi or 
Quionga is a triangtilor stivteii of territory 
b<‘lwe€^n the inoutli of the Ki\er Koxiimo a.inl 
(%i|)e Delgado, whieh forms the northern horn 
of Tiingwt' iiay. This territory, origiimIK' 
l\)rt ugne.se, (ha’inany had takfoi ]>o.ssession 
of ill IS1)4, tints esttiblishing herself upon 
both banks of the ri\<‘r mouth, on llo* north 
.side of w|||€h sla* had (‘reettMl a faelor\*. 
The origimil Portuguese [>lan tiina'd at tlie 
coinpie.sl. of th(‘ territor\' on tin* north bank 
.md th<‘ subsiMpaait oeeiipation of Lindi an<l 
Mikindani on the eoast, as bases for the 
petnd rat ion of the inti'rior. Kionga was 
a.ba.mlon('<| \yy the (lermans, the Portuguese 
re-oeeupying tlu' |)osition on April Ml, ItlH). 
Stations wen' esta,blished at Xamaea, Xanii' 
ranga, X’^amoto, N aehimainoea and Xhiea on 
t)i(* south(‘rn bank of the Koxuma and prepa- 
rations erimnuoKH'd for the passage as in'ai* 


a, > might ht* to tlu* river mouth. At the time 
t lere wen* iu> Pritish troops in this, tlu* south- 
eastern, part ot (Jei’inan Past Afriea, and the 
eiu'iny de(‘ided to take the offeiisixe bt'fore tlu* 
main (‘xpi'dit ion undc*r (h‘neral tul ari‘i\ t*d. 

Xanuito was attaeki'd, April 2;{, by (Jerman 
lore<*s with ti\i' mai'hine-gnns. 'Tlu* attai’k 
lastt*d from day break until half past l«*n, w lu'n 
the enemy drew* ott with the In.-^s ol one of tlu*ir 
guns. The I’ortuguese further se<*un‘d a 
c*<*n\o\ id provisinns whieh it had been sought 
to pass under eo\ei* «tt the attai'k. On MaN’ S 
another attaek >\as made, upon Xhi<*a, but 
was rt'pelled, a. furt hei* attaek being attempti'd 
on the 12th, with the same l•^‘sult. l*enc Ifng 
tlu* arrival of the l!H<i expedition, a. naval 
loree Irmn the Adamastor eonsisting of two 
tiig.^ anil two armeil launehes enlei-ed the 
river and landed a bodv of mnt‘ines on the 
northern bank, advanemg as far as the (lernian 
fa<*torv. Sonu* fort ilieat ions were destroyed 
and native huts burnt. The (h-rman forces 
retii'ed without eombat. On tlu* 27th an 
attempt was made to pass the river at tw<i 
points. 'Tlie boats were met, howevei*, with 
heav v lire from maelune-guns, and the passage 
had to be abamloned. two ot the boats failing 
into tlu* bands of tlu* enemv . Next day tlu* 
( h*rmans in their turn attacked Pndi*, a 
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Portuguese station on the south bank higher 
lip the river. I fere they were repiilst^d. On 
June 13 they made a furtlier attack upon 
Nainaea, on the southern bank at the mouth of 
the river, opposite the (h^rman factory, 
e*mploying on this occasion explosivtt bullets 
and hand grenades. Tliey wc^re again repulsed. 

On .luly 5 (Jeiieral Oil arrived at. Palma, and 



OPF TO EAST AFRICA. 

The Under Secretary for War visits Ceneral (Jil, 
('ommander of the Portuguese Troops. 


the eoiu'ent rat iuiL enmmei'ee<l lor I Ih> a(l\anc«‘ 
to <*(>-(»piM’at e with the Inrees of (haieial Smiit>. 

( V»nt rtu’ersy of the hitteiest nature r»ig«‘d 
rouiul tlw action of t hi'< e\|)('dition fi-tim the 
time <»f it^ sailing till the ret iiH’inent fiom 
Xewala on NoNtMulua- 2S. P.Mti 'There was 
delay in tin* arrival of part of the foi'ces. ‘-.toi'es 
and wagons. Horses which arrive<l in bad 
condition were allowed to .^tray. 'Transport 
was diCIicult to obtain and uncertain the 
bearers, though well ])aid, decamping. Wluit- 
I'ver t h(‘ cause's <h'iu*ral (hi, (lough his fc»rce 
w.is now much stronger. <‘speciallv' in Euro- 
peans, than any body the (Ji-rmans could bring 
against him, delayed actiun. Fnun the pub- 
lislu'd <*\tnicts from tlu' otlicial rcfiorts it is 
lU'ar (hat in Lisbon (he (h)vernnu*nt never 
cea-^etl ti> urge tht' t‘arlit‘s( possi}>le advant'C, in 
order to e*o-i»pei*ati' with the llritish force's, as 


planned. On August 13 the Prime Minister, 
Or. Antonio Jose d’Alme?iela, whei was also 
Minister of the 'Colonies, telegraphed that 
“ the Covenimerit considered it ncce'ssary that 
tlie^ otbaisivi? shoidel be initiated as rapielly as 
pe>ssib!e, te> av(3id the* risk e)f arriving late* e)!* of 
eair actieai j^roving useless.” On September 4, 
tliei elay on whicli the* Jlritisli eraptiire’tl Oar-t's- 
Sahuuii, lie telt'grapluMl again, stating that “ the 
Covernment iiold (liat e>ur prestige* as a bel- 
ligfU'e'nt nation will be^ consiele'rahly elimiiiishi'ei 
anel our inle're'sts as a ce>lonial nation pre'jiidiereM I 
if an offe'iisive* against the* (ha-mans be nejt a(. 

0 le-e* iiiiele rtake'n, by (lie de-e-ide'd invasiein e>f (he* 
te‘rri(oj'y beyonel the* Kmtim.i. Thigland fe*h 
it !ie*e*('ssarv (o formulate- the de-sire* foi- 1 he- 
irnmi'diate- aiiel erie*rge-( ic (•(M)pe'ration of fla- 
fe)rce‘s unde'i- your ceamuanei.'’ Similai* actieui 
was urge-el on Se-ple-mbe-r (>, whe-ii (h-neral (hi 
weis informe-d lliat -‘the* Taighsli ( Jove-iiime-iil. 
iiisis(e‘d upeni our imme-diate- e)ffi-nsi ve*." At this 
stage*. Dr. Alme-ida hav ing })e‘e*n e)hlig<*d h\^ had 
he-alth fe)r t Iw- t ime- te) aha!ieie>u his ]>e)st , .Mfouso 
Ce>s1a tesek his plae*e‘ at the* Ce>lonial Olliee*. At 
t lis (ime* alike* in Kure)p(- and in Afrie-a it was 

1 he*n juelgi'd ])roh»ihle- that Si*pt eanhe'r, I IM (>. 
WDulel witne-ss the- e-nel e>f the- weir in lOast Afrie-a. 
It was s(ale*e| that at the- (‘ape- in .Imu- ( h-ne-ral 
(hi laiel Ih'I'ii give-n to uneh-rstand tlui! iJie- 
e*iilire* ( Je*rm»m e-e)lony woulel helv e- l)(*e'n 
r,*due-e*el te.> siihnussion in Se-pl e-mhe-r. At 
fchis ve iy time*, too. the* (h>V'e-riior ( lene-r.-d e)f 
Me>/.eimhiepu*, \lveiro dc (’astfo. ( ele-greiphe^d 
thill 'Mhe* English <-e>nsul iiifeeims t hat the- e*.nu- 
paigu slieaild e-nel this meaith. Diie-et yeeur 
ill te-nt ion to e>ur sit uat ion, v\ hie-h de-numds reipiel 
iie-t ie)!!.” (’e)stiv's first ju*f wu tee le-legiiiph : 
“'The ( Jove-rnme-nt kne>\v tiuit > <eu have* iilready 
iit your dispeisit ion sulTu-ie-nl me-eiiis e>f ( nmspeert. 
for the* imme*eliate‘ advime c e>f the* Peirt iigue-sc 
t reieips. it he*iug tor ye)U tee de-eiele* if till or einly ii. 
part e-aii go forw iirel at eenee*. It is iiuhs|)e'nsiilJe* 
t hid you shoidel ne>t wait for t he* unloailing of t he* 
siiips. neir for the) arrivfil of furllu-r wagons, 
ht-forc e*omme*n<*iiig the* oftensiv'c, iis it is 
iieH*e*ssiu y (e> avoiel ( hat ( he* Wiir e*nd w hile^ we* are^ 
ye't at a stiinelstill. This would he a shame to 
the* iirmy anel a leiss of |)rcsfige* (o the* (-oiuitry. 

I n cireiimstauce's of sue-h prevssure* eis t he* pre\se‘iir. 
yeai shtailel adveine-e* whiite've-r Hu* condilieais. 
'The* (‘ahiiict trust te> your cncrge'tie! actiein an<l 
ask tluit ye)u will communie-af wlmt you pur- 
pose eleeing aiiel furnish constant iuformatu)n as 
to tlu* action of our force's.** A subst'que'ut tcle'- 
grain, .se*nt through the agency eif tlu* ( h>v-t>rne_)r 
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(Joiieral, ran: “ Tlie Cioveriiinent, in ac*ooi*<l 
>vith tho snggestinns of the CJovernor (Jeneral, 
hold that yon should advance to meet the enemy 
in the direction of ^lahenge, arranging witli the 
admiral or coinmandc‘r of the Knglish forces in 
Mikindani as to th<' necessary measures for tl»e 
furnishing of supplies foi* our forces You 
should not delay your action to this end. In* the 
dinicuities wliat tla‘y may. 'the ( Jox emuaMit 
ass\nue tlu' responsibility of afliiining that at 
t he pn'sent tiuu‘ it is bet tta* to fa<M" a dillicult and 
daug<*rt>us a<*tion than to iiMuain inactixe. W’e 
trust soon tf^ receixi' favouralile u«‘\vs.’* 
( Jcncral (hi, in a Iciter to the Press from \a Inch 
this telegram is extracted, wowi on to state: 
“ Days before I had ree(‘i\(»d another ilispattdi 
from the Alinistm* of W’ai* (Norton de Mattos), 
telling in<‘ that 1 should ad\ane<* In/ fon-rtl 
nKirrhrs in the dii'etMion of the enem^ e<ane 
what might. " 

t'rom thes(» t<‘h‘urains it is clrar that in Por- 
tugal and Afri<*a the (Joxeriinient fully realized 
lli(‘ n(‘cessit\' of active <*o<»perat ion with their 
British allies, and soutrht lep ‘afedlv fi» secun* 
I his. Y he dillicult ii‘s. jiart icu la i lv' in t la matti'i 
of transport, vv(*r<‘ great, iiowiwer, and it was 
only on Septembei- 19 that tla* j>assaue of the 


T{t»vinna \va.s <'omnicnct*i|. Taite as it was, lia<l 
(a*nt*ral (ul then bc<*n able to makt' a resolute 
adv anc'i' or evi*n to close t h«* front iei* to the 
I'liemy, tlu‘ wai' in ]']ast .Afriea w i>uhl liavc been 
t‘<)nsitiorably shortened and tin* Portngut‘se 
4’olony savtal trom lu'ing tlu' tluaitre of opera- 
tions. .Vs it was. the P< a*t ngia'st* ntat her pene- 
tratt'tl tar into enem\ territtiry nor held their 
ow n iMilony against invasion. A lirst detachtMl 
colninn crossed tin* Ko\ nma at \hiea, 2n mih s 
from tile river month, the bulk of tile forces 
ci'ossing at threi* |M>ints loviei down tla* riviM’, 
aideil by thi‘ cmibnats Adamastor and 
t'hainiiti'. The tii'-t column, though met by 
opposition fiom the ( lerman forces. i*stablished 
itself upon the northein bank, 'l"he otiur 
cohnnns i*i’o>sed without o|i|iosi( ion. 'ThevNin* 
less t<‘legraph siu’cetsled in ( oimnuniiMt ing 
v\ it h t he Brit ish forees, v\ hii’h had alreadv oeeu 
pi«*d Mikindam Aftir the oe(‘n| »at i« »n «»f the 
abandoned (lerman jio'^ilions of Mkembe, 
Katibus. Nakoa. and Migomba the ^•olumns of 
the ci'iitn* and the right reacdied betototo. on 
t he est narv of the Bov nma. h'lorn Migomba on 
Septianbei 24 pail ol lh»‘ staff wiait forward to 
mtsd the British at Mikindani, another foiee 
advaneing up the liver bank in tiu’ dinction 
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of Newala, a position some 20 miles nortli 
of the river, and 125 miles distant from Palma, 
^riiis for(3e, which established posts at Mnasi, 
Katibiis, Tshulia, Missambni and Ntshitshira, 
at distances of *12 miles, was on October fi 
attacked near the River Nhiindi. The 
enemy was repulsed. On October 21 a second 
column, which had advanced alon^ the south 
bank of the Hovuina to reinforce it, and effected 
a crossing at Mociinboa, mot the enemy at 
Naknlala, and, though engaged both on that 
and on tla* following day, obliged th(‘ enemy to 


On November 22 the outpost defending the 
stmam of Newala, the principal water supply 
for the station, was attacked by (lerman 
forces supported by machine-guns, who after 
three bayonet charges drove back the Portu- 
guese to Newala. 

«■ 

Here the garrison were reduced to difficult 
straits, their only water supply consisting of 
two cisterns in the fort, which held litt*»' water, 
a^s the rainy season had not commenced. 
Between November 22 and 28 the German 
forces succeeded in surrounding the place and 



MAJUK NORTON DU MATTOS, 
liUI baick, leaving arms, ammuni^ii>n and 
wounded. 

Newala was tukpn cai the 2(»th after a 
seven* siruggh*, much dynamite, hand grenadi's, 
material of war and a gun being capture<l. 
'^rwt'lve days late^’, <»ii November 8, at 
<layl>reak, a further a.d\'anee was commenc'cd 
undi‘r Major Leopoldo vSilva. 'riie commander 
wa^ fatally wounded in a combat for the pos- 
session of tile water at Kiwamla, some 10 
miles farther north. The eoliimn fell 
back upon tht* main foreos ot Newala. These 
consisted of engineers, mountain batteries, and 
25 oiVieers, 27 sergeants, 400 Portuguese 
infantry, and 490 native soldiers ; in all, 977 
fighting men, together with 495 bearers. 


CJoiie?Ti! IVroini d»* 

MINISTEK OF WAR, AND STAFF. 

cutting its coiniminieat ions. Inforrnotl by 
wireless of the position of the garrison, a relief 
eoluinn was formed, Gajitain Penara <lo Azev’edo 
\\ith 70 white troojis ami 250 natives and two 
maeliine-gmis setting out at daybreak, Novem- 
ber 28, by way of ^laliuta. Hero ht* found th^ 
taiemy strongly out reiiclie<l, and was forceev 
after a struggle to rt*tire frustrated. The 
same night the besieged garrison, after re'ndering 
ust*less their four mountain guns and theii 
wireless apparatus, succeeded in escaping to 
tiie woods, arriving the next day disorganized 
anti disbandetl at Mociinboa and Nangadi. 
Idiey were not folltjwed, though some days 
later attacks w€*re made upon the military 
}X>sitioiis which hatl been established, it being 
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necessary to recall these, with the sole exei'p- 
tiou of that at Fabrica — (tho Factory) — which 
was maintained as a base for future ofK*rations. 

“So ended,” says Lieut, -Col. Barbosa, “in 
a mariner disastrous for us (he invasion of 
German territory — not alone disastrous from 
the loss of material, which was great, but also 
from the jjrofound moral <let)ft^ssioii to which 
it gave rise among the tna>])s, already much 
sliaken pJiysicalJy in consiMpience of tlie 
illiicssos to whicli the unheal tlii ness of the 
region gave rise. 

“ Tlio rainy season setting in, and tlie 
waters of the Rovuma beginning to rise so as 
to render navigation diflieult, it was impossible 
to continue operations, tliese being liinite<l to 
tho re-occupation of the jjositioiis (‘stablished 
on the southern bank, and to the widening of 
tlie area to tho north abo\’c Fabrica (the 
former German factory).” 

So closed th(5 campaign of 19lh upon the 
River Rovuma. Towartls the end of 0<*c<*mber 
it was announced that (ieneral Gil had asked 
to bo relieve*! of his post, and had |>rovisjonaIly 
haialod ov<'r tlu* command to Lieiit .-(^ilonel 
Aloura Meiides. Tii January, 1917, the (J<»ver- 
nor of Mozambi*|ue took over (he command. 

Thereafter th<^ Portuguese limited themselvc*'; 
mainly to tho defensive. In May, 1917, 
partie^s of Gormans from Maheng*^ raid«Ml hi” 
i ito Portuguese territory, the small garrisons 
th<y eiicovinteiv*! Iwdng unablt^ to stop tlu*ir 
progress. Tho (h'rmans, as state<l in V*>I. 
XI 11, pj). 4J1-4J2, wen*! driven back by a 
Britisli column which adv^ance*! from tho 
south end of J^ake Nyasa. In this (ask, as a 
British «)flicial comjnuniqiu' of July 4 stated, 
a Portuguese contingent co-o|jeruted from the 
<h‘rection of Malarijo (south <*a.s( of Lake 
Ts\yasa). 

The protraction of tlie campaign in ( Jerman 
Bast Africa led the (Jovernmeiit in 1917 to 
<irganize a new expedition. J’hiH was cran- 
posed of units an<l services siniiJar to that of 
1910, with the a<ldition of a squadrfai <if 
cavalry, a mixed coinjiany «)f (*ngm<*ers, aiul 
apparatus and staff for four wireless telegraph'** 
5.tations. It included in all 209 ofhccTs, and 
0,058 iium ' -a total of 5,207. These forces 
sailed upon January 5, February 15, March 19, 
April 30, an<l July 2. Tii v'iew of the <l<‘ple(ion 
of the ranks of the 1910 expedition, which had 
suffered heavily from illness *luring its stay in 
garrison at the mouth of the Rov'urna and at 
Palma, necessitating the return of large 


numbers to Portugal, further rtMiiforccments 
were sent out (hiring the summtu* and aiitiime. 
i hose reinforeeint'nts were ealeulated at 40 
pi'r C(>nt. of the (effective' stivngth, eonsisting 
<f lOS oOieei's, 190 sergeants, and 3,20.'* mi'c. 



NEWALA: DRYINGJJROIJND ON A 
COPRA ESTATE. 


a further total of 3. .‘>09. 'riius during th(‘ y<*ar 
there left Portugal for Mo/.aiiihiipie no h^wer 
than 8,800 nuai. JJk' effort was rendi'riMl tht* 
gn*al('r setang that these (^xpiMiit ions It'ft 
almost' simultaiu'ousl y witli tlu* dispatch of tla* 
PortugU(‘S(* Kxp<*di( ionary (\>rps to France. 

“ It was necessary to liav*' a will of iron not 
to los(^ luairt in fact' of t lu' suecc'ssion of ob- 
stacles,” writes Litait .-( ’ol. HarboMi. “Those 
who light -h<*artedly hav«* indulgfMl in eaustie 
phrast's, in their critic*isin of the mannc'r in 
wliich the (‘xptslit ions were organized, have 
doiH* so in eom(>lete ignorance a>' t e t he facts, 
and as having laid the good fortune rio|. to h*^ 
eomp(*ll(‘d from duty to tak<» part in so hard 
and arduous a mission.” 

JJie same writer places the costs of the* inaiii- 
tf*nanc(‘ of tiu' .Vfrican exp(*ditions in Angola 
and Moznmbifpie at 37.999 coiitos alone for 
the charges eff(‘c((‘d hy file (’olonial Olhci* to 
date of writing (Marcii, I9IK), while estimating 
the standing charges for the ii|>kccp of (1 m 5 
forces in .Moy.anibi(|in‘ at 2,990 contos. J3i<*s<^ 
estimates w( re apart from those charges in- 
curred directly by tlie Ministry for V\'ar. 

'Flic 1917 expedition found much work to 
do along the frontier. Put again vvli(rn, at 
the (aid of Noveinber of tlait yiar. < icneral von 
f.(‘ttow-Vorbeck and the remnant of (he 
(h-nnan forces in the held \\e*re* ee>mpe'll(‘d hy 
(haie'rals van I )cventcr anel Xe)rthe*y to abandem 
German te rritory, t b(* Port uguesc were iinablt* 
to pr(*vcnt them from entering Mo/ambique. 
'Flic campaign wliicb foil*. wed, when Lettow 
was cliaseel ov* r alnio.-t ev ery part of Mozaii). 
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PORTUOUHSE TROOPS DISHMHARKING IN FRANCE 


iKU’th of tlu* Zaiiibosi, docs not fall 
within the* s<! 0 |)<' of tliis chaptcM*, It may, 
lu»wcvcr, bo stattMl (hat IN)r< u^iiosc* columns 
took part in this chas(‘ of a very (dnsivi* enemy. 

• 'riie I'nion Sa^jjrada Government Insttnl 
for just over a year. ’’rhat year was a 
year of resolute, pri*paration and work 

.such as Portugal had imt known for eentun\*s. 
The Ministry was fornuMl and met to fact* war ; 
not a passive war in which the nation was to 
take no real or atdive part, but a war iiivoU ine 
the reeruitinjx. drilling, (apiipping and main- 
tenaiu’e of smdi forces as bad never left its 
short's tliroughout tlu' national history, 

SptMiking on December 2, HMti, on taking 
olliee, Di*. Afft)nso (\ista luid elosetl a Itanr list 
of ust'ful administ rativt' measures which it was 
prt)pt)sed tt> lay before PailianuMit witli the 
wt>nls : “ Our iilea in laying tliis summary 

liefore Congress is to givt' a just idea of our 
earnt'st wish to make of this Ministry a ‘ work- 
shop for work.’ In the gravt* hours that are 
passing, pt'oples, as indi\'iduals, can tdtine save 
thianselves anti dignify themselves t)y work- 
\Ve shall aim, then, at being useful.” That 
pnanise was not belietl by tht' new Ministry. 
It was naturally lacking in cohesion, but it 
ei>ntained men of ability, energy and courage. 


TIu‘ wtak they wt're called upon to undertake 
tlemandt‘«l tht'st' (|ualitii*s to the full. Dr. 
Antonio dose d’ Almeida was Prime Minister, 
as also Minis! t'l for the Colonit's. 'The rt'sponsi- 
bilitit •s of this post, as has Ikm'ii st't*n, were great. 
Di’. Affonso Costa was Minister for h'innnet*, and 
uiujuest ionably the dominant force in I lu^ 
( jI overt iment. Dr. Augusto Soares continued as 
Kort'ign Ministt'i'. On two other Ministc*rs h*ll 
probably the heavic'^t ]>art of the task of 
J’ortugars war preparation, 'riicsc weie Major 
Norton dt- Mattos, th<^ Minister for War, an<l 
Senhor Maria da Silva, the Minister for W'ork 
am I Social Measure's. 

^lajor Xorton de ^bittos was an ex-eolonial. 
Tn the spring of IIU I he had returned from the 
Governorship of .Angola. Th<'i*e lit' ha<l earned 
the rt^putation of an enorgi'tic, active and 
far-seeing administratfu* He had taken an 
active part in the Kevohition of May If, 19 Id, 
having been one of the fi\'e mt'mbers of the 
Rf'volutionary Junta. The Revolution had bct'ii 
followed the General Klectioii on June' 13. 
On the loth the Government which had con- 
ihieted the I'lections — that of Dr. Jose de Castro 

resigned. On June 22 Dr. .lose dc* Castro 
ix turned to power with a new Mini.stry, in which 
he himself held temporarily the Ministry for 
War. A month later, on July 22, Alajor Xorton 
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de Mattos took ovor the post. That position he 
retained without internnssiun \inder thre»‘ 
sueeessive Governments, ami until deposed by 
the Revolution of Deeeiuber o, 1917. Thosr 
two years and a half witnessed the re-ereation 
of the Rortu^uese Army, tlie dispateli «>f 
recruiting forces and of the 191 (i and .1917 
exp<Hlitions to Africa, and tlie simultaneous 
placing of two divisions some (iO.OOU troops 
in France, by the end of Novc'iuber, 1917, 
preparatory to the great Gei-man attack in the 
spring. That was the greatest military 
tdTort ever made by Portugal. It meant much 
in faith, energy, pei*s(‘veranee and phu’k. It was 
comnameed when tla^ auguries favo\ired thi‘ 
Allies. It was continued through th»‘ dark days 
of 191tk while the German attac k closed around 
Verdun aTid wlien llu* hopes of the summer and 
tlu‘ Sommer wtac* again tieferred : thremgh the 
tlarker days of th<' autumn o\ 1917, when 
Russia had/*ollapsed and the Italian front bc'cn 
brt>k(*n ; it Mas int (‘usitied, not slackent‘d, at 
the monamt of the Alli(*s grc’atest p<‘ril. I'rom 
the time' of his a<*e(‘ptance of one of the haixlest 
and certaiidy oia* of the most ies])ousihle^ 
positions in the nation, tlie Ministen* for War 
Hung himst'lf whole-heartedly and without 


re.'^erve into the work of war preparation. In 
.lanuary, Pllo. the then Minister d(H*lai‘t'd he 
had found "everything ^\as wanting." 'Ihvo 
great aial mx'xplained tii«\s (»ne in the GcMU'ral 
Military (’lothing \\’ai <*lums»*, on .lanuary I .'k 
1919. nhen. with Dr. AITonso Gosta's return to 
power, active intervention had again lu'cnna* 
a ce*rtaint\ ; ami the other on April IS, in tlu* 
\aval Arsc'nai, just ovir a month after the* 
German ileelaiat ion of wai' and two <lays hefon' 
the expiilsiotj of the Gi'inian and Austrian 
eolonists dv'st roved mueh of th»* store's }>n‘- 
pared for tlie troops. 'The rc*|>eat*‘tl diams of tlu' 
Afri(‘au eampaigiw furthm* added to the heavy 
di'iuaiids made upon 1 h«' army. Rut it is to he* 
ilouhted if aii\ of these ohstac'les was hariler to 
face* and mon' dilVieislt to (wamter tium t la' 
pi'f-^istent , underhand inlc'i’iial soc'ial and 
4 'ronomie war waged against tla* (Jovenmicnt 
and ils naanhers 

Sr. Anst'lmo d' Andrade lamented tla' " pei- 
haps imexpc'et <*d indillen*ne<* ” displayeil whi*n 
(lie troops li'ft Portugal, 'hhe ))hras(* c'ovc'H'd, 
>is la' go»*s on to say. a " hali' ' tlial was in 
truth sk'c'pless on tla* part- ol (hose many 
le.^giu'd inllnenei's whose nia* grc'at wish it was 
to prc'Vent Poriiigars par* i<*ipa< ion in tla' war. 



PORTUGUESK 


ON THE MARCH IN FRANCE. 


[Officiai phofngfitfh. 
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hrani iiiiich, and rightly, as to l*or- 
tiigars i*c*ady pati'iotism and tlip rral pro-Ally 
spirit wliicdi had as its seal the organization (»f 
the Portuguese Expeditionary Corps. Of tla^ 
iinmens<‘ eoveil oppf)sition whieh. l)r>lstc‘i‘ed up 
))V every pro-Oerinan element in Spain, sought 
without ceasing to stay Portugal and its 
leaders, England knew too littk*. The na»hili/.a- 
tion, organization, <h*illing, ('(piippiuLT and tiFuil 
<lis’|)ateli of tlu^ forces in Eranet* was a great 
task. The naai w ho f*ari i(‘d i< through w<nked 


What Norton de Matt os was in the Army, 
fie Kego was in the Navy. Outside 
the (aihinet, Jiis influence on behalf of Friter- 
vention W’as great. From the first days of the 
war he look uj) the work of an active pro-Ally 
propagaiif I is f , both by word and pen. Ini- 
prisf>ned in consecpitMifH^ for breach of discipline 
by th<5 “ TUMitralist ” Minister of Marine, Capt. 
Nfuiparth, f>n his release he nvloubled his 
activity, 'rhough nf>t a niembf'r of th <3 
Ih volutionary Junta of May 14, his action 



1 2 3 

MINISTERS IN THE ‘‘UNION SAGRADA” GOVERNMENT. 

1, The Minister of War, Norton dc Mattos ; 2, The Minister of Labour. Senhor Maria da Silva : 


3, Lieutenant 

in an atinosp|u‘re thi<-k >vilh <‘alumnif\s and 
inisrepreseiitat iotr- . TIicn" wtae. it was axfMred, 
sf'uding t ht* sons of t lu‘ pf’o] )le to bt' shuight ereil, 
sold at tlu' r»»te of so many shillings n lieail t»» 
the Uritish. 'I'hey wtM'f* declared to 'he hns\- 
heaping \ip foilunes foi themseKc's out of the 
war. In the mildest phiast^s of the Opposition 
t h(‘y Wf'if' “ namagors t>r lessees for the war." 
If it he recognized that Portugal's int ei'viait iou 
ill the war was not only a great national policy, 
hut a right policy, aFid that, des})itf' failures ami 
short euuuiigs, the effort actually aehie\'ed was 
a great aehiev f iuent, it luust alsf> be reiueinbeivd 
thjd the man militaiily I'espcFusihle for that 
great effr>rt was the Minister for War, IMajor 
\f>rt«>n tie Mattos. 


Leote de Reffo. 

then was de(*isi\'e in the Elect. Plae(‘d in 
command of tlie Naval Division, he was 
indefatigable in work in the Kletd itself and in 
pro-All^' prf>paga?ida,. tlHaiglf likt' his eolleagues 
bitterly attacked. 

Th<» lieax’iest task of all was pro>>ably tlial 
of Senhor Maria da Siha. formerly Minister 
of Eomento, who ent(*r(»d the “ Union Sagrada ” 
Government to fill t ht' new ly formed post of 
Minister of Work and Sf)eial Measures. The 
post eomhiiK'fl, with many of the fliities of a 
Public Works Oflicf', tliose of a Foot! Controller 
and Directorship of Supplies and Transport. 
I'hcsc problems in all countries proved 
amongst the Jiardcst b) <Ical with. As ^finistcr 
<»f Fonu‘nto Senhor Maria da Silva ha<l shown 
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activ'ity and secured consitlerahle siieei*ss in 
fhe organization of tlie post and tel(»graphie 
services. Ho was an active Itevolut ionary of 
(lio early days of the Kcpnl)li<‘ and a Frctaoasuii. 
ddieso associations helped to gi\t' him many 
and formidable enemit's. Koi-eeil to fa(‘e a 
threatened shortage of corn. h(^ ha.d reeourst* 
t«» tlie aid of the Mamil iMi(j*ao Militar a spocios 
of ^Filitary Su])i>ly Associat i<ai. ()pposi(it>n 
o:i the part of the great la.ndlu>lders a.nd 
agriculturists, who with tlie great, milling and 
halving trusts united to put pressure upon tin* 
tiovernment, he met by militarily taihu’ced 
seizure of erojis, dist ribnt itai of flour and grain, 
a.’i<l evtai the temporary military furnishing 
of Lis})on with bread. Threatened famiia* was 
averted, bread liaked in the milita.r\ ovens was 
for a short time (list riliuttMl flirough tlie poli(‘e 
<ai the closing of t bak(*ries, of w liieh the \ asl 
naijority W’(‘rt‘ in the lauids of tlu' milling trust. 
w'hieJi (airly in lhl4 had bought up the baking 
eombini^ controlling thria' paits of the bnaid 
supply (;>f th(' city. 'TIk' inim(‘diat«‘ crisis 
passed. Drastic measur(‘s of this natur<‘, 
how(‘ver, involved th(* Ministia* in such a 
witlespnaid circle of ill-will that h.aig ])(‘for(‘ 


tin* elos(» ot IDltJ it was t‘lear that his rett'iition 
ot otiiee was impossible. lh‘. foi' his part, luni 
ri‘pt*atedl \' [ircssrd his resi^uat ii>n. No pt)st, 
ln)we\er, was |»-», alluring •a- more ditheiilt to 
lill, and it was not till tho fall »»f the *' I'nion 
Sagra<la < hwerninent , m April. ItUT, that he 
w as e\ nnt na.II\ supi>r t d«'d. 

Ikith Norton <li‘ Mattox and Maria da Sil\a 
were Democrats. The l‘N • »l ut ion 1 st j>a!*t\ 
was turther repre'^ent ei 1 b\ Sr. l*edro Mai‘tms 
as Minister ol I’ublie Instrurtmn, and Si*. 
luM'iianile^ ('osta, Mmisti'r t*f l''oni<*nto. a 
mmistr\ lor internal de\ i‘lopment . tin* author 
ot a new aial important mining law. • 

Kt‘teri‘ne(' ha.s bev*n mad»* to the somal a.nd 
(‘conomie w ai' w aged against the I nt flit lonist 
( o»\ ernment s. Notliing is more important to 
an understanding of tlio national position- 
In l*«)rtngal, as in otlim* eounlrn's. (lermans's 
most pot(*nt ai'in after hor failure m her iirst 
great a.il\an<‘e upon l\iris atid the eoa-st was 
this internal war. a war wagod with all 
w'lNtpons in tin l*res.^, on the platlorm, in 
marki'ts, in drawing i-oonis. in the workshop 
a-nd in the public di‘part ment s, in restaurants. 



after the revolution. 

The late Minister*, Norton de Mattos. ex-Minister for War, and Leote de 
Division, on board the English transport on which they took refuge, and about to leave for O.braltar. 
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niglit-eluhs and in tho street. This war was 
carritul on persistently in tho }>arracks, and 
particularly among tho olYieors, whore, ns is 
easy to understand, in vie‘W C)f their military 
traditions and tho fact that many of them had 
refrrveil much of their training in (h^rmany 
ami from thTman semrec's, there existetl a 
strong anel voluble^ party ])rompt on all 
oeer.isicjns to point out tho \veakness(\s and 
d<‘lieienei(\s of the? Alli(‘s and absolutely er)n* 
li<l(‘nt in the ultimate^ triumph of the Central 
lOmpirt's. For years befon^ th<^ war (Jeiniany 
had ])layed a gn^at social rolr in Portugal, in 
fashionabIfV and artistic* drawing rooms and 
among the iiilrlltr't uals. This told much in her 
favour. 'The old aiist oerac^y and the ma.ss of 
the Monar<*hi>^ts wt're. (Iistint*tly ])ro-(Jerman in 
S(*ntiment ; Clerical circles aial political 
( ’at liolicism w<‘r(* even more strongly so. 'rims 
it was the fashion, <*V(*n in well-to-<lo foreign 
circles, to maintain a critical attitude with 
regard to tlr" actix e I n( (*rv(*nt ionist. sectioiis. 
'rhe public men of th(» Republic were ])er‘ 
sistently aittack(*d by t h(' <*ircuhit ion of all 
manner of d(*famatory rumours and insinuations. 
'Their p4*rsona.l good faith was p(*rp(*t ually 
impugiu'd, not infre<jia‘nt ly by good pc'ople 
wholly ignorant of the men they decried, but 


sincerely convinced of their insincerity and 
ready to accept and to repeat every vile and 
scandalous suggestion j>iit forw^ard in the 
Opposition Press, or passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

At the same time the economic war tocjk 
definite form. Till the Revolution of May I t, 
the* Opposition to the successive regularly 
constituted Intei vent ioitist Clovernments had 
been essentiallv }K»litical. After the R(‘vo- 
hit ion and thf* subsequent Ceneral Kh*etions 
this c*hang(‘d. 'TIh' change was manifi'st under 
the two (_lovei*mnents pr(‘sided over by Dr. 
.lose do Castro the first to conduct f h<' 
elections; thf* second, which lasted from 
.lime 22 to Xoxembi'r M), 11M5, during the 

months when AlTonso (k)sta lay slowly le- 
c'ovcaing. 'This ({ovi'iiiment found itself at 
one*' in\'olvt‘d in an embitt<*red eommei'cial 
c-ontroversy arising out of tlu* int ei prel at ion 
to be gi\’(*n to (‘lause (i of the Anglo- Port ugliest* 
'Trt'aty of (_‘ommt*rct*. 'The clause in (pa*stit>n 
left tht* dtM'ision id* the thorny i|uestit>n as to 
what was and what was not port wiia* to be 
.set til'd by tht* Portuguese tht*msel\ t*s. Rtriiud 
thisclaust* vit icult m ists of tht* Nta th anti of thi* 
South w’ci’t* organi/.t'd and arr*a.yt*d against each 
t)fher. Against tlu* 'Tr t'at y a w id<‘spi*(*atl pr’i'ss 





NAVAL DIVISION MARCHING THROUGH LISBON. 
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campaign was carried on. R(»fcrring t-o the 
matter, O Commercio do Porto, the fii*st 
business ])aper of the North, did not lu^sifate 
to write : “ With regard to the Treaty of 

Commerce with Knglaiid, there ar(^ not wanting 
those who have called it in the Parliament a 
masterpiece of dubious dralting and even a 
vej’itable mockery ” {uma rcrdadolra trora). 
On July 22 seiious riots wert^ prox'oked at 
Liamego, resulting in tlie deaths of IT persons. 
Tn other place*-* strikes, with sabotage, \vei<‘ 
resorted to. 'The di/liculties oeeasioned the 
(lovermui‘nl by these tactics wen* great . 'J'hus 
strikes oecuirod among th<‘ oli\’»‘ ^vorkel.'^ on 
.July .dO, brass workers (September 1*5), coal 
miners at St. Pedi'o da. Cov’a (S(*j)t ember 22), 
|ji^>bon cixic construct and furniture 

polisliers (Octobei* 19;, tiniHM! fish soldcrcrs at 
S(‘tu))al — th<^ e<'nti*(‘ of tlu* saidifit* tmiiing 
industry —(Octobei ID), a gianaal strike at 
Sc'tubal, as protest against tlu* high prices 
(Octobei' 2()), a second stiik<‘ of th<' coal miners 
at St. Pi'flro da (\)\a (Octobc'r JD), Lisbon 
dock la))ouiH‘rs (Noxenibi'r 11), a. students’ 
striki^ (Xov(‘mb(‘i' la), otht'i* scholastic strikes 
on November 18, ID, an<l 2<k with strikes of 
\vot)l w’orkers at ( luimara-'r. in the north 
(November 27), of marlo't garden<‘rs at lhaga, 
also in tlie nojth (Noxemlier 27), anil on 
Novaanher 2D a strike of sempstresses at 
Oport o. 

'Fhese movemeiits are in ])art cxplaine<l by 
Die iricreasing economic fircssurc and (he higli 
cost of lixing, (*sp(H?ially in Piatugal, where 
there wore no ex<*ess profit taxes and no 
system of adjusted war taxation, and whei-e 
consequently t\\e full weight of iiwreasing 
prices, a depreciating currency, ami iiigli raP*s 
of ex<‘haiige pressed upon th»* woi kers. I hit 
these factors do not (*xplain iiion* tlian a part, 
particularly the recurrence and extension of 
the professional and seholastie striki's. as well 
as the exceptional acrimony that inark«*cl 
internal politics tJironghont thesi* yiars of 
the w’ar, as just before its outbi«*ak. In 
Pfirtugal, as in other ianrl.-;, a conscious h*rincut 
of strife w’as added to the normal iiigrcdi«*iits 
of the body politic. 

Three featuri^s the* anti-Ally <*ampaign 
in Portugal deiiriml attt'iili<»n, tlioiigii they 
were not confined to that country. They did 
not perliaps elsewhere receive all the attention 
they deserved. These are : P'irst, the Papei- 
ar, a.s <li.stinct from, though forming pail of, 
C^ennaiiy's journalistic campaign ; the .\ca- 


demie arid Seholastie W’ar, a inatti'r of excep. 
tioiial importaiu'e ; and the ai'tive organization 
— eommereial, iiulnstrial, social and intclk't'f ual 
carrii'd on in grand scale hy the frit'uds of 
the (Vntral Kmpirc's. 'This orgaiiizat ion was 
not ostensihly (icrinan, nor always cons(*iously 



SENHOR MACHADO SANTOS, 
Founder of the Republic in October, 1910, taken 
as a prisoner on board the cruiser Vasco Ciama. He 
is in the background, behind Lieut. Leote Rej(o. 

(lerinan in sympathy. It rather assumed 
as its <le\iccs “ ordfi *' and “ (ii.sf ip/im‘, 
ami proclaimc<l it'^clf as siamling hn ncitla i 
the Peiitial I'anpiics nni the .\llics, but tni tlu- 
Nation. In Lniiugal it aimcfl at enlisting tlm 
.sympathy support ol ( 'lcri<*alism and I he 

Roman (‘alhnli*' ('hnreh. nf tin* givat interests, 
the higher linanei*, nigani/.ed agrieullnn*, 
imhistry, aial tradr. 'I'lase fnreo. iinitc'd in 
systematic siippoil ot tiieii' romim.ii and 
<-lass inlei ests, r i prrseiit t^d a \ ast power, 
d’hese iMiwcrs tin* is^iil iaily ( 'oiimia at j\ <• 
forces in ( '<a»l na nial ga iety lani littk' sym- 
pathy with den.<.< raey, nr bi lii'f in democratic* 
government. rhev kant naturally toward 
autocracy, the- hic-rarc-hie-s, ami rnissianism. 
The*se* feace-s Ce-rmauy had in great part won 
be-fore* the* war. 'riiesc feire i s slie* still eouilte-^el 
upon. 'riH-sr fnic-c-s the Rolf I IglH-se^ llltc*!*- 
ve-iitieaii^l- had from tla* lir.st to face. 
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Th(? (iov(^riiinf‘iit “ Union Sagrada ” took 
oflicc^ MarcJi JT), 10i(>. On tho Ifith telegrams 
from Jjorulon lui<l rt^portOil the words of Sir 
K<l\\ar<l (h'cy on th(5 |)revious day in the 
Hiitisli House of Commons : 

'Hio iiniiu'diato ruinn of (Jcchirat ioti hy (tarrnrtny 

of a >latr rif wjir vvitli llio Miicifnl of our Allie.-: 

h;v-i l)<<*n th.' decision of ttu* Port n«uo-.t' (JovernnuMil 


But Portiigol was not a neutral nation in tlio narrowest 
sense tjf the term. At tlie beginnijig of tho war the 
l\irtuguese (Government declared that in no cireiim- 
.stan(!es woiihi they disregard the duties of their ancient 
ailiunce with tireat Jh'itain ; and now, as always, they 
have remaijied faithful to th(*ir obligations as our 
Allies. H’hey were })ut following a course of action 
which wouM have injured no third parly, for re<juisitiou 
would have been followed by pavfnent in eompetisat it)n. 
but the (lennan (jovernment saw tit to precipitate 



THE DEMOGKATIC GOVERNMENT, 1917. 

Left to rijiht : MinisSter of Marine, Arantes Pedroxo ; Minister of Labour, lima Bastos ; Minister of 
Colonies, Hrneftt<i J. de Vilhcnai ; Minister of Justice, Alexandre Braga; Minister of War, Norton de 
Mattos ; Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Aflfonso Costa; Minister of Interior, Almeida Ribeiro ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Augusto Soares ; Minister of Fomento, Herculano (iaihardo ; Minister of 

Instruction, Barbosa Magalhaes. 


to recpiisition the (German 'liip>- whieh. since the e<,iii- 
meneeinenl of bo.' 1 ilil io. ha\e been lying in the* home 
aiul eobaiial port.s of Porteiged. lh\d Portugal beM*n 
entirely a ne*ulral inition. willueetl tie's or alliane--' with 
any e)f the* e'eeinbatemls, he*r ae-tietn weuilel ixi'virthele"' 
have* be'e'ti e-eanple'te-ly justitie'el. 'The* war has be*e'n th'* 
eeuist* of a rapielly inere'asing slnertage of teiemage* in 
all peirls e>f the* gle>b', anel it b<*e*einie’ eleer tlnit in the* 
i nl»*rest s i>f t be-ir eeennt ry it wels l be* elut> e»f t be* Port Ilgue s • 
(bevernment tei inedie* use* of all tbe* a>'ailal)|e- sbip.s in 
lhi*ir herleMUs. 'I’bis was ilu-ir vie'w and it wjis abo 
urge'll upiMi tbe'in by bis Maje sty’s (iove'rnine'ut . 'I’hey 
af*eoreiinirly ]>roee*eeb*d tei I'e'epiisit ioii the* (Jcrman .ships 
ill tlie'ir ports, e^xplaiaing to (Je*rmany the* re>a>on.s 
w’bieb preempted tbe'ui to taUe* this aetiem anel promising 
i'Ve'iitually to ineli'inuify the* owni'i's of (he vessels. 
The (Je'rman ship,> bael been lying iu their harbours for 
more* than 18 months: tbe'v therefore fell within th* 
broad Principle* that a State is eiititle^d in eases of 
eim*rgene*y to take the* prope'Vty of ail ineiividual.s within 
its jurisdietion and to convert it to the public use -a 
right which is inherent in the .sovere*ignty of the State 
and whieh cannot be challenged by any foivig!! Power. 


limit eTs by a pe'ie'iupt ory eh'inanel for an I'xplanatiem 
.shortly feillowi'd by a deelareition eef war, thus altering 
the* whe>le* pevsitieell Us I'e'gaiels the* payine'iit of any 
eeunpe'iisatiein feu* the vessels. 

It Is t o be* ol»se*rveil that (irerniany. who now :*harg«‘<l 
Portugal with a breae*h of nentnility. hail lierse'lf in 
October Jinel again in I)i*ee*mber. Itllf. violate'd the 
territeuy of Portngeil by raieU into the I’orl ngni‘se* 
e*ole»ny of Angohi. and hiter by s,>,d<ing to stir up a 
native* le'bcllion in Portugue'se* Kasi Afrie*a. 

Portugal may rest assured that Ori*eit Britain anel the* 
Allies will atTeu'd her all the assistance* that she may 
re*(ptire, and that, having been compelled to range her.self 
on the sale of the Alhi's, she wall be weleome'ei as a 
g illant coeidjutor in tie* defenee* of the great cause fe>r 
whii'h the prese'nt war is being wageel. 

It was at tht* samt‘ tmu* pointed out in 
The Times and elsewhere that three eorise- 
cjiiences of the intervention of l*ortugal in the 
war would be: the freeing of the Atlantic, 
the new Gorman submarines having no further 
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t'Cmptation to attempt the use of tlu^ Portu- 
guese islands of the Az<)res, Madeira anti Cape 
Verde as bases, on the j)lea of Portugal's 
neutrality : the completion of the circle being 
drawn aromid the (termaii forces in 0<*rman 
Kast Africa ; and the effect which the i‘nfranc<» 
of Portugal in the war might be expectetl to 
hav^e upon Brazil. 

Detinite assurances as to British support 
were read by tlu^ Foreign Minister to tlu' 
(.'ongress on March Hi. On the IStli thi' 
Minister of the Tnt(u*ior mf*f a commit t«‘e of 
tlie l*ress to lH*ar them with regerd to tin* 
intnxluction of the vcHfmra previa. On tlu^ 
20th decrees were issueil ordering the military 
prcjmration <»f the classes in reserve ; a sus- 
pension of the age limit for ndireiiH'iit from 
military scu'vice, and the me<ii('al inspcx'tion f»f 
all those under 45 and hitherto exempt from 
service. On the ISth tlu» FrencJi Chamber 
ha.d approved a special iiH'Ssage of synijiathy 
with J*ortugal ; the Patriarch of Lisbon on 
the same day published a pastoral ordering 
t hroe-day serv ices for tlu* indcfx'ndence, pros- 
))<‘rity and integrity of tlu‘ country. On 
behalf of the Xa.vy orders wen* issued on the 
22nd regulating the <*ntninct^ of ships into the 
])ort of Lisbon, aial on tlie 25th t la^ northern 
rivxu* bar was closed. M(*a.utim(* the Presi- 
dent's wife, with a eommitt(‘e (.)f ladies, had 
be(*n at work j»reparing tin* organization of 
a.i<l for the wi\'t‘s a.nd families of tli«* sfildi(*rs 
mobilized for the front, and on the .‘Khh tin* 
Ci'uzada das Mulheres Portuguezas Crusade 
nf I’ortugnese \\'om<*n - was hirmed ; (h/s 

and the Port iiguesi* Ke<l Cross Society were to 
V’i(* with ea(*h other in good works on belxdf of 
the Portuguese s()ldiers and their fa-milies. 
On March 27 tlie first Allied Commercial 
(Conference was h(‘hl at Paris, Portugal being 
rejin^sented. On the 501 h the <*migration of 
thost* bi*tw’e(‘n the ages of Hi and 45 was pro- 
hibited. On th(‘ .’Ust the C«uigress was jiro- 
roguf*il. 

Full orders for the mobilization liad been 
issiu'd on I.)ee(*mb<*r 18, 10 Mi. Flu* work ol 

]>reparatory military inslnu'fion was being 
actively ce.rried iin. Li'-bon was roused 
morning by morning by tin* bngl(*s. 7'he 
streets wert' fillt‘d with marching eolnmns of 
tn^ojis going out to exf*rcisi' or returning from 
it. Night by night tin* “ Alertf) ! ” of watching 
sentries answered each other from liill to v^alley 
through the clarkness. The work of drilling 
and training went on through those months 


feverishly and without intermission. On 
May 4 then^ was constituti*d the t*reparatory 
School for Oflicers of the .Militia. On July 5 
field ex(*rcis<*s were commencetl at tin* central 
camp at 'Pancos, undi'r tlu* <‘omniand of (Jcneral 
1 amagnini, later to be* the* first general in 
command of t ht* Pta*t ugiu*st' st'ctor in Franc**,*. 
On .Tilly 22 a (Irand K(*vi(‘W' was h«*ld at Tancos, 



DK. SIDONIO PAKS, 
President of Portiif^ul in 1918. 


at which tin* Presidint, flic ( h>v'(‘rnnM‘nt , I h<^ 
Alliecl Military Missions aral the diplomatic*. 
c*orps ’.\en‘ pn*sc*nl. .V scc'ond fence the; 
1st l)i\'ision c‘nl*‘rc*d on a<*tive fic‘ld tiaining 
at '^Forres \'c‘dras on S<‘ptc*mber* 2.‘h In .August 
(’ongrc'ss had bc^en sjM'eially eon\<iked to 
eonsidc*!* cc i’tain neec‘ssary const it ul iona I n;- 
fc»rms. On the 51st, aftc*r a. storm sc*ssicjn 
and the* ai)aFidonm<‘nl of the* (’hambe*!- by t hc^ 
Opposition, a. measure* was voted sane*tioning 
the* infliction e>f the* death |)e*nalty in the* field 
in time* of wai*. 'Fhe atfendanc'e* of military 
chaplains with fen*e*e*s in the* fi<‘ld, and t hc3 
award of (In* Military Cross for valour we*r<? 
dc***n*c*d em \o\e*mbe*r 50. It was clc‘ar that, 
de*spite^ the* many who de‘elare‘d tliat thes*3 
pr<*parations wonlel n(*V'e*r eomo to atiything. 
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[Ofricial phj'of> aph. 

PORIUCJUKSK AT AN INSTRUCTIONAL SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 


tlu' ( Jox'rrmnoiit was in dimdly oariiost ns to 
iiitorvMnit ion. 

On 0(*f(’mb<'r JDKi, a n'V'olutionary 

movtMiicnt took place, d'lic movement was 
promptly <pielle<|. It. wn.s luMided by S(Mihor 
Maidiado Santos, the loader of the Indepen- 
d(*nt s in FarlianuMit , w ho figun'd as one of 
tin* found<*rs of the Kt'publie, liis <leeided 
stand in tin* Itotuinla on Oetolx'r 5, MUO, 
having then ])rov(Ml a tnrninj^ point in tlu‘ 
strii^^^le. He was arrested at the heatl of a 
small force at . 'riu)mar. A Oiario dc) 
doverno,'’ prepare«l by the revoint ionaiies, 
inehah'd the naint's of a r(‘V()lutionary (lovern- 
memt. Ann)ng th<'s(' figured >vell-know’n leaders 
among the Opposition. Many arrests were 
made ; special nu*asnres being carrit‘d through 
tiu' Chamber on the motion of the Minister of 
War for tlu^ sc'paration of those involved from 
the army and the public services. Despiti* 
ilisclaimers of tlu* bict, this movement aimed 
directly at tiu* prevention of forces leaving for 
Fra nee. 

Tt is significant that just about the same time 
a st'ries of Oerman submarine attacks were made 
t»n Fortngiiese sliips and off the Portuguese 
coast. On December .'I three Oermiui sub- 
marines entered the hiu'bour of Funchal and 


bombarded that town. On th<* 8tli the British 
vessel Britannia was sunk by a submarine 
off the coast, as well as a Portuguese lugger, 
tlie Bri'/iela. On tht^ 1 8th tw'o oi tlie ex- 
(lerman shif)s, the Cascaes and Flectra, were* 
sunk near l^ordt'anx. Oti the Hlth two 
submarines w^t^re reported off Aveiro ; on tin' 
20th a largo submarine apptcared off IVrceira, 
and on the 21st another passt'd Sagn's. With 
this evident attempt at intimidation thert‘ 
coincided a naiewal of Oerman hostility in 
Africa. On the .'>th telegrams annouiic(*d a 
Oerman attack on the Fast African frontier 
an<l the forced retirement of the Portuguese 
from Naugardi ; further attacks were roj^orted 
on the Kith and lOth. Oennany without doubt 
sought to prevent the ])art ieipation of Portugal 
in France, and that by ev(cry means in lier 
power, working both internally and from 
abroad. 

With the New' Year the submarine attacks 
were redoubled. On January 3, 1917, a French 
bark and a lugger were Muik 14 miles from 
St. Vincent ; on the 4th four ships were torpe- 
doed off the Portuguese coasts ; on the 5th 
an Italian vessel was sunk near Sagres ; on the 
KUh a submarine attacked the Sotubal, but w’as 
driven off. On the 17th the Government pub- 
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iished a lengthy statement of Portugal’s reasons 
for entering the war, and issued the deereo for 
the concentration of the Portugiu'se J5xpedi- 
tionary Force. It was on February 3 tliat the 
first contingent of Portuguese troops lan<led in 
France. On Mareh 1 (ieiK'ral 'rainagnini 
arrived to take cominand. Thus was Portugars 
intervention effected. 

The troops laialed safely in France. Their 
arrival w^as mot with a chorus of kindly welc'omo 
from the Allied Press. At home the country 
thrilled witli re-awakened enthusiasm. Jn Por- 
tugid the Government la^ld on its way, a .ship 
in a lieavy sea. All efforts had originally been 
inadf* to prevent tlie union between J_)r. Antcaiio 
Jose (rAlrneida ami Dr. Affonso Post a. On 


fercMl much wliile in the :\Iinistry, would resign. 
Thc*so rumours tt*nded to weaken the coalition. 
In r(\sponst», on ^lari’h 29, th<^ two /traders on the 
same platform n‘atlirna*d th<'ir continued adhe- 
sion to tlu' I'nion ” and tlu'ir rt'solv(' ti) 
maintain it to the close of the war. On th<' 
Jlst Affonso C<>sta lett ha* F’aris, \’ia- S[)ain. 




[ Bobonc. 

DR. EGAS MONIZ, 

Leader of the Majority, and Minister to Spain. 

their cooperation tla^ possibility of Portugars 
intc^rvention had imng. There had been the 
threat of a rupture in tin* first days of the 
alliance, the Prime Minister liavifig resigned 
on April 11, hardly a month after its formation. 
But he had subsecpiently conseiite*! to retain 
office in response to a public? demonstration on 
the 12th. For months the two chi<‘fs had 
worked loyally together. In the two partic*s, 
however, divisions were rife. Rumours were; 
spread that, Portugal’s partieij^ation once 
effected. Dr. Almeida, whose health had suf- 


AUOUSrO VASCONGHLLGS, 
Portuguese Ambassador to Great Hrttain ; formerly 
Minister to Spain; Foreign Minister, 1911, Piime 
Minister, 1912. 

Mcmv he met (’omit- KDmnnnnes, whosi* Minis- 
try tremhled in tlie halnneo between the 
imiiutc^iianre of neutrality end int ervc'iit ion. 
Dr. (’ostii’s stay in l^’rjuic'e was kmger thim iind 
b<*on c'xpcu’tc'd. On April Mi Parliament. mc*t. 
I’he Prim(‘Mimst»‘rw asd<‘t jiiiie«l at hoiiu* l)\'gt»ut . 
On th(* 29th a cjiiestion wns laised hy a j)ri\a.te 
iiiemher of the Democratic: majority w it h rc'gard 
to the* powc*rs eoimedc'd })y a rec*ent <leerc*<^ of t In* 
Minister of Kom<*nt() t o a. new lydonnc'd National 
Keonomic Oounc'il. The* lemlc'i* of the* ma jority, 
Dr. Alexander Braga., proposed to refer the 
matt«*r to eomniittc‘(‘. The JOvolut ionist leadc-r 
rc‘fused and prc*ssed a div'ision. 'Fhc* Gov'crn- 
m<*ni were; d« feab*d. The; same niglit- the* 
Ministry rt^sigried. Tlie “ L-iiinn Sagrada. ” 
Governincmt, upon wdiicli so much had dc;- 
jK*iidc»d, was at an end. 

It was April 25 when Dr. Affonso Costa 
reached Lisbon. On his return he had been 
received by King Alphonso and decorated 
with the Order of Carlos 111 On the 26th the 
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new Clnvornnient wan formed. Those elements 
which had f)rovoked the recent crisis wen? not 
i riel 11 d f >d . The new Mini stry hm 1 coheren ee an» J 
ability. Dr. Au^j^usto Soares resumed his plac;e 
as Forcii^n Minister, and Norton do Mattos as 
Minister for War, The (lovernment was rein- 
forciul by the entrance of Sr. Krnesto de Vilheiui 
as OiJonial Minister, Sr. Herciilano Calhardo in 
tlie pf)st of Foment o, and Sr. J^ima Ihisto as 
Minister for Work. Notwit listanding the divi- 
sions in the rank and fil<‘ <>£ the partic^s. Dr. 
Almeida continued his support of the “ Ihiicai 
Sagrada.” Sp(*aking on the 25th Dr. Affonso 
Costa declanul : “ The ( iovernment just formed 
will continue the work of that just end<Hl, a 
work [irofoundly national. It has b<*<‘n accused 
of not, settling various ])i-oblcms. Hut tht'sc 
are f|uestions whicfi no single (Iovernment can 
decide. Tht' outgoing (Jovernincnt liad not a 
momemt of rest in tlu* work f)f thoroughly carry- 
ing out its functions. Its principal mission was 
that of ])reparation for the war. . . . Hartici- 
pating in tiu' war Portugal has won for herself 
the n*s|HH*t' of tla* Wf)rld, where slie is t'steemed 
and regarded as she would novta* have been had 
she not spontaneously placed horsedf upon tlie 
sidt' of those fighting for civilization. \Ve art‘, it 
might 1 h* said, nearer the world to-day. . . . 
^rhe natioiad conscience will pronounce' up«ni 
the work of tlu‘ (Soverninent just gon<‘. We 
ha\'(' created a nc*w situation, distant fi’om that 
\\ hicdi wc* laid formerly hi'ld as'if we had passed 
at a bounil two or three ctaituries in the opinion 
and the respeet i)f the world. We have .‘1(1, (KK) 
men idrt'ady on the western front ; we shall 
in a, short time ha\(* as man\’ more. When one 
day the' position of (he small nations ce)mcs to 
1 h‘ eemsitlered Portugal will live, Portugal will 
pi’ogrt'ss, lieeause Portugal has workc'd and 
fought, saerifieing herself for civilisation." 

Such was the t'onxict ion of tla* new (Joxt'rii- 
nu'iit on taking up tlwar dilhciilt task. It was 
stated t'vc'ii more clearly in tin* Ministerial 
.statc'iju'iit made nc'xt day in Parliament . 
“Our iuterxeiit ion in (h«* war is the dominant 
fat‘t in t h(' national lift' to-day. ( ‘ompensation 
for the painful sacritiei's of tlu‘ prescait xve shall 
reap amply in a. future' couseelatory and 
(*nnobk'<I, tliat xxill assure* det*isix’('ly, in addition 
to the* re'spee't of pe*e)|)Ie's for e>ur xve*ll-e Iefine*el 
nationalitx’ anel our ce»mplete ineU'pe.‘n<le‘ne*e’, the* 
tranepiil mainte*iieinc(* of our xaluable cole»nial 
inhe*ritane*e*.“ 

With Portugeil's actual participat ie)n in the 
xvar the> inte'rual eH*e>uomic struggle had been 


accentuated. The Portuguese troops had not 
Ijeen a month in Franco before Lisbon was at 
the verge of famine. Tfic cri.sis of the preceding 
summer had pa.sscd. The struggle betw’een 
tho Manutenyao Militar and the milling 
intere'sts, however, did not cease. Portugal’s 
active intervention wa.s the moment chosen for 
renewed pressure. The corn supply had run 
low. Spain, xvhence grain had continued to 
* liter a.s <*ontraband, suddenly enforceil the 
embargo on exportation. The bakeries closed 
all over hisbon xvitli tht^ aiinouncement that 
there xvas no grain. Dr. Affonso Costa’s liurried 
visit to France and Spain would seem to luwo 
been <hie in ])art to the nee<*ssity for supplies. 
]hikc*rie.s were mobh(‘d in Oporto on April 5 ; 
then* xx’(‘n^ linad riots in Lisbon on the 7th and 
again on th(* 14th, in tlu* second of wliich one 
p(*r.son was killed. Tlu'se tn)ubh*s hasteiu'd tho 
end of tlu^ “ I'nion Sagrada ” (Joxferiiment. 
They involxu*d a terribh* h(*ritagi'. 

Tlie new Ministers of W'ork and of Fomeiito 
faei'd tJie situation with energy and sueeess. 
On May 12 an important d(*eree was puhlislied 
t*nipo\vering tlu* (h)X’ermnent to take ox'(‘r all 
grain and flour in the eity, of xvhieh tlu' ladders 
xvere (*onst it uted “ d(*po.sjtari(*s," for t he ( hix’(*rn - 
inent. 'I'lie 17th was fixed for delix'ery of 
returns. On the* 2tHh attacks u )on groceries 
and bakeri(*s in xxhieh tlu*re wt‘rt^ hot h xxouiuh'd 
and killi*d took ])laee. Tlu* ( lox’ernment had 
nK*a.ntiine fojiud food, and Lisbon and Ofiorto 
xvere fed. As a eons(’( jueiiet' of tlie orgaiiizi'd 
•sacking, liow<*x’er, the city xvas plaetul under 
martial laxv and tlu' guarau(i‘es xven* suspt*nded, 
(Jeneral lN*reira. da Fea being plaocfl in <*om- 
maiid. Farly in the month the INFinisti'r of W ar 
had left for France, going on from l*aris to 
Loiulon, xvhere he xvas rceeix^ed on May 2(> by 
the King and decorated xxith the Ordt‘r of 
St. Mic-ha.(*l and St. (leorge. 

Tlu* economic struggle eontinueil. A series 
of strikes of a serious nature folloxvi*d i‘aeh 
other in rapid siu'cession. On April 10 Lislion 
laid lu'cii k‘ft ill darkness tlirougJi the failures of 
the gas sn]?])ly. On Juiu^ L‘l a gasvvork(*rs’ 
strike [ilunged tho eity again into darkness. 
A xvater strike was a.dd(*d to the shortness of 
hrea<l. Meantime in Parliament, the Opjiosition 
ccaitiiiued unrelentingly, '^fhe Hiidget prt'.sonted 
in January was still in tlu* hands of tlio eom- 
mittees in June. Dr. Affonso (’osta's tinaiieial 
proposals, hovvex er, promi.sed in Janufiry, I Old, 
had not yet a]?pear(‘d. Under the preceding 
.( loxerimieiit, as he said, there had been time 
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for nothing but the war. More than this tlio 
very nature of tho Government rendereci the 
introduction at that time of any large or com- 
prehensivo financial programme oxee])tionally 
difficult. Everything pointed to such a s<‘heino 
b('iug the Minister's intent ion. Ihirpiest ionably 
through tho spring and summer of 11)17 
file groat interests were on tho alert. It 
was clear the country could not continue 
to live permanently from liand to mouth 
with the Treasury dependent upon su(‘cessi\e 
drafts upon tho bank, ck(*d out by the issue' of 
jiotes to supply tho place of the gold, silv<‘r and 
copper which, in view of the depreciating 
currency, was ra])idly being div(‘rted into Spain 
or molted <lown by tlu* goldsmiths and 
silversmiths. Ghallenged dirc'ctly in tlu' 

( ■hainbor, Costa replied that liis tinuneial ])ro- 
])osals were all ready ; that tln\v would provid** 
that those who could and ought to pay should 
pay ; but that lu' was tlie sole* judgt' wlu'n tht'V 
miglit best be la.id Ix'fon' the Kouse, in th<* 
interests of th(' Treasury, tlic* ( Jo\eriiment, and 
the nation. Vortugal, it must lx* remembercxl. 
had no war taxation, no excess ])rofit taxt's, 
no system of rationing, no ad<‘rpiat(‘ l(‘gal 
<l('fenee for the mass of the p<‘oj)|e against tin* 
})ressure of the “ cornerer ” and th<* “ j)rofit.e<*r.‘' 
Tho gr(‘a.t interc'sts, with a fri'c r(‘in. had 
(‘iiriched and st rengtiumed t-h<‘ms<*lv<\s im- 
mensely with famine pricers and war supplies, 
^riio position of t.h(^ 'rreasur\" was at the same 
time becoming increasingly [U’eearious. War 
taxes sooner or later th(*re must lx*. Eoi- the 
])rc‘sent, Jiowever, all the great for<*es combined 
to “put off the ('vil day.'’ AN’ithouf immense 
j)ersonal strength, support<*d by a, united part s’, 
the attempt t<» put a curb on the gr(*at inter<*sls 
was foredoomed to failure. This clearly tin* 
Mini.ster had realized. Speaking in the Con- 
gress of the ])arty in duly he said : “ d’o-day wo 
must deal with the \\'ar : to-naai’ow' will lx* for 
tlu' great problems.** Jbit to-mojrow fomal 
thc^ Government ov<*rthi’o\\ n. 

The Opposition pressed for a <lissolution. 
This being deliberately (Excluded by tlx^ (’on- 
stitution. tlxy [)ressf;d for a revision f)f the 
Constitution to enforce it. “ Dissolution or 
revolution ” was marie the cry. In Junr* a 
new party of Con.servativt> Kepublicans was 
formed. It was headed by Dr. Egas Moidz, 
Olio of the party of Dissidents which harl workcxi 
the overtlirow of the Monarchy in 1910. AV’ith 
Dr. Egas Moniz, Dr. Brito Camacho was allirxl. 
Writing on June 27 he said : “ Wo believe tlial 
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a good organi/.at ion of tht' i*ons<*rva.ti\’t' force's 
will oblige riemrx'ratism to aceopt t lx* dissolution . 
and thus the n*volut ionary agitations and 
conspiracies in clubs anil barracks, which art* 
assuming tlx* air ol a r*hronic I'omplaint in tlx* 
body )x>litic i>f tlx* nation, will cr'ase to lx*. 
l<*gitimat('.“ The movr'ment gatherc'd forr'e. 




f ( ffficial photo^afth. 

GHNHRAL TAMAtJNINl, 
Commanded PortujJiiese Expeditionary Force 
in France. 

B«*ligion, land tramiM*, and hard eeonoinir* 
eonriitions aire the Ixisie I’oot s ol most revraln- 
tions. Thes<‘ tlireo faietors r'omhined !<» bring 
aihont tlx* fadl of the Demoeraits in Drx-ranher. 
1917. Tlx* land, tlx* (’liurelj. aiixl tlx* greait 
<*omnx*reiad airxl industriad inl<*n‘sts wr-rr* adlied 
aigainst the ( ir)\’r‘rnnx*nt . 'I’be j )ropri<*tary 
class n‘sent<*d tlx* <l('cri*e estaihlishing lixr*d 
f*iitais fru* tlx* rluration of tlx* war, while t hr*re 
w'as wxl(*-spr<*.‘irl f(*ar r>f tlx* imposition of drastic 
taxation. Tlx* tdmrr*h had no parrloa for the 
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nion who ha<J draftoil and enforced the Law of 
the Separation of Church atid State anfl decreed 
the exj)ulHion of tile rcligifius orders. The 
industrial an<l conunercial companies and trade 
associations resented the imposition of (Govern- 
ment control and threats of State mobilization. 
Th(^ colonials jiressed incrt‘asingly for a clear 
sta-temf*nt as to the position of the (Government 
with regard to terms of int(‘rv(‘ntion and 
definite guarantees as to the cohjtiu's. This it 
was which risi* to a demand on behalf of 

tli(‘ /lew oppr)sition hfor for the holding of a 
s»‘eret st‘Ssion, t(i tn^at of the wliole (juestion nf 
Portugal’s int<*rvenlion. I)espit(‘ the Prime 
Minister’s assertion that there was nothing that 
might not be publicly diseusstsi, and a lengthy 
statement by th(‘ Ministiu* for War, Norton de 
Matt os, on his return from Kngland and 
Prance, the seen*t si'ssiori was insisted on. 
Megiin on July II, it was protracted until the 
Opposition withdrew, d(‘elariiig that t Ik* atti- 
tude of th(* ( io\’(‘rnm(‘nt rendered furth(‘r 
meetings useless. 

N(‘us eaiiK* in .Inly and August of ( h*rman 
attacks on th<* Portugui*se front in Prance, 
which it was stated W(‘re suec(*ssfully n‘puls(Ml. 
'I’he reports publislu'd w(‘re scanty, how<‘\’er. 
aial far from satisfying t lu* publi<'. W’ith the 
autumn and the (*vident protraction of the war 
the r(‘e«»il became daily mort* marked. On 
August 14 iXf'fon.so ( 'osta slated he had (‘\p(‘<'ted 
the fud nf the war in the autumn. Its pro- 
traction bn)ke the ( h)\ernment . 

W’ar eaiUKjt Ik* waged “ upon the eheaj)." 
Strikes in the public srr\'ie(‘s particularly in 
connexion with tin* postal and telegraphic 
ser\ ie(‘s ami (‘crlain of thi* railways did much 
to weakt'ii th(* Ministry. ’I’he (h»\'ernment was 
subjected ti) a succession of claims for inenaist* 
of salary for many liranehes of work t lu* civil 
st‘rviee, tlu* poliei*, the magistracy, the school 
t(*aehers, and olh<‘rs. '|’h(*s(* claims were urge<l 
in view of the vastly increased cost of living 
and had naturally wide public sympathy, d’he 
jirt'ssure upon tlu* Treasury reiuk’red it im- 
possibli* for tlu‘m to lu* nu't and satisfied, 
howa*ver. and the gent*ral <liseontent grew’ from 
day to day. J’hest* strikes, too, as also a shn{) 
assistants' strikt* in Lisbon, relied upon tlu* 
ai'tive support of the masters and of the eom- 
mereial and industrial associations inon* even 
tlian upon the employees. lk*fore this su})- 
port the vigorous repressive measures of 
tlu' Minis! »*r of Whir and tlu* suspension of the 


guararitcc.s, and repeated placing of the capital 
under military control were alike useless to 
stem the tide, friterest after interest, associa- 
tion after association, wore systematically 
ranged against the (Government as the autumn 
drew^ to a close. The CJov^ernment counted on 
their nuimTical majority in the ("ortes. The 
cry became insistent for the substitution of the 
party politician by representatives of the 
“ vital forces ” of the nation - land, trade and 
labour. 

The spark which fired the train r(*sulting in 
the final crash came from the war with the 
(Jlmreli. (V*rtain of the bishops gave their 
direct count(*nanei‘ to the formation of brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods in direct contravi*nlion 
of the l.iaw of Sc^paration. Tlu*ir eharaeters 
and hi(*rarehieal rank w’(*re such as to impose 
respect. 'Fhe Minister of Justici*, Dr. Alexandre 
Hragji, look np tlu* ehalleng(*, and piililished a 
d(*ere(‘ in the last days of Xovemlu'r st'nt(*ncing 
them to exile. The sentenei* was to take 
<*ff(*ct within a w<*ek. The W'e(*k had not. 
(*nd(*d w’hen tlu* long-hrooding Kevolntion 
broke. 

It was lu‘5uk‘d by Dr. Sidonio ra(‘s, an oflic(‘r 
and diplomatist, and an ex-pr()f(‘ssor of imitlu*- 
maties at the rnivc‘rsity of ('oimbra. Keeog* 
ni/.(*d as an abli* man, though lu* had tak(‘n no 
[)romin(‘nl part in party jiolitics, he had held 
tlu* ofliee of Ministt*!* of Komento in 1911, in 
the first const it nt i(»nal (Jo\enmu*nt of tlu* 
Hepuhlie, that of Senfior .lofio Chagas, and had 
bei‘n Minister of Finance for a short time in 
1912. In the latter year he had lu‘en appointed 
Fortugiu'si* Minister to lh*rlin, wluTe lu* had 
r(‘mained till the (k'claratiofi of war. Whth 
him tlu*re wen* assoeiat(*d a. Kevniul ionary 
Junta of lhn*(* nu'mhers, his eolleagu(*s lu‘ing 
(’aptaiii Feliciano d(* (’osta and Machado Santos, 
who had distinguished liiinself in tlu* original 
H*\()lntion of (Jetolu'r a, 1910. 13t‘hind this 
Junta was the bfor led by Dr. Kgas .Moni/ 
and Dr. Drito (^iinaeho. The movement was 
essentially a pojmlar one and not a [uilitical 
revolution. Jn it tlu*re W'ere united the most 
div<*rgent elements Monarehists with ultra- 
Ke})ublieans : the C’lerical and the Socialist, 
the great capitalist iiitcn'sts and the labour 
associations. Hence its sudden and startling 
success. This it owed primarily, however, not 
to the many interests momentarily united, but 
to the resiJution, promptitude and <laring of 
one man. Dr. Siilonio Paes. 
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WINTER OF 1917-18 IN THE WEST: 
EVE OF GERMAN OFFENSIVE. 


^ EAR, 11)18 - ('AHTrREJs AND Ldsses jn I ‘ast ^’ear -Ki'a'onnaissancI': IIaids and Minor 
O l’ERATFONS— ( IeRMAN I E I’AK ATIONS 'I’UOOPS FROM THE 111 SSIAN l^'RON'r (jREA’r DENEEOrMENT 

OF Aviation Arrivai. of Amerh an 'Proofs- ()i*eu \tions in Feiou ary and Marimi (Ierman 
Ta(TI( AD Instrit TioNs — (J as- 'I'he Kve of the (Jreat (Jerman Offensive. 


T IIK New Votir, 11)18, was salutinl by 
tlu‘ llritisli in tlio West with a tor- 
nado ol’ (iiv diri'ctfd a<rniiist tlu* 
(Jcini’iii positions. Thc! (*lian^t‘ of 
fooling tVoni iliat wbicli had oxistod carlior 
in llio war is worthy of not(^ ; it rnai’ki'd tlu' 
pini d(^t(*riniiiation of tlu* troops to fi^ht 
tlio w’ar out to tlu* liittor ('iid, a dctvr- 
ininatiou wliicli left no room for (*vvn a 
inomontary suspiMisiou of hosiiliti<‘s to ushor 
in tho Nom’ ^’car. 'riic fin*, howrvor, was no 
s|)l(Mwt ic outbuist of pointless vrath, without 
definite aim, but was thrown against points 
earefully selt*et<*(I ami no l(*ss eai-efully I'eLrislered 
to ensure a ilue et'h'el. 'Tlie heavy ^uns 
soundi'd miilnight with tw(‘l\(‘ simultaneous 
dischargers of all pii^-es, one for <‘aeh stroke of 
the <’]ock, while tlie field batterie*s lire*d salvoes 
in tlic saiiH* maniK’i'. M’hile the “ h<‘avies ” 
used hifjih-explosiver sh<*ll the lij^litei- ^ums swept 
th(r ('iiemy's trenches and tin* giound behind 
with shrapiK'l. The volume* of fire* was 
immense* and naturally j)rovoke*d .some re^jily 
from thc (Germans, but neilhin^ (*e)mparc‘ei te) 
what wi* had ^ive*n the*m, and a goeal ele*al e>f 
their tire was in the* shaper of a protecting 
barrage in case our heavy artille*ry elischarges 
porteneled an attack by the British infantry. 
But after a time, when nejthiiig of the kinel 
took place, the artillery fire gradually eli<-*el 
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elewMi anel t he'ii ste)ppe‘d alt e)ge't he*r. 'Thei 
( k*rnian re'port , aft e r elivseribing a myt hie*al raid, 
whie*h was, of e*ourse‘, duly re*pulse‘el, anel noting 
an in(*r<*a.se* e)f British arlill(‘ry fire* at midnight, 
aelels that there* was ne)tliing ne*w to le'iieat 
freim any the‘atre* of war. 

'rhe*re‘ was naturally an inte*Fe*liaiige e>f 
me*ssages betwe*e'n King (ieoigi* anel the Pre-si- 
ele*nt e)f the* l^'re‘ne*h Kepublie*. 'The* King said : 

III ^•\|u•l•s^^mg oMO' jigMMi riiy ndminit hmi tor tin* 
iiiagiiificrni ••oiinic*’ iiM*\ hiuiO 1 l»l v fli.siilMynl l»y l''niiMri' 
III llicsr \riil''^ III (nal, I ilc^irc to n•^^lll••> \«mi ol my 
lllisliiikiililr ronliiii’licr ill il \ ict i tnoils riiil to tlir 
'<lnir:^l«‘ in which imr people^ mii* ciipiigcil liy mIc, 

iiikI of my hope tlml, in the ( lo-c .1 lies ol fncin Kh.p, 
they im»V to da\. n yc-tcrihiy, he '..c(‘ii worlvitij^ 1op‘thcr 
for the maiiil ciiniicc ot pi'licc nmi iihcity nmon;.r | hn 
mil itni" of t he « orhl. 

'Fo this the 1're‘sident replie*el : 

'I’hr longer the \\ Ml’ hot', the lirmer |s m\’ eolifideiien 
III the fimil -.iieee-'. of I he A I hell iii’m-. Mild III 1 he -olidMnl y 
of the lie^ which unite lor e\er the tree people'. (Hid the 
vnliMiit detender- ot the ngliK ol ImiiiMiiily. (IrcMl 
llritMin Mild Ei’Miiee will Iimm- IcMint in I ho Inird Iriiil 
to know' eiieh other heller, Mild lo Mpjireeiiile Mild lovo 
OIK' another, and they will gallier m dome-tie peaeis 
the fruits of the hatlle'. tonglii III common. 

'Pile* many New' ^'e‘ar me'ssage^s sent out ]>y 
Mr. Lleiyel Oe'eage as Prime Minister iiieludt*d 
two that dtservt' to be recorded h(*n*. 'JVi 
Kranet^ he said : 

We wish ill piirtieMlar to thank the Kreiifli Army and 
Navy for th<‘ir fortitude during th(‘ past year and thoir 
readinos.s to coidinun llic struggle until justice Iiiih been 
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clone and the world has been rid of the domination of 
that Ti;tlitary luitocracy whoso discredit and defeat is 
essential to lasting peace. No words of mine can 
afiequately convey our Reuse of what wo owe to the 
Arniios who are fighting and sutlering that those tadiind 
the lines may enjoy liberty and poaco. We can only 
thank them from iho bottom of our hearts in full confi- 
donco that the New Year will see tho fruit of their sacri- 
fice in the victory of freedom. 

And to t-hn ITiiitod States of America, whose 



[Official fihotofirafih, 

GAS SENTRY OF THE YORK AND 
LANCASTER REGIMENT. 


help was dest ined to he of the grcvxt est import - 
anct^ in the Ni^w ^'ear on tluj Western Front : — 

We wish in particular to send n nu'ssage of Ihank*' 
to the ITiiitcil States Navy for th(* great services it ha- 
naah'n'd in the past year, and of greeting to the young 
American Army ?i<iw training to lake its place in 1h** 
battle for human freedom. Wo are relying upon the 
great a<ldition which this Army will malo* to the strength 
of the Allies in thi'ir joint struggle for a free civilisation 
and we are confident that wlien the time of battle 
<?omes th»'y will sustain the great traditions set by their 
own forlsMirs by helping to win a eomplelt' trium])li 
for the eanst) to which they have declieated ihem'-cdvi-- 

Tho Kaisor, for Itis ])art, on Xc^^ A'oar's 
Day urged liis, troops to go “ forward witli 
(h)d to frosli deeds and frt^sli victorii's.’* To 
the men of a division wliieli had suf- 
fered hiMi\'ily in the lighting at llourhni 
Wood, aiui had thert'fore lM*en withdntwn to 
ixH’Uperatt^ lu' said : lN‘a<u' on tlu* Hl^ssi^lrl 

frontier is now assured. It remains for each 
of you to foreei tin early peaei‘ on the M\»sti»rn 
front.” Among Hintienhurg's niessagt‘s wa-s 
one to the chief of tho (h'nnan Naval 8chool, 
pointing o\it tluit the \*-hoat war liad coiisider- 
ahly relieved the aetiou on tho W’estern front 
anif adding, ” Hand in hand, with God's help, 
V C* shall in the coming year achieve victory," 

At the beginning of 1918 the British War 


Oflice issued a statement of British captures and 
losses in all theatres of war in 1917 : — 


— 

Captures. 

Losses. 

Prisoners, 

Guils. 

Prisoners, 

Guns. 

Western Theatre... 

73,131 

531 

27,200 

166 


4 


(Approx ) 


Salonika ... 

1,095 

— 

202 

— 

Palestine ... 

17,64(> 

108 

610 

— 

Mesopotamia 

15,944 

124 

267 

— 

Mast Africa 

0,728 

18 

100 


Total ... 

114,544 

781 

1 28,379 

^ 1 

1 1G6 

! 


Jn addition to the gains given in this table, 
Ficild -Marshal Haig reported that on tho 
Wtistern front we had taken 047 trench mortars 
and 2,422 maehiia; guns.* It is desirable also 
to call attention to the returns for tho last 
motith of 1917 with regard to our successes in the 
air. Altogi^“ther 232 aeroplanes were brouglit 
down in December ; of these 01 fell to the Gor- 
man, 101 to the British, 09 to tho fcTencdi and 1 
to the Belgians. Of tho 101 our aviators sent 
down 78 wen^ dealt with on the Western front 
and 28 fell to tlio work of the Hoyal Naval Air 
Service acting under the orders of the Admiralty. 

January 1 was marloMl by a fnrthc‘r attempt 
against our new line on the Welsh Kidge. Th<» 
Gc^rmans advanced south of Mareoing on a front 
of a})out 1,200 yards. For this movement 
thc*n' wtu'e two rc'asous. The (ierinans had 
nc^ver failed to reeugnize tlic^ weak point of tlu*ir 
positicju in the* low ground in front of the 



[O^icutl phuiQ^tapn, 

AN OFFICERS' DUG-OUT. 


Ganal do rKseant between Mareoing and 
MasnifVes from wdiieli it would not ha\'(‘ been 

'• lie estimated tbt' prisoners taken at 74. 3451 and the 
guns at o42 both numbers somewhat in ex<*ess ot those 
issued liy tlu* War Olliee Tin diserepaney is probably 
due to the complete December estimate of the British 
(Jommander-in-Chief not having boon hieluded iii the 
War Dtlice returns. The ditfcrence in prisoners is 1,118 
nil I Mir Douglas Haig slate 1 in his rnmmnniqu^ of 
January 1 that the numbei taken in Decembe;- was 
1,018 
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difficult to drive them by a forward prossiuN? 
of our troops from the liighor ground to the 
west of it, and in addition the lower level was 
not a good place to winter in, and they would 
naturally endeavour to recover their old trench 
line with its comfortable dug-outs now held 
by us. Moreover, they thoroughly appreciated 
th €5 v’alue of Cambrai, and did not ^\'ish the 
British to remniii within striking distance of it. 
The enemy's attack was coxered by liquid fire, 
and ho was able to ent<'r one tiench and hedd it 


l.iOns, three separati* att<*mpts were made to 
rai<i our Iront line treuch(‘s. Not one of them 
was successful ; in every east' they were brought 
to a standstill and then broken up by our 
artillery tire. While they retired to their 
<»wn lines, our j>artii‘s which wt>re out in 
No ^Mail's Land f<‘ll on them and intlicttal 
furtht'r casualtit's anti tt)ok st)mt* prisoners. 
Olht'r raitis, both north anti south of bens, wert^ 
also rcjnilst'd. 'TxNi) morti wt‘rc j\lso at t t'luptt'tl, 
one to t hi' nt>rth of Lens at Hill 10 aii<l one to 



SORTING THE. MA1I.S AT 

for a short time, but a detennineil count(?r- 
altack soon drove him out again. Our return 
blt>w involvetl close anti savagt^ fighting, as 
a result of which we took anti held all tlit? grt>untl 
lost. Heavy punishment was inflictetl by tiur 
artillery on tlit^ Germans wht^re they wt;re 
reported to be massing for attack. 

For work of this st)rt air rt*connaissa.nce is 
.ibst)hitoly necessary, anti tht^ superif»rity of 
our airmen, the way in which they tlew over 
the enemy’s groimtl, observtal, anti reportetl 
his movements, in spite of the desperate efforts 
made by his aviators to stop them, allovvt'ti our 
artillery to direct their concentrated firt^ with 
great effect on areas where he was massing 
troops to attjurk our lines. 

About M^ricoiirt, in the neighbourhood of 


A FIELD POST OMIGH. 

th(‘ south of thaf toun, hoth of whicli wem 
misucct'ssful. Nriir Arras tnitl t)ppy, nt>r<l‘- 
c ist of that town, north of I *a >sf*hcndat‘lt* and 
tilt>ng the .Mtatin Road, fht* (itaviians taidtai- 
vt)urt*tl tt) nisli some t>f our fronf.-line posts, 
hut ill all c*asc*s tlicy wore repulsed before 
reaching our trenches. 

The (ilf'rman vaa-sion of t he two days fighting 
<lid not ilitTer materially from that of tlu^ Allit^s 
f'xeept with reganl to the figliting w<‘st and 
south-west of Mareoing, towards the VVedsh 
ralg»\ wlnav* they c*laimed that the numhor of 
prisoners hail increased to aOO. Both sides 
agrecnl that there liad bc-en some incrv'ase in 
the ana>unt of artilkuy fire. The same was 
true of the French: lively artilk^ry in 

Ca.mipa.gne near the Butte du Mesiiil, also in 

219 2 
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[ Zealanl oD.eml 

PACK-MlJLliS CARRY ING GUN-AMMUNlTlON. 



THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE 
WESTERN FRONT IN MARCH. 1918. 


tho ropion f)f th(^ lic'aiiniont \N <>(mI and 

oil tho loft liaijk of tlio Monso nortli of Mill HtM. 
On tho rest of tho litK‘ tho oannonach* was on y 
iut(*nnittont. 

Tho Fronoh on January 1 inado a suooossful 
raid in tla* rt'^ion <)f (\)Ui’tf'(,*on. and brouprht 
haok |)rison<*i*s, and collisions took pla(o 
hotwoou patrols south of Oorhony. On tla* 
Sana' date tiu' Fronoh aviators brought down 
four (Jorinaii aoro])lanos and two others 
seriously damaged foil in tlio onoiuy’s linos. 
Our own men disposed of livt' of the onoiny s 
maohinos in acaial onc'ountt'rs with the loss 
of only oni' of their own. Much artillery 
registration work was carried out and many 
photographs taken while our bombers droiiped 
over 200 bombs on various targets, including 
an ammunition depot near Cknirtrai and an 
aerodrome at Tngehnunster. 

The next day no important infantry move- 
ments took place on either side, although 
there was still a good amount of artillery 
fire. The weather was frosty and unsuited to 
operations which involved digging in. Infantry 
raids were hardly undertaken and the only 
attempts made by the enemy, which were near 
T^a Hassoe, were driven back and a few prisoneis 
were taken by our men. On the 3rd the 
Germans renewed their endeavours against the 
Cambrai section of our line. There was a 
considerable augmentation of the volume of 
artillery Ere directed against our works, and 
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early in the morning a raid against a Britisli 
post east of Ep^hy was attempted but was 
drivei^off by machine-gun fire before it readied 
the threatened point. There was also a some- 
what lively action near Cambrai on the borders 
of the Canal dii Xord wliidi resulted in favour 
of the enemy, our advanced posts being forecsl 
back a short clistanee. '^Phese constant raids 
and the increased artilkay fire plainly indicated 
the desire of the enemy to come farther forward 
from his Cambrai jiosition. Intelligence 
gleaned from prisoners all pointtnl to a great 
German offensive. But the weatlua- was not 
propitious for any large movement. The frost 
was novv^ very severe ami held the country in 
an iron grip. Snow fell heav ily and this addc'd 
to the difliculties of any (h'rman adv'ance. Mcai 
moving over snow were siiovv^n uj) so clearly 
that their movements were plainly visible'.* 
A good example of detriment to concealment 
whicli the white-covered ground atfordtMl was 
shown at Passchendaele. Ben^ tlu> (‘iKMiiy had 

* 'I’ho itorrnaiis ^av«* U's oin' why lln‘y wrva 

ail)l<* to surprise our troops tui tin* ^^routul ln'liiiul tho 
St. Qufutiu Oanul ou DeccinlH-r :J0 that tliry woro snow 
shirts, whito iiij'ht shirts, which rcmlfrcd tiuuii iuvisiht*. 
Xo Uritisli report mentions this, 'i'hc stat<.iiiciit was 
lutulc hy tlio Woltt 'Tt^lcjxrapli Uurcau ou •hiuuary 1. 


brought up a large number of trench nu>rtars 
aii.l plaoixl tiu'iu ill slu'll omtors lii'hiiul his 
front lino a( a innjjo of aliout 1,000 yards from 
tho position ho wishod t„ hattor. Hut whon a 
mortar was lirt*d tlu’' discharge made a hlaek 
])atch in front ot the piec(* vvliieh so clearly 
imlieated its position to f)ur batteries and 
machine-gims that these promptly snufh'd it 
out. btill tiu' rcpoi*t t hat t lu' civ ilian inhahi- 
tants of many villag<‘s b(*hin<I the (h-rman 
linos were being removetl ti) give sheltt'i* t«> 
troops being brought up from the J^ussian 
front served to show that iiiov'emiMits of a mon> 
aggressivt> eharaeter wouM sot)n he math' by 
th(‘ (a'rmans. l^'or a liiia', howev'er, the 
weatiu'r riMidc'red (liis impossible and the 
infantry fighting was as a rule unimportant, 
but fairly (.constant, ou a small scale. 

t )n flaiiuary »> a^ strong a-tlaek was inadt' on 
the Bi'itish position in the 1 1 indenhnrg Limi 
to the I'asl of IhilliHiourl . licit' tmr tnmps 
vvei’t' in a (M)mtortal)h* position in the strong 
dng-outs wliifh tlu^ Germans had forna'rly 
oeenpic'tf, whi'rt'as the latttM’ had to eonfent 
th(‘mst»lv{^s with flu? eoniparat ivt'ly new lino 
they had const ruett'd and in whicdi t lu'n* was 
litth' slu'Kcr from tiu* weallu'r. Tlu‘ attacking 
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REMOVING A GERMAN SCOUTING MACHINE BROUGHT DOWN IN OUR LINES. 
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troops sliowpfl up clearly a^?aiast the snow- 
covt^recl gnuiiicl ari l wei-e dealt with severely 
V)y our rifles and Tniichiiie-giins, so that they 
were only able to secure a footing in an iin- 
coinpJeted sap in fr'ont of our first line trcaich, 
while (iv^ai from this th(‘y were di'iven out Iry 
a boinbiitg counter-attack in the evening, 
''rhe remainder of the assaulting party had 
to withdraw with ht^avy loss. 'J'he (k;rman 
njport with cluiiaettu-istic untruthfulness, 
deseril)ed this action as “a strong rceoimais- 
r.anc<» which was <*ompl(d(dy successful and 
agorxi many Knglish prisoners wtrre brought in.” 

The ex[)erience of the French at this time 
was much the same as oui's. ".riuire w(»r(^ 
s(;v'(‘ml small iiiids but none <»f any importanc*e, 
exce[)t one on the ‘Ird near Anspach (in Upper 
Alsace) whi(‘h was com[)lelely deh^ated, the 
( k'rmans losing heavily and leaving prisoners 
and a ma('diine-gnn ludiind them. Inhere was 
an intermitU'iit artillery fin^ of varying intensity 
oTi th(^ Helgian front, but nothing calling for 
special notice. On tlu^ otlier band t h(»re was 
somcnvhat more activity in the aii\ On 
January J the weather was tine and th(' Freia'h 
airmen dropped t<a)s of bombs on tla^ 


factories at llombacdi and the railway stations 
of MetZ'Sablons, (.^onflans, Arnaville and 
other y^oints, and also brought dowm eight 
aeroplanes and a captive balloon with a loss 
of only throe machines. Our men were .also 
active and during the day accounted foi* eight 
of the enemy, besides taking a number of 
successful yihotogray^hs of the enemy’s front 
po.sitions and also in his back areas. Further, 
two hostile acu'odromes, the Ledeghom railway 
junction, various hutments near the llouthulst 
Forest and bilhds south of Lille wtav boinl>ed. 
Although the weather took a turn for tlu‘ 
worse during the night, )U)() bombs \ver(* 
tiropped by our men on th ‘ Oontrode a 'rodroinc 
and fiv'o others. Succc‘ssful (expeditions were* 
also inadce against objc'ctives in the ntaghbonr- 
hood of M(‘tz at Mai/.i(>r('s-lt's-Met z, the railway 
at Woippy and the junctmii at St. Privat. 
During the la^xt day strong W'irids ]3r('veiitt‘d 
long-distance raids, but still our aviators 
manag(*d to j)ut in a gn‘at d(»al of good woi’k. 
Ovi'r 2a(> bombs dropp<Ml on Denaiii 

(north of (Vnnbrai) and on Menin tmd lloulers 
railway station. Many thousands of rounds 
w(‘r<' lin'd fiom their machine-gun^ on th(‘ 



l-)fftciui phoiOKfafft. 
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TROOPS MOVING UP. 


[(fffii lal photuiiraf>h» 


» iit‘iny’s Miacluntvj^un eini^lamuriils and on 
his tronc'hos. Th<‘y brought down 10 of hi- 
airinon wliilo losing only five of tlieii* own 
iiiacdiiiu^s. "riu^ Naval Air Porco raidod (Jhis- 
t olios a<‘rodroin(^ and droppiMl many bombs 
among t hci shods and buildings without losv:, 
uhilo th(» Kr(*noh brought- down live* hostile* 
maoliinc*.-. During tlu* night of .laiiuary 1-5, 
although tho sky was covored with low'^ (*louds 
and \'isibility was in consocpioiK'o ba<b our 
pilots w’ore a})lo onco more to bomb tlu* factorios 
and raiKvay oomniunioations noar .Maizier(*s- 
l<‘sAI(*t/^and otlua* targt'ts of military imp<a’tano<» 
in the neighbourhood and to aeeoinplish their 
w’ork without losing a- single maehiiu*. 'riie 
ii(‘Xt day the weather ullowcnl but littk^ flying ; 
still some useful work was done. Half a ton 
of bombs w ere dropped and some rouials 

tired from our aeroplanes at the enemy's troops 
and other targ« ts During tln‘ ensuing night 
the w’oather w’as a little better again, and oui* 
men were able to drop half a ton of bfanbs on 
Hamegnies-Chin aerodrome and other targets. 
Tht> neighbt>urhood of Metz was also \dsitod 
once more ; a ton of bombs was dropped on 
( 'onflans station and sidings, w’here a large explo- 
sion was caused and a fire started. Courcelles 
station, also, received half a ton of explosives 


d'Jic (k'rmans luid n(‘\’er b<*en (piite eontenlc'd 
W’ith tlu*ii‘ position in Ironl of ^"pres, wheio 
our trc'iiehes now' o\ (*rlookt'<l theirs, and 
omphasi/4Ml tiu'ir views by more* or less con- 
tinuous arlilk'ry tiiT% \ju*ying in power. Kor 
instance, on the 7th f hert* was an in<*rc‘as(‘ in 
intensity and this was folh wi d by an ififantry 
raid south-west of ^'pr<*s, which was i'epuls('d 
with, considerable* |t)ss by our infafitiy aial 
mac‘hin(‘-gun lire. d'h(* activity in the (^unbiai 
section was also maintaini*d and the* (h'rinafis 
made a local attack c()ve*r(* 1 by Ha me* t hrow<*r- 
agaiiist our tr(*ne*he‘s e‘ast e)f lhille‘e*e>urt . At 
tirst they su(*ce*e*de*d in g, lining a fooling, but a 
counter-attack dreive the*m e*ompl< te*ly out and 
rt^-cstablish(‘d the* line*. h]igh((*<*n prisone*rs w'cro 
left- in our hatuls. 'The De-rman e>(‘li(*ial \’e*rsie>n 
of this incident runs as follows : “ After a 

short artilleuy f)r(*paratie)n thiglish steirming 
coluniits rushe‘d feaavarel at 5.IH) ]).m. ein a 
front of ()tM) yards te> attaerk our forw'arel 
positions i*ast of Ihillecoui t . Dneler our tire 
and in hand-to-hanel fighting the* enemy were 
r(*pulseel with hc*av'y lossf*s, A grt^at many 
Knglisli dcael are lying before our <*ntangle5- 
ments.” It will be seem that the tw'o accounts 
are radically flitf<*rent. Th(^ (lernians made uh 
the assailants, and it is hardly necessary to 
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say that, at^c^onling to tla^in, wo worn drivoa 
back willi heavy losses. 

Tliore was at this time a strikinjp revela- 
tion made in a (lurinan wiriMess report from 
their Kastern front. It was in the shape of a 
wireless message from tlu) Russian ( Jovia-nnaMit 
complaining that “ mc'n [( ha inan sol(li<‘rsJ 
up to the age of 35 W(!re (tontrary to the con- 
ditions of the Arinis(ie(^ hcMiig withdrawn for 
the Western front.” tliMt* was one more 
example of the value (Uainany placed on 
agreements. It was iindouhtedly true, and 
was a proof, moreov(*r, of tla^ nc'cessity they 
felt for concentrating all available power on 
tlie Western front. Ry tlui early part of 
February sov^(*n divisions from the RuFsim 
front had been i<l(*nti(i(*d in France, besides 
very many men brouglit over to till gaps in the 
<li visions already there. 


The position on the Fiench portion of the 
line was much the sam(\ artillery fin» varying 
in force*, small patrol fights and infantry raids. 
On the evening of January 7, however, a more 
im])ortant incident occurred. In the Woevre, 
near Stnehepn'y, our Ally eari'ied out a raid 
on a large seali^ which was completely successful. 
French troops penedrated on a front of l,t)t)(t 
yards into the* (lerman defences and then 
proceeded to de*stroy tin* trenches and dug-outs. 
Aft(‘.r doing this thoroughly they returned to 
their own lines, bringing back 178 prisoners, 
including oik* oflicer and 13 non-connnissioiK'd 
oflicers, bi^sid(*s a considerable number of 
machine-guns and trench -mortars. Uie (Jerman 
version did not much diffia* from thc! French, 
although it magnilied the raid into a serious 
assault, the result of which was that “ tla* 
eiu'iny ])en(*trated our liiu* of ])osts ; the 
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attempt to gain ground beyond them broke 
down.” As the Freneli were merely raiding 
this account is obviously untrue. 

January 8 was quiet. The weather laid been 
bad for some days, and on tliis day a blizzard 
swept over Flanders and Northern France ; 
snow fell heavily and rendered communications 
very ditficult and prevented any serious 
Operations. A German attack s\icceed<Ml in 
entering two of our advanced posts north of 
the Ypres-Sta<len railway, but was immediat<‘ly 


springlike, A strong west wind servt*d to dry 
the gnnind to scune extent, but it was still (iviite 
unsuited for manoMuring oxer on any largo 
scale. 1 he iinpx’ovetl visibility «*nahletl our 
airmen to do a certain amount< of ust‘ful work 
not wit listanding tht» strength ami unfavourablo 
<lirection of the wind.* Many bombs w»‘ro 
<lrop])e<l on tlie (hTinans’ billets and 400 on a 
large ammunition ilump neai* Itouhis. Huts 
ami numy ot their ti’enclu's were subjc‘cted to 
maclhne-gun tiie. Among the targ(‘ts attacked 



[Ol/iat'U phutf graph. 


WINTER SPORT NEAR THE LINES. 


driven out again. On tlu^ Fr<‘nch front th<*re 
were a few small affairs, but with this excej^tion 
there was nothing to repoi t. 

The next few days wtai' the same uiiev<*nt- 
ful character ; artillery fire was moie or less 
intense and there w’ere small local encountc*rs, 
but under the weathta* conditions — it began to 
snow^ again on the lOth it was obvious that 
neither on tla' ground nor in the air was it 
t)ossible to conduct serious operations. When- 
ever a few hours’ better conditions ena}>led 
our men to take the air they did so. On 
the morning of tluj lOth nearly two tons of 
bombs w’oro dropped on an ammunition <lump 
near Courtrai. On the llltli there was a 
favourable change ; although the weather still 
continued variable it was at times quite 


was a ]>arty of the (*m*my engagcMl in putting 
out a. firi' ; many were hit and th<‘ men scat- 
tennl, leaving the lire to buiii itsi'II out. S(‘V(*n 
hostik' mac'liines w»*rt‘ ciJislied >md three oth<‘rs 
driven down out of conti’ol. Three of our 
aviators failed to n^turn. Our ant i-air<*iaff. 
guns brought down one «)f the* enemy maehim‘s 
behind our lines, the pilot fxa'ng captured. 
During the' night of the i:hh-l4th we dropp(‘d 
bombs on Koulers and Menin and all our 
leadlines rc'turm*d in safety. A few small raids 
were rnadt^ by both sides without a?iy partieulr. . 
result. A pmof of the eni<*i(‘nr*y of our av iators 
was seen by the fact that tlu* (Jerrnans wit h- 

♦ Aviator^ lile- a Nviij<l wliirh U with r>n thrii 

return journey. Il« ner* a wind waw favourable to 

tlie eia.-my and iinfav*nirabl«‘ to u-i. 
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(how an nororiromc near Parjftchenclaclo to a 
point (H nnlos farther back. Our artilh'ry 
(JoubtlcsH contribuUMl to this, but it seoins 
nertnin that the main reason was that it was 
(constantly bombed from the air. Naval air- 
craft on this date bond>ed a dump near I'^n^el, 
laalh-wtcst of Tliourout, with good eff«H*t and 
all tlie inaehiiies eamo bac^k in safety. Idie 
French air report issued on January 12 stated 
that in the first Id days of .lanuary l.l (icr- 


did not like the job, as they received so much 
attention from our snipers. During one of our 
raids a document was captured which bore 
testimony to the efiliciency of our gunners. It 
gave an instance where 18 out of 24 howitzers in 
a Derman Brigade were put out of action by 
our counter-l:)attery firc^. It stated that our 
gas-shells intterfered seriously with the bringing 
up of ammunition and also with the removal of 
batteries. This often knl to the loss of guns. 
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A MAIN STREET IN ARMENTIERES. 
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man ai'roplanes and one captive balloon hatl 
b<‘(‘n brought <b>wn besides 12 other iiiaehino 
stHMi to go down in the enemyV line"., the 
d('st ru(*tion of which though probable wa*^ not 
abso!ut«‘ly c(*rtain. 

On th<' 14th the nulcU'r weather d<'parted 
and snow took its plat‘e, covering the ground 
some inches dee]), 'bbt' saint* small raids were 
cai*ri(‘d on by both sidi's, but were of little 
value, ainl so far as tlu* t*nemy was concerned 
were costly. 0»*rmau prisoners taken l>y ^s 
stated that the infantry only leceivtul their 
orilei’s for raiding a few’ labors Ix'fore they were 
to start and that no otlieers w'ent witli them, 
'rhe flame-tlmnvers, they complained, w’ere only 
of a light type, auA the l*russian Piotu*ers 
(t*(piivalent to our 8appt*i*s) who carried them 


Pr<*sumably the teams w’t*r<‘ killed by the 
gas, 

Farly on tla* \ M\\ tin* ( h*rmans made a strong 
raid attack w’hi(*h was re|)ulsi*d iiorth-(*ast of 
.\rmc*nt ieres. The prc*\'ious night we raided 
the enemy's tn*nch(‘s north of Lens, df*stroyeti 
staia* of his dug-outs and took some prisoners 
and a machin(*-gun. On the French front the 
(lermans attacked the (Jiauine Wood pcjsition 
<)n a front of about 200 yards. The greater 
part of the assaulting troops were broken up 
by the French fire and only a few (lermans 
sueeeede<l in reaching the defences ; those 
w'lu^ ])enet rated were at once thrust back by 
('ounter-attaek. The French made a raid on 
the (lerman lines near Badonvillers and 
bio light back some 20 prisoners. For the 
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noxt three days there uas notliing special 
to r(‘|)ort. 

The usual artillery tire went on, and a j^ojid 
deal was direeted on Artnent ierc's. For two 
years this town had been repeatedly slu‘lh‘d, 
hilt now the (lerinans set to work (k'lihiaatt'ly 
to destroy if. Quarter hy (piarter, street hy 
stnM*t, the town was syst<Mnat ieally hoin- 
harded in mere wanlonta'ss. Not a Infuse was 
uiitouelK'd, many were r(*nt asiiiaka*, n‘\ealin^ 
furniture and hous(‘hol(l possessions, which 
their owners had had to lea\t' lM*hind tluan, in 
a mixt'd up h(‘ap ol destruetion. INhmy laaidreds 
of women and children w(‘i(‘ killed or wouinled 
by sliell-tirt^ or poison-j^as. 

The battle-ai*ea altog(‘lht‘r pr<‘s('nted tlu' most 
eomf)lete desolation, b(‘in^ chni-ned by the 
h(‘avy shells into a st'ji of Tund in which it was 
always ditlicult and sonadimes impossible to 
move. We had manaj.a*d to a small <‘xt«'nt to 
laid through it, and so had the (Jeiinans; 
thciy hatl bemi \i‘iy persistent and iin 
successful in tluMr (aideax'ours to obtain a 
footing in our advaiKH'd posts lu'ar ( haidberii, 
not far from FasscixMidai'k*. Thei'c, in tlie 
lu'ighlioui’hood of Ypres and also i-ouikI Cam- 
brai, it was plainly (wideiit that the encMuy 


:rn 

wisht'd to lind out our dispositions witlt a \ iew 
t<i possible a«l\anet-j. Vpi-.'s and the noith 
wi'rt* points at which thi'si* ctadd be fa\<)urably 
undertaken, t'ambrai was another, 'riieth r- 
maiis thoi‘outihl\ appreeiati'd the danger i>f an 
advance tiom I'oiiid and ( ambrai. 

Our airmen had a successful daylight raid 
into Oermany on .lanuary It and anotlnr 
<hiring the night. I'lu^ first was diivete.l 
against Kai’Isruhe, the i-apital of Baden, and 
the head(|uart(a‘s ot tin* Ittli (li'rimin .XniiN 
(’orps. 'bhe station with its buildings and 
siilings forming the mam railway juncticai m 
the c(‘ntre ot the town. tog<‘fher with railwa\ 
workshops, I lie munition factories and alst) 
t he smaller railw a\junct ions, were all hea\il\ 
bomlx'd. 'The effects obtained W(‘re \<‘i ■ 
good, a large (ire was started in the facloras 
ahaigside the railwa.\ and much des(ruclu)n 
ca.ii.sed, as photographs taken affia* tlic ra •! 
showed. Our bombing format ion was subjc< t( «l 
to a \ery lna\\ but futik> anti-aircraft tin-, 
and (Jerman ai-roplancs also attacked our 
axiators but com[>let<‘ly without success, as 
all our machines n-turned in sah-ty. 'The 
secoial raid was directi-d against the stei-lworl.s 
;»t riuonxille, midwa\ Ix-twi-en Luxembuig 
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MIJODY AND TIRKD, BUT 

ancr Ar»*</., wliciv a ion of ])omiI.)h was dropped 
with ^ood effoet. It Juid be<ai pn^viously 
aiiackt'd l)y th(» Fronelx on many occasions and 
g^ri*a-i damage flone to the important furnacc‘s 
and steel mills ther(\ Aft(*r carrying out this 
usetul work, our airmen went on and dropped 
halt a ton of bombs on two of the railway 
junctions near Motz, making the fourtJi attack 
on this area since the bt'ginning of Jantiary. 

On the night of January 10 17, in spite of 
Very ba<l weather, bombs were again droppeil 
on important railway sidings near Hernsdorf (30 
miles south-east tj* Metz) and also on tlie 
i*aih t)ad south of Metz. 

LTp to the 22nd there was no marked or 
new featuri^ in the hostilities. The British 
Ypres defences were repeatedly bombarded 
and Lens also was an object of attention for 
the (h*rinan guns. Both sides carried out 
small raids. A new feature of aerial warfare 
had been by this time tlioroughly well- 
developed in the shape of what our men 
described as “ ground -strafing ” — i.e., they 
acted against the Germans on the ground in 
their trenches and fighting positions. The 
method liad been intnxluced by British aviators 
and liad become more and more a feature of 
their work. The enemy fliei*s copied our men in 
this r(*spect, but the enemy got as good as he 
gave in this direction, and a very great deal 
more besides. Our machines went over enemy 
territofy in every direction, and for far greater 
distances behind tlie lines than the German 


QUITE COMFORTABLE. 

airman usually ventured. Tims n pilot and 
obs(»rver made* a flight along the whole of a 
German Army Corps front at a height of 
300 ft., and afterwards made four “ ground- 
straling” trips, firing over 2,000 rounds and 
dropping 10 bombs. At one jioint they engaged 
I'luany troops, causijig many casualties with 
bullets and bombs, from a height of 40 ft. 
These tactics were carried out not only against 
the enemy trenches and batteries, but against 
hutments and camps far over his lines. Trains^ 
stations, ammunition dumps, transport, and 
troops anywhere on the march received these 
visitations, From 5,000 to 10,000 rounds were 
often fired in a day and from two to three tons 
of bombs dropped on suitable targets from tlie 
air. The result was — ^and it conveys far more 
than inerts figures of ammunition exjienditure 
can do — ^that for many miles behind tlu' 
(Jerinan lines transjiort and troops dared not 
move by day. The enemy had come to accept 
the inevitable and. to recognize that the 
punishment they would have had to endurt* 
from the air was too severe, and so postponed 
their movements until dark. The same was 
to a great extent the case with their working 
parties. 

Our artillery observation machines continued 
to render their customary good service ; tlie 
full value was not always known among our 
troops, and could, indeed, only be ascertained 
if our air- work failed, and our counter-battery • 
work stopped or slackened. Pilots and 
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observers often put in long hours, snatching 
ev'ory moment the weather might permit. 
Among instances which may be inentionecl 
was one where a pilot and obser\^er flew for 
three hours and 40 minutes, ranging the guns 
on to a group of hostile batteries, and being 
thus instrumental in destroying and damaging 
tlieir guns and pits. Another couple flew an<l 
observed for four hours, and anotlier for three 
and a half. On one occasion, one of our 
machines got the range of a liea\’y battery so 


tire; and rail heads were knocked about. 

1 aiticular attention was paid to the aerodromes 
''hich iu>us(Ml the Gotha h^ng-distanco raiders, 
and on sewral oceasions <lestruetion to sIumIs 
and machines was caused. On tlie otlier Jiand, 
oiu‘ of tla'ir big bomb(‘rs was )>rought down by 
anti-aircratl tin*, and was forced to land in 
our lines, its crew* of tbrt*t* men being made 
prisoners. An exeellent example of tlie pluek 
of a pilot lies to tJu* eredit of om* of our night 
bomliers. Tlu* maeliine w as hit by “ Arehii' " 
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AIR-RAID ON KARLSRUHE ON JANUARY Hth, 1918: A BOMB FALLING. 


offtictivoly that oiir giinnors obtained a large 
number of direct hits, and caused thrt*c 
explosions and tw^o fires in the battery j)oaition. 
During one day 55 enemy batteries were 
observed, with the result that five guns and 
pits were destroyed, 10 more severely damage<l, 
and 19 explosions and 16 fires were caiiscfl. 
On the same day 51 hostile batteries werc^ 
located and reported to our gunners. 

Bombing operations continued by day and 
night almost without interruption — i.e., when- 
ever weather ix>rmitted. The heavy gun 
positions far behind the enemy’s lines had large 
bombs dropped on them in daylight wdth 
satisfactory results ; trains were hit and set on 


fire w^Jiilo on its outward journey with a full 
load of bombs, fragments of the h1u 41 injuring 
a main spar anrl aileron and Itniring aw'ay 
parts of the lowf^r i)Iane of a wing. Tht^ pilot, 
however, maiiagt'd to carry on, fouial his 
objective, <lroppcd his bombs oi>it, and returned 
to liis at*rodromo. It is not always the men 
whose deeds reoeiv^e the most attention that 
<lo the best work. There wen^ many men who 
had each brought down anything up to a dozen 
enemy machines, and although these individuals 

♦ A milhead is t>in point where troops and htor^s 
are tletraiiicd for conveyanctr onward by road. It is 
obvioiLS that there will always an accuniulatioii of 
stores there an<t very often of troo£w. 
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wore never h 'ard of by the public and hardly 
by anyone outside tlieir own squadrouH, yet it 
was largely to the efforts of such men that 
enemy observt^rs w(Te stopped from coming 
over our lint's, whilt^ t)ur machines pat rolled and 
workt'd (jv'(*r t he lines of the enemy. Our anti- 
aircraft gunners liad rajiidly increased theirskill, 
tloubtless because of tlicur practice on live targets 
and th<^ numbtn* of thtj (*ne!ny brought down 
by anti-aircraft lim ha<l t'crt aiiily become largiT. 

During all this period tlu' run of e\ents on the 
^Vtaich frt>nt had Iw^en much tlit^ sanie. Artillery 


On the afternoon of the 23rd an event of 
some importance' took place on the northern 
extremity of the? Allit'd line near Nieuport. 
An intenst^ bombardment was directed against 
an a<lvanced portion of the line east of Nieuport 
town, hel<l by French trof)ps. The line was 
then rusluid by the (lerrnans, but they were 
soon turned out again. The next day tla? 
encniy succeeded in capturing a f<‘w j)risoncrs 
in an fuicountc'r south-west of St. Out'ntin an<l 
west of La Hassce, and we took some north-west 
of that place'. 'Tlie (lerman version was that n 
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fir(', small raids, but nothing on a large scale 
The most imtable i‘ai<l was (*ast of the ('aloniu' 
treiK'h, near Les f'.parges (south-(‘ast of \’(‘rdun)‘ 
the rai<l<*rs p(‘netrat('<l on the Uith deeply itdo 
the (h'rman line's and came back unharmed. 
On the 21st another rai<l was <'arried out against 
•th(' (lerman lines at L<' Four-de-Faris, from 
which three ma-chine-guns an<l 15 prisoners 
w<*re obtained. Th('n on January 20 the French 
iuiti -aircraft guns shot down three (lerman 
aeroplaia's and four more were driven down 
behind th('ir own lines ns the n'sult of combats 
with French aviators. Altogetlu'r between 
January 11 and January 20 the French ofUcial 
reporU'r stated that 10 (lerman aeroplanes 
were brought down and four more than ha<l 
previously been rcf^orted luul been destroyed 
botweiai January I and .lanuary 10, raising the 
nuinbta* for this period to 11), On the 24th two 
inor(' were destroyed, one of which was due to 
anti-aircraft guns. 


gr<*a.t numy prisoiau’s were brought back as tli * 
result of successful n'connaissances. Artiihux 
lirc< on tla* 2r)th becana* rather mort* vigorou.-. 
(‘specially in the Cam]>rai sector, Bailleul and 
lN)el(*ap(*ll(*, 

Sir Douglas Haig's vonununtqne of January 22 
rei)ort(*d (hat th<^ (rcrrnans had that naaning 
rahif'd on(‘ of (jur four posts south of St. 
(.h*eutin. By this time tiu' hngth of our 
line bad bc'cu e’xtt'uded to flu* Oise. JJu' 
inov'ena'ut had been carri(*d out very quietly 
undcsr cover of tlie bad n(‘ath<'r that hail 
prc'vailed, and was only disc'overed by the 
(Ic^rmaus when they attem[>t('d a raid, as t hc> 
belic'vt'd against the Frt'uch, on the 25tli. e 
had at Cliristmas, 191(), taken over tlie French 
battle-line on the Somme and a little more. 
In tlie lighting which followed thi^ Batth' ^of 
the Somme, the’ Brit'sh line was brought up 
to within one mile north-west of St. Quentin 
bv the caj)tur(* of the village of Fayet. The 
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FrorK*li woro about the same (h'stanco from tht‘ 
town on tho south, at TJaueliy, and wlnai 
operations were suspended in tliis sector, their 
line ran in a south-easti^rly din^ction to tlie 
forests of Coney and St. (Jobain. After a 
lieavy artillery fire the ({ermans raidc^d a 
Britisli ]>ost east of Loos and captured four 
of our men, and the same ni^lit we took a. f(‘\v 
(.lerniiins near J^ens. 

For th^ remainder of tir* month so far as 
^ll’tiIle^y fin* a!id infantry raids wiav* eoia-eriuHl, 
there was na change to note. Cainbrai was 
still a centre of attraction to the enemy, as 
a^so was th(* neiglibourhood of ^'pres. In 
I In* latt(*r rt'gion one of our patrols was ea.pt urtMl 
on the night of the 27lh 28th, and on th<‘ 
2tMh we mad(* a successful rai<l aga. nst a. 
t J«*rman post to the north-(*ast of Havrin<*cairt 
C!id a little to tlie south of the Kapaumc- 
('a.mbrai road arid kill(*d or captunal a- numlxa* 
of the garrison. In an encounter b(‘tw<‘en 
patrols near nullecourt we captured a mat'liiia?' 
gun and inflict<»d some loss on the ei cany. 

'i''h(‘rf5 was a consid(‘rabl(^ iiuTease in air 
activity during the last frart of Jarniary owing 
to the w(*ather, which becaiiu' btdter tlioiigh 
still iinc(*rtain. A (k'rman bombing t)lan< 
was brought »|rjwn near BiUs ^amp, (*ast of 


Ojukirk. and the crew of thn'e oflict'is a!id 
one man captured, on its return from a!i 
attempt to bomb that town on the IDth. 
C.i th(‘ 2tlth good N'isibility (*nablf*d our aero- 
phmes to obs<'r\'e for tin* artilk'ry all day and 
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HOW THE FORWARD (;UN OF A NKUIT 
BOMBING MACHINE IS 


to take many photogia])hs ; bombs \Ma’e 
drop[)e<l and tin* ( lerman trcnclies brought 
under machine-gun firt*. The next, day then? 
was rain, but on the 22ml there cana^ a gn'at 
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improvoment in the weather and some smart 
work was done ; seven (Tormau machines 
were smashed and two others tlriven down out 
of control, and an observation balloon set on 
fire. We lost two of our aeroplanes, 8oiao 
400 bombs were dropped on billets round 
Holders and Menin and on a largo dump near 
Courtrai and some other targets. Tiio next 
day there was but little done owing to the 
wet, but on the night of the 24tli aerodrome's 
near Courtrai and Ghent w’ore bombed and 
billets near Koulers, without loss to us. 

After the thick morning mist on the 2r>th 
had cleared, there was again great activity 
in the (^ir. Much w’ork was done for tlii^ 
artillery, the large raihvay si<lijigs at Courtrai 
and the enemy’s billets at Koulers w'ere bombed, 
as well as other targets. Hard fighting took 
jdace all along the lino, the results being 
gix'atly in our favour. dVn hostile aeroplanes 
were brought dowm and six others driven 
dow’n out of control. One of our macliines was 
missing. 

On tlie nig'it (»f the 2r>th-2t)th our night- 
flying squadrons were active as soon as it was 
dark, their activity continuing until about 
.*{ a.m., when a very heavy mist set in and 
reudere<l flying impossible. During tlie tiiu' 
period of the night over eight tons of bombs 
were ilropped by us, several pilots doing two 
trips. Dive of the enemy’s large aerodromes 
in the neighbourhood of (dient were bombed 
and also billets in the vicinity of Douai. Over 
1(50 bombs were dropped on a new' aerodrome 
west of Tournai. All of our inaehines returia cl. 
At the same time otJior flights raided into 
Germany. Bombs wore dropped on facte )ries 
and on the river docks at Mannheim. Tin? 
barracks and railway station at Treves, tlio 
steel w'orks at Tliionville and the stations at 
Saarbriickou and Oberbillig near Trevi's were 
also attacked. The latter town suffered 
severely, many explosions and a large fire 
l>eing caused there. 

On January 26 there was, at first, very 
little activity in the air owing to the dense mist. 
After this cleared the usual observation w'as 
carried on. ‘ Courtrai and Koulers w'ero bombed ; 
in the air encoimters we w'ere very successful, 
driving down 16 macliines while only one of ours 
was lost. During the fine period of the ensuing 
night — i.e., up to 3 a.m. — some pilots in 
two trips drop|ied no less than eight tons of 
bombs. Five large aerodromes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghent were dosed and also billets 


near Douai, and a new' aerodrome W('s( of 
Tournai received 160 bombs. At about iniil- 
day on tlu^ 27th tlie railway station and 
communications at Treves were bombed, but 
a heavy mist ovi'r tlie objective prevent t'tl our 
pilots from ohserv'ing the exact location of the 
biusts. All our macliines returned safely. 

January 28 was a very tine day, and our 
aviators look a<l\autage of it to do a great deal 
of photography and also bombing. Koulers, 
Meniii, aiul an aerodrome near Tournai were 
dealt with, and a good deal of “ groiintl 
strafing w’as carried out. 

On the 26th iiaxal airmen bombeil the 
('o«>lkt'rke aerodrona* noi'th of Brngt's and 
did great dainagi' -fires were caused and 
buildings destroyed. Xotwithslamling poor 
visibility, some close work was also donii 
by the Army machines, and a gotul d«'al of 
fighting took place with tlu^ <*neiny. '^i\velvo 
of the ^iiemy machines went down and an 
observation lialloon w'as st‘t on tire, 'rhrongh- 
out the night tlie Germans weri' very a<*tivo 
against, us, dropping many bombs on onr. 
forward areas wdiilo our men actively attacked 
hostile l^illets and communications. Day afti'i* 
ilay, night after night, our gallant aviators 
gave the enemy no peace. They Imd tho- 
roughly obtained a superiority in tla^ air and 
caused tic'struet ion far in <‘xc<^ss of anytJiing 
tho^Germans w'la’O able to inflict tm us. 

During this ]>criod from January 21 to the 
end of the mouth tJai French hatl been carrying 
out raids and dealing with countcr-raif Is. In 
Alsace, on tiu* INleuse, about Ih'iins ainl in 
Cliarniaigno tla*y took prisoners ami »li'st rf»ycd 
tri*nchus. Their Ixanbers had also ])oen acti\'e. 
On the 27tli one squadron dropped six tons of 
bombs on the railway near Fonfians, tlu^ 
factories near St, Ihivat and t)n si^viaal aviation 
grounds. 

The German air report of January 26 com- 
plained that Krench airmen ma<l<i attac ks on 
their hospitals. “Sc\c*ral time’s during the 
month of J>ecembi*r they dropped bombs on 
the hospital buildings of Kethcl and during 
tlie ast fe.v lays tlu-y liavcs attacked the Imihl- 
ings of J^abry (oast of Ccjuflans).” The assci - 
tion was a deliberate niisstatcimait, and camo 
with a particailarly ill graec’ from the. (fi rmans. 
So far back as August, 1617, the cdiargi* was 
made against German airmen that “ they are 
now deliVierately selecting our hospitals and 
clearing stations for attack.” Proof of the 
charge w'lis furnished by the British and ni\ 
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occasions by tlu^ KicMudi Ministry of 
VV^iir ill its (jltiiMal common 'I'Iih <itn*nums 
nauit' systtMiiatic. attacks on hospitals afid 
clcariiif;? stations, nsin^ hotii explosive* and 
inctMK liary bombs. Oii on<? occasion, at least, 
they rnturnc<l at a low altitude, and fired with 
th(»ir ii\achino-jj;nns on tlii»sc caigagiMl in rcs<*uing 
woiitalod men from hospital sIkmIs, in the dis- 
trict Is'hind Verdun, which ha<l been set ablaze 
by tluar iiuMMidiary bomb^, 

"riu* <*omm(Micenu'nt of February showed no 
alteration in the situation ; the same sus[)emled 
animation in the ground operations, the same 
(Miterprise in t he air, went on as before. Armies 
of thi' huge* size eanployed are s<) iib.sohitely 
depiMident on their communi<‘at ions for tia* 
supply of the*. t*normous amounts of ammunition 
consumed and the vast stores of food, clothing, 
i*tc. ncM^ded, that winb'i* had a slowiiig-down 
influence on the ])rogi*ess of operations. Hail- 
ways could bring tla^ material up from tin* 
back an*as of war to within a certain distance* 
of the* fre>nt, but then the'ir place had to be* 
take*n by the small trt*iu‘li railways aiul autei- 
mobile* e'olumns. Now both of the*st* were* 
affi'cte'd by bael we*ather, the* railway be*els 
we*re' injured by wed, be'e'iime* unstable*, anel 
wore then elinicult te> re'paii’ ; the^ progre*.ss of 
the moteir lorrie*s was se*rie>usly hampereel by 
the reuids, wdneh rapielly bre>ke up uneler the 
he'avy trafVic auel alternate* frost and thaw*. 
Idut wdiile progiv.ss eni the* grounei was thus 
hindered, the air was free* to our aviatui's. 


'rhe*y e*oulel concent i at e? their efforts against 
the^ railway mechanism, ele^stroy stations, tracks 
anel brielges, all e>f w'hich w^ere much harde*r 
to re^pair when the w’e*atlu‘r made work 
elifli ailt. M e)re*e)ver, the road trailic w^as 
pe*culiarly e)pen t(.> attack from above, conve)ys 
of w’agge>ns e*ould bei Immbed, mae*hine-gun fire 
brought te) be*ar on tlu*m, killing and we)uneJing 
dri\'e*rs anel ilemoralizing their e)rganizatie)n'i. 
.As the number e>f ae*re)plane*s ine‘re*ased anel the 
pilots by praedice becanai more and nmre 
e'xpert anel more* anel moi*e*. elaring, the^ part 
playe»el by the* attae*k from thee air beM.*aine* 
great e*r anel gre*ate*r. ddie^ cavalry e^f thee air 
liael practically take*n over the re*conne)itring 
elutie*s of the cavalry of thee land, and in 
future*, it see*meeel, thee latter weeulel act me>re‘ 
as a support to the* fe)rme'r, bringing up 
m(*n iuiel guns to ce>mpU*tee and consolidate* 
the aelvantage*s gaine'el. 

The* dt*scription e)f the aere)plane* we)rk during 
January alreaely*- she)W s how’ greatly its powe^r 
and ninge had increased and pre)ved it to be a 
ve*ry serious factor in all military op(*rations, 
e*.sj)e'cially as it ce)ulel be carrie*d on when 
mov('me*nt on the greaind w'as restrictcel by 
physie*al conditions. JJie influence^ of the new 
arm had aho be‘e*n much increased by thee 
intelligent part it had taken in actual infai try 
ope*rations. If in the aut emn of 1914 a prophet 
had predicteMl that aeroplanes would fly but a 
fe*w* feet above the enemy’s lines and pour 
machine -gun flre^ on his trenches and infantry 
formations, he w’oidd liave received the pro- 
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v.>rbial fate' of propliota - until their prodiot ioi>M 
corno true. 

The Aiiierioaii troops by this time wen* 
taking p«irt in holding tlie Allied tronehes. On 
the last day of January a position garrisoned 
by them on thi" French front was put under a 
heavy artillery lire and raided shortly after 
sunrise during a heavy fog. 'Fwo nu‘n were 
k lied and four wounded, one was earri<‘d off 
a prisoner. It is to be hoped that his fat** wa.s 
a more kindly one than that which overtook 
a comrade on an earliia* oi*easi*»n, as desei‘ib<*d 
in* the following ro/ntuHH Hftte : 

AvTKUieAN Kk VUQl AltTKTls, KrANCK. I 

A ooiiiiiiuTucuttsl orally toslay lo all iiiii< 

roiriiuantiors of tlio Ani<*ri<*aii Aimy, to tlioir iiwn ainl 
postod oa tlu* hullotiii hoards, <lo'^t;rihes (ho '^ava^jcij 
brutality in which tho Ocnuan'' italul^jjtd when flu) 
American trcnchc-^ W4*n* raidt'd. It wa^^ as foltiw-i ; — 
After a rai«l by (.J«a*mans on one of (he (reiielurs 
hehl by .\inerica,n troops a h»ne seiilry 4»l - - — 

Infantry was found with his throat cut from ear 
to ear. He had be<*n surprise*! by an overwh<*lming 
force *>f (Seriuans and luiist have b<M‘n so killeii aft*'r 
eax^ture. 

Sueli brutality is familiar to old soKli^n's win* hav** 
served azvinst sava^os in tho Philipfiin*' campaign. 

At. the beginning of tlie year th«* Anu*rieau 
force in France Inul develo])ed into <M)nsideral>l** 
numbers. Th<^ work connected with the trans- 
port of men an<l material from the Fnited 
►States to Fiirope was on a most g ganti<* sc/il*^. 
At th(‘ Fn»nch ports of debarkation, m<*n an<l 
munitions of Wiir, iMpiipmeiit, mat<‘ria.ls for 
replact*ments, tin<l food suppli<*s vn (* i *<‘ b**ing 
landed night mid day. In th<* itil<*rior *»f Frvuie** 
th** Amt*riea!i Army c'amps full of waiting 
s(ddi(‘rs who had lieeii coming ov<*rs**jis sine** 
th(‘ JuiK* befor**, and for whom vast anmunts 
of ecxuipment and material w**!’** ri'cpiire*!. '^I’liis 
liad b<'<*n brought ov**r the Atlantic in sah'ty 
largc'ly in British shi|»s convc»y**<l an* I saf**- 
guanU^d by the Britisli Ntivy aided by that 
of lh(» l^iiilt^d Statens. ddie .*1,000 niib^s <»f 
ocean traversed was *udy half tlu* distjuie** 
to whicli we wi*r«5 aceustom«*d in s*‘n<lirig 
troops and supplies eith*‘r to thcFtip** or Ituli 
but (*v«Mi in the height of tho South Atri<*.m 
War, when precautions ha*l to b** taken in eas*? 
of hostilities by oth**r Kur*jpt*au Pow<*rs tlu* 
danger was infinit *simal compared with that 
threatenefl in 1017 and onward by (iorman 
Submarines. Yet sucJi was the perh*etioii <jf 
the convoy tirrangements tluit the op(*ration 
wa.s conducted practically without loss. 

Several French seaj^orts had necessarily to be 
employed as base.s. The material to bo dealt 
with may be considered under four heacis. 


I* irst lb**r*‘ w jw tlu* fo<id iuul forag** supply 
1 h«* st***oiul <‘onsi.-^t t‘il of **(xui|)m**iit , sueb as 
slux's, i>lankt*ts an*l elothitig. In the tliinl 
1 ‘lassif u‘at i* 111 w**r*' '^n<*h art iel***; as wag*>iis, 

ax<*.s arul sh*i\els, Tlu* fourth iii(‘lud(*d all 

iUtieU'x riot ineifk'ntal to tlu* e(|uipm<*iit of 
tnrops, Imt n*‘(*‘ssary fi>r Init iiu'iits and slu'Ilt'r, 
>ueh a'i t»‘nt^. ^.andl)ags with which f*> build 
bf <*atst w oi-k*^ and const met dug-outs, timb<*i , 
ainiminit i* >n aiul rest‘r\** snmll Jtrms tm*l 
*>r*{iu\net*. Tluac! wais atU*) adl tiuit wais m****led, 
.'-tieh jis -;(*M*l gird**rs amd wood, for tlu* i**)n- 
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struction of warohoiisos to hold the supplies, 
and long i)ilos and other material for the extra 
quays at seaports at which to unload the 
American cargo ships. 

The scene along the wharves at one of the 
seaports during the luxloading of freight for 
the Army by night from a score of transports 
formed a striking picture ; Five mil(!S of trans- 
ports stretching along illuminated docks; the 
lights and shadows tlnown upon the face of the 
still water of the harbour outside the lino of 
freight carriers, wliile a bright moon shone 
overhead ; the creaking of many electric-driven 
cranes ; the familiar songs of gangs of lu'gro 
dock-liands imported from the levees of the 
Mississippi River; the dull sounds of heavy 
freight from the holds of the ships dropping 
upon the concrete quays, and the incessant 
rumble of hundreds of hand trucks bumping 
their way into thh covered warehouses. 

This is the business side of war, the side we 
do not read much about in the newspapers. 
Yet it is as necessary, if not more necessary, 
than the landing of men, for a quarter of a 
million troops receiving supplies regularly 
from the rear are of far greater value in a 
campaign than a million who do not so receive 
them. Not only had America to find men, but 
she had also to maintain them in the field with 
food, clothing and ammunition, and to fulfil the 
thousand and one needs of a modern army. AH 
or nearly all that was required had to be 


brought from the mother country. Tn addition? 
she had to furnish supx^lies to her European 
Allies. 

Between February 1 and Fc'bruary 5 there 
vvas a good deal of raiding on both sides at 
the northern end of the British line near 
PasSchondoede, Poclcapelle, Gheluvclt and th'^ 
Ypn^s-Staden railway — evident atteinpts on tlie 
German side to ascertain our strength and 
arrangements in this aron with a view to 
finthor operations. On the 2nd especially there 
were many attempts. An advtinco against the 
Ypres-Staden railway was driven back and 
some prisoners captured, but one against 
Poelcapelle was more successful, taking a few 
of our mc^n. A second attempt was driven off 
by machine-gun fire. On the 4th a strong 
attack was made by the Germans on a post 
south of Armentieres which captured five C)f 
our men. But a similar attempt near Havrin- 
court was a failure. On our side, at the cost of 
very slight casualties we killed 29 men in a 
raid on the Gennan position north of Poel- 
capello, where we inflicted considerable damage 
on their dug-outs and defences and brought off 
three prisoners. Wo also carried out successful 
raids in the neighbourhood of the Ypres-Staden 
railway, where we took several prisoners and a 
machine-gun, also south of Flourbaix, south 
of Armentieres. There wer^ also slight raid 
engagements in the Carnbrai segment at Epehy 
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and considerable artillery activity. On Feb- 
ruary 6 a German raid at Landvoorde (south- 
east of Ypres) secured six prisoners, but one 
directed against our lino near Neuvo Chapelle 
was repulsed with loss. 

As the weather improved there was a little 
more stir in the armies on both sides, the 
waking ux^ from tlie lethargy of winttu*. Both 
sides increased their raids in the effort to 
gain information as to tlie dispositions of the 
opponents’ army. Behind the German front 
troops were being rapidly concentrated, 
brought up from the Russian frontier whore the 
cessation of hostilities allowed the Germans 
greatly to reduce their forces. Tlie reduction had 
been carried out in two ways ; aljlo-bodiod men 
had been taken from the different units and 
put into those on the Western front which 
had fallen much below strength ; besides these, 
complete divisions liad been transferred so as 
to add considerably to the number of divisions. 
The German division at this dime, and intleed 
for a long period before, no longer consisted of 
two brigades of six battalions each — two 
infantry regiments of three battalions ; but 
only of three regiments — i.e., ninc^ battalions 
under a brigadier, who thus became a sort of 
second-in-command to 1h(^ divisional general. 


There is no doubt that thci^c were considerably 
under their authorized war strength of 1,00(V 
men and probably tlitl not number more than 
800 900, so that the infantry strength of a 
division was now only 7,2tK) to 8,000 men. 
Now it must never bi' forgt>tten that in military 
oxierations the most imptutant factor is the 
foot -soldier. The artillery can prepare the 
way for the infahtry, can siix^port and ahl it 
during the attack, but eaniK>t occuptf a position 
from which the enemy has bt'c'ii driven, ?^till 
less can it turn out an infantry which is able 
to hang on its position, in spite of artillery 
tire ; tlu* final juish-of-pike must bt' done by 
the foot -soldier. On the defiaisive it is some- 
what dilferent. Here tlu' ai'tillery may, and 
very often does, stop an infantry atta(*k, but 
even theai for final victory tlu^ foot-soldiers 
of the. (U‘ten(*(^ must act offtaisividy. In 
the Gi‘ea.t War it is plain how heavy was tln^ 
price paid for success and how largely it was 
[laid by the infantry. ’^Phis explains why our 
opponents made eveay jiossihU^ effort to 
str(*ngfh(*n their infantry numbers so that 
when thc^ great ofhaisive they meant in 
makes an offensive* which they lunied would 
end the* war, was hi*gun, it shouM continues 
without interrupt ieai till the cud was gaineul. 
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It (loos not 1100(1 much arf^uinoiit to show 
th(^ need for a powerful, an overwhelming 
artillery, for without that infantry attacks, 
(‘xcept whore tanks could jiropare the way, 
would have boon impossible. Its stopping 
action was neodod to cut cjIT reinforcements from 
coming uf) t(j strengthen the zone attacked — Le., 
the barrage. IJarrago was also needed t-o 
cover the advance of the attacking infantry, 
and further was required to cut off the flanks 
of th(* s(»ginent of tiie enemy’s line dostined for 
])(^n(^t ration and thus shitdd the penetrating 
timips from flank atta(*k. "Phis barrage lino 
fornunl the “ box-barrage,” wliich is so constant 
a feature of modern ofhmsive fighting. 

ddie munbor of guns required for such an 
operation was very large, far more than was 
(wer conceived to be possible or necessary until 
1h<? iKJcd to overcome the dofonsivMj power of 
entrenched infantry was fully nn^ognized. 
IMorcKjver, the amount of ammunition consumed 
in operations <^f this character was so (aiormous 
that before a big offensiv(^ operation could be 
undertaken time was lunxled t.o amass it 
iqi at the front. A senior staff oflicia* at 
({encral Heackpiarters is said to have rc^marked, 
with rcfi'renct^ to the expciiditun' of ammuni- 
tion : “ The Hoclu* is t lu^rough. ‘ Mow much 


can we do wdth ? ’ he asks himself. And when 
ht» has worked it out he orders just double 
th(i amount to make sure.” That is what he 
did here. For example, the number of guns 
a (Icrman division laul before the war was 
54 field guns and 18 field howitzers ; during 
the war it had a considerable increase, including 
5'D in. field howitzers, fi-in. guns, medium and 
heavy siege howitzers up to 12-in. It is not 
nu^ant by this that all divisions liad thes(' 
actually alh^ttod to them, but they wore present 
on the battlefield in sufficient numbers to form 
a very coiisiderabh^ and pciwiM'ful addition to 
the field artilh'iy ecpn'pment. In addition 
there were anti-tank batteries, usually the 
ordinary 7*7-m. field gun on km* wheels, tlu^ 
“(dose range guns” — /.c., weapons of small 
calibre somew hat similar to our 5 pr. and <> pr. 
Hotchkiss guns, and which fornuHl an integral 
part of the division. ldi(*i*(^ is no doidit tlu^ 
(ilerman ])lan was to use guns in such numbers 
that wherever a gun could bi^ brought in then' 
on<' was phuunl. 

'Pho Ocainan Army which w'as to attack the 
Alli(\s was considerably larger than had been 
employt'd on the VVostern th(*alre of w ar during 
the I revious year and probably numbered some 
250,000 men more, a total of about 200 infantry 
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divisions or not less than a million and a half 

rifles, with an exceedingly high endowment 
of giins.* Of these about two-thirds were in 
the front line and the balance in reserve. 
Th(^ force was a large one and gave 
mimerital superiority to thc» enemy until (he 
American Army developed sutflek^ntly to over- 
C!ome it. Flanders, Burgundy anti (’ham])agne 
were filling up with troops, so that the* numbers 
here aeeunudated were greater than had ever 
bevn got together before. \Vha(t*vt‘r i>pinioii 
might be held by others it was plain that the 
(ha-mans believed the time had ctane to tleliver 
a finishing stroke against the British aiul 
Frtaieh, they thought (he decisive! theatre t»f 
war was in (he w(\st, and concent i‘a(e< I every 
man they could for it. 

Experience liad sliown that for inod(*rn 
trvmcli warfare it was absolutely necessary t<> 
give troops special training so that the* field of 
battle might be more' or less familiar to thcan. 
Troops had to bc' practised in what they had 
to do. The (ierman training wcMit on in<*es- 
santly, but it was plain from wliat wt^ h‘arn(‘d 
of it' that the ehic^f aim of thc‘ instruction was 
t'O impress on th(*ir infantry tlu^ iu‘<*<‘ssity tor 
an unhc'sitating and rapidly carried out advance* 
in spite of obstacles, for the [)assage ol which 
pni-tablc’! bi-idges w'ca-e pi*ovid<'d. A grc'at <leal ol 
attention was ])aid to muskc’try. and large* 
numbers of now range's wc're constructed so 
t liat many thousands of mcai could be put 
through a course of instruction at the' same* time*. 
'The* number e)f madiinei-guns was me re*jTseMl. 
I*ractie*ally the first line e)f attaek would thus 
be*e*e)nio a line of ine'ii arme*el with tlie*se* 
w<*apons. The artillea-y was alse) put through a 
e*ourse* of inte^risivef training anef liael the»re»ughly 
impre*sse*el e_>n it the^ ne*e*e\ssity fe)r ele)se*ly su])- 
f)e)rting the infantry. Fe)r at ie*ast nine ineaiths 
be‘fe>re* tin? attack toe)k plae*e* it had })e*e*n the* 
custejin to have a certain pre>[>e>rtiejn e)t guns 
and .light miu(’-t-hrf>we*rs el(*finite*ly a.ttae*he*el te» 
the* infantry, so tliat' in an attack the*y simulel 
fe>rm an inte'gral part e)f it. The* number eif 
guns was large*ly incre*a.seMl. (Jas was te) be; 
libe;reilly ompIe>ye*d, chie*fly in the' leu’in eit 
“ mustarel ” gas shells, (fre'at labe)ur was 
<*xpf‘ndod on the re)aels of approach, tiie* broael- 

• 'I’he total strenj/th of the G(*nmin army i.r., 
milliners, f*avalry and auxiliary sorvict's aial troop-: <»ii 
iho cominemi(*atioiis woeilet iit tlii-: estimate !>»* in rcMiinl 
luimbers about ^..^UO^OGO men. Vrobahly lh(*re was 
Home further adeiition to the strength a-i th<* alliiek 
■wcait on, men recalled from Rus«iu, Humunia, and some 
lew from Italy, 


ganged railw-ays w’erc eiu]dictvted in many places, 
as also the* narreiw -gauge* lines le*atling fre)in 
them to the treiwhe's; me)ne>-nnls w-e*re» ee)n- 
structenl te> facilitate* aiimwiuit ie>n supply. Tlie* 
(fcrmaiis had the'u made* up tlu'ir niiiiels that 
the* spring of BUS should witue'ss tlu‘ir \ ictory 
e^ve*i* the Allies in Frane*e. 

When the* n!-mie*s of twe) dilTereut Pe)We*rs are' 
lighting togt*tht‘r for a e‘e)inine>n e-ause' it is plain 
that the* pt»ii»t e)f niiu-luit* t>f the* two f»>re*i*s will 



[Otfii till ^riiph 

AIK RAID ON TRHVKS RV THH K.F.C. 
ON FKRRIIAHY 19, 19’8. 

I'lie black circles show bomb bar.^ts on 
railway sidings and wharf 

always he* a. w’eak pennt. h^ae*h eeinmumdea- 
ha.s his e)Wu id<*as, e*ne'h is apt to think wJieai 
siie*h a pe)in( is slnie-k at ariel eme; e)f tiie ni is 
fore*e‘el Ime-k that the* one* aftee*ti‘el slumlel repair 
liis eiwn ela.mage. J'kie*h has liis eiWii line; ed 
e ommunie at ie)iis vvJiie*h he* is anxienjs alw ays t-e) 
pre)te*et ; if the* oni* m(‘e*t with elisaster, the 
e>t]ie*r W'ill he; men’e* apt te) think e)l his e)Wn 
elaiige*!', tha.n eif seie e-onrifig his ally. The; (ie*r- 
mans fe*lt that if the*y e;e)iild pi*ne*trale; at (he; 
pe)int' e»f nie*e‘(iiig ejf the; Britisll a.nel lM’e*Tie*h 
a.rmie*s the*y would be; able» te) whe*e‘l to tJie*ir 
right aiiel enisli th.* British. If the; jirit-ish 
we*rf* ff)re*ed te) re*lre*at ti)W)irels the* ne)r1-h, a 
peirtiejn e>f t lie; (Je*rmaii fore e's might the*n 
a.elvane*e* through the; rupture* thus mevle; on 
Amie‘ns. TJlis pejint ewipt iire‘el, the; e*e)nne;xie)ii 
he*tw'e*e‘ii the* British anel Fre*ne h armie*s woulel 
be; e*f)mple*te*ly ruptejre*el, einel the* fe)rme;r weiulel 
Jose the ir l)e*st e*e)asta,l base's and be; ele;pe;nde*nt 
on the ne)rthe*rn Fre*ne*h j)e)rts, whie-U would 
have; be*e;n ve*ry iusiilliedent ior the; purpejse;. 
It is e*ertain, te)e), that t he;y hael alse) in their 
minels, in the se'e*e)nel plae*e, tho ideal of an 
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a Ivanoc on raris and fiirthor, in the event of the 
Uritisli being driven some way up nortln an 
advan<*f‘ from Vpres on Maz^'brouck. More- 
o\'<*r, as, in these days of aerial reconnaissance 
combined with the excellent intelligence depart- 
ment that ev<My modern army possesses (in 
ohler days it was eayed by tlie plainer name 
of spy-system), th“ formation and dis[)osition 
of an enemy’s bu'ers ar<^ always partly known, 
the ( J(*rmans wtTe perh'ctly awart^ that the 
Kifth Army wliieh held the right of tlie Hritisli 
lim^ was w(nd< for tho task im|X)sed on it, and 
they ])roposc‘d to atta(‘k it witli (jverwlu'hning 
numbers. '^I’here was notliing ia‘W in tins 
plan; to concent ralt* siijx'ricjr forc;t‘ against 
t/hc^ point to be attacked had always becni the 
preclude* to suecc'ss in w'ar. In thc^ struggles on the 
Kranc*e-l''Iauders front many succc^ssfiil attac'ks 
had bc‘en made, )nit when’o they failed was that 
none liad bcnai carried tliroiigh so far as to gain 
any veny striking rc*sults. Indc‘cd, since the 
\ictory of th(‘ Maria*, wIumi the* (icanums had 
bcH'ii drivtai back t<» the* Aisne, therej liad bt*i»n 
only a gradual small acKanco by the Allic‘s 
w'liich had freed a certain amount of 
tc'rritory but had brought them no near(‘r 
to final victory. Tla* plain reasc^n for this 
was that on no single occasion wc*rc^ thc‘re 
snllicieiit troops available^ to push in aftc‘r 
thc^ lirst success and clinch it. Moreover, 
therc^ had Vjchjii a stereotyped form about all 
tlu'se o])c»raticjns which did not lc*ad to any 
gnait. result. There was always a certain 
amount of artillery lirc» interchanged bcdwec'ii 
tiu' two attacking parties — this was of daily 
occurrenct^ Then it would bec-omti heavier at 
certain parts ot the lino, not limited to where 
the* actual attack was to lake place, but extend- 
ing far beyond it. TIkmx over tho actual seg- 
mc*nt devstined for destruction, and again a 
little^ more*, tho artillery fire was raised to the 
highest pitch of intensity. This would last for 
a few’ iiours, and then tlu^ infantry w’ent 
forward cov^ered by the artillery barrage. 
Now it is obvious that the enemy, being warned 
by this long-continued bombardment, could 
take defensive measures. This was well 
seen ia our fighting for tho Passchendaelo 
Ridge, in tho bringing to a halt of the German 
attack on Verdun, and in many other instances 
Tliere had been some examples, on a small 
scale, of tlio advantage to be gained by surprise ; 
indeed, every successful raid was one. But 
on a large scale tlie first was the attack on 
Cambrai of November 20, 1917. It was 


entirely due to the tanks wdiich bore down the 
wire aivl cleared the way for the infantry to 
assault. Hero again, how’cver, the w’ant of 
numbers forced us to give up ground W’e hail 
so hardly w'ou. 

The Germans determined to attack wdthout 
prolongixl artillery prepaiation, and t Ik? problem 
was how to carry the assault to success and 
carry it on after the first success to still greater 
gains. Tlioy c*ould not nilopt the tank method 
on any large scale, because they had not got 
tanks in suflieient num})ers, ami, wdth tho 
exception of a few’ captured from the British, 
till )se they had were extremely clumsy (*on- 
trivaiiec-s. They relied on a short but ext remely 
heavy bombardment, and trusted to tho 
infantry, combined with the light guns and 
light mino-throw'i'rs, to make holies through tho 
wire through which they W’oiild lie able to 
penetrate. 

Now', in thoir operations against the Russians 
in the campaign which gave them Riga they 
had been able to carry out a manoeuvre wliieli 
bad won (biun a great success. They had 
pierced the Russian line w’hieh rested its right 
on the coast, then cut the Russian line of 
eonmiuiiieations- /.r., tin* llussiaii road from 
Riga to Wende — tiien, w h(‘eling to the left, 
jamnK‘d up the ent-off part and eaptiiri'd the 
town and a large mass of prisoners. Tho 
intention in the spring of 1918 w’^as much the 
same, to pierce tho Allk'd line about the? end of 
the right wing of the British Fifth Army, seize 
Amiens, thus cutting tho most important 
raihvays wdiieh served as communications for 
the British, then wdieel to the right, wdiile the 
po.ssessioii of Amiens covered the movem<*n< , 
and crush tho British Army in the iiortlK^rii 
part of France, attacking it in front and flank. 
When the latest representatives of tho original 
“ contemptible ’* army were dealt w ith tho 
French could be forced back and Paris taken. It 
was a pretty little scheme. How could it fail ? 
The CTown Prince* told liis men they would be 
back in Germany by Faster. The first 
of the plan was indeed successful. The Fifth 
Army was badly beaten and driven back, 
Amiens nearly taken, but — then came the 
riposte by Foch and tho flood of invasion was 
stopped. 

So far for tho strategical part of the German 
plan ; tho tactical part had also been carefully 
thought out. At the end of January Instructions 
had been issued by the Great Headquarters 
to the army laying down the lines on wliich 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN. 


t-ho attack was to be comliict(Hl. The first point miles sf) ns to F‘t‘aeh and tako the i*neiny’s 

^as that the divisions were not to expeet relief artillery positions. To attain tin's the supreme 

after a single day’s fighting; if properly le*! leaders must not bo satisfied with inert'ly 

they ought to be able to continue the attack starting the engagein(*nts, but must maintain 
for some days and thus be able to makt^ a their lea<lersliip thrriughout tln^ wholes cif the 

considerable move forward. The second was fighting. Tt was (‘sseiitial that all leaders slundd 

that, even in operations of a secondary charac-ter, direct thoir attention, the whole time*, to th(‘ 

the attack should push forward at least five employment of the troops in accordance with 
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(:OMIN(; HACK I'KOM THK TRENCHHS. 


t ! n* \ ii r’v II |)1 msi*> < tt 1 1 h • <*( )i 1 1 ) m t . "I'in • ( i(*n n iii 

silfjirks must l)(* (’nndiK'tcd vrrN’ (lirtci<‘ntly 
I'fom thosr nf (hr Miitisli up fu the (im(‘ of Itir 
i-su«* of t hi*sc I list nu t ions, 'idio l^i it isli dopcudoil 
on tlu-ii' nrtilirry r\<'cut<Ml, if is tnio, 

with skill, hut too rij^id. 'riic huriu^o <*o\crod 
iuul nniii'd on witli it tlu* infnntry, whioh thu^ 
li:ul no ini(iiiti\<‘ of its outi. Its junior jind 
senior lesulers jdike <*ouId n<»t iinpri'ss their 
iidluenec «.ii theii- men. 'The result of thi< wnnl 
of ehistiiMty WMs thnf in tiu* Ihitish offensi\«* 
nu»\'ements initini tuetieid sui'<*osses, often in 
thernseUes eonsidoruhle, were not pi-opeilv 
followed up, nnd this too foiinul mjmiu*r of 
eoiuluetiiiL; the opcM’ation e\(‘nt u»ill\ led to 
d<‘teilt . hi\n<*l In' t lu* r(*N t'rsi' w ould luiN e hc'eii t he 
proper- taetii’id nu’tlu»d, h'loni the moment the 
hiu'i’a^e w'.is litti^l tlu* hattiilion and eompiuiN' 
leadiTs should ha\i* had iMimplete lihertN of 
art ion. When follow injj; up a sueet'ss, t herefort*, 
wheie\(‘ra unit found in front of it a weak sp.’a 
or- a hreak in the Uritish line it was to indicate 
it hy seiulimx up a rireket aiul the neiLrhhourinjj 
units were at onei* ti> eon\(M 7 z:i' on it ami unitt* 
their* strength so as to foi‘(H' an o itrv. 

I lu‘ (*hi(‘t duties ot t ho hi^ilu'r eomiiiandei>' 
/.r., th<is(' at heail ot <h\'isions, or' jiroups of 
divisiivns or armii's — w < iv to watch the eoui>e 
ot cviaits, .si'c that troops wiai* not uselessly 
eiieajjjed and lanploy their resiMNcs jmlieioiisly 
They weit' not to he used mei-<‘ly apiinst t h«> 
|>i'ints where the enemy was r'esistiri;; stoutly 
<a' aplinst his strong p<.)ints /.r., not to 
reinfoHM' the places where the attai'k wais hekl 


up, 'The proper course was to direct tluan 
w lu re ])rogr(*ss was being made, where tht‘ 
encMuy was yitdiling, so as t() aid the movement 
mul thus !(‘ndc'r it possible to attack the 
rent res of strong i‘esistanc(‘ in flank. Iduis the 
resei'N’es could aid the onward moN’enu^nt. Ft r 
this purpost' t hi*y must alwriys he at hand, and 
rri <*i'd(*r that they might ht* appi'opiiatt'ly 
< plo\ed. and the principle appli(‘d (‘ipially to 
all bodies of men from the regimtaits to the 
army corps ami armit's, the leaders and their 
staffs must lu* well up to the front so that- they 
<ouId take instant acKantage of a success or* 
he i-eady to stop a rtwtM'st*. 

rile third principle laitl down was that the 
-ucce.-.-^ of any piaietration depiaided on its 
heinu puickly supfiortiMl by the artilhay, 
whether- lu‘a\'y or liglit, and hy tht‘ light miiie- 
thi'oweis.* As a pi'actical fact, as we shall see 
lat»‘r on. the (lei'inan artillery did largely 
.leeompany the infantry in ts attack. 

'rile fourth principle dealt with tht' question 
ef the artilkay harragt's. These were, of (*oui'st% 
to prepare the way for the further adNance of 
♦he infantry aftia- it had penetratiul into flu‘ 

* riu*-sc an in1e;'i*al part nf every (ita'iium 

hattalieii. 'Fhey hail hy thi'^ time lueii eeie itlerahly 
methtieti ami eoiilil he carried hy four laca or even only 
two iit a pineh. aind were ('a>ily drawn, heiiif^ mounted 
tk;i two lijihi wiiiM'h, Aforoover. they were eapahh? t)f 
low traji*e(<»ry fire a- well a- hi;^h an,:le. In fact, t la*y 
laul h«-e<)me liij^ht fiehl ;inn-: firin;:: n sliell of at»out lOIlts It 

true that owin^ to their low inti/,/,le-veloeity the shells 
h ul little iH^netration ; hut tluit wa-i not a grave defect 
in a weapon which was intended chiefly fc»r use agiinst 
tnH>p> /,e.. for mail-killing or light destructive pur- 
jio'^ch, '•uch ii< d<*struction i>f wirt- eiitnugleineiit . 
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enemy’s first lino, but they wore to depend 
on the movements of the infantry ; the latter 
was not to be constrained to wait on the 
artillery to regulate its progression. 

The theatre of operation at tho opening of 
the German offensive was the ancient Province 
of Picardy and a small part of the Province 
known as the Isle do France. It formed a 
fairly open rolling plateau with few woods, 
and on tho whole was favourable to o})C‘n-battle 
fighting. It was confined between the Kiver 
on the north and the Oise on the south. 
Thc^ latter between La Ker<^ and Noyoii ami tht‘ 
Somme from St. Quentin and St. Simon formetl 
almost parallt'l lines, and the spa(*e In'tween 
them was well suited for an (dfensive mov'(‘- 
iiUMit, th<* C''roizat Canal forming th<' only 
obstacle of any n*al importance. Jt lan from 
St. Simon to J^a Fere. Kxt ending farther 

north th<' Cambrai St. (Quentin section was 
favoural)I(' to the (eM-mans' attack, 'flu* 
railways they lH‘ld tittiMl tlu' man<i*n\ le, ami tin* 
ra[)i<l (h‘t)loym<'ut of vast foi'ci'S was f(‘asible, 
while th(‘ counti-y into which tlu' Germans 
would penetiat(‘ olYcrod no natural <>hsfacle 
of importance to th(‘ir continued advance. The 
district showeti little of tlu‘ tievastation of war^ 
the villag<'s and woods w’cre largely intaet . and 


the country was of an optai nature as fai’ as 
the w’ido, marshy area of tho winding llivt*r 
GLse. .\eross this was visihh^ to tho soxith-oast 
the black mass of tho largt^ Forest of St. Gobain 
and tho tops of thc^ huildings of La Fore, w here 
it lay in a hollow, partly hidden })y trtM's. 

There was a g»‘neral feeling that the long- 
threatened oflensivt' would soon begin, hut tie' 
attituile throughout both tlu^ hritish and 
Freneh arjnies was oiu' of eontidenet*. We 
hail, as we know now, taken over paii of the 
Freneh line, beyond St. Qiiontiti down tt> th<‘ 
Oise ; our Lifth Army rt'liiw iug tlu‘ Friaieh 
'J’hird, ami tlu' chai»ge fr«)m the mud of (heir 
former position in Flamk*i*s to the greatly 
imprt>\-4‘d eomlitimis of tln'ir mwv (|uart»'rs had 
grt'atly imjiressjMl our men. The (piii*t and 
beauty of (he country formed a gi('at contrast- 
to what (law had been aceiistoimMl t-o. It was 
in a Lueat measure to Ik» aeeo!mt<‘<| for by t lu^ 
giM‘ati‘r 4listam*4' apart of (he opposing lines. 
For No .Man's Laiid was often l.tMXI yards wiik', 
cspe<'ially mar (he Hats and mai’sluvs below 
our position \\ h<'r<^ th(‘ bii'aking of a canal 
hank liad forme<l a marsh. l>i*voml it tla* 
grou!\«l rose to a riilgt' known as the Massif 
of St. < lohain, t h(‘ northern eml of whieh, 
sloping down again, was kitowii as the Tail of 
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Monceau. This height (Jominated the surround- 
ing country and gave a wide field of observation 
to the enemy over our liims and roatls for miles 
round. It had been strongly fortified by the 
Germans and was destined later to be the 
scene of many stivero engag(^nients. 

To return to the incidents iininediately pre- 
ceding the (lerman offensive, the weather 
turned bad again after February 7, with wiltl 
westerly winds, but mild, for the next few days. 
Th(^ increasing number of the German guns 
was indicated by th<5 additional artillery fire. 
Cambrai and its neighbourhood continued to 
be attractiv*' to the (aiemy, and th(< same may 
be said of the Ypres segmcmt of the line, but 
the fire was at no Unai v(M’y intense. 'Fhe 
same was true of the Ih'lgian end of the front. 

On the evening of the 10th a suocessffd rai<l 
wtis made by tlie Australians near Warneton, 
south-east of Messines, and other points received 
some attention. The reason for this activity on 
our part was the increase in traffic along the 
Houthem-Comines-VVervicq railway. It ha<l 
bi*i‘n ascertain(‘d from a prisoner that his division 
had b(U*n undergoing intensive training to take 
part in an offensive^ action and that it had 
now b<‘(Mi brought back. This showed that 
at any rate some of the (J(*rman troops wen* 
und(*rgoingspecial preparation fort he thn'atenod 
attack on our line, aiul it was desirable to find 
out what was b(*ing done. 

The Australian attack was made on a strongly- 
defended i)osition imuKHliately north of the River 
J..ys. The plan included feints on the left, which 
kept the t*nemy in doubt as to the exact 
front of the raid. 'Phe G(*rinan wire entangle- 
nu'iits wt‘re cut by trench mortars and artillery. 
At 10 o’clock a lu'avy barrage was laid flown 
along a considerabh^ k'ligth of front, combined 
with Jieavy counter-l>attery fire against enemy 
guns, and a boiubardmc'iit of enemy head- 
(piarters and dug-outs behind Warneton. 'I’he 
attacking force entered the enemy line over a 
front of 400 yards, and encountered a con- 
siderable garrison, whi(‘h they overcame by 
bomb ami bayom't fighting. Leaving parties 
to destroy the dug-outs and other w(»rks the 
assault was then pushed forward against tht* 
seeontl lim*, which was attacked with the 
bayonet. Trenela's behind the second lint* 
wen* also <*ntered, and many ilug-outs destroyed. 
After dealing d(*st ruction in every possible 
direction for half-an-hour the raulers withdrew, 
havii\g killed in infantry fighting alone 00 


Gennans ; a further large number wore killed' 
and wounded by artillery fire and Lewis-gun 
fire during the withdrawal. Our total casualties 
W’ere only one-sixth of the known enemy 
los.se.s. The damage we inflicted was gi*eat. 

A succossfiil raid south-east of Hargicourt 
was carried out by Canadian troops on the 
evening of the 12th, prisoners and two machine- 
guns W'ore brought back, many Germans were 
killed in fighting above ground, and four 
trench mortars were destroyed. Seventeen 
dug-outs in the enemy’s front lino and others 
in his .support line, who.se occupants refusei] 
to come out when summoned, w’ore bombed 
by us. The casualties incurred wore slight, 
and w'cro all brought in. Some fighting also 
took place at dawn of January 13 north-west 
of J^a.ssehendae]e, wdiere a hostile party at- 
tm?ked and temporarily occupied two of our 
j)osts. The enemy wa.s sub.sequently ejected 
by our counter-attack. 

Small actions such as these do not |)erhap« 
make striking e[)isodes in the history of the 
war, but they were often of great v^alue to the 
higlu*r leaders, affording evidence of the enemy’s 
moral, and giving data from wdiieh his disposi- 
tions and (wen Ids intent ions could be deduced. 
They w’(‘re operations r(‘quiring higl) military 
qualifications in tJa* leaders to guard against 
failure, and if .snecessful they w’ould at any rate 
infliet loss and d<*st ruction on the enemy’s men 
and work. In addition, these minor operations 
relieved the (ternal watching and served to 
hearten the men, whih^ they tended to keep the 
(h*rinans on the alert and inducts that constant 
ten.sion of mind wliieh arosc^ from the fact that 
they never knew when attack was coming. 

On February 13 our Frencli Allies made a 
successful minor attack in the centre of the 
German tlefenees on the Ghamjmgno front be- 
tween Tahure and the lull of Me.sni), along a front 
of a mile, and penetrated to a depth of over 
1,200 yards. Some American batteries took 
part in the artillery preparation, and the 
French Ckuninand spoke in cordial terms of 
the valuabk* assistance th(*y had rendered by 
their accurate fire. Tlu< object of the enter- 
prise was to smash a German salient which 
was troublesome to the French lines near the 
position called the Courtine. The attack was 
j)repared with gr(*at thoronghne.ss, a. six* 
hours bombardment of the German defences 
so poumled them to pieces that within an hour 
the infantry was able to reach all its objec- 
tives, although a fine rain turned the chalky* 
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soil into slime and also put the aviators out of 
action. There was in fact hut very little resis- 
tance ; the bulk of the garrison had apparently 
retired before the attack materialized, and only 
160 prisoners were taken. It was a very useful 
gain to the French, removing a constant 
source of annoyance. 

The confronting armies liad been continually 
conducting these raids of inquiry into each 
other’s lines with a view to finding out their 
opponents’ tlispositions. For, in addition to 




The following table shows the principal 

(merman raitls against the French front : — 

Verdun soctur ... 20 Ar^^)nno sort or 

Aisnosoctor 7 S.K. of St. Quoutin .. 

Alsaoo si'otor ... ... 0 Woovre 

horrnino sootor ... Vos^os 

Chninpa^iio so<-tor ... (-oa*,! soot or 

The principal French raids wiTt* : — 

Ohaiupagiio .. 11 .Vi^numo 

Aisno S Vovi;,s 

Alsaot' ... L trraino 

Verdun .soot or Woovro 


{Official t>hoU)ffr{fph. 

FRHNGH DUG-OUTS NEAR ST. QUENTIN TAKEN OVER BY BRITISH TROOPS. 


those nientione<l above, luids had also 
prosecuted with unusual vigour against 
both the British and the French lines, over 
a wide area on the Britisli front from Vpr<\s 
to south of 8t. Qut'iitin, practically the whole 
length of the lint?, and also against the French 
east of this point. 

The following table shows the principal 
'^aids carried out or atteinpte<l by the Gcrnians 


during a periorl of four weths : — 

Armenti^res .sector ... 3 Lons soctor ... ... 5 

Attrh sector ... ... 4 l*a.sschoiid»iolo sector H 

<»ainbrai sector ... 5 St. Quentin sectoi ... .1 

Ln lla^sc^ secttjr ... 3 

The British raids include — ■ 

Arrnentieres sector ... 3 Lotw sector ... ... 1 

Ep6hy sector ... ... 2 Q^i6ant sector ... 1 

Hargicoiirt sector ... 2 St. Quentin •-ector ... 1 

Lens sector ... ... 3 Ypres sector... ... 1 


In addition f licro Juid of course? bet^n, wIkmi- 
i‘ver the weather permitted, th<? usual activity 
in fh«i air. 

On the night of February 15, 1.ian(‘ashiro 
troops made a raid in th<^ neighixjurhood of 
the Ypres-Stacien railway. 'This was always 
an important i>oint to keep under observation 
as an advance^ on Koulers was always d(*sirable. 
It will be rena inberecl that in October, B)14, 
the Allies liad int(‘nded an offensive in 
this direction but had not siinieieiit troops 
Hvailablt? for the purpose*. The intention then 
had been to march on Bruges and t hus thj eat(?n 
th<? Germans on the Belgian coast, ddifi n<?xt 
day another “ feeler ” was madc^ by the (ha inans 
east of Epi'^hy, but wa.s drix en buck by rifle and 
machine gtin fire. 
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lO (petal (ho’ograph, 

HKIUUNING iOK A KKS T AFTER SEVERAL DAYS^ FKJHTINO IN FLANDERS. 


Dni'iii^ t h(' lA'hniniy n, raiid was 

ma(ia on llu* (<('riMiUi positions in tlio soiitln*rn 
portion of tiu' lioiitliulst l<\)r»‘st — /.r., tin* sjuia* 
ro^itni. 'Tlu' jittaick \vj»s nuulo on wido front 
anal was \’(‘ry sn<‘<‘cssf nl. Oni* cjisiuilt ios worn 
slij^lit, lait a hir^o tHiini)rr of tho oia*m\’ wora* 
killod }\n({ wo hroii;^lit baiok 27 pris<»nors. At 
tlu* siuiio tiino t horo w jis a i*t)nsi(lorid)lo patrol 
activity aral some inci‘<*ciso of aitilkay fir<* 
ail)oiit St. C^iiontin, w'hich wais continiiod during 
lli<‘ ia‘xt <lay. "The night of tlu* 2lst-22ii<l saiw 
aj raiid on ai hirga' soak* ngaiinst two i>f om* 
4>ut posts in tho noighhoiii’hood <»f tho Ypros^ 
Stadi'ii raiihvay, in which tho i*noniy snt*oi*o(k*<l 
in (‘aipturing a few’ <»f tanr iiu'n. 

'Tlu* (h*inu\ns s(H'nu*d ta^wards tho lu*ginning 
a>f Ma\r(*li to ini\kt* mori* and inora* uso of poison 
slulls lillod with yollow or mustard gais ooin- 
piauiuh As a oorrt'spondont wroto : 

'Pli ' poison clouds of the cairlicr days of war halve h»H*n 
(piite saapersedeat hy tha^ pi's shell aiiui tha» I'lienay is iisin^ 
am inereaisin^ i]aiaaiitity a>f these, with the v>hjeet of 
'-t aniefyin^x oair gunners and spreaiding a zone of piaison 
viapa'ur'* ovt'i* a>air lina^s. It is an invisihl<> nioiiaea*. 
whaeh puts all oair iiumi on the ailert for ainy faiint smell 
hv.rna* down tin* hrea'ze, or for tlu* sliy;hfest wliitT of fumes 
'aiaa-iiav; a -mart to the eves atad skin. Fortainately our 
*>.t'n am' proviah'd with a oomplett* protection in the sha|>e 
t tlu'ir naaisks. 'Phey w'ork, sleep and oat with tlu'sc 


<*lo'i* at haand, and aan* .^a) praaftiscil in donniii;:: I h na 
that tln'V a'jan ])ait them on in a lew sf'conak. Phe 
a'lii'tiiy’s ^a---HhelIs jiri' aitta'rly hainnU'ss aa;^ainst oni 
nla'^U^*d nu'ia, Iml owin^ to the uaiit of iiulia • rnhha'f 
hi-, iiua-'k- an* no loii'^er thoroughly effect ivi* ti;^ainst our 
oases. Itiit still, il is not pleasant to lind an jirea which 
Is drenched \iith pis which, as m the ca^-e of the latest 
< Jernian poison, is \ cr\' insidious aial very lastiii}^ in its 
i-ITccts. It is known that the (h'rmans t hemsi'l vcs 
ha\e sulTcred from its effects from jaremat ures, dump 
explosions and hlowmi.; hack. 

A mo\'t‘mcut was at this lime set mi font liy 
tlu? Inti'inat ional Hi‘d Lrnss Socit‘ty of (ilciiova 
with a vi(*w to inducing all the lH*lligi*rcrii 
nations to alxmdon tlu* nst* of poison gas in 
war. Reports showed tluit the movcm(*nt was 
strongly sn])]>ortc(l by CJcrmaii pacifists resident 
in Switzerland. 

l*oison gas was first made use of as a w'capon 
ill warfare liy tlio Gormans in the spring of 
1915. Its use is an offence against tho Hague 
eVu wont ion, w hich forbade tho employment of 
poison an<l doniotl tho unlimited right of 
bolligen'iits ns to tho choico of mean.s of injuring 
tho enemy. ♦ The eominission of this crime had 
been Imig premeditated, sineo the inanufaoturo 
and |ireparation of tho gas and its appliances 

• See Annex to the Convention Regulations res|ieetinL» 
the laws and customs of war on land. Section II. Ot 
Hostilities. 
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ami tho training of tho personnel cvniUl only 
have been the fruit of many months' work. 

With as little delay as possible means nf 
protection were devisetl by the Allies and 
issued to the t reops. But the measures adopted 
diti not stop there. W'Jien the (Hermans intro- 
duced this new and deadly means ot‘ \Narfare 
they put into tlu? hands of their t*n<Mni<‘s a 
weapon which could b(‘ uscfl airainst t heinselv»‘s. 

As originally used the gas in cloials was 
liependeiit on the dir(‘cti«)n of tin' wind. A 
study of the nu'h'orokigical recor^ls of Xorth- 
Kastern France shows that for every day i>n 
which tlu' wind blows from th<* east or m^rth- 
f^ast th(' directions necessary to allow llie 
CHeiinans to use gas — Iluat' are at least six days 
on which it blows from tlu' west or south- 
west, the quarter favoinable to tla* Allies, 
V\ h(‘U tlie gas cloud was found to be a d<nihle- 
(‘dged wt'apon liable to be blown back on lh«)se 
\Nho had (‘initted it , gas-sh(‘lls wer(‘ introdiaed. 
Ihit the Alli('s had also a lopti‘<l these wt‘a])ons, 
c.n<l as t h<^ ■ ( lei*mans were beginning to tiial 
they were gi*tting the worst of it, it was (|uiti‘ 
in accoi<lan(*e with th(‘ir practice to se(‘k its 
abandonnaait . Meanwhile they thought they 
had so powt‘rfuI an aid in th<* mustai'd gas tliat 
they went <ai using it. 


^larch 1 cai»ie, but with it no ntta<*k, the 
rcnvson iloubtless bi'ing that the (Hermans had 
not brought u]> sutlicieut infantry and guns. 
1 he tonner i*ould only maich at night or their 
movenn'nts would In* detect(‘d wowi n<‘ar th«‘ 
front. I lit' sanu* rule applied to tlu* guns, and 
in their case it was nt'cessary to bring tluan inti> 
caretully hidilen battei-y positions, and tlu* 
Iresh guns had to regisiei* flu* raiig<*s, di'awing 
as little atti'ution as pitssible to their staiti»)ns. 
Xo diaibt only a part of tlu* batt»‘ries in a gioiij) 
did actual tiring for this purpose; the otlu'is 
got. tlu* rjingc's fi«ao tlu-m. 

1 fining the wliole of the hist thn'e wec'ks 
ot March the usual raiding and artillerx 
till* w'c‘nt on and the airnu‘n wi'it* par 
ticularly a<*fi\t‘. Among the raids w hi<*h 
may be notic'cd were the following: March .'> 
saw a \t‘ry suc‘ci‘sstul raid b\' our nu'ii near 
W'arnetcai in which they pem*! rated to tlu* 
eiu‘my s s(*eond liiu*, di<l <*onsiderable damag<* 
and b<*al off two count I'l-at tacks. On Mai'cli 7 
ther** was eonsidcrabU* artillery lin^ on the 
^ prc*s trout, and shoi’tly before* dawii on tlu* 
Sill, aili‘r a hea\y gun tire*, the (Heiinaiis 
deliM‘rc‘d a strong attai*k south of llouthulst 
Korest on a fiont of about a mile. Over the 
g!i*at(>r })art tlu* assault lirokc* down undei* our 
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HKI,(;iAN CAVAI.RY 

fins l)Vit at tlio U‘ft of <air wlirrr it was 

pnvssrd with j^irat xi^oiir and accniiipaiiird hy 
(laiiH'd lii’t»w'<’rs, <air outposts \\'rr<‘ t(H’<*rd hack 
a U'lint h ot* sona* 5(10 yai’ds. Ihit a <‘ount<M - 
attaak lalar in tlio moruiii^, dolivorcd !)y tin* 
Vorkshiro l.i^ht Infantry, was rntiroly 

su(*c<‘ssful, 'ldi(‘ (Jonnans wore dri\an not 

oidy out of our linos hut .‘too yards )H‘yond 
our formor fr«)nt lino witli hoavy loss, 
and <»ur |)osition was oomplot4'ly ro-ostahIis)n‘d. 
Oiii- <*asuallios in I ho whoh^ oporation w iau' 
lij^ht. 

Tho l>i‘l)^ians on t ho sana' <lay thiMi^t 
(la‘ onoujN" from a point in tla*ii’ tronola’s noai’ 
Kippo, which ho had t>ooupiod t ho prtwi(ai> 
day. Our Allies also rnado two succh'ssIuI 
raids ia*ai- Xioupoit, oapturiny idto^»‘tla‘r '2~> 
n\on. Two tlays hoforo tlu'y ha<l a s<*v«‘n‘ 
taaotinlor with an attack in li>rcc by I la* 
(Joiinans at Ib'igorshuit , not far fioiii Parvyst'. 
It W 4 is a sorit>us attojupt to i*apturo the Ihd^ian 
advaiu'od posit i«ms thort*. After a \ ory hoa\y 
bomhaidmont storm troops rushed a sork's of 
severabworks b)!')!!!!!):; a bridge heail. lint reiii- 
ff>rt‘ements oame up in the shape of the' Cha.s- 
seui-s *\ Cheval, a crack regiment of the Belgian 
cavalry, who, passing eiver the inundation 
there by a small foot-bridge in single tile, 
i'ornied and fought their way steadily forwtinl. 


[nciQun oi/ii i(\l f'hntoiirLiph^ 

RF.CKIVINO ORDERS. 

aidisl by other troops, till the whole of tlto lost 
position was rotaki'u. d'h«' (iormau tosses 
w<‘rt‘ veay heavy, numboi ing I I (i in 
piiscaior-. alota*, Ix'sidos many kilkxl and 
wouiak'd. It was a gallant (‘\}>loit, wdiich 
V 'll <k‘S(‘rvt*(l the [)F*aiso King ,\lbort aof‘orded 
t <» it . 

It will bo undorstooel that all tins tinu^ 
the liiK' hold by th<' Krencli had utah'igoiu^ 
much thi‘ same- expcritaico fi-om La Fei(‘ to 
\\'o«-u\ rt‘. The right flank of ]>ositions from 
Nancy , i lownwards ha<i never boon subjo(‘t('d 
\o any s(*voi*e assaidts since* 11114. Ke‘re <‘ach 
side watehoil the* other, and t h«a‘o had Vk'CU 
but few and unimpoi*tant collisions. But on 
tlie northe'i n fiont the’i e* was a resum])tion of tl»o 
(ighting. On Kobruary 2S the (Jermans opciu'd 
a bombardment of th<* Fr<*nch ])osifions in 
freint of Heims over a front of about 10 mik's 
from Loivi’t', north-w(*st of tlu* town, to 
Sillery (of champagne fame), about tin* same 
distane-e from it. The n<*xt day (Friday) they 
attacke'd the two extremities, ivnd at another 
point to tlu' east of Heims two other attacks 
wt‘re delivered against the Aloronvillers ma.ssif. 
But by Saturday morning all three had been 
defeated with loss. On the 4th the French 
retaliated with an extensive raid on the oast 
of the Meuse against the German positions 
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there. At the Calonne trench they ])enetratefl 
on a front of 1,300 yards to a depth of nearly 
700 yards at certain points, and brought )>aek 
over 150 prisoners. On March 17 there was 
another successful raid into the (German lines 
near Chep[)y on the left hank of the Mtuise over 
a front of about half a mile. After dt'stroying 
fuaiiy dug-outs and otlua’ works with only 
slight loss, the French returned with 8t> 
prisoners and seven machine-guns to their 
own lines. 

The aviators of both the Tlritish and Fnmch 
Armies had been veiy active, evtai when tlu* 
weather was not propitimis ; thus on March I, 
2, and 3 many bombs wca-e dropped on impor- 
tant objei'ts, although th<' weat lier was bad. 
Osten<l air-sheds w<‘re played on from hc'ights 
of 150 to 300 f(u*t, and good elToets \N(‘rt‘ ob- 
tained ; in addition an ant i-aireiaft batttay 
was hit. Two (Jeiinan maehines wei’e shot 
do\\'n. 'FIk' 4th ami oth wert* t(»o bad foi* aii* 
work, but on tlu' eAt'uing of t la* latter day 
wluai the wt'ather improved thrt‘<‘ (a‘rman 
aviators wert^ brought dowji, and after dark 
I ngelmunst ei* station and a hostile a(‘rodrome 
w<‘i(^ bombe<l. Altogether <lurifigth(* first It) 
days of Mai’ch our airmen craslu'd down two 
(Jerman maehines in our own lines, !17 bedhini 


the Oerman lines, besides h^rcing doNxn 40 
machines out of control. On one day 18 
aeroplanes wea*e destroyed without loss, and 
the prici' we‘ had tt> }>ay for thi' whole 70 was 
but 15. The' tigm-es siaved ti> show' that fi>r 
every bomb dropp‘‘<l by the' (uM'inans w'e» had 
dropi^ed 10. Mot w it hstanding the* fact that 
for the first thn'O days the' w^'at her condifioiis 
weae \ery bad, with frtMpient snow' sepialls, 
the periotl ga\t' tln' bt'st. res\ihs ever obtaiiu'd 
for rtM'onnoitring, ]>hot ographing, lighting and 
bombing. 'rre\'es, Osteaal, the* laa'ghbourhood 
of M»‘t/ and St. eminent in, many aeMoelrona's 
and otlu'i- impoi-tant points wi’n^ bombe*d, 
stich as Menin, Ibisigny, thiise east of St. 
Quentin. Ht>»ileis, licdi'ghem, (‘ambrai and 
SoI(‘smes. A spe'cially nolewoifhy affair was 
the* daylight raid on Main/ (*n the 0th, wh«*n 
o\e‘i* a foil of bombs was dropped on barraeUs, 
railway sidings, and on a fact<»ry. .Ml our 
maU'liines returned unhairmt'd. On the I Of h a 
similj\r laid was maide in broad da_N light on tlu^ 
Daimha* mott>r works at Stuttgart. .\ ton 
auul a <juarfer of bombs were dropped. Se\'ei*al 
hits weie made on t ht' lailwaiy station, ai train 
was a\lso st rua*k and set on lira*. A f<‘i‘bh* 
attaanjit at a count er-ad taiek was mada' by sona‘ 
of th»‘ eiuMuy s mta'hina*s : but w laai our na‘n 
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ROYAL FIELD ARTILLF.RY GOING FORWARD. 


oil tlu'in tln*y inadi^ off. All our 
t lUK'liinrs n*tuiiHMl .snl’<‘ly except one, \vhi<*h 
had eii^^iiu' ti’ouhle nnd was obli<^(‘d to eome 
ilown just hc'fore rcNiehinj^ hoiia*. 

'TIk' Freiu'h weii* (‘(jually su<*ees>ful. "Phus 
on the Nth and 12th th(\v hroujjlit down 
oieht (iermaii aeropIaia\s (two hy ant i-airerat t 
Lrnns), and ilrofiped 10 tons of hmnhs on 
\ arious point 

.Ma.reli 12 was a ^ood day hir us. although 
\'isihilit >' was poor. Sex'enteeii enemy nuud lines 
W'ere a.eeounte<l for and o\'i*r MU) homhs 
droppi'd on important points. 'Pin* next da\‘ 
a*iot her <la.yli^ht raid into (h'rmauy t<M»k pla»*e. 
'Pile ohjeetivi* on this oe(‘a.sioii was < 'ohlen/,. 
()v»*r a. ton of homhs ^^'as droppisl and hurst 
\M‘re ohservisl on nurny of tlu' huildin^s amusl 
at. 'Pwo Pirt's were starteil and a lar^e explosion 
i'a’istnl ill a huildin^ at the stait h-wt‘st c*oriier 
of tht* town, an<l again all our na ehiii ' ; retunv^il 
unhurt. It is plain that tlie Allies wt‘re getting 
the upp<‘r hand in the air. On the I.’lth 
Freihurg, in Maden, was raideil and homhs 
droppi'd on th<' railway station and roun<i the 
power stat ions. .Vfti'r our aviators ha<l dro[>|>«*d 
their homhs they wi're atta(*ked by a large 
number of hostile macdiiiies, hut all of them 
\Aero ohligetl to withdraw. Three, of oiu- 
inaehines did not return. . 


On .March 15 a goijd di'al of usidiil hoinhing 
was doni' near St. Quint in. On thi‘ lOth and 
ITth two jiion* ineursions into Oermany wi're 
made. (>n th(' first date* Zueihriieken railway 
station, barracks and munition fa(*lorit^s were 
homh<‘d suei’essfiilly. Our formation was 
atfaek(*d by the (k^rmans, hut without suc*ei‘ss. 
'Ph<‘ aerial fighting during the morjiing wa-s 
intensi*. 'Pwi*nty-t hree of ih(‘ hostile machine's 
w'i're accounted for and seven of ours were lost . 
On Marcli 17 another daylight raid dt*alt with 
Kaisia’slauti'rn, with good results. Diri'irt hits 
wt*re ohservc'd on tlu^ raihvaA' station and a 
large firv' c*ause<l, aial barracks were also 
damagt'd. Xont^ of our inachiiu's was injurt il, 
tlu* (k'rinan aviators who attac'ked being 
<1 riven off’. Till' French, on the lath an<l IGth, 
brought down 17 machines, and on the l.5th 
droppt'd seven tons of homhs on various points. 
On the 17th they dt'stroyed three aeroplanes, 
whih* SIX others were seriously tiamaged, and 
on the Kith and 17th 11 tons of bombs were 
dropfH'il on important military points. The 
week ending on the 17th was a brilliant record 
h»r tile Royal Flying Corps. Tn that fx'riod 
they destroyed 80 and drovi' <lown 42 Gerirmn 
inacliines out of control, with a loss of only 23 
British aeroplanes. Apart from aerial activity, 
tlie front was generally quiet, the artillery 
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oeing less active and the raids few and small. 
It was the calm before the storm which was 
about to burst on the Allied lines. 

By this time there was a fairly strong 
consensus of opinion that the enemy was 
preparing to attack us heavily between Arras 
and St. Quentin. It was believed by us 
that he might do so at any moment after the 
middle of the mpnth ; it seems pretty certain 
he intended to do so at the beginning of March*, 
but eventually the attack was postponetl till 
March 21, because the Germans had not been 
able to bring up all the troops they requirtnl till 
tluit date. The metlio<l of the proposed attack 


wtis also known. No lengthened preliminary 
bombardment was to be employed, revealing 
the batteries wliich he had brought up under 
cover of darkness. There would be a short 
intc'iisive battering combined with the ust' of 
gas shells and of a number of tanks, lie would 
rely upon surprise and the rapiility and power 
of his movc'inent. 

Meanwhih^ t^very effort was ma<le to raise 
the ardour of the ( Jerman troops. They were 
told that their tanks were bt'ttiM* than the 
British, while tla^ ntw anti-tank rifles and 
machine guns wouKi maki' oms usi'lcss ; that 
they had a nt'w gas of a most fl ight ful character ; 



EXAMINING A CJHRMAN ANTI-TANK RIFLE. 


Canadian War Records. 


This rifle had a calibre of about *75 in. and fired an armour piercing bullet. 
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the fiat trajectory light mine -throwers, etc., 
were all superior to anything we had — all 
those, combined with the new ta<;tics they 
were to employ and the special training of their 
troops, would make their onrush irresistible. 
The tactics employecl at Riga and on the 
Isonzo were to be repeated and could not 
possibly fail. On our side, also, there was a 
calm confidence. Our men believed they would 
Ix^at off the attack, and that even if the enemy 
did gain some temporary success the cost to 
him would bo frightful ; but, on the whole, it 
W€ts thought that our (lefences were strong 


enough to hold up any attack and that we 
should maintain our ground. 

The Germans believed they were about to 
deliver a knock-out blow. Just before the 
battle began, the Kaiser sent the following 
reply to a message from the Pomeranian 
Provincial Council : “I have a strong hope 
that the Field -Marshal, with his field-greys, 
will soon win for us a complete victory on the 
Western front, and that the spirit of the 
unselfish fulfilment of duty which has inspired 
our army will enable those at home to make 
the necessary sacrifices and efforts.” 



[Olficial photograph. 
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CHAPTER CCI,X 


VICTORIA CROSSES OF THE 
WAR. (VI.) 


Kouh Years’ Awards — Ji.tne 
S lJUALTERN — A n 
rNSriRATION OF THE 
-RUICKSHANK KlELE BrKJADE 

\oAiN — T he Affair of “The 
LTn(T)M]\u)n Situation — A Cross for a 
The Zejehhuooe and Ostend Affair 
‘A Stray Horse ' - Ksc' ape from a 
c^-Hoats and U-Hoats — Koi r .More 
ioYs ! '*- “With a Heavy Stk k “ Nine 

T HH total Huniber of N’ictoria Crosses 
awartlod from (ho be^iiiniri^ of lios- 
tilitios to tho end of Se[)tembor, 1918, 
was ^94, of wbieh lol went to the 
\nny and Koyal Aii- Force ami 411 were dis- 
ribnted as follows: Koyal Naw, 22; Koyal 
Caval HesiTve, 9 ; Koyal Na\ al N'olnnleer 
Reserve, a ; Royal Naval Aii' S<a'\'ice, 1 ; 
ioyal N^nal Division, 2 ; Koyal Marine 
Artillery, 2; Royal Marine Jaulit Infantry, 2. 
n addition two bars were jjiveii. In tho 
louse of Coinnioris on .him* 19, 1918, Mr. 
laepherson stated that up to that tiriu' tho 
:)tal number of Victoria Crosses awarded to 
lie Navy and Army during the wTir was 
46 and two bars. 'Phe numbers for tlie 
hstinguished Service Order were 7,1147 ; first 
ar, 296; second bar, 9; third bar, I. 'rhere 
ere no public means of knowing when ami 
here the later recipients hail won tlie Croas, 
k^’ing to tho official method of w'ithholding 
fites and places and even the identity of 
je “enemy.” Reference to this regrettable 
jsence of clearness has been made in earlier 
ol. XVII.— Part 220 


Here” .A Fine Vounu 
St R irrt ii i*: r - K e a at: r — J' i i e: 
A Curkha's Work Private 

I . a N ( ’ A S H I R li! U S I M K RS 

Fin E M a( ii i n e ( J unn er -An 
Deeds I’he Australians 
(Ihooan A alorous Work on 
KisHOP and RALL- 'rUE V.(\ RiHAND ’ 
An R.N.R. Award ‘‘ Keep it uj>, 
Awards to “ Rushers.” 

chapters; a fiirtln'r illustration may bo 
added. On tlu* occasion of the King’s r>.*hd 
birthday the /jotifJon (Uizrftr. SuppliMiient pul)- 
lished long and important lists of Army. 
Horionrs. 'To tlu^ list for France and FlnndiR’s 
tlwre was a<lded a nob* saying; “ During tln‘ 
perioil <*o\’(*red by tliis flazcthi His Maji'sty 
the King has approved of th<‘ award of 72 
V'ietoria (’losses,” hut there was nothing 
to sliow what, t ln^ extent of the “ piM’iod ” 
was. During the saiia^ “ piM’iod ” many other 
rewards were gi\en for the operations in 
Franeii and Flainl«Ts, inr^hiding D.S.O., 2!)7 ; 
D.S.O. Kars, 68; M.t\, 2.961; M.C. Kars, 
913; Military .Medals, 16,500. The rew'ards for 
.siR'vices in Kgypt included 8 Victoria (.’roHsi^s, 
48 D.S.O., 8 D.S.O. Kars; M.(\. 387 ; M.(\ 
Bars, 16 ; D.C.M., 194 ; D.C.M. Kars, 5 ; M.M., 
1,179; M.M. Kars, 9; Indian D.S.M., 45; 
Indian D.S..M. Kars, 2; Indian M.S.M., 95. 
The.se figures again showed the extremely small 
nunilx*r of Victoria f’rosses that had been 
confeiTCil during the w'ar. In the more l^^Cent 
months the amazing development of tho Air 
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Sorvico harl afTordod opportunities for gaining 
a numV>ep of Crosses, an<l the memorable attack 
f)n Zebruggcj and Ostond had enabled the Navy 
to extend the necessarily limiteil list of its 
members to whom the distinct ion had been 
given. 

No fewej than 21 Crosses were gazettt‘d 



LIEUT. (Acting Captain) E. S. DOUG ALL. 
Late R.F.A. (S.R ). 

during June. IJHS r» on tlu' 4t!i, J tin tlu' 7th, 
2 on tht‘ 21st, anti II on thti 28tli. JMie shorter 
lists a\rt' as follows : - 

JuHf 1. — Acting Capt. Krit! Stuart Dougall, 
^^.C., latt' H.F.A. (S.IL); Temp. StM*. lat'ut. 
('’I'cil I^t'onard Knox, K.K. ; Ttanp. Sec. Litnit. 
Kriu'st Kretlta-icU Ih'al, late Yorkshirt' Ht*gi- 
ment ; Acting Lee. -(’pi. Arthur Henry Cross, 
M.(J. Corps (Camberwell); and l*te. Thomas 
Young, Durham Light Infantry (High Spen, 
eo. Durham). 

June 7. — Lieut. IVrt^y Valentine Storkey, 
Australian Imperial Korce ; Temp. See. Lieut. 
Alfrt'tl Cecil Herring, Northampttaishire Kegi- 
ment ; and Sgt. Albert Mountain, West 
Yorkshire Regiment (Leetls). 

June 21. — Pte. Robert Ktlward t^ruickhank, 
I^ondon Regiment (Harringay) ; and Rfinii. 
Karanbaliadur Rana, Curkha Rifles. 

Since the very earliest days of the war, when 
tlu' hoi*se gunners of the Old Army wrought 


havoc in the a<lvaneing hosts of Germany and 
did so much to check their a<lvance, the British 
artillery had possessed the perfect trust of the 
other arms, and the infantry in particular 
lofiked upon all gunners with something like 
affection. 'Time after time the artillerymen had 
stood to their guns against overwhelming odds ; 
many liad fallen in the unequal fights, yet many 
had liv^ed, after prolonged and what seemed 
hopeless (?ontests, to save their batteries, 
though to do this at times involved the hardest 
of man-handling. To these stern combatants, 
who stubbrirnly refused to recognize that in 
theory, at any rate, they must bo numbered 
v\ith the v'aiKpiished, thi*re was ad<led Capt. 
Kric Stuart Dougall, who fought in circum- 
stanctis reminisc(‘iit of the case of Acting Sgt. 
Itaynes, to whom the ( 'ross was awarded for 
his bravery and devotion to duty in October, 
Itll.^. I'he sergeant’s battery was being heavily 
bombarded by ‘‘ armoiu -pier<*ing and gas- 
shells ; at the eJose of th<‘ fourth year of war 



TEMP. SEG.-LIEUT. ERNEST F. BEAL, 
i.ate Yorkshire Regiment. 

Dougall, when in command of his battery, 
maintained his guns in action throughout a 
heavy concentration of “ gas and high-explosive 
shell.” Dougall had already won the Military 
Cross and had shown the grit and entlurance 
which now, throughout a “ trying day.” stood 
him in such good stead. The strain upon 
him began in the ei\rly morning and it con- 
tinued for more than 12 hours. The captain 
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found t/hAit) liG could not clcfir a crosl owing to 
the withdrawal of our line, and so ho ran his 
guns on to the top of the ridgt*, to fire over 
open sights. Our infantry had by this t ime been 
pressed back in line with the guns, whereupon 
Dougall immediately assumed et)mmand of the 
situation, rallied and organized the infantry, 
supplied them with J^ewis guns, and armed as 
many gunners as he could spare with rifles. 
With these the captain formed a line in front of 
his battery, which during this period was 
liarassing the advancing eni'iny with a rapid 
fire. Dougall was expos(‘d to both rifle 
and machine-gun fire*, yt‘t he feailessly 
walkcMl about “as though on parade," giving 
orders calmly and “ eiicouragiiig everybody." 
“So long as you stic*k to your tri*iich<\s 1 will 
keep my g\ms here," lie assun*d the infantry ; 
and inspired with that- assurance from a man 
who had completely proved his heroism tiu* 
men maintaincHl tlu’s line throughout the <!ay, 
and by doing so delayed Mu* eiu‘iny's advanci* 
for mon^ than 12 hours. All the ammunition 
liad bec'U exfiended when <*v(‘ning came, and 
the battery was ordered to withdraw. For 
exhausted men, undt*r intenst^ machine-gun 
fire, and over a se.ction of shattered c*arfh, this 
seoinod an ord<M* that it was impossilile to obey ; 
yot by man-handling (he gnus wu*re withdrawn 
" over a distance of a-bont SOO yanls of shf*ll- 
erattu’cd country.* 'J'he (*aptain liad held his 
ground, had [)ut lu*art of grace into his gallant 
in(*n, and had saved his guns when salvation 
was a slender ])ossil>ility, and the r<*sidt of it all 
was that he had avca’ted a sc*rious br<*ach in om- 
line. He ha<l lived to win great honour ; four 
days later he was killed wliilst directing (he firt* 
of his battery. 

Hei*ond-ljieiitenant Heal also was killed nft<*r 
he had shown the high courag<* and rletermined 
leadership which won for him tlic Cross. His 
ecanpany had been <letailed to occupy a section 
t)f trench ; but when the compfiny was estab- 
lished it was found that a gap of about 400 
yards existed between the left flank and the 
neighbouring unit. "Phis gap was strongly held 
by th<? enc'my, and it was vitally important that 
it should be ck'ared. No troojis, however, were 
available for this purpf)se, but Heal t’osc to the 
desperate oeeasion, and organizing a handful 
of men — less than a dozen- lu* led them against 
the foe. On reaching a hostile macljiiie-gun 
he instantly .sprang forward, killed the team 
with Ills revolver, aial ea])tur<*d the* weapon. 
Ifaving done this ho <lid not hesitate to eoa- 



ml phi>l<>y.rut>h. 

TEMP. SKC.-LIELJT. C. L. KNOX, K.E., 
Ueceivin^ the Victoria Ooss. 


tinue along (he treiicli. In (hat p«*rilouH 
journey he c-neomitei’ed anoth(*r maehiiH*-gun, 
aial this he piompt ly d(*alti» wit h in Mu; same 
way as Mh> oth(‘i’. In all this young 
eaplurc‘<l four enemy guris and inflietcid se\<^re 
easualti(*s. 4'hat was a line lecrord, an<l he 
might well ha\'r*. |■^^s(rd contfiit with it,; )>iit 
lu5 was not satisfit*il, and when, later in the 
evening, a wouiuled man had l)ef‘n left in the 
open uiid(*r lieasy fir<*, Ht*al, regardless of 
dang(*r, walk»*d up closer to an eiaany maehine- 
gun and brought iii tlu* woutah'd man on hia 
back. ft was the subaltern's fate to lu? killed 
by a shell on the following inorning. 

Tlu*- Engineers, liky the. Artillery, had r<^- 
peatedly won admiral i<in from tlu^ ird’antry 
because of tlieir rnas(<'rfid rest hi reef ulness in 
times of stress. 4’he. fiist of their Crosses in 
tlur war wen* won hy the gallant Captain VV’^ right 
at Mens, and by Lance-Corporal Jarvis, at 
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SOUTHWARK’S RECEPTION OF ACTING LANCE-CORPORAI, A. H, CROSS, 

Machine Gun Corps. 

The scene outside the Corporal’s home. 


tlonmppos, on tlu^ siinu* day — August 23, 1914 
- diulh in (‘uniu'xiun with Iho diaiioHt ion uf 
a hridgo, and fui* dospta’ati' hi-idgr work, 

t ho ('ross was awardod to Soooiid-T^itMitoiiaiit 
Cocil Looiiard Kiiox. No fowor tluui twolvo 
l)ridg»'s woro oiitrustod to Kuox for dc'iuolitioii, 
y(>t ho siuM'OssfuIly dt^stroyc'cl thoiii all. J?ut 
Ihoro was oiio oaso in whioh things did not work 
out a(H‘ording to progranimo. Tlu'it* was a 
stoc'l girdor hridgo, tho dosti'u<*t ion of whi<*h 
Knox porsonally suporvisod, wIhm’c^ tho timo- 
fuso failed to act. Knox was “ a ])raotical eivil 
engineer,” and fully uialerstood the gravity 
of the risk he iinna‘<Uatt‘ly undt'rtook ; hut 
unlu'sitatingly he ran to tlie hriilge, uiidt»r 
heavy rifle and inaehine-gun tiro, and when 
the enemy were aetually on tlie bridge he 
tore away the tiine-fus<^ ami lit the instan- 
taneous fuse. To do this Knox hail to get 
under tlie bridge ; but his devotion to duty 
and cool determination enabled him to crown 
his truly desj)erate t‘nU'rprise with splendid 
success. 

Private Arthur Henry Cross, the macliine- 
gunner, showed his bravery and initiative 
throughout four days of operations, aiul the 
oflieial record stated that it was impossible 


to sj)eak too highly of his extremis gallantry, 
initiative and dash, (Yoss volunteered to make 
a reconnaissance of the posit ion of two machine- 
guns which the enemy had captured. Advanc- 
ing singU'-handed to the I'nemy trench lie, 
with his revolver, forced seven o])ponents to 
surrender. By way of coin])leting his task the 
corporal com]ielled his cajitivi's to carry tho 
guns, with their tripods and ammunition, to 
our lines, 'riien he ham led over his prisoners, 
and, collecting teams for his guns, brought the 
weapons into action with “exceptional dash 
and skill, annihilating a very heavy attack by 
tho enemy.” 

Private Thomas Young, as a stretcher- 
bearc'r, worked unceasingly for tiv'o days, 
ev'acuating vv’ounded from seemingly impossible 
places. Gn nine different occasions he went 
out in front of our line in broad daylight. 
Heav’y fire was directed upon him from rifles 
and machine-guns, with the added danger 
of shell fire ; yet he managed to bring back 
wounded to safety. Under this “ harassing 
fire ” of thret? sorts Young dresseil those who 
were too bailly wounded to l^e moved before 
receiving such attention, and unaided he 
carried them to our lines. In thi.s manner the 
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stretcher-bearer rescucfl and saved no fewer 
than nine lives. 

Remarkably suecessfid fighting against great 
odds characterized the acts for whieli the 
three Crosses of June 7 w(^»re awarded. 'Jdie 
recortls told of the “ splendid eonrage " of 
Lieutenant Percy Valentine Stc^rkey; the 
“ magnificent heroism ” of Second-Lieutenanf. 
Alfred Cecil Herring, and the “ siipnane fc*ar- 
lessness ” of Sergeant An)ert Mountain. And 
truly Mountain seemed to have ii\ the bloofl 
of him that batfle-spirit which had made the 
Old Fighting Fourteenth dreaded on many a 
stubbornly contested field, and not least on fhat 
celebrated field of Famars wh(‘re tliey won 
added fame and captured as their regimental 
march the rousing drum and fife notes of the 
Revolutionary “ ^a Ira.” 'Jdu* day was going 
none too well with the old West- ^"orkshiremen, 
and their colonel saw it ; he saw also that- 
it was going too prosperously for tiio enemy, 
whose band were loudly playing tlu' “ ^'a Tra.” 
That fine soldier might well have been one 
of the resourceful fighters of tlu^ (Ireat War, 
living before his time, for h(' shouted to his 
awn band the order to striki' uf) the air which 


the enemy wen* playing - and, ’ he addt'd 
“ we'll bt*at 'em to their own damned tune ! ” 
And the Oh I Fourtetnith did, for which reason 
from that <lay on\>ar<l tlu' air to whic h so many 
victims had becni drummed to fht' guillolii\o 
became* the march-past t)f the* Wt'sf. York- 
shires. Such a feark'ss, cojupioring spirit 
])oss«*ssi‘d S('rge*ant Alountain. His <*ompany 
had least ily dug themscKcs in during 
an ciuiny attack, and were in an c'xposed 
position on a sunken road. Intt'iise artilh'ry 
fire forced tlu*m to vacate the road and fall 
back. The eia*my in th<* meant inue were 
advancing in mass. ])r(*ci‘d(*d by a ]mtrol about 
200 strong. Tht* situation was critical and 
there was a cidl for \'oluntt*t‘rs for a coimtc'i’- 
attack. Alouietain immediatc'ly st(*pp(*d for- 
ward, and “ his ])arty of 10 followed him.” 
4'heii he advanced on the flank with a Lewis gun 
and brought enfilade fire to ht*ar on the patrol, 
of whom a})out 100 were killed. ]\h*anwhiU^ 
the remaindc'i* of tlu* company made a frontal 
attack, with the r(‘sidt. that, tlu* entiri^ patrol 
was cut. up and 00 ])rison(*rs were takc'ii. Tlu^ 
t'lanny main hculy app(*ar(‘d at. this time and 
tlu* nu‘n, who were mmu*ri(‘ally v<*ry much 



SERGT. albert mountain (left), West Yorkshire Rcfcimeot, end PRIVATE THOMAS 

YOUNG, Durham Light Infaatry. < ‘ 

Photographed after receiving their Croeses in the Courtyard of Buckingham Palace* i in / > 
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weaker than the enemy, bopan to waver. 
Mountain thereupon rallied and organized 
hiH party and formed a dehmsive position 
from which to cover the retirement of tla? rest 
of the company and th(i [)rison(a-s. W’ith this 
party of “ one raai-eommissioneil ofTie(*r and 
four ni(‘u ” th(? sergeant successfully heUl at 
bay no fewer tlian <)t)0 of th<'> enemy, for half 
an hour; then at last h<’ i‘etin*<l and rejoined 
liis company. Having pei-formtMl tlu'se profli- 
gies Mouutiiin took command of the flank jK»st 
of th(' l)attalion, which was “ in the air,” and 


Lipscomb and four men.” Under Storkey’s 
leadershi[) this little band of two officers and 
10 oth<‘r ranks charged the enemy position with 
fixed bayonets. ft was an impetuous but 
tlioroughly succi*ssful onslaught, and d(ispit<5 
the odds of 10 to one in his favo ir and the 
additional advaiitage of b(dng on the defensive 
the enemy was completely routed, alx)ut 110 of 
his party being killed or woundt*d and 3 onicers 
am I oO men made prisoners, with o le machine- 
gun. 

Sec‘ond-T..ieutenant Herring’s exploit also 



CAPTAIN VALENTINH STORKEY l.EAVES THE PALACE WITH A FRIEND. 


for 27 hours \\o ht*ld o!i th(*re until he was 
finally surnaindtMl by the enemy. Sergeant 
Mountain was “one of the ft‘w who inanagtHl 
to tiglit their way back." 

LiiMJtenant Storkey unhesitatingly attacked 
against great otlds. He was in charge of a 
]>latoon and on eme!*ging from a wood the 
enemy tiench liiu' was encountered. d'hi‘ 
lit'uttMiant fouial himst'lf with only six nuai ; 
but he co!itinued his nmve forward. W hile 
<loing this about SO or 100 of tiu' enemy, with 
sevt'ral ma(*hine-guns, wert' .-.im'u to lx* holding 
lip th<* a<lvaii<*e t>f tlx* troops tm the right. 
Stoikey at onet* i’esol\ed to attack this large 
p,irt\- from the (lank and rear. Huring the 
forward movement he was joine«l by "Li«’utenant 


showed swift di*cision atid skilful handling of 
tiMops. After se\eri' lighting the enr*my had 
gained a position on the south bank of a canal 
and Herring's post was cut olT from tlx* tioops 
on both Oaitks and surrounded. 'TIh* subaltern, 
howevt'r, counter-at tackl'd iminediati'ly and 
recaptured tlx* position, with six machini^-guns 
and a score of prisoners. During the night 
the post was ct*aselt*ssly attacked, but all 
assaults were beaten off, largely through the 
h(*roism of tlx' lieuti'uant, who continually 
visiteil his men and <*lx*ered them up. ” It 
was entin'ly ilue to the brav<*ry and initiative 
of this i>fVieer that the enemy ailvance was held 
up for 1 I hours at an exceedingly c*ritical 
})eriod.” 
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Rifleman Karanhahadur Rana added to 
the renown which his fellow Cuikhas had won 
in the war. ITis was more an exhibition of 
consistent coolness and devotion to duty than 
the performance of remarkable acts such as 



THE MUST GURKHA V.C. Ob THE WAR. 
Rifleman (afterwards Naik) Kulhir Thapa, V.Ck, 
.hd Q.A.O. (hirkhas. 

(S.M‘ vnl. X, |). I‘).) 

Ilio^e NN liieb have becMi just < les<*i ib(Ml ; yet lie 
loo displayed that spc'cial \alour witliont 
whii'h no Gi’oss eould b(‘ awarded. lb* an<l a 
few' more* men during an attack eii'jit forward 
undei* intiMise fiic* with a Lewis ^lui, so as to 
t npijje an enemy ina<'hira--enn w hi<*li had 
<ansed sev(‘n' easnalties t<» tro(»ps who had 
tri<‘<l to put it out of ac tion. On op»*nin^ tire* 
No. 1 of the I.,ewis ^un w>is instantly sln»t dead, 
whcMCMi[)on tile liflc'inan witliout the sh^ditc‘st 
lu'sitation pushed the* body off tlic* wc'apon 
and in spite* of bombs liurN-d at him and heavy 
fire* from both flanks he* opc*in*d fire and 
knoc'ked out the* liostile niac*hin(*-;run ct«‘W' ; 
thc*n he* sw'ifehe*(l his fire* on the* e'liemy bo7nbe*i's 
anel rifle*nien in front of him aiai sile*nee*il the*ir 
fire. The* (birkha kept his jjiim in action, 
and twicer whe*n d(*fe*ets pii*\'ented firing he 
removed the*m. During the* rest of t)u* day 
he* did “ mapiifieent work/’ and w}ie*n a with- 
drawal was orelt*red, lie* he‘Ipe*d witli e-ove*iin« 
tire* until the e*ne*my- we-rt* e*lose upon him. 

“ (.*he*t‘rfiil and uneoniplainin^ threai^hoiit 
was a singular but w ell-de*se*rved tribute* te> 
rrivate Robert Edward Oruiekshank. His 
was indeed an nneommejn aehi<*\ ement, even 
anu'iigst the unusual jx'rformanees ejf winners 
of the Cross. His platoon c*ame under very 


ht'*avy rifle and mae*hine^-ffun fire^ at short 
range*, ancl was le'd down a stt'e*p bank into a. 
wadi, me^sf of the* nu*n bt*ing hit be*foTV the\v 
ivaeht'il the bottom. The* ofhee*r in e*eanmanel 
was shot dt*ad sexin afle*r the* bottom was 
re*aehe*el. The' se!ge*ant, who took o\*e*r com- 
mand, se*nt a runne*r !)ae*k to c'ompany lu'ad- 
e|uartt*rs, asking for sujipoit, but he* had 
se*are‘e*ly tlone* this w he*n he* was mortally 
we^unele*d. 'lilt* e*orporid had be*e*n kille'd in 
the* meantime*, and the* e»nly non-eommissie>ne*d 
oflieer who was le*ft, a IaiU‘e*-e'orporal, be*!ie*\ing 
tlu\t the* runiie*!- had be‘i*n killed, e*alle'd for a. 
\'ohmte‘er fee teike* a se'eeend me*ssage baek, 
Pri\ afe* ( 'ruie‘kshank r(*spone|c*d imnie*diat e*ly 
anel riishe'd up the* slojie* ; hut he* was hit and 
rolle‘d back into the* bottom of the* Wiieli. Me* 
rose* anel again rushe*d up the* slo[)e*. but fe>r the* 
se*eond time* he* was we>imele‘d and rolle*d baek 
inte) file* wadi. Tlie'se* si't))a(*ks se*e*me*el tei net. 
upon the* soldie*!* as a tonie*. for afte*r his weamds 
had be*e‘n (h‘e*sM*d he* ruslu*d for the* thirel time 
up the* slope*. ()ne*e‘ nieire* the* dauiitle*ss piivate* 
was wounel(*d, see badly that he* was unable* to 
stemd, w he*re*upe > 11 , with ama/.ing ealmness and 



PRIVATE R. E. CRCICKSHANK, 
Leinelon Regiment. 


prf^se*ne*ee of mind, he* ie)ll(‘d hinise*lf bae*k 
amid n hail e)f bulle*ts.” Ciiable* through his 
w'ounds to make* any fiirthe*r affe*mpf, he fji.y 
all clay in a elange*rous pejsition, be*ing snipe*el at 
and again we)unde*d w he‘re* he* lay ye t lie* was 
“ e*he*e*rful anel une*oniplaining throughout.'’ 

Private* Cruie*kshank al‘forele*<l an i:ite*re*st ing 
illustration ot the* suce*e*ssf ul e-on ve*rsie ni of the* 
eirelinary eiti/.e*n into the* fine*st type* e»f soldie*r. 
He* was thirty ye*ars olil and we*nt to Lonelon 
from \Viiini[)eg, wiie*re he* weis bejrn and spe^nt 
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the first three years of his life. He was much 
interested in the Boy Scout movement and 
became assistant scoutmaster of a North 
London corps. That experience was un- 
doubtedly good training for Cruickshank, as 
it proved for not a few (>f the winners of the 



CORPORAL (Lancc-Scrjlt.) J. E. WOODALL. 

Rifle Brigade. 

Cross. He was (l(;Hcril)(Ml as an excellent 
platform speaker*, and took part in three 
political cont(*sts at Tottenham. After seeing 
service. in Kraiice he went to Palestine, wlu*re, 
j)resumably, his (^ross was won, 

A remarkable feature of eleven Crosses 
which were ga/j'tted on .lime 28, 1918, was 
that^ no fewer I ban threi* of the rf*ci[>icnts 
belonged to thi^ Kille Brigade and came from 
towiivS in the same part of Knglaiub -llerby, 
Salford and Nuneaton. A fourth ri'cipient 
eamt^ from Coniston and a fifth from Leeds, 
'J4ie.se were the non-commissioned officers and 
men amongst the eleven, the rest being officers, 
whose regiments only, in accordance with 
custom, were given. It happeneil, therefore, 
that of the eleven winners the five specified 
came from the neighbouring counties of A Vest - 
inorland, Yorkshire, J^ancashire, Derbyshire 
and W'arwickshire. The trio added con- 
siileraldy to the war’s record of (^ro.s.se.s for the 
old 95th, making the Hue total of ten. 

“ The example set by Sergeant Woodall was 
simply magnificent, and had a marked effect 
on the troops,” was officially recorded of 
I..ance-Sergeant Joseph Edward W'oodall, the 
Bifle Brigade (Salford). It wiis during an 
attack that ho showed the courage and fine 
leailership which ensured success of an opera- 
tion on a particular portion of the front. The 


platoon which Woodall commanded was held 
up by a machine-gun. His first great feat^ 
clone on hi.s own initiative, was to rush forward 
and, single-handed, capture the gun and 
eight men. The objective having been gained, 
heavy fire was encounte^red from a farmhouse 
wliich was only about 200 yards in front. 
Collecting ten men, the .sergeant brilliantly and 
bravely rushed the farm, and 30 prisoners were 
tiikon. The officer in charge being killed soon 
afterwards, Woodall took entire command, 
and most skilfully disposed of two platoons 
which he had reorganized. In sjiite of in- 
ten.se shelling and machine-gun fire the ser- 
gt*ant w’a.s constantly on the move, not only 
encouraging his men, but also finding out and 
s<‘ii<ling back invaluable information. 

William Beosley, of Nuneaton, was a young 
soldier, and his acts assuredly warranted 
even the statement that his indomitable pluck. 



SERGEANT W. GREGG, 

Rifle Brigade. 

skilful shooting and good judgment in econo- 
mising ammunition stamped ” the incident 
as one of the most brilliant actions in recent 
operation.s.” Two companies of the private’s 
unit had attacked, without artillery prepara- 
tion, the enemy’s outpost position. Taking 
command, owdng to heavy losses of officers, 
Beesley led the assault. He rushed a post 
single-handed and killed with his revolver 
two of the enemy who were at d machine- 
gun ; after w'hich he shot dead an officer 
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who ran from a dug-oiit to tako their place. 
In theory this rifleman should not have had 
a chance of surviving, so heavy were the odds 
against him, yet it happened that when three 
more officers appeared from the dug-out 
he called upon them to surrender, and, “ seeing 
one of them trying to got rid of a map, he shot 
him and obtained the map. Ho took four 
more prisoners from a dug-out and two othei*s 
from a shelter close by, (lisarmed them 
and sent them back to our lines.’' Pre- 


tho enemy heartened himself enough to counter- 
attack, with the result that the carrier was 
wouiuled. Still the unVieaten and undismayed 
young soldier “ eariied on by himself, and 
actually maintaiuevl his position until 10 p.m., 
long aftt'r the posts on his right and left had 
been practi<*ally wijied <nit aiul the survivoi’S 
had fallen back.'’ fleesley had been chiefly 
instrumental in jireventing tlui enemy from 
rushing the' position and t'nabling the' re'iunants 
e)f his c*e)mpany te) withdraw witheiut furthe'r 



PRIVATE (Corporal) BEESLKY (Rifle Brigade), RECEIVES HIS VICTORIA CROSS AT 

THE HANDS OF THE KING IN FRANCE. 


sumably the call to surrender was e3bc*ye;'d 
by the comjianiejns of the' map-be*aring 
oflicer who was shot ; so that by this tinier 
Beesloy had shot twej e)flicers and twe) m<*n 
and taken two oflicers anel six e)ther e*ne‘inie's 
prisoner — a noble bag. T^ut his weaielerful 
work was not yet completeel. As soon as he 
ha^l sent the captives to oui- lines his Lewis 
gun was brought up by a comrade who was 
acting as a carrier, and iinmcfliately bringing 
this weapon into action, Beesloy used it with 
great effect against the enemy, upon whom ho 
inflicted many wisualties as they bedted to- 
wards their support line. This bi’ave pair of 
riflemen held on to the position for four hours, 
tiiifler very heavy rifle and macliine-gun fire ; and 


loss. It was not* till darkness set in that he 
made his way back to the line* fi'om which the 
attack had started, “bringing witli him the 
w’caiiidt'd (*arri(*i* and the T^ew’is gun,” and 
crowning his truly glorious conduct by at onco 
mounting th<^ gun in the 1r(‘nch and rcanaining 
in action “ until things (pii<‘t4med down.” 
Be(!sley was Nuni'atoirs sc'cond V^ictoria Cross 
reciiuent, and the little town showful its pride 
in the intrepid Orec'n jacket by presenting to 
him £700 in War Bonds. 

The Kiflernan from Derby — Sergeant William 
Orc'gg--had already shown his mettle by 
winning the Distinguislu'il (\mduct Medal and 
the Military Medal. PresumaVdy his Cross was 
awarded for the bravery and leadership he 
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fthowofl in the same e iron instances as Beesley, 
for in his case also it was stated that two 
compani(\s of In’s unit attaekiMl the enemy's 
outpost ])osition without nrtillcny ])reparat ion. 
(Jre^g also took commanrl when all the oHieers 
of the ri^lit company were hit, and la^ too 
rushed an enemy post and personally killed 
an (aitire machine -^^un team and capturtsi the 
gun and four men in a du^-oiit ra^ar hy ; after 
which he rushcMl another post and killed two 
iiKiU and captured anotlu*r. Having done this 
he took further r(‘Sourceful steps to (*onsolidate 





THK KiN(; (:on(;ratijlatin(; sec.- 

IJEUr. (then Cnptnin) JOHN CUOWR, after 
deooratin}^ him in France with the Victoria Cro?i^. 

his ])osition, sawing i\ eritiead situation amd 
t'lisuring th(‘ sueeess of the atta<‘k. An enemy 
<*ountei’-jdtaek suhsetpieid ly di’o\’«' liaick t he 
si'rgeiUit's ]>tu*ty ; hut l•einforeemeuts (‘oming 
up he UmI a I'harge, pt'rsonally homla'd a hostiU* 
naiehine-gun, killed tlu* crew and ea]dunMl the 
gun. .I)i‘i\en hack once moii\ he led anothei* 
suc(*essfid assault, “ and hung on to tlu» position 
until oi’ilert'd hy his company i*ommander to 
withdraw. ' Stageaut (In^gg wjis under very 
heavy fire for sevcaad hours, hut throughout 
he showetl tlu' greati'st eooliu'ss anti wailketl 
ahout *md eneouragtal his men, “setting a 
magnificent example." Apart from what 
tht'v tlid gi^nerally, those three Hillemen 
amongst them killeil two onicers, two 
machine-gun teams ami four other men ; aiul 


capfuretl throe machine-guns, two ofticors and 
li> mtai. 

Tlie cxct‘ssive strain to which ofticers and 
m(*n who wt)n the (^’oss were necessarily put 
was shown hy the statement that one of the 
t>f1icers includetl in this list of i*leven — Second- 
LitMittaiant John ( 'rowe, \\\)rc€'stershii'e Kegi- 
m**nt — “ throughout the scn imi days of opera- 
tions ” was “ reckk'ssly hrav'e." Foi* t hi^ third 
time the enemy had attatrked a village, and 
at last ha<l })rokcn ])ast on to high ground 
and established a machine-gun and sni])ers 
in broken ground htJiind the village. Twic<? 
ilid this oflict*!* go forward with two non-com- 
missioiKMl oflicc'i's and seven nu'ii to taigage the 
eiM‘m\' ; and so daring was his action that each 
tiim* the I'uemy withdrew fiom tla* higli ground 
into iht^ village*. (^*ovve followed the* runa- 
ways, and as the*y <*olle‘cte'ei in the eloe>rways 
e»f the* he)use's he* pe'rseaially opt'iie'd lire eai theau. 
On the* se'conel e>e*easion, with only tvve) me*n of 
his party, lee* attae*ke*d lvve» e*ne*my machine- 
guiir^ whie'h vve‘re* swe*e*piMg past the* f)e)st. The* 
lie*ute*nant kille‘<l he>lh the* gunne*i*s with his 
rifle*, and pre‘vi*nteHl any e)the*i‘s fre)m re*aching 
the* gems anil hiiuging the'in inte) ae-fiein ageiin ; 
t he‘n he* (urne‘el upe)n a pai ty e>f (lie* e*ne*my who 
v\e*ie‘ line*el up in front of him, anel killing 
se‘ve*ral of ihe'se* e*e>nipe‘lle*e I the i*i*st to vvithelraw. 
(’re>we* e‘apture*el both the* guns a stie*ce*ss VN'hich 
must have* he*e'n e*spe*cially gieitifying to him, 
for one* Wits the* hiittjiliou Le*w is gun w hie‘h the* 
e*ne‘my luiel e'iipt uie*! 1 on the* pr(*v iems ehty. He* 
e*rov\ ne*d his skill itnel e*oe>ha*ss at the* hist 
mome*ut, w lu*n, hav ing ahe*iiely elone* mue*h tei 
chee*r and he'lp his little* giillant giU’iison, he* 
toeik e*f’fe*ct iv e* ste'ps to save* it. At this ciisis 
he* pe*rs«>nidly piae*e*el the* ce)V’e*ring party cle^se* 
te» the* eaiemy, W'hei we*re* agjiin closing retunel 
anel wt*rt* actiudly feirming up in fours near hy. 
But fe>r Oreivvt* the* giu-rise>n could nt*ver have* 
e*seapeel. 

Te) tlu* i‘e*mai‘kahli* nuiuhe*r eef Ore)sse*s which 
hael ht*e*n avvareleil te) the Lancashire Fusiliers 
—they had won thirteen during the war- - 
was aeleleMl Ti'inpeimry St*cond- Lii*ut nant John 
Schofie*lers, a pe)sthume>iis liunour. With a 
party of einly nine men Sc*horie‘lel leel an assault 
against a strong point which was reported to 
he .strongly lu*lel. He Wiis attacked hy ahout 
lOh eJ the ene:‘my with bombs, hut elisposed his 
small haiul so skilfully and made such gooel use 
of rifle and Iu*vvis gun fire that the* enemy took 
covt*r in dug-outs ; then he himself held up 
and captured a i)arty of 20. Other parties 
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iOving helj), this [>ositi<)n was rlrareil of tho 
enemy, nil of whom were killed or eapturini. 
Collecting the rest of his men, Sehofiekl made 
lip his party to ten -a tiny unit — and, lia\ ing 
informed his commanding oflieer as to tlu* 



TEMP. SEC.-LIEUT. JOHN SCHOFIELD, 
Late Lancashire Fusiliers. 

])M.-^itioti and intimatiMl that lie was |)ro(M‘eding 
to retake front Jiia‘, lie s(‘l about bis self 

iin|)osed and risky task. J’beie <ould b«' no 
slirinking fi*<an e\fn su<'h an undertaking, and 
S(‘hofield did not liositate fir <|uail, altfioiigh Jio 
met huge nuinbiTs of tiu* em-in\ in a eoni- 
munic*ation trench in front of him and in ‘‘a 
drain tai his I'ight and left.” lJapi<l rifle fire, 
that terribh* hail which the (urmans had such 
good cause to drc*ad, was opeia'd b\' his party, 
and tht‘ subaltia-n, <limbing out on to the 
parapet nn<ler [loint-blank machiiu'-guii tii-e, 
sliowed such fearlessness aiifl bra\crv tliat the 
enemy were forced to siiri’ender, 12.*’, inchaiing 
sevei’al oflicers, being <*a]>tnred by Scla)li<*ld 
aiifl Ills partw A few minutes aftta* this 
intrepid achie\'cmcnt ” this very gallant oflicia**’ 
was killed. 

Anolhca* posthumous lioiauir was awarded to 
Secorul-Lieutenant .fosi‘))h Uiairy Collin, Itoyal 
J..aru;ast<‘r Regiment, w ho had limg and bra\'cly 
fought against heaxy odds in “the Keep ** - 
siiggi’stive of an old castle. V ith only live 
men of liis platoon lemaining (.’ollin slowly 
w'ithdriwv before superior numbers. Hi* eon- 
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lt*sti‘il e\or\' ineb of the ground and wa^. hard 
pri'ssei I with homhs and elose-raiige maehiiuv 
gun fiiv. At this ..tagt* he, like* th.' splendid 
lighter at hay t liat he w as, at tai*k(‘d t he mai'liine- 
gnu and team singlediandetl. Fir>t he useii 
his revoKer, tiring into the cnemx . tiieii he 
st*i'/.ed a Mill< grenade and threw it into the 
hostile team with such sneees^> that lu* ]>ut the 
giiii t>nt ot action and killed hair of the team 
and woninltMl twt). A second maehiia* gun 
was tiling, and ol>s» r\ ing tin’s ('olhn took a, 
Ia‘wis gim and, ilioosing a high point 4)n the 
paraptM Irnm which he ciaild engage the 
W(*apon, he. unaided, “kept the 4‘ncmy at hay 
until he h*!! mortallx w lainfli’d. " 

Ain^lhcr menihcr 4»f the Ib^ya! Laiaaster 
Regiment Lan<*e-C4 »rp4 aa I .lamc-s Ib'wits4>n, 
of ('caiiston was included in this list 4)f 11. 

lie was a trul\ fit (‘(anpanion of the yiaing 
<»llieer, and pc'i fca ined “ e\ t i in >r< lina r\ f(‘ats 
of daring” which eiiisheil licistik* opposition, 
and well it might, for this tighti'i- killed 1 1» men 
aial eaptnre4l oia*. It was daxlight, and a.n 
afta<*k was b4*ing nanh* on a s«‘iie-; of eial<*r 



LlEUr. J. H. COLLIN, 
late Royal Lancaster Keftimcnt. 

posts. 'The corporal daringly kvi his party 
t4> tht*ir ohje(‘ii\e, and from trench and <lug- 
<aits ek*ar<'il the (*neiny, killing in one dug-out 
six “who would not suriciidf*!.” Having 
laptured the final ohjertiv** he saw a hostile 
machine-gun team coming into action against 
hi.s men. il<*witson worked liis w^ay round 
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tho eclgo of tho cratc^f*, and attacked the team, 
killing four and taking one ; and soon aft<*r- 
wards ho routed a bond)iiig f^arty which was 
attacking a Lewis-gun post, and killed six of 
them. 

Olio of Diat great and noble band who had 
been ordered to “ hold on to t he last,” a band 
of which many menibt‘rs, unquostioningly 
obeying, perished and Ic^ft no spoken ]>roof of 
their devotion, (’aptain .Julian Hoyds (Jribble, 
Koyal Warwickshire Kegiment, set a “ sj>U‘ndi<l 


Jjy means of a runner to the company on his 
left rear, his determination to hold on until 
other orders were received from battalion 
heailquarters ■ ” and this lie inspired his com- 
mand to accomplish.” (Nibble's company 
was eventually surrounded by the enemy at 
cdose range, and it could only be recorded of 
him that “ he was seen fighting to the last.” 
” His subsequent fate is unknown.” Most 
happily, not long after (Jrilible’s fate was 
oflicially report<‘d “ unknown,” hc» wrote to 



CAPTAIN J. R. GRIHBLE, 

Royal Warwickshire Rej^iment. 

example of grit a unique expression foi- an 
oflieial rc'cord of a Cross achit^vemeut. And 
this was no less than modestly true, for tlie 
captain was matei-ially instrimuMital in pre- 
venting for sonu^ hours thi^ enemy obtaining 
the complete mastery »>f a crest of viilgo ; ainl 
his st‘lf-saeritiee enablt'd the nanainder of his 
own bi‘igade, as wi»ll as another garrison and 
three batteries of field artillery, to ho with- 
drawn. Cribble was in eommaial of the right 
company of th(> battalion when the enemy 
attackt'd, and he reetaved his ordei*s to hold on 
to the last. Kveiitually his company was 
entii'oly isolated, though he could easily have 
withdrawn them when the rest of the battalion 
on his left were drivt'ii back to a secondary 
position. The captain's right flank wuh “in 
the air ” through tho witlulraw’al of all troops 
of u neighbouring liivision. He made known, 



[hllioH Fry. 

CAPT. MANLEY ANOEF-L JAMES, 
Gloucestershire Regiment. 


meinlxTs of his family stating tluit he was a 
jirisouer at Mainz, (h*rmaiiy, 

” He \\ as last seen working a machine -gun 
.single-handed, after having been wounded a 
third time,” was told of C^\ptain Manley Angell 
.lames, M.(\, ( JJoueestershiro Kegiment. Hero 
again was an instance of devotion to the very 
letter, for James hail been ordered to hold on 
“ to the last.” He had led his company 
forwanl witli the utmost bravery and resolution 
and su successfully that ho bad caused luniv’y 
casualties to the enemy and had taken two 
machine-guns and 27 prisoners. Though 
wounded ho refused to leave liis company, and 
next day ho repulsed three onslaughts. Two 
days later, although the enemy had broken 
through on his right Rank, he refused to with- 
ilraw, and making a most determined stand he 
inflicted very heavy losses on the enemy and 
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gained valuable time for the withdrawal of 
guns. Ordorerl now, by the senitu' olllieor on 
the spot, to hold on to the last, to enable the 
brigade to bo extricated, he led his company 
forward in a local counter-attack on his own 
initiativa^, and again was woundt'd. It was 
after this that he was seen for the hist time. 
“No praise can bo too high for the gallant 
stand made by this company," the record 
stated, “ aiul Captain James, by his dauntless 
courage and magniticent exampl(\ uiidoubt(‘dIy 
enabled the battalion to be withdi'awn bc^fon^ 
being completely cut off.” 

During a raid on tlu‘ enemy's trenches 
Lieutenant George Burdon jVlcKt'an, C^madian 
Infantry, saved juany lives and show(‘d 
splendid leadersliip. The circumstanc(‘s of the 
case were uneoimnon and indic*ated that a 
situation had arisen whic*h called for the 
exercise of the gratest agility and pluck. The 
lieutenant’s party was held u[) at a block in 
the communication trench by most intense' 



LIHUT. G. B. McKRAN 
Canadian Infantry, shows his Victoria Cross. 


fire from haml grenailes and inacliine-guns. 
The block was well protected by wire atid was 
covered by a machine-gun, also well protected, 
liO yards behind it ; and the block* was too 
close to our trenches for the preliminary 
bombardment to have engaged it. McKean 
saw that the success of the whole operation 
might be marred if the block w*ero not destroyed. 


and, running into the o|)cn to the right flank 
of the block, he Icapt'd over it, " hcail first 
on top of the enemy.*’ A desperafe struggle 
followed this unexpectetl ad\ cut of t he (^inadiail. 
He was lying on the ground, on top of one 
of the t'lu'iny, wlu'n another opponi'tit rushed 



FRIVATR ARTHUR POULTER, 
West Ridinit Regiment. 


at him with fixed hayonet. The ehanen of 
escape looked small for the stihaltxa'n, hut h(^ 
managed to slioot tlu? man with the bayonet 
through tlH»- body ; “ an<l then shot the enemy 
underneath him, who was sinigtrling violently.’* 
As a result of this ardion l-hr^ position was 
captured ; hut McKean’s task was not yet 
finislicd. flis sji])ply of bombs ran out, and 
he sent hack to onr'front- line for a fn\sh su])ply, 
Ifis staying ])ow('r and pluck wcr*c shown by 
t hi' find, t hilt whilst wait ing ha* tlicm he caigagtal 
the enemy singl(*-himd(‘d. On getting t ho 
Ixanhs he f(*arl('ssly rusia'd the S('<*,ond block, 
and killc'd two i)f the <*ni*my, ejiptur<al four 
others, iind ilrove the; ri'maiiiiiig garrison, 
wliicli incliidi'd a hosf ilo m}n*hinct-gim si'cfion, 
inti> ii dug-out. INhrKi'iui put flu* finisli (o a 
thrilling and most useful pi(;ee of work by 
ilestroying the diig-tjut, with it.s occupants 
and gun. His <liish tind djiring hiid sav<‘<l 
many lives, for if tlu) ])osition had not laa'ii 
capturiul the whole of tla* rfiiding ptirty would 
have be(‘n exposed to dang<*roUS enfilading 
fire during tlu^ withdrawal. 

A streteher-beaii*!* fn>m Worth‘y, Li'ed.s, 
Private Arthur Poidt<*r, VV^*st Kuling Ri'gi- 
rnent, coMipl(*tc<l this list of recipients. On 
no fewer than ten occasions he carried 
badly wounded men on his back to a safer 
locality, “ through a [larticularly heavy artil- 
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lery and machine-gun barrage.” Two of thc^se 
men were hit a second time whilst on his 
back. Again, after a withdrawal over a river 
)iad been ordered, Poulter returned in full 
view of tlie enemy, who wore adv^aneing, ant I 
carried back another wounded man who hatl 
been left behind. He bandaged \ip mt)ro than 
40 men undt^r fire, and throughout the wdiole 



[liliotl /-Vv. 

THE REV. T. BAYLEY HARUY, 
Temp. (].F., tittnchcd Lincolnshire Ref^iment. 

(Died of wounds.) 

tla\y his eonduct was “ ai inagTu’fie(*ut example 
to all ranks. ’’ Sul)stMju(*nt ly, while attempting 
allot h«a* reseue in the I'aei* of the enemy, 
Private PoultiM* was seriously woundtvi. 

Army tdiaplains had repi*atedly ])roved their 
eouragi' and dc'votioii in the war, aial to tN>o of 
t hi*m the (’loss had liet'ii awarded t lu' Hev. 
K. N. Mellish and tla* Kev. \\\ R. F. Addison. 
A third (’mss for a ehaplain was auiioutuHMl 
from the War OHiee on didy II, UMS, the reei- 
pieiit being the Rev. Theodoiv Rayley Hardy. 
wh(we previous eonduet had t*arned for him 
the D.S.O. and the M.(’. 'riies* distinetion- 
were a tribute to many line iicdiievi'ments, 
whjeli wvvo all the moie remarkable beeaiis^* 
tlu*y were the work of a man of middle age — 
('hai>lain Hardy was over lifty yeai*s of age 
when lie was added to the V.(,\ roll for repeated 
displays of tlevotion to duty when attached 
to the Linculnsliire Regiment. He sIiowimI all 
the quietness and unobtrusivene.ss of a elergy- 
iiian of modest ilisposition, and yet ilis[)Iaye<l 


“ inarv^ellous energy and endurance which 
would have been remarkaV^le even in a very 
much younger man.” Particular incidents 
exemplified the valour for which the Cross was 
giv^cn. The first of these concerned an attack 
by a patrol on an enemy post in the ruins of 
a. village, (’haplain Hardy heard the firing 
an<l, following the patrol about 400 yds. 
bc^yond our front line of posts, he found an 
oflicta* of tho patrol dangerously wounded. 
Pui'suing the poli<*.y of fearlessness and devotion 
to members of his battalion which had pre- 
viously distinguished him, the chaplain re- 
mained with the helpless oflieer until he was 
able to g<d. help to V)ring liim in. Thcn-e was a. 
gr(*at <leal of firing during this time, and so 
meiuuting did tiu'. situation heeomt' that an 
enemy patrol actually penetrated between th(‘ 
spot wdiere the oflieer was lying and our front 
line — so suee(‘ssfiilly that they took three of 



CAPT. (Temp. Lieut.-Col.) C. E. HUDSO.V, 
Notts and Derbysliire Regiment. 

our men prison**!*. (3n a s<*e*)nd occasion an 
enemy shell lind hurst in the middle of one of 
*>ur posts. \ }>uilding liad been struck by the 
shell an<l men laid bt'en lairit'd iri the debris. 
Seeing \vhat liad hapf>en**d. Chaplain Hanly 
immediately ma*le his way to the spot an*l set 
t*> work ti) extricate the mc*n. His task wa-* 
*)no of the greatest peril, for not only was he 
under shell and trench-mortar fire, but then* 
wa.s also a probability of the eollajise of a w'all 
which had hceii hit by the shell and was in a 
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ilangoroiis conditioii. Tht^ clmplaiii suc- 
ceeded in so far that he got out one man 
who had been completely buried ; and ho then 
^et to work to extricate a second man. who 
was found to be dead. A third exhibition of 
ealn\ couragt^ was shown by this clergyman 
when our infantry, wlio liad successfully^ 
attacked, were gradually forced hack to their 
starting trench. When it was believed that 
all our men had withdrawn from a wood the 
chaplain camo out of it and, on n*aehing an 
advanced post, he asked tlie men to h(‘lp him 
to get in a wounded man. AccompanitMl by 
a sergeant he reached a spot wlu're tht‘ man 
lay — within ten y'^ards of a hostile pill-h<ix - and 
so well tlid the pair set about their task of 
succour that they rescued the wounded man, 
who was too weak to stand, and tinally got liim 
to our lilacs. “Throughout the day tlu‘ 
t'liemy’s ar(ilk‘ry% maebiiu*-gun, and trtau'b- 
mortar fire was continuous, and eans(‘(l many' 
casualties. Notwithstanding this, this veay 
gallant chaplain was s(»en moving (piicdly/ 
amongst the men and tending the woundeil, 
absolutely regardless of his personal safety." 
Chaplain Hardy’s honour was a source of par- 
ticular ]>ride to the City ni London S<*hool, 
which he joined in 1871). He mhs a scIickiI- 
mastei* for twenty years, and at the beginning 
of the war he was a country parson. In 
October, 11)18, came tlie sail news tlait Chaplain 
Hardy had died of wounds in Craiiee. 

The chaplain’s award was acc^ompanied by 
three other annf)unc<*mentH, one to a command 
ing oflicer, of whom a number had been so 
honoured in a few' precH'diiig months. This was 
Lieut. -Col. Charh's Ldward Hudson, D.S.O., 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Kegi- 
m(*nt, wliose “ high courage* ” and “ (piick 
ihdermination ” savetl a serious situation w'h**n 
his battalion was holding tin* right front s<*ctor 
iluring an atta(*k on the Hritish frtint. Very' 
heav'y shelling on I la^ riglit had destroyed a. 
trench ; considerabh' casualties had occurnal 
and all the oflicers on the spot wert* killed or 
wounded. "J’be enemy were enabled t(» penetrate 
our front line an<l to push thc*ir advanc*e as far 
as the support line, which was tin* key to our 
right flank. Instant »u*tion was <h*maiided, and 
Lieut. -Col. Hudson, realizing tliis, “ at once 
<*olle(.*tcd various lawlfpiarter details, such as 
orderlies, sei^’ants, runners, etc., and, together 
with some Allies, j>ersonalIy led them up the 
liill.” This gallant mixetl scratch band, und<*r 
that masterful, inspiring leadership, dnive tho 


enemy' down the hill towards our front line ; 
then the colonel again Itul a parly it was only' 
“about live" “up tiu* treneb, when* tlu‘re 
were about 200 enemv, in order to atta<*k tlH*m 
from the flank. He tluai with tw(» iin'ii got out 
of tlu* trench and luslu'd the position, shouting 
tt) tlu* enemv tt) suriH'iider.*’ Some of them 
obeyed. At this stage* of his remai'kable per- 
formance a bomb explodt*d t>n his foot and 
sevt'iely wounded him ; but, although in gn*at 
])ain, he diiu*ett*d tin* count e*r-at tae*k to lu' eon- 
tinu(*d ; and this oidei* was so eflitui'iitly e*ai*ried 
out that idtoul 100 prisoiu'rs and six machine- 
guns we're take'U. 

Two membe'rs e»f tlu* vVustraiian Impe'rial 



LIEUT, c:. W. K. SADLIER, A.I.F. 
Core*e Lie*ut. (Miltdrel W’illiain King Sadli<*r 
and Sgt. W illiam Kut liven e«»mph't(*d t lu^ list, 
'^riie* subalte*rn “ sa\'e*d a most e*rit ie*al sit-uat ion,” 
and tlu* si*rgeant “sot a s|)lendid <*xamf)le of 
leaeleTship " ; but more, bir more* than t lu^se^ 
things was done*. Safllie*i*'s battedion was att.a<*k- 
ing si I'ong e'liemy positions. His platoon W'as 
pre*vi*nte*d from advarieing through a wood by 
a strejug inae*hine'i-gun post. Thee hostile^ fire^ 
<*aused many easualt i(*s, in<‘luding t he* lie*uteaiant , 
wlio was wounele'd. In spites of his eeuidition lie^ 
at eaice* (‘e>lle*e*te*<l his bombing se'ctiein, aial, 
leaeling it against the* mae*hine*-guiis, kille*d the* 
cre*w's anej e*ei[)t ure*el twej ejf the* we*apons. Hy 
this time* his party we*re* all easualtie*s ; but, 
ahnic, anel we)unde*e| tluaigh he* was, lu^ attack<*d 
a thirel ene*my' mae'hine^-gun with his re*ve>lve>r, 
killeul the cre w of lV)ur a.nd took tlu^ gun. In 
thus comple ting wejrk wliierh eleaire‘d th<^ flank 
and alh)we*el the battalion to mejvc forward anel 
so save “a me)st critical situation” J.,it»ut. 
Sadlicr was^mgaiii wouneh'd. 
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In the case of Sgt. Rnthven also there had 
been ninne^rous casualties during an aclvance, 
and his company eoniiiiand(;r was severely 
wourifled ; whereupon the sergeant touk com- 
mand of this portiiiii of the assault, took charge 
of the enemy hoadquart<»rs, and rallied the 
section in his vicinity. Close-range machine-gun 
fire by the cuic^my was brought to bear as the 
leading wave neared its objective ; but the 
sergeant instantly sprang out. threw a bomb 



SHROT. (Lieut.) W. RUTHVEN, A.I.F. 

which landed bedside tin* post, and rushed th<^ 
position, bayoneting (uie of the erenv and 
(rapturing the gun. Krurountering sonu^ of the 
enemy coining out of a shelter Kuthv<‘u did 
not hesitate to Jiiirl himself upon them. His 
courage was rewarde<l, for lu' wounded two, 
and captured six others in the same jiosition, 
handing tluan over to an (\seort from the 
leading wave, which Jiad now rtraehod the 
objectiv(‘. So far this non-eommissiontrd officer 
from oversells had done ('xeeedingly well ; but 
ho was not satisfied, and having reorganized 
the men near liim, he establislied a post in tlie 
second objective. Jfe now saw (rnemy move- 
ment in a sunken road near by and, armt'd only 
with a rev’olver, ho unhesitatingly and afono 
rushed t h(^ position, shooting two of the enemy 
who rtdused to leave their dug-outs. Still 
working single-handed, Sgt. Hut liven “mopped 
up this post and captured the whole of the 
garrison, amounting in all to 32,“ and he kt'pt 
thtun until help arrived to escort them back to 
our lines. After this rousing display of indi- 
vidual heroism and fearlessness the sergeant 


spent the rest of the day in setting an example 
of Icadorsliip, moving up and down his position 
under fire, ^supervising consolidation and en- 
couraging liis men. It was told of him that 
t hroughout the whole operation ho showed the 
most magnificent courage and do termination, 
“ inspiring everyone by his fine fighting spirit, 
his remarkable courage, and his dashing 
action.” 

At this period no fewer than 30 Victoria 
( ‘rosses had boon awarded to Australian troops ; 
in addition the following distinctions had been 
won: — D.S.O., 370 (14 bars); l,2o8 

(48 bars); D.C.M., 020 (10 bars); M.M., 
5,200 (107 bars and two double bars) ; foreign 
decorations, 248. Many methods had been 
adopted to show admiration of the deeds of 
winners of the Cross, 'but not one of tliem was 
q\iite of the charaetcf* adopted by the Hon. 
Hugh D. McIntosh, M.L.C., who announced 
that all the Australian V.(.\*s would be pre- 
sented w’itli gold life pass(>»s entitling to frt^e 
admission for themselves and th<4r families to 
all the theatres and variety houses controlled 
by him throughout the Commoiwealth. 

Kxacdly three months after the brilliantly 
sueec^ssful operations against Zeebruggo and 
Ostend a largo number of honours for Naval 
heroes were gazetted, amongst them being 
six Victoria Crosses. Tlu^ famous (aiterpriso 
was (uirried out on the night of April 22 23, 
1018, and the hououi s were published in the first 
part of a Supplement to tlie London Oazette 
dat«Ml July 23. These awards were especially 
welconif^ to a vast admiring public which 
realized that during a prolonged period the 
Navy had been doing a work which, wdiilo 
immefisiirably important, did not offer rruiny 
opportunities for meeting the (Germans on the 
grand scale ; and not since the Jutland battle 
had there been such a chance for personal 
prowess as that which Zeebruggo and Ostend 
afforded. No fewer than four of the Crosses 
wore given by selection, under Rule 13 of the 
Royal Warrant of January 29, 1850. This cir- 
(nmistance alone was proof of the difficulty of 
choosing from a band of which every member 
was a hero. 

Vor all time in naval annals the Vindictiv^e 
had won a renown as unique a.s the glory which 
for more than a century had invested Nelson’s 
Victory, and the cruiser figured very largely 
in the stories of the deeds fc^r which the Crosses 
were awarded. First in the inspiring list 
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came Captain Alfred Francis Blakeney Car- 
penter, R.N., commanding the Vindictive. It 
was told of him that ho sot a magnificent 
example to all under his command by his 
“ calm exposure when navigating mined waters, 
bringing his ship alongsulo the mole in dark- 
ness.” When the Vindictive was within a 
few yards of the mole the enemy start chI and 
maintained a heavy fire from batteries, mandiine- 



CAPT. A. F. B. CARPENTER, R.N., 
Commanded H.M.S. Vindictive in the attack on 
Zeebruitite. 

guns and rifles on to the bridge. Now it was 
that Captain (Wpenter showtul the conspieuous 
bravery which did so much t() encourage* his 
crew in the desperate task to wliieh tlu*y had 
so willingly committed themselves. He super- 
vised the landing from the sliip on to the mole, 
and wiilked “ round tlie deeks diic*<*ting 
operations and encouraging tlu^ men in the 
most dangerous and exposed positions.” He 
was selected to receive the ^'ictoria Cross by 
the officers of the Vindictive, Iris JI., and 
Daffodil, and of the naval assaulting force. 


Captain Edward Bamford, D.S.O., B.M.L.h, 
was scleetoil by the officers of the Hoyal 
^larine Artillery am I Royal Marine Light 
Infantry <letnehmt*nts. Ho landed on tlm 
mole from the Vimlictive with Nos. o, 7 and 



CAPT. EDWARD HAMFORD, R.M.L.I. 

S platoons of tht^ marine storming fort^e in the 
facc» of great tiifiiculties. Wht*n on the mole 
and under heavy fire he sliowt^d the greatest 
initiative iti t-he eommand of his company, and 
set a magnificent exami)le to liis men by liis 
total disregard of dangei*. (*a])ta.iii Jhimford 
first estahlislu'd a strong j)oint- on tlu' right of 
the <hscanharkat ion, and when satisfic'd that 
this was safe he* leel an assault on a hattc'iy tt> 
the h*ft ” with the* utmost coolness and valoni.” 

‘"'This very gallant s<*ig(*ant e)f the Koya) 
Marine* Artille'iy wi\s se‘le‘»ted f)y the Uh 
Jhittalion e>f Royal Mai’iiies, wIh> were ]ne>stly 
Royal Marim? J.iight Infantry, te> re*c(*iv(*. the 
Victe>j*ia Cie)ss ” was re'CordeMl of S(*i'g«*afit 
Xeirinaii August ns Fim li. 'The s<*rgeaut was 
si'coiifl in e’ommand e)f the*, ])e)nepoms and 
Le*wis guns in the* foretoj) e)f the* \'indie*t i vei, 
unde*r Lie*utenant Cliarli'sN. R. Rigby, R.M.A. 
4'he oflicitd e|e*tails in t his case* er|e;arly ele*me»n- 
stratenl tlie* e*xtre*mee ]>eMil eif the^ se*rge*ant 's 
positieni anel las e'eaisummate ee.)olne*HS anel 
irrepre*ssihle* e'ne*rgy. 'This fe)ri*top fight steaal 
out with gre*at (list inct ne‘ss in tlie nets for 
which the Cross had he(*n awardevl and it was 
re'ininiscent- of many a spirited exploit dating 
from the.) time* of the eld sailing Navy when 
captains of to[>s pre)veid the*ir pi*e>w'(^ss. 4'ho 
Vindictive* at om* [x'riod of the^ op(*ratie)ns was 
being hit every h*w second-, chiedly in the 
upper we^rks, front which splinters caused 
many casnaltic's. It. was diflie'iilt to locate the 
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ijiins whit'll wcro. I lit* most ilmiuip*, hut- 

Ui^hv, Kiiu'h jukI tli<* Mmiiios in the fon'lop 
kt^pt. up a (•ontimii>us iii’o with pom-pt^ms and 
ht^wis fhangiii^ fiom nm' (argot to 

allot luM* anti so (,o a consich'iahlo I'xtfiit ktH*])iiig 
down (In* fiirmy's tin*, 'riu.* lorotop was 
coinplotoly t'xposod (ti coiiooiit rat-od oiicmy 
tiro, anil unfort unatoly (wo hoavy sholls madt* 
diiwt hi(s on it. All in tho (op worn killod or 
thsahlt'd t‘X(*op( Kiiioh, and <*\i‘n ho was so\4*roly 
wt>undo<l ; inwort holoss ho roinainod in ** his 
}>atttMod and oxposod position.” (Inoo nioro 
getting a Low is gun into action ho kept up a 
continuous firo aiul haras'^od the ononiy on 
the inolo until (lio forotop roooivoit another 
tliroot hit, the romaiiutor of the armamont 
htaiig then oomplotolv fait out tif action. 
Sergeant Finch had dt>no invaluable work 
hi-foro the tt>f> was dostroytvt and lie iiii- 
tUiubtotUy saved many lives ]>y his bravery. 


the mole. MoKon/di'! w as st‘\ t'roly w tanidod 
whilst working his gun in an (•xfiosed f>osition. 

d’heso four exploits were tyfiioal of the 
unconipiorable spirit of the whole of (ho 
atta(*king force, and the C’rossos awarded in 
i'onnexioii with them symlKilized the general 
behaviour; greater iiidi\idualit y attached to 
the achievements for wdii<'h Lieutenant Kicluird 
Douglas Sandford, H.N., and Lieutenant fVrey 
Thompson Dean, H.N.XML, won the Li*oss. 
Sandford, indi'od, was the hero of one of the 
nmsl remarkable and successful naval fi*ats 
of the wai*. He was in command of Submarine 
D.tL and it was owing to his skill that that 
explosive-laden craft wiis fdaced in between 
the fiiles of the viailuct before lighting his fuse 
and abandoning )u*r. ‘‘ He eagerly undertook 

this hazardous enterprise, although well awar4‘ 
(as wci-e all his crew) that if the means of rescue 
failed and he or any of his crew wt'ie in the 
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water at the iiioineiit of tlie t^xplosioii they 
would bo killed outnglit " by tln^ force of it. 
The stern resolution of the na\al «)flieer and 
his comrades to carry out their (ask was 
shown by the fact tliat la' “ disdaineil to use 
the gyro steering, whii'h would have enabled 
luin and his crew to abandon tJie subinariiu' 
at a safe <Ustance, and pri'fc'irt'd to niaki' sure, 
as far as was humanly ptjssible, the aceom- 
j>lishment of bis duty.’’ 

Lieutenant Dt^an bandied his \ esse I >h»tor 
Lauiu'h 282 in a most nuignili(*ent aial 
heroic mamuM* when (anbarkitig ( lu' o(1iet*rs 
and men from tin* blockslups at Zeebrugg<‘.” 
He followed the bloeksbips in and clost*d tlu' 
Jntrc])id and the IpbigcTiia nnder a constant 
and deadly tire from machine and lu‘avy guns 
at point-blank range, and embarked more 
than ItKl oflict'is and nH*n. Having linisht'd 
this tine pie*‘e of work Lieutiai int I>('an was 
pr'occi'ding out of the canal wIkmi lie beani 
that an ollicer was in the water. l*i‘omptl\ 
retui’iiing, la* resent'd tbt' ollieer, “anti then 
procetMled, handling his boat thionglaait as 
calmly as if engagt'd in a practice maiaeuvrt'. ’ 
St> dt'spt'rate was this partitailar part of the 
alYaii’ that tbr»*c men wt‘i*t' shot dtiwn at Di'an's 
side w hilst he t'onnt'd his ship. On clearing t ht* 


I'ut lanct' to tht' l anal tlu' st i't'ring*m*a i‘ bri>ke 
down, and destruetion must havt' si't'int'd as- 
surt'tl. yi‘t (‘\'en at such a crisis the lieutt'iiant's 
ciairagi* and it'sourct' ditl not fail him in the 
k'ast he mano n\ ii'tl his boat by tln' engines, 
and avoided complctt* tie'll rut t i< ai by stt ta ing 
so tdttst' in itndi'r iht* na>lt‘ that tht' guns in tht* 
ba(tt‘ries ctaild not tit'press suthcit*ntly to tire 
tm tht' boat." 'This t»thcial statement clearly 
intlicati'tl tht* compk'tt* self posse '-.‘^i on Af the 
t>thctM' and his swiftness t > rcali/e tht* mt'thod 
by whieh alont* ht* eonid t'seapt* frtan (he 
peril at (tMidmg an optaat ion tin* w hole ttf which 
Wiis t'arried out “ uialei a eonstant matdiini'-gun 
tilt* at a few yarils range." it was st)lt‘l\- thit^ 
(t> Hi'ans conragt* and daring that M.L. 282 
savt'il st> many vahiiiblt* lixe.^^. 

ddirt't* mort* (’rt»sst‘s were aimount‘eii t)n 
.\ngnst 28, HM S, hn ‘1 he Osti'iul t>pt‘i‘at ions, t ht*sc 
jiwanls btang includt ti in a hmg list tif hoimnrs 
ftir tht' Na\\ ctuitainiMl m a dispatt'h fi-om 
X’ict* Athniral' Sir Koger .1. H. Kt*\i‘s. coin- 
mantling the l>o\er 1‘atroL 'riii* ilispa.tch was 
tiatcti .lnl\' 21, I1HS. aial relateil (t> (lit* st'contl 
blocking opt'ration against Osteiid on (lit* 
night i>f May h-M). d'lii* (It*rmans hatl madt* 
spt'cial prepiii at itms m ant icipat itai of a> 
reiit'Wt'tl attack, tht* .\dniiral t‘\plaiiit*tl : anti 



SERGEANT FINCH, R.M.A. (left), IN HOSPITAL. 
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tliu operation was carriod out in mined watc^rs 
in t he fat^o of a tremendous fire. The greatest 
credit was d^i<^ to thcjse who so readily volun- 
teeroil for hazanhais service in the Vindictive 



IJFAJT. RlCiiAKD U. SANDFOKD, K.N. 

and in mot-or launch(\s d(‘tail(*d for ref^jciu' work, 
liiid to the crews of the iiunu'r<>us i-raft hic*h 
“covered mid scriMMied the ufiproaeli of thi* 
V’^in<li(*t ive, IimI Ikm' to hi'i* objective, aiul 
rescued tJie survivors of her crew after slie had 
bet'll blown up l)t‘twt‘en th<^ piers of Oslt'iid 
Jiarbour,” "riit' iletiiils wJiich wt'iv published 
ooneerning tin? dt't'ds of the t hreti recifiit'nts 
(Miipliasizi'd t ht> despt'rate natun^ <if tin* undta*- 
takiiig anil tlie albround Jiernism of t ht> othcers 
and men who liad taken [lart io it, anil inadi' 
of it t>ue of tlie most ))ritliant aehii'Viancnts 
in our naval annals. 

'rh«* three rt'eij)i<*nts ^\'ere hitaitenant -( ^nn- 
inander (teotfrey Hi'iieage .Drummond, 
R.N.XMI. ; lieutenant -Commander Konald 
Bourke, D.S.O., R.N.VMl. ; and Lieutenant 
\'ictor Alt'xmider C^liarles ('^rutehk'y, D.S.C., 
R.N. Drummond and Hourkt' commanded 
motor launches, while part of the bravt' work 
which won tin* Cross for (■rutcliley was also 
ilone in a motor launch. These small vessels, 
therefort', took a nauarkably prominent share 
in these mt*mon\blo operations. Only very 
exhaustive iltdail could make perfectly clear, 
and do full justict* to, the aids for which these 


Crfisses were given — and those acts were 
irujrely typical of the conduct of thi> whole of 
the volunteers that night ; yet the particulars 
in the despatch wore laiough to show how 
great was the courage, resolution and sclf- 
sHcritice of these three otlieers. Drummond, 
in command of ALL. 2o4, volunteered for 
rescue work. He was following the Vindictive 
to Ostend, and wdien off the piers a shell 
burst on board liis little craft, killing Lieu- 
tenant (hmlon Boss and deckhand J. Thomas, 
wounding tlie coxswain, and also severely 
wouniling Drummond in tliri'c [>laces. In 
s[)ito of his w'ounds DrumiiKind remained on 
the bridge, navigated his vessel, which was 
already seriously damaged by shell fire, into 
Ostend Darboiir, placed fier alongside the 
V'indictive and took off 2 ollici*rs and 38 men. 
All this time the hail of fire eoiitimuHl, and 
during the «*mbarkation some of this band of 
40 wen^ killed and many wt're W’ounded. VV'luai 
informed that theri^ w’as no one alive left on 



LIEUT. PERCY THOMPSON DEAN, 
R.N.VR. 

board J)rummond backed his vt'ssel out clear 
of the ])iers, then he sank exhausted from 
his w'ounds. Half an hour latter, when H..M.S. 
^Varwick fell in with M.L 2a4 off Ostend the 
launch was in a sinking condition. “ It was 
due to the indomitable courage of this very 
gallant i>fh(‘er that the majority of the enwv of 
the Vindictive were rescued.” 
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THE BRKACHINO OF THE VIADUCT CONNECTIN(; THE MOLE AT /.EEHKUOOE 
WITH THE LAND BY SUBMARINE C.3 (LIEUT. SANDFORD, K.N.). 


Boiirke also voluiitrorcd for n*.sru«» work. 
Ho was ill ooiniiiand of 21 Tt and fo]l<n\o<i 

the Vindic'tivo into Ostoiid, oii^a^in^ witli 
J^wis guns < ho (h'rnuins' iiiaohino-guns on 
both piors. After Hruriinioiid liad baokoil 
liis .small craft out J^oiirkc Jaiil liis vessel 
alongside the Vindiidive? to make further 
search. Finding no one lie withdnnv, but 
hearing cries in the water he again entered 
the harbour, and after a proloiig<*d .search lio 


found faeiitenant' Sii* John M. Alleyne, Bart., 
B.X., and l\Vf» ratings, all badly 
uounde<i, in the water, clinging to an upendisl 
skiff, ami he I'cscucd tln in. M'he motor launch 
during the u hole of this tinge was under a 
v«*ry ]i(*a\'y clos(‘-rangc lin*, and .she was hit in 
no fewi*r than aa placi's once by a (i-in. kIh*!! ; 
indeed, such vvas the si* verity of the firing 
tliat of h(‘r small crew two were killed and 
othc*rs wounded, and she her.self was seriously 
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MOTOR LAUNCH 254 (LIEUT.-GOMM ANDER H. DRUMMOND) RESCUING THE 

CREW OF THE VINDICTIVE AT OSTEND. 


damaged and lior s|)<hmI was ^ 2 ;reatly roduet'd. 
It spokt* well for Hourko’s indoinitahlo phick 
and his soainaiisliip that ho iiianagod to brinj^ 
his shattered lauiu*h out of Osteud harlxuir, 
arid that he carried on until he fell in with a 
nionitor, which took liiin in tow\ Hourke's 
bravery and pi'rsc^vf'ranei*, it was recorded, 
undoubtedly saved the lives of Lieutenant 
Alleyne and two of tlie Vindictive's crew, 
''riiis reseiie was jiartieiilarly w’el<*onie, for 
Alleyne had voluntetavd from a monitor of the 
T)t>vcr Patrol for service in the Vindictive. 
He did valuable service in relit tin^ navigational 
arrangenuMits wJiich were destroyed in the* 
Vinciietiv^e on April 23, and on the actual 
night of the operation he was invaluable 
because of his local knowledge. Alleyne 
showetl gri'at cxiolness under a very lieavy 
tiiv, and most skilfully navigated the Vin- 


dictive to the entrance to Ostend Harbour. 
He w^as si‘verely wounded and rendered uncon- 
scious will'll his captain w'aa killed but the 
gallant and timely help of Bourke and his 
survivors saved him from certain death in the 
water. 

Cruti’hley had already made acquaintance 
with the Ostend operations, for he was in the 
Brilliant in the unsuccessful attempt to block 
the port in xVpril, 1018. At once volunteering for 
further st'rvice, he acted as First -Lieutenant of 
the Vindictive, and wwked with untiring 
energy fitting out that ship for further service. 
When liis commanding ofiicer had been killed 
anil the second-in-command sev'erely w'oimdeiL 
(i-utchley took command of the Vindictive, 
and by mameuvring the engines did his utmost 
to place her in an effective position. He show’ed 
gi'eat bravery Vx>th. in the Vindictive and in 
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LIBUT.-COMMANDER GEOFFREY H. 
DRUMMOND, R.N.V.R. 


>1.1^. 2/>4, wliich rescued the new after tliu 
charges had ht'Cii blown and th(‘ cruiser sunk 
between the pita's; and he did not ]eav<‘ the 
Vindictive until, with an electric torch, he ha<l 
thoroughly searclu'<l for survivors under a very 
heavy fin». When DiMiinnajiul had sunk ex- 
hausted from his wounds, and his second-in- 
coininand had been killed, (’rutelik'y took 
eoininnndof M.L. 251, which was full of won ndetl 
and very seiiously dainagtMl by slu*ll fin*, the 
fore part being flooded. “ With iiidoinitable 
eiuM'gy and by dint of baling with buckets anti 
shifting weight aft, Litmtenant ('rutchley anti 
the unwouiided kept her ant)at, btil tlu^ Ictiks 
could not be kept under, and she was in a 
sinking condition, with her forecastle nt*arly 
awash, when pickcti up by ll.^l.S. Warwick.’ 

The publication tif the dispatcli was accom- 
panied by the announcement t>f a ctjnsiderabic 
number of awards in addition to tlu^ Victtiiia 
(’ro.ss, the list (containing tht* names of st*veral 
oflict^rs anti men on whom the (’ross had b(‘en 
bestowed. These were Lieutenant U. I). Sand- 
ford, V.C., R.N. ((’hevalita-, J^egion of Honour), 
Petty Officer E. Pitcht‘r, V.(\, D.S.M., and 
Petty Officer O. McK. Samson, V.(\, R.N.H., 
on whom th(j Medaille Militaire had been con- 
ferred by the I’resident of tin* Fr(*nch R -putdic. 

On July 31 the officers and men who had 
won the first six of the Zoebrugge and Ostend 
Crosses wore decorated at Buckingham Palace, 
and Lieutenant Ceorge McK('an, Canadian 
Infantry, and Second-Lieutenant Samuel 
Wallace, R.F.A., were also decorated, while 
Mrs. Dancox waa nx^eived by his Majesty, who 


handed to her, as next -of -kin, the Cross aw’ank'd 
to lu'f late husband, Private Frederick Dancox, 
Worcest ershire Regin u'nt . 

During a nine days' visit to the Annies in 
France in August the King conferred decora- 
tions on British offict'rs and men, amongst them 
b(*ing six X'ietoria Crosses; but the uauu's of 
the reeipients w(*i‘e not publislied at the time. 
Cnofbeially. bow(‘ver, it was staled that Cba]>- 
lain Har<ly, Lit'iitenant Knox, Scrgt*ant (Jrt*gg, 
Sergeant 'Train and Private Bt't*sli‘y r(‘c(*i\<'d 
their Cross(*s from the King during the visit. 
In a lettc'r to Field-Marshal Sir l)o\igl;\s Haig, 
headed “ France, August 13, IfilS," his Maj«'sty 
said : “ During my visit 1 ha\ t* eo!iferrt*d a 

iiumb(*r of X’ietoria Crosses foi* dt‘t'ds of valour 
and s(*lf-saerifl(*e, the rc'coids t»f whiidi fill my 
heart with pridt* and veneration." 

E(*h(M‘s of the valiant n‘arguartl fighting 
w hieh laid covered British troops with glory 
weni found in thc^ stories of three awards 
gaz(‘tt('d on July 25. d’he first of tlH*s(> was to 
Brig.-<h*n, (Jeorgi* William St. ( ieorgt* (Irogan, 
C.M.tl., J>.S.O., VV‘or(*(‘st(*rshire R(*ginuad, w ho, 
throughout thr(*(* days of intense fighting. 



LIEUT.-COMMANDHK RONALD BOURKH. 
R.N.V.R. 

showed conspicuous bravery and leadcrshif). 
Wdth tb(^ exception of a few' liours’ r(^st Brig.- 
Grogan was in command of f lic “ remnants 
of the infantry of a Division aial various 
attached troops," aial the “onward thrust of 
the euemy mass«*s ’’ was inat<*rially stayed by 
his resource and lieroisin. Th(? third day of the 
operations was a most critical one, and through- 
out it th<‘ Brigadi<‘r spent his time under 
artillery, trench mortar, rifle and machino-gim 




LIEUT. CRUTCHLEY SEARCHING FOR SURVIVORS ON BOARD THE VINDICTIVE. 
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His horse was shot iiiidoi* him, but, 
unperturbed, ho continued on foot, eneouraging 
his men, and ho maintained that inspiring 
example until anotht'r iiorso was brought 
anti ho was able to continue liis dt*spt‘ratt‘ 
task. Thti Hi'igatlit*r rotle up and tiown his 
front line, inspiring and rt'organi/ing not 
only those who had falhai into distmler but 
also leading back into the lint^ “ tliosu 
wht^ were bt'ginning tt> retire.” Further, 
lie niatlo “ the Allied troops wiio wort* along- 
side ” sharers of his enthiisiasni, and tht' rt*siilt. 
of his display of “ tho higlu'st valour, powt'rs 
of command, and k'atl<‘rsJiip ” was tJiat tlu^ 
lint' lield and repi‘att‘d enemy attacks wore 
rt‘[)ulsed. 

To tho Lanoasliiro F'usilit'rs was adtled tho 
distinction t)f tht^ Cross won by Lce.-Cpl. .loci 


I 



BKIG.-GEN. G. W. GROGAN, G.M.tb 

HalliwtOl (^liddlt'ton). His heroism alst) was 
shown during a witJidrawal when the r»*innants 
of th<‘ liattalion ” wt^rt* closely engagt'ti willi tho 
taiemy. He managt'd to ca|)lurt‘ a stray 
tMHMiiy litu’st*, on V hich he rode out under htnivy 
rifl(‘ and machine-gun firt' and rescued a man 
from ” No Man’s J..and.” Th«^ corpt>ral rept‘ated 
this performanct^ not t)nc<* but sev^eral timt*s, 
and he had the joy of rescuing one (>fhc<'r aral 
nine other ranks -a magnific(‘nt p<*rformanco 
and a thoroughly inspiring tjxamplo to all who 
saw him. With tliis splendid total to lii.s 
credit the. corjjoral made another <‘ffort to 


reach a womaled imm, but this time he was 
drivt‘n hack by tla* \ er\' dost' a<l\'an<*e of tho 
enemy. 

Tlu' Nort hum])i‘rlaud Fusili('rs pioxided tho 
tliird of t lu'se ri‘ei|)iefit s. See. Lieut- ,Iohu 
Scott WmiH, w ho great l\- < list inguisliod liimself 
during ctumun attacks wIkmi <*ommanding a 
patrol wJiieh caiue uialer the hostile barrag*'. 



LIHUl. V. A. C. CKIJTGHLUY, R.N. 

Seiuliiig his men to safety, YoulL remained to 
o)>servo the situatioir. Afti*rwards, finding f halt 
In? was iinabli' to rejoin l\is (‘omf>am,\\ Im reported 
to a nc'iglibouring unit-, aind when the aaaany 
aitt-aicked lie maiintaiinc'd his positioat with 
several mcfi of different- units until tlu? troops 
on liis left haul giv(‘u w aiy aind am <*nemy iruudiiiu^- 
gun haul ojx'ned firc^ from bcdiind him. Ho 
fouiul himself in w hat Wais aipparently ai dealt h- 
traj), but h(^ t l iumjahamt ly emerga'd from it 
Kushing the gun. In* kille.d iiuast f>f the t<*aim, 
ami by w^ay a>f finishing his aehianaaiuait , 
opaau‘d fire, w itli f ha* wa'apoii anal inflia teal liauivy 
<*aisnai It i(*s on tlu* a'na'iny. Alfa-r this una»xj)a‘(r| as I 
«|ova)la»pma*nt, finaling 1 hait- tha* ena*my haul 
gaiinaal ai faaoting in a. pau-tjon aaf tha* traait linai, 
ha^ a>rgami/.a‘al aiiial a-airriasl out- with 11 few' ma‘U 
thra*a! sa*])air8ito eoililtar ai-t-f aickfl Bo spirita*ally 
that auich tima* ha^ alraaia* laau k thai anu'iny ; but 
owing to ra)Va*rae tiro lia) wais unaiblo to nmintaiin 
his posit ia>n. 

J )oubt la*<s mainy a)f tha* oflicers amd men to 
wbaaii tha* ( ’rajss haul ba‘e.n aiwairala*d haal pa^r- 
foriiied fi-esh acts of lia raaism whia h in ordinairy 
rircumHt.aui<‘a‘S woulal have entitled theriL to 
the bar which is (*ap livailcnt to a second Cross ; 
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but no sii(4i honour had given with tho 

excioption of the bars won by Martin i^eak*^ 
and Chavass<\ Lesser, })ut still great rewartls, 
howciver, fell to lecdpients of the Cross, amongst 
wliom was J^t. Col. W. A. J3ishop, VX*., JJ.S.O., 
M.(\ H(‘ was iiu*lu<le<l in a list published l>y the. 

Air Ministry on August .*i of oHietMs who had r«*- 
eeived th<‘ Distinguished dying Cros.s in 



LANCH-COKrOKAL JDFI. HALLIWELL, 

Lancashire I'ustlicrs. 

rr(M>gint ion ot (lying npciat ions against the 
enemy. 'This latest honour w'as conferred 
upon liim for his “signallN' \aluable s<a‘viees in 
personally <h'st roving iJo enemy machines in 
12 days (i\e of whi<*h la* d(*st r<iy(‘<l on the 
Iasi day of his seivice at (he frcait. 'Tlu' t«»ttd 
number of inacliiia'." (h'stioyed by this dis- 
(ing\iisluHl t)riii*er i-. 72, and his value as a 
nau’al factor to the Hoyal Air Lorce eann<»t tx' 
o\ <*rest imaled.” Ihshop had been a\N ar(h*d a 
bar to his D.S.O ., so that his wonderful (lying 
a»*hie\’em«'n( s had won foi’ him no fewta* than 
(iv(' high (list inct it>ns. riuha- the titU‘ of 
“Winged Warfait* : Hunting (he Huns in the 
.\ii*," (^>lonl'l Hishop had wiilten a book ile- 
scriliing' his peis^onal e\ p<‘rieiu*es, .\nother 
fanuais airman, (’aptain l»all, \’.C., \Nas (lu- 
subject of a \'olmne of which Mr. Lloycl ( ieoigi* 
siiitl : “ Sehhan ha\e I cona* acioss so line a 

spnit of devotion ti> ti’eedoni, home and 
I'ountry as is re(le<*ted in ('aptain Hall’s letters 
to his family. " In this book Hall ti>ld of many 
ot his famous lights. 

All inleri'stiug change with U'gard to th*> 
\’ii*toria Cross was amuuinecd on August 7, 
HHS, wlu'u it was stattxl that tht' King ha»l 
approve! I of tla* C!'h)ur of tia' riband being in 
future (la* sana* ft>r all s!*r\ ices, tlu' rcil riband 


of tho Army V'ietoria (.'ros.s being universal for 
the Navy, Army ami Koyal Air Koree. I'his 
c'hange meant the abolition of the blue riband 
wdiich had been used for the Navy since tho 
dt‘coration was insti(ut(‘d in IHolj. 

Much «*.uriosily had been shown frran time 
to time coneerning cases wdiich were known as 
“ mystery \'.(J.’s ” but it was not until the 
fourth anniversary of tlw' war (hat any detinite 
!*xplanation of a “ myst(‘ry ” was gi\'f‘n : then 
it was made public by the First Lord of tlu^ 
Admiralty', Sir hh*ic (.iedd<*s, in addressing 
Allitxl ollici rs and men at th<* i^ilace Theatre, 
J..omlon, on Siimlay evening. August 4, HHS. 
Ih^ told, for llu'lirst time, t h(‘ tak‘ of i) oU, 
on<‘ f)f tlio mys((‘ry ships, or dicoys, which 
repHNsentiMl one of (he oldest rust's of wai* 
adapted to mod(‘rn warfare. Such a vt'sscl 
might Ih‘ an orthnary old “ wind-jammer," 
eolik'r or I ramp ; but shi* was soiih*! hiiui moi«*. 
and how' rnucdi more was rev<‘aled by the h'irst 
Ijord s stirring stor\'. A Q ship lookc*d like a, 
mercJiantman, ))ut with tln’ (ouch of a butt<ai 
she* changed to “a vcritabli* man-of-war.’’ 

oU was an old <‘i>llier, and sailed with sealed 
onh'i's w hich read : Submariiu's ai’e sinking 

Hritish and Ameri('an ships in sncli and such 
ii position. Proceed tlx're forthwith. ‘ On a 
sumna*r morning thi‘ old collier was in the 
Atlantic when, at- about <‘leven o'clock, a sub- 
marine was si'cn. 4'he K) aU Ix'gan to run aM’a\\ 
but (he T’unning was slow prt>gress, as her 
greatest spei'd was only eight knots. Ih'i* (ires 
wen* stoked and smok(‘ Ix'kdieil from her funnel. 
She was slow(‘d down to se\«*n and thi'ii to six 
knots; aial a t w o-and-a-half [xaindi'r mm wa.- 
(inal. 'riu' Q boat was overhauled by tin' 
submarine and slu'lls biiist on her d(‘<'ks, 
killing and wounding na'ii. ddie old (olliei 
heki grimlv on, signalling that a .^tibmarim' 
was billowing and shelling lu‘i-. and that the 
c*rew wen* about to abandon t he ship, and asking 
b)r Ju*lp. 4’he iiM'Ssage was taken in b\' th< 
submariiH's signaller. ^Vn hour ami a lialt 
j)a.ss(*!| and the submarim* was g<*tting wtdl 
within range when a “panic " boat’s ert'w - 
“a very undisci]>MnfMl -looking lot"- left (he 
ship, (ua* sailor taking witli liim a parrot in a 
cage. A sliell from t lu* submarine strm'k the 
steamer's po<ip ami blew one of tin* guns and 
th<‘ gun's erew' intti the air at a tinu‘ when the 
submarim' had only to proceed another lOh 
yards ami three of the guns of the Q .7U would 
hav«‘ bet'll trained on her at 400 yanls rangi*. 
W’hen it was disch^st'd tliat the f)ld collier was 
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a fighting ship tho captain signafiod to a man- 
of-war wliich had answered iiis first call for 
help and was waiting l)elow tlie horizon, to 
keep away, for the action was not endt*d. 
1V)rpedo after torpedo was final })y the snh- 
marine. To allay flu* suspieions of flu* ( k*r- 
inans — the First Lord n'\t*aled the idtadity 
of the “enemy”— the captain of tlu^ Q boat 
signalled to abandon sln^) an<l somt* of tin* men 
jnmpt‘<l o\a*rboard ; but lu*, with “ an oflieer 
or two and the [)icked gnu's crew ” sf-ill re- 
maiiaal hidden, and blew off steam to main* the 
submarine’s crew think that tla* boilor had 
been holed. Tla* submarine, eonipleti'ly <le- 
ceived, eam(» up. “ '^Phen she'll aflt'r slu ll waj^ 
finnl at. lier, and she' we'iit down, hi'i* end bt'ing 
liastene'd by flie* fin* from the' warship \\ hi<‘h 
had come up.” The* light diel ne)t e'lid till abe»ut 
4 p.m., having lasle'el fi\e* heairs. 

'^Fhe^ day afte*r tln'se* de'tails \\«Te‘ pui>lish(‘e1 
it was state'el in the* Fie-ss that the' e>fiie*e*i* 
whe) laid handle'el t he* w it h such sue e*e*ss w as 

(■aptain (h>rdon (^iiut>bcll, anel that it was ten* 
this particular exploit that he' was awareh'il 
the \h‘etoi*ia (’re>ss. 'Phe onl\' st ite'Uie'nf maele* 
w he'll till* ( ’ross w as gaze*tte*d on April 21. 11117, 
was that it had be'e'n grante'el “in n‘e*ognilion 
of his conspicuous gallantry, e'onsummate* ce>e>l- 
ne*ss and skill in c()mmand of one* e)f II. M. 
shi]>s iiL actie)!!."* (.’aptain ( ampbe'll was a. 
son of (\>lone*I ('anipbcll, (Mh, late- l{e»\al 
Artille'r\% who state'd to an in I e*r\ ie'W e*?* that 
feiui' me'n iinde'r Faptain Cainpbe'lPs e*ommane| 
hael idsee weai the* ( 'ross. One* of the’se* me*n 
ap] 'ai'e*nt ly was I *e*tty-( )flie*e‘r Ph iie'st l’ite he*r. 

"Phe* heniour of be'ing the* first re'eipie*nfs e>f 
the* (’reiss te) be* ga/.e‘tt<‘<l in the* fifth year of the* 
wai* fi'll te) Aust lalians, feair of wImmii we*re* 
ine'hiele'el in a list announ(*e*<l <ni August 17. 
'^I'he'ii' had not be'e*n pie*\ ieaisly a list e*(aupe>se'el 
sole'ly of se>lelie*rs fienn Australia, anel this 
eiie*unistance in itself was lightly a matfe'i* of 
prides to the pi'ople* e>f that country, whe)se* senis 
laid fought so nobly anel w hose* valiant ({iiarf e*t I e* 
haei perforineel w ondrous de*(*ds. 'Pw*e) corporals, 
a lanee-ce)rporal and a diivei* maele* the* feaii*, 
so that the* list was I'sse'iit iaily one* fen* the* me*n, 
apart from the higlu'r ranks whe) hael elone so 
w*ell. The acts for w hich the*se ( ’rosse*s we*re* 
awareled were on the graial s(*ide? of pe*rsonal 
courage ; but they were* far iiujre* than that, 
for the^y were aecompani(?fl l^y the* initiative 
and resource w'ithout w*hich indi\*idual brav«*ry 
could be show'll in vain. Hy the*ir w illingrie.ss 
♦ Veil. Xll., t» 1*^0. 


to giM* life' flu'si* he're)e's of the' Creiss so ofte'n 
siive'el it, anel if. w»is to the* histing priele* e)f 
C’orpeiral Philip Dave'v, M.M., that he* hael it 
put on re'i'orel that he* sa\e*el his plateion from 
annihilation. Ib>w' we'll that high pI•ai^^e' was 
won the' oflie ial st«»ry te>lel. The'n* was a ehiy- 
light e)pe*ration agaiu'-t an e*ne'my pe»ilie>n, anel 
JJa\'e*y s pIatoe>n ae(\'ane*e'd 2<Kt yarels. Part. 



SHC.-I.IhUT. J. S. YOULl , 
Northumberland Fusiliers (left), shows his Cross 
to a friend. 


of the* heist ile* line* wa-> e*aptiire‘d, anel whilst the* 
plate>on was e-onsolie lat ing the* e'jie'iny, iiiide*r 
eoMT e)f a he*dge‘, p^l-^he•el a mae*liine* -gem forvMird 
and opene'ei lire* fre)m (*los<* range*. 'Phis we*ape>n 
infiie*te‘d he‘a\ y easiiallie*s anel hampe*re'il I lie* 
platoe>n's weirk. In the* face* of a fie*re*e^ peiint- 
hhink fire the* eeiiporal, aleine*, moved forwiird 
and w ith hand gre*naele*s attae*ke*d t he^ gun, 
putting half the* ere*w' eait eif ae*tie)ri. \\’he*n he 
liad used up all the? available grenades Dave'y 
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roturnerl to tho original jumping-off trench 
and secured a furtlier supply ; then he 
re-attacked tho gun, the crow of which had 
been reinforced. Tlio odds were hojjelessly 
against the corporal, but tho very audacity 
of his fresh assault proved in his favour, for 
ho killed the crew, eight in all, and captured 
the gun. So far ho harl been splendidly suc- 



[Sii'ains, 

CAPT. CORDON CAMPBELL, K.N. 


cessful, but he did not rest ; he mounted tlu‘ 
gun in the new post, aiul usetl it. in rept'lling 
u determined oouiiter-attnek, in whi<di ho 
was s(n"erely wounded. “ l^y his detei'ininntion 
Corporal Davey saNod tlu^ platoon from 
annihilation, ami matle it possible to Oonsolitlate 
ami hold a position of vital importance to the 
8 U 0 C 0 SS of the whole oi)eration.” 

Not less brilliant anti successful was the work 
of Corporal Walter Krnest Drown, when 

he was with an advanced party from his 
battalion wliich was going into the line in relief. 
During tho night tlio company to wliicli he was 
attached captured a small system of enemy 
trench, tlio occupants of wliich were, early on 
the following morning, greatl}^ incoiivenienceil 
by persistent sniping from an enemy strong post 
about 70 yards away. Cpl. Drown heard that it 
had been decided to rush this post, and on his 


own initiative ho “ crept out along the shallow 
trench *’ and macle a dash towards the post. 
Ho was forced to take cover owing to machine- 
gun fire which was opened on him from another 
trcmr-li ; but later he again dashed forward and 
readied his objectiv’c. Then tho corporal 
repeated an act which had been so often 
credited to our soldiers - he stood at the door 
of a dug-out and with a ^lills grenade in his 
liaml.ho called on the occupants to surrentler. 
One of the enemy rushed out, and in a scutlle 
which followed Brown felled him with his fist. 
This essentially Dritish performance brought 
into being “ loud cries of ^ Kameradj ” after wiiich 
affectionate greeting an olliccr and 11 other 
ranks appearetl, to he conducted back to our 
lino as prisoners by tho corporal. Drown seems 
to hav'o sliown more compassion for his captives 
than their own countrymen displayed, for the 
enemy nu‘anw’hile from other positions brought 
heavy maeliine-guu fire to bear upon the pni*ty. 

'I'he case of J..ce. -(‘pi. Thomas Leslie v\xford, 
M.M., sliow^ed wdiat liappenod wdieii a boxed-np 
band had not the opportunity to raise the cry of 

Karneradf' or, when uttert^d, a Dritish fighter 
was too wary to trust it — an instaiu;e was 
reported of a (German who, while slioutiiig 
“ Kfunenid / ” aiul [)r<*t(*ndiiig to surrender by 
liohling np his hands, was murderously working 
a maehino-guii by means of mechanism attaclied 
to his foot. The barrage having lifted and tho 
infantry advance begun Axford’s platoon 
managed t<) reach the first caiemy defences 
through gaps w'hieh had been cut iu the wire. 
The adjoining platoon being delayed in uncut 
wire, hostile? machine-guns got into action and 
caused many casualties, including the company 
commander. Instantly Axford, “ with great 
initiative and magnificent courage,” dashed to 
the flank, throw his bombs amongst tho inacluiie- 
guii crows, jumped into tho trench and cliarged 
with his bayonet. This was a truly terrifie* 
exploit, for, unaided, the lance-eori)oral killed 
10 of the enemy and took six prisoners ; he 
also “ threw’ the Tnaehine-gims over tho 
parapet,’* and called out to the delayed platoon 
to come on. He then rejoined his owm i^latoon 
and fought with it during the rest of the 
operations. 

Driver Henry Dalziel “ turned what would 
have been a severe check into a. splendid 
success ” His particular bravery was show’ll 
w^hen in aertion w'ith a Lewis gun .section. 
Dalziel’s company met with determined resist- 
ance from “ a strong point which was strongly 
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garrisoned,” manned by numerous mneliino- 
guns. This point was undamaged by our 
artillery fire and was als^ protected by strong 
wire entanglements. Our advance was belt! up 
and many casualties were caused by a heavy 
concentration of machine-gun fire. The driver’s 
Lewis gun, however, came into action and 
silenced enemy guns in one direction. 
enemy gun opened fire from another dii'oction, 
but Dalziel dashed at it, and with his revolver 
killed or captux’ed the entire crew and gun, and 
allowed our advance to continue. Mo was 
severely wounded in tlie hand ; but ho carried 
on and shared in the capture of tlie final objec- 
tive. Twicci ho went over open ground under 
heavy artillery and inacliine-gun fire, to secure 
ammunition, and though he suffered frtun 
considerable loss of blood lie filled magazines 
and served his gun until lui was severely 
wounded through the head. 

These non-commissioned ofiieers and the 
driver w€»re members of the Australian imperial 
Force. Their Crosses made a notable cluster, 
not only because of the exclusive list they 
ftirmed, but also Ix'causii (*ach f'xploit was so 
closely connected witli the capture of machine- 
guns. At this time a ma]) of tlie front had been 



CORPORAL PHILIP DAVEY, A.I.F. 


very recently captured from the Germans, and 
whenever the Australians were known to be 
holding a sector the Germans had labelled it — 
as well they might - storm troops.” 

The Cross for a Royal Naval Reserve officer 
— Lieutenant Harold Auten, D.S.C.— was an- 
nounced from the Admiralty on September 14 
in a list of honours conferred “ for services in 
action with enemy submarines.” Beyond this 
general statement no details were given, so 


that the public luul no means whatcN'cr of 
judging of the nature of the gallant lit'utt'nant’s 
dec'd or ileods. 

1 wo tlays later- — on September I (> three 
Victoria Crosses were announced frcun the War 
Office, and a \ t‘ry gratifying feat lire of f heso 



LANCE.CORPL. T. L. AXFORD, A I.F. 


reconls was the idiait iliiMd ion, in two inslan<*es 
at any rate, of the c‘iu‘iny, who was frankly 
revealed as ({(ainan. Appan*ntly tliis tem]K)- 
rary illumination was an official indiscri't ion ; 
at any rate, no further light was thiown upoiL 
the identity of the “enemy ” in tlie awards of 
Crosses whic^h irnna'diately snc*ee(‘de<l lla\se 
aimouncenuaits, and the estahlish(‘d incom- 
j)rehensihle method of obscurity was folIowcMl 
in ref(*rring to oj)pontMfis. Twt> of these 
awards wi*ro posthumous to (\)r[)ornl .lose]>h 
Ka<*hle, Oueht'c Ih'giment, and S(’ig«‘ant John 
M<*ikle, M.M., S»‘aforlh Highlanders (Nitshill). 
Ivaeblo’s conduct was f‘Xccpf ionally hi’avc^ and 
affordcil anotlaa* glorious cxami>l<^ of that- higli 
spirit which some ofiieers and naai had the 
power in a remarkahlt) dcgr(‘c. of infusing into 
others. Ka(*hlu was in chaig<‘ of a J.<<‘wis gun 
st*ctioii in tlu' front- lim^ of ti’cucfirs, on whir*h a 
strong hostile? raid was attempted. During an 
iiiiense honihardmciit ht? r(*mainc?d jjt tho 
Xjarap(?t with liis Lewis gun shouldered n^ady 
for action, the fiekl of fire being very short. 
When the barrage? liftenl ejii the* fremt line, about 
50 Germans at e>n(*e advaiie*e'd tejw'ards his post. 
The whole f)f tlie corpora Ts s<‘<*tion e*xcf?pt on<5 
liad be»comc? e*asualtit*s, }>ut he? jumpe?d ove^r the 
parapet, and holding his L(?wis gun tit thti hip, 
he emptied one magazine? aft(?r anothoF into 
the ailvaiicing Germans. Severtd timos he was 
wounded by fragments oi shells and bombs. 
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but he continued firing with such coolness and 
resolution that he entirely blocked the enemy. 
Ceaselessly firing, he was at last mortally 
wounded and fell backwards into the trencli ; 
but even while lying on his back in the trench 
he fired his last cartridge ^ over tlie parapet “ at 
the reti'('ating (h'irnaus.” So far Corporal 
Joseph Kaeble had act(‘d nol)ly, and he was to 



LIEUT. HAROLD AUTEN, R.N.R. 

<*rovvn his work with splendour, lie was 
losing consciousness, he knt'w that the hand of 
dt'ath was upon him, yet, sinninoning the last of 
his unconcpiered spirit, he managed to exclaitu 
tu the wounded who were lying near him, 
“ Keep it up, boys ! J>on’t let them get 
through! We must stop them!” His heroic 
exhortation ])roved successfid, and the com- 
plete repulse of the Cerman attack at this 
point was duo to his remarkable per-sonal 


bravery and self-sacrifice.” The corporal died 
of his wounds shortly afterwards. 

Seigeant John Moikle showed uncommon 
bravery. His company had been held up 
by machine-gun fire, but he rushed single- 
handed into a machine-gun nest, emptied his 
revolver into the crews of the two guns and 
put the rest out of action “ with a heavy 
stick.” Then, standing up, “ he waved his 
comrades on.” Another hostile machine-gun 
very soon afterwards checked progress and 
threatened the success of the company on the 
right. Most of his platoon had bc^como casual- 
ti(^s, but thc^ llighlandt.T seized a fallen comrade’s 
rifle and bayonet and rushed forward against 
the gun crew. His bravery enabled two other 
m(‘n who followed him to put this weapfui out 
of a<*tion, but the brave sergeant himself was 
killed almost on the gun position. 

LiiMitenant Albert Horella, M.M., A.T.F., tlu* 
thinl of these leeipients, won his Cross when 
figliting against largely supeiior numbers of 
(Jermans. \\ hilst leading liis ])latoon with the 
first wav(' lu‘ mai'ked a machine-gun tiring 
through our barrage*, wluMHUipoii he ran out 
ahead of his men into the barrage, shot two 
(U‘rmau nuu‘hiiu‘-gunni‘rs with his nwolvta* 
and eai)tured tlu' gun. The lieut('nant then 
l<*d his party, which was n‘duci‘d to ttai meii, 
with [wo Lewis guns, against a very strongly 
laid trench. Still using his i(*volvei‘, and later 
a rifle, he cause 1 many casualties, his leading 
and examplt‘ lesulting in the. garrison htiiig 
r|uiekly shot oi* i-aptureil. This so far was a 
fine iiehitw lanent , hut Bortila bettered it b\ 
bombing two large dug-outs and taking 
prisoiuas. For tla* time Ixing thi' oflli(‘er was 
left, undoubtt'dly \ ietorio\is ; but the (»ermans 
resolved that he should not rest in peace, and 
inatle two comiter-at tacks in strong force. The 
second time they outnumbered his platoon by 
no fewer than ten to one ; but their desperut * 
<‘fforts wert^ in vain, and the Ciermans wore 
repidsetl with very heavy loss. 

The great part which oversea troops were 
taking in the amazingly succes.sful British 
inilit 4 \ry operations at this period was shown 
by the awards of nine (Tosses which wert^ 
gazetted on September 27. Of these decora- 
tions seven wert^ for Canadians ; one w’ent to 
the Au.stralian Imperial Force, and one to the 
New Z 'aland Force. This group of nine w as 
remarkable for the fact that in each case tlv* 
rt'cipieiit hail distinguished himself in action 
against enemy machine-guns ami had shown 
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swiftness and rt'sistlessness of action which 
justified the description of them as “ rushers.” 
Official and other reports had clearly indicated 
the intense nature of the machine-gun fire 
which our troops had encountered in tln'ir 
victorious advances against the e?iemy, par- 
ticularly on tlu^ Western front, and tiu' details 
given ill the dnzeftv gave em]diafie ]>roof of 



LIEUT. A. BORELLA, A.I F. 


those reports. They showed also that c(»rta.in 
regiments J»ad won unc-ommon fanu', f<»r three 
of the members of the group lielongi'd to the 
Qu 4 ‘b(*c Regiment and thno to I la* Manitoba 
Hegiment. Four of tlu* awards were post- 
lumu>us, th('S(‘ IxMiig : -Lieut. James F<lwai<l 
Tail, M.C., Manitoba Hegt., Lieut. John Hril- 
lant, M.(\, Quebec Kegt., Tte. John liernard 
Froak, Quebec! Regt., and Sc-rgl. Ricliard 
(Jiaries Traxis, M.M., Otago Regt., 

N.Z.F. 

In eae!i of these ejis(*s tlicTc* was an i-xhibitio i 
of th(! most conspicuous bravery and d(*votion 
to duty. 'Tait’s gallant advance* had bc‘c*u 
checked l)y int<‘nse machine-gun fire ; but he 
rallied his (*om]mny and led it forward, 
under a Jiail of bullets, “with eonsummat • 
skill and dash.” Heavy ca.sualti«*s, how'<*vc*r, 
continued to b(^ caused by a cone(*ak*d macliinc* 
gun. S(*eing this, the lieutenant took a rifk* 
and bayoiu't, and dashing forw’ard alonc^ lie 
killed the hostile gunner, while* his men, in- 
spired by his example, rushed the position so 
impetuously that they captured no fewer than 
twelve machine-guns, with 20 prisonf*rs. TIus 
“ valorous action ” by the! ofiieer < l<*ari*d the 
way for his battalion to advance*. iSulisef|uently 
thf! enemy, under intense artillery bombard- 
ment, counter-attacked our positions and Tait 


was mortally woumled by a sla*ll : yt*t until 
iknith eamt* ho nevi*r ei*asi*il tt> guide and hel[) 
his men. 

The same uiu*on((uerable spirit and endur- 
ance possess(*d Lieut<*nant Rrillaut, who, for 
two days, during an adxanet' of twelve miles, 
showt'd outstanding dt'vot ion to duty when in 
<‘hargt* of a. company which he led in atta(*k. 
On the first day he* ruslu*tl a. maehint*-gun, 
pt'rsonally killing two of tin* crew. In tie's 
dangenais tjisk he was W'ouiuled, but refus<*d 
to li'ave his (‘ommand. At ai later p(*riod of th'* 
day he organi/.4*d tw'o platoons and rush 'd 
straiighf for a. machira'-gun n«‘s(, having person- 
ally reconnoitred tli** ground. It was a. bold 
dash against a strong p«>sifion. but it suce<‘i‘th*<l 
fully, and latf pi-isoiu'is and la g\ms wt‘r<* eaj)- 
tured. Ih'ilhmt himself killed live of I hi* enemy. 
For the s(*(*ond time he xvas wounded, but 
liaviim ha.d tie* wound dress. mI immediately, 
he again refused to leave his company. Later, 
s(*eing a field gun firing on his m(*n over open 
sights, he unhesitatingly orgaiii/.ed and led a. 
“ rusliing ” party towards the gun. 'the peril 
of this un<l(‘ft-a.king may be judged from the 
fact that he managed to progress about fi(H) 
yards, th(*n he was once more wounded, this 



SHROr. JOHN MEIKLE, 

I^ate Seaforth Ilij^ldanders. 

time seriously. Still, fur 200 yards mure, he 
conlinui!d tu advance, nur diil he, stop until he 
fell un(!f)nM*iuus fruni exhaustion and loss of 
blood. 

It was also in attack that fTivate (Vuak 
distinguished Iiimself. He bombed and sileucc*d 
a machine-gun nc.-st whi(*h he iiad (*ncuunf'er<*d 
when he luwl beeMinn separated from his section 
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RIFLE AND BAYONET; THE SEAFORTHS' STAND. 

niicl ho took tht' gim mid tho on^w prisonors. to a powilor-traiii, and th mst of his platoon 

Foon aftorwanls ho was sovoroly woundod, hut, instantly followed him “ in a brilliant charge, 

like Tait, ho refused to desist. When the private Croak was the first to reach the trench-line, 

had rejoined his platoon a vi'ry strong point, and into this he led his resistless men, capturing 

containing several machine-guns, was en- three inacliine-guns and bayoneting or taking 

countered. Croak, because of his wound, had the entire garrison. This fine soldier was. t^gaiu 

every excuse for remaining behind, but bis wovmded, ?o severely thftt| be diech, 

splendid courage impcUeii him to dash dVwr ward ..Sergcaiit Travis by wuwng the D.C»M, and, 

alone. His oxi^inple .was like a Rasit of, Ore b|»d shown the. heroic stuff of wiiich 
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lio was made, and fnrtlior bravo deeds were to 
give liim lasting remoinbranee. His exploit 
was attended by othc'r .hazardous eirciiin- 
stances than machine-gunning. During “ sur- 
prise ” operations it was necessary to roy 
an impassable wire block ; and tlie sergeant, 
scorning danger, volunteere<l for tlie duty. 
“ Before zero hour, in broad dayliglit,’’ an<l 
close to enemy posts, he crawled out and de- 
stroyed the block w^ith bombs, the attacking 
parties being tlius enabled to pass through. 
The success of the whoh* op<wation, iiowever, 
was endangered when, a few- minutes later, a 
bombing party on t he right w-as lield U 2 ) by two 
enemy machine-guns. Travis, seeing this, 
rushed the position, killed tlie crew and seized 
the guns. Then came one of those counter- 
attacks w hich the foe were not ahvays ready to 
attempt — an officer ami tlirec men rushed at 
the sergeant from a bend in the trench aiid 
tried to retake tlie guns. Tli(\y hurried to tlieir 



GAPT. JAMES E. TAIT, 
late Manitoba Regiment. 


fate, for Travis, si ngle-1 landed, killed them all, 
50 allowing the bombing party, “ on which 
much depended,** to advance. 8c*rgeHnt Travis 
ha<l done sj^londid work — indeed, tlie success 
of the operation was almost entirely due to 
him. Twenty-four hours later, wdic*n going from 
post to post, encouraging men wlio were under 
a most intense bombardment, lu^ w^as killed. 

Such were the deeds of oversea fighters who 
did not live to get the great honour wliich was 
awarded to them, but whose names were to ha 
inscribed on rolls of fame for far-off lands. 


The ads ot thos*' who livoil to gi^t- the (h'oss 
were not l(\ss notable tor courag«' and resource. 
These five recipients w ere ; Sergt. Bapliael Louis 
</engel, ^1. M., baska t chewan Ki'gt . ; ( ’pi . 1 b'rinaii 
Jamt's Good, Quel)ee Kegt . ; (’pi. Fredera k 

Georgi> (A>ppins, 'Manitoba Ih'gt. ; Acting 



LIEUT. JOHN HKILI.ANT, 
Late (Juebec Regiment. 


(*pl. Alexander Breret^on, Manitolia Bogt. ; and 
Sergt. iVrey ( ’lydo Stat ton. M.M., A.l.K. 

Sergeant Zengel distingnislxMl hinist^lf by 
rushing forward some 200 yards ahead of Jiis 
platoon, tackling a mach/nc‘-gun whicli was 
firing at clos<^ range into tli(» advancing line 
killing th<‘ officer and ojienitor aial disp(‘rsing 
tlio ennv. Me added to this .success later 
w'Ih'ii the battalion was held u^) by very heavy 
inaehiiif'-gun fire. lb' showt'd inii<*h taf‘ti(‘al 
skill, and <lireet<'d his lire with destructives 
effect. An ent*my Hh<*ll n'n<len*d him uneon- 
si'ious for a fe^w minute's, but immeMliate'l y 
on rescove'iing ee)nseif)usiie*ss hes (‘onlimiesel to 
elirect liarassing fires on thes enemy. "J’hes 
sergeant*a work threjugheait was de'seribesl as 
oxe^e'Ilent, and the attack was successfully 
eneltul large'ly bt*e-a.UNf' e)f liis disre'garel of 
danger anel the* cf>nfielene*ts he' ins 2 )ire*el in all 
ranks. 

Tliree maeliine-giins figured in Oorpf>ral 
H(»rman (Joexl’s great exj)le>it, but they were^ 
subsidiary t.o the lit'avy wesapons against 
wdiich ho fearh'Ksly thre*w himself with comph'te 
succe.ss. Thes official details die! no more than 
outline the achievement, yest not much in- 
genuity W’as needed to visualize a performance 
of rare merit. la attack the corporaTs com- 
pany was held up by heavy fire Irom the three 
light weai^ons, wliich were He*riously delaying 
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tho aOvarifc*. (ioorl, roalizin^? tJio ^^ravity of 
tho sit iial if>n, <|jislioc| forward aloiio, kiJling 
.sov(^ral of tlio garrison and capturing t}i(‘ 
. remainder. So far tlie inaehinc*-gnn <»pisode ; 
the n\st of this non-eominissioned officer's work 
was sf) uncommon that it must he told in tlie 
oflicial words, aial left at that : “ J..ater on 
<V)r])oraJ (h)od, while alone*, encounterf*d a 







CORPORA r. F. C. COPPINS, 
Manitoba Rey^iment. 

hattery ol o.h-inch guns, liicli were in ae tion 
at the* time, (’olh'cting thn*<* m<“n of his 
s<*cti(ui, lit* e-hargeMl the hattcry und(‘r fjoint- 
hhmk fire* anel e‘af)ture'd the* e'nlire* e-re-us of 
t hre*e* guiis." 

The* < let ails of t he* aw ards to ( 'orporal (’oppins 
anel (\irporal Ih*<*retoii so closi*ly re'seiMhle*d 
e‘a<*h e)the*r that t he-re e*ould he ne) doida that 
1 he*se twe) memhe'rs e)f the* Maniteiha He*giment 
we'i’e* e*onc(*rnt'e I in the* same* he e)ic iinele*!*- 
takiiig. 'riie*\' feainel ( li(‘mse*l\’e*s in de*spe*rate* 
ease* ; hut se > far frean shirking dange*!* tlie*y 
(*e>urte*el it, with the* hajipy re*sult that t he*y 
we*re* the* nie'ans of sa\’ing many liN’<‘s and of 
mate-riedly he-lping militiir\' e)h jeef i\ e’s. Durimi 
an attae'k (’e)rpe)ral ('e>ppins's plate)on une‘x- 
})e*(‘tee|ly came* une|e*r the* fire of nume*re>us 
ma hine*-giins. The* plate>em ceailel ne'it iier 
a.eivane*e* ne^r re*tire, ne)r was any ce)\'er availahh*, 
aiiel it was i*le*ar that iinU'ss tlu* hostih* guns 
we*re» sile*nc el instantly tlie* pIatoe:)n weaild he* 
annihilate el. The* ce)rpeu'al unhe*.sitatingly, anel 
Jie*ting e>n his own initiative*. e*allt*d on feair men 
tee feellow liiiiK Tlu*y re*aehly eeht'veel. anel all 
ruslu'd sti-aight fee* the* machine‘-guns, freem 
w hie-h an intt*nse* fire* i*anu*. 'I'hi* feeur nu*n 
we*re* kille*el anel the* <*orporal was woime{e*d. 


hut despite^ his wounels he reached the guns 
alone anel killed the ejperator cjf the first gun 
and t]u‘(*e of the crew% and made prisoners 
<if fe)ur cithers, whej surrendered. In s])ito of 
his wound Corporal (kippins continued^ w ith 
his platoon to the final (jhje:*et ive, and did not 
leave* the line until it hael been made sceure 
anel Ju* Jiael })e*e‘n ordereei to do so. This, like 
(Virpornl Hr(*re*te>n’s, was an uneoininonly fine* 
♦*xph>il, eiiie of many of which some ielea had 
heen given in the* aeeejunts ejf Canadian dash 
and e*neluranee in the* main theatre of the war. 

CpI. lh*e*re*ton was sudde*nly confronted with 
annihilation whe*n a line of hostile* macliine-guns 
e)])(‘n(‘d fire e>n his ]>latoon, which was in an 
e*xj>eise‘d peisitieai and no e'over was available*. 
'Fhe* corporal graspeel the* peisition instantly and, 
on his own initiative*, alone*, sprang feirward and 
re*a(*hcd onei of the heist ik* machine*-gun [losts. 
He* simt t he* man wlio was oficrating the^ W’e'apon 
a.iiel ba.ye_iiicte‘<l tlu' ne*xt man who attempted to 
ope'rate* it, w he*re*upon nine* eit he*rs suiT(*ndere‘el to 
him. Hy liis swift anel gallant conduct the* 
corporal undoul)te*dly save*el x tuany eif in's 
eeutirades’ iiv(‘s, an<l he inspir(*d his platoon to 
charge* anel capture* the* five* r<‘nia.ining t)f)sts. 



{/■Ihutt Fry. 

GAPT. (Acting U.-Gol.) F. G. ROBERTS. 


Worcestershire Regiment * 

“ A magnifi(*ent e*xample* of (pii(‘k decision 
was also se*t by Sgt. Statton in action under 
heavy maehine*-gun fire. In hroael elaylight, 
arine*d only with a revolver, he* rushe^d four 
enemy maehine*-gim ])osts in sueee'ssion. Th* 
dispose'el of tw’o eif t hi'in and killed five of the 
enem\\ The* reanaining two posts retire»el “ ainl 

* St'r Vnl. XVI, p. :18S. Th** portrait tht-ro 
tluU of (aiptaiii Roberts, E-j'fX Rogiinont. 
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THK VINDICTIVH, l*H()TO(;KAPHHn ON HEK KKTDKN EKOM /KEHKIJ(:(;E, 
SHOWlNt; THE improvised “BROWS” USED FOR I.ANDINO ON THE MOI.K. 


\v<‘rc NV'iptMi out. hy J^cwis-^un in tin* 

dm stTp'iiiit iuMrd to lii.s ir*Mo\Mi by 
j'oiii." out, jipiin, uinliT ln'iivy niiu*liin(*-^un fin*, 
1111(1 tirin^inj' in t-wo biidly u'onnd(‘d nn‘n. 

"rh(*s(* In^niif jicts by ( -aiuidinns U(*n^ 
a.niionii(*(*d at, a tina^ \\ h«*n tin* Allif's won* 
winninvi ovci’W'ln'Imin^ N'icforics, triuniplis in 
\vhi(*b tbo part ])Iay<*d by tin* (’anadians was 
shown in a. sontt'iicc by 77/r 'rittfEs Special ( 'or- 
respondt*nt, at tin* War (Correspondents’ M(*ad- 
cjiiarters, who, writing on October 1, said that, 
since August S the Canadians, with tin* tw'o 
Honn* divisions fighting with th(‘n*., had tal<(*n 
27,000 (Jerinan pi*isonoi's and 450 guns, “ w hici 
is truly a inagniH(*(‘nt [lerfoi’inance,” 

Th(5 hjllowing is a list, of tin* n‘(*ipicnts of tin 
Victoria (Cn>ss in tlie p(*riod between Juia* ‘f, 
1018 (tin* King's 50rd birthday) and S(»p- 
tenil)(‘r .40, 1018: - 
Autkn, lacut, Harold, D.S.C’., R.X.F^. 

Axfori), Lc<*.-(Cpl. Thomas L(*slit*, A.I.K 

Hamford, (^ipt. Edward, O.S.O., H.M.L.I. 
Heal, Temf>. Sec. -Lieut. Ern(*st Ercderi<*k, late 
Vorksliire Regiment. 

Beesley, Ptc. Whn., Rifle Hrigad(* (.Vnn- 
eaton). 


Horki.i.x, Lieut. Alb.‘rt, MAL. A.I.K. 
lioi RKE, Li(‘ut .-( ’omdr. Lonald, l)S.()., 
K.X.\ ML 

Hrereton', l*te. f Act iiig ( cpI . ) Alexa.n l(‘r, Mani- 
toba Heginienf . 

Hit! IJ.A N'r, Lieut. .!(»hn, M,(’., late (^U(‘bee 

lv(*gim(*nl . 

Brown, ('pi. Walter Ern(‘'':t, D.t'.Al. A.I.t'. 

( 'aki'EN'I’Ijr, (’omdr, (Acting ('a,pt.) Altrt il 
h'nmeis Blak'iiev, ILX. 

('oi.LiN, Sue. Lieut, .foseph I I(*nr\ , lat(* Bnyal 
I am caster B(*ginM‘nt . 

( 'or JONS, ( 'pi. I‘'redk, ( Jeo., Alanit oba B(*gimeMt . 
(hiOAK, l*te, .lolm Berna-rd, late (,)ueb(*e Regi- 
ment. 

Cross, Bte. (.\eting Lee.-CpI.) Arthur lb*nry, 
M.( L ( 'oi’fis {( 'a,mb(*rw 1*11 ), 

(hioW'E, See.-]a(*ut. .fehii, W’ofe -st (*rshin* Regi 
nH‘nt . 

(hii'lcKsn \N K, Bte. Rol^t. lOd ’d, London 
Regim(*nt ( Harringay ). 

(_'Rt Tcif I.E^ , Lieut. \'i(*tor Ale\and(*r (!has., 
O.S.C., R.X. 

IJai.zihl, Drivrr fb*my, A.Lh'. 

JlAVEN', ('|»l. Bhilip, M.M., A. 1 . 1 *’ 

Dean. la(*ut. B»*rey O’lifmipson, K.X.V R. 
(Motor Janineh 2H2). 
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l)ofM;AiJ., IJiMit. (Acfin^j; Capt.) Knr 8tiiar<, 
M.(\, lair R.F.A. (S.K.)- 

Dkc.mmoni), Lieut . -Find)-. (JeoftVey H<*noa^«*, 
JLS.O., H.X.V.K. 

Fi\rii. S^t. Xoriuau Augustus, R.!\[.A. 

(iooi), (’pi. Hermau .Jaint*s, C^uel)(‘e Re^imeul. 

(diKca;, S^t. Win., Af-.M., RiHe brigade 

(Derby). 

(Jhiiuilk. Li<*ut.. ('reuip. (’apt.) .fuliau J^oyds. 
l^nyaJ W'arw iekslnre Regiiuenl. 

(blouAN, .Maj. and Rt . liieut .-( ’ul. ('lA'inp. 
Rrig.-( i}<*n.) (k*org(‘ W'm. St. (i(‘r)rg(‘, (^M.(L. 
D.S.O., Woreivstersliire Reginieut. 

I I amuw lUJi, Lee. ■( ’pi. Joel, l^aneasliire Fu.silieis 
(.Mid<ll(‘((ai). 

IlMtDV, Ib v. 'riiendniv Rayley, D.S.O., .M.(’., 
'r<nip. (’.I‘\, Kh (Jass, .\. (’Iiapl. Dejit., 
atta.ehe(| Liuenlnv;liire RegiuH-nl. 

HkKRINC, 'I’einp. S(‘e. -Lieut. Alfred (Jecii, 
♦ Xnrt haiuptonsbir<‘ RegiiiK'ut. 

IlKWrrsoN, Le(-.-(’pl. .bimes, llo\al Laiicvister 
Regiiueui (( ’ojiist nil). 

Ih’DsoN, (’apt. {'reiiip. Lieut, (‘nl.) (’has. 
I'Mward, D.S.O., M.(’., X<jt(s and Derby- 
,s|iir(‘ RegiiiMMit. 

Jaimios, J’eiiip. (’apt. Mauley .\ngelL M.( 

( Jloueestei’shire Keginient. 

Kaiomuk, (’p). Joseph, late C^uebee Kegiuuait. 

Karan UAirADi’K Ran a. Rifleman, (hirkha 
ILIles. 


Knoy, Temp. See. Lieut. Cecil Leonard, K.K. 

.McKicav, Lieut. ( Jeo. I^urdon, Canadian In- 
fant ry. 

McKkxzie, Abh* S(*aman Albert Kdward 
(Cii.). 

MicrivU*:, Sgt. John, late S(*aforth High- 

landers (.Xitshill). 

MoUxNTain, Sgt. Albert, Wc.st Vorkshire Regi- 
ment (J.<e(*ds). 

Rouj/rKH, rt<‘. Arthur, West Riding Keginienli 
(\Vortle 3 % Leeds). 

IUtthven. Sgt. W illiam, A.f F. 

Sadlier, Lieut, (’lifford Whn. Kiiigj A. l.F. 

SAxNDEori), Lieut. Richard Douglas. R.X. 

ScilOEI Eia>, ’L’eiup. See. - Lieut. Jrihu. lato 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Stattox, Sgt. I*(‘rey Clyde, AL.M.. A. l.F. 

S'l'nUKr:v, IJiait. Rerey \'aleutine, .V.I F. 

'Tait, Lieut, .lames Fdward, .M.(’., late Manitoba 
.Regiment . 

'pRW IS, Sgt. Riehai'd ('has., !).(_’. M., late 

Otago Reginaait, X.Z.h'. 

W'ooDAl.n, C[)l. (Lee. Sgt.) .loseph talward. 
Ride R>rigade (Salford). 

A'ornn. Temp. See.-IJeut. .lohn Scott, Xoith- 
umlx rland Fusiliia’s. 

Voi Ni;, Rt<*. JJiomas. Durliani Light Infantry 
( 1 1 igh SpiMi, CO. I )urham). 

ZEN(JKi., Sgt. Raphael Louis, Al.M., SiiskateJie- 
wail liegiment. 


CHAPTER CCI.XI 


WOMEN’S WORK (III.) : 
WAR SERVICES. 


-Im)RM \Ti()N OF W’o.mitn's Aim 1 1 - s I'll I, W'.A. A.( '.'s Work i\ l‘'i{.\NrF rm (,)i n \ ( '< • m m \ \ i» \ \ r- 
iN-CnnoF 'rm; Whfns ■' \\omi:ns r»o\ ,\i, Aik Koirk 'I'm; L \m> AK\n Midk w Womfs 
K.NDFIJ. S'l’KFFT MiLITAKV llosi’lTAL SroTTiSM WoMFN S llosFIl’M.S Du. I\l>|| |•’lKs^ 

Aii> XrnsiNi; N'komanu's (Ikfi;n Cross Soi ifi^ \\'<>mkn I’oeh i-; Dili nos oi Lmrmr 
lOl^l AL l‘\^' FOK r](^rAL W'oKK ' W’oMKN S IJol.L OF lloNOl K W’oMIA's Si lIKM.i:. 


T l 1 10 end of <li<* fourth year of tlie 
uai* found tlioiisaiuU of woiueu 
who lia.d shown their eflieiruey 
as N'oluiifary workers, in I lie paid 
ranks. X'oluntary work luul heen t^i‘'duall\ 
hi’ou^ht to a. ininiinum t la* ( lilet t ant e and the 
“ |)asseiifj;«*r ’’ who took up spaee aial apjao- 
prialiMl kudos for w ork dora* by ol hers liad been 
eliminated a-hnost wholly, and work of every 
kind ilone by women, whether paid or unpaid, 
had been brought to the piofessional level. 

In two earlier ehapteis (\’ol, l\’., ( haplers 
LXXI. and LXXIX.) dealing with women’s 
work II]) to the autumn of Ihlo, the helj) gi\en 
by women in a \asl spheri' «)f aetix ities, from 
th<^ mobilization of the nursing ser\ ii’e.', to 
the dilution of many industries, formeily 
almost wdiolly in the hands of men, was dealt 
with, and also the great seopi* of voluntary 
soeifdies, covering thc^ lelief woik done for 
the Belgian refugees, and for the woiih'Ii 
thrown out of work in the early days of the 
war in England, before industries re adjusted 
themselves on a war basis. As tlie war went on 
many changes took place. W'omen strengthened 
their position in munitions in the most a.stound- 
Vol. XVll.— Part 221. 


ing way, so that il semird that t!n‘ie was 
hardly any process in the inakiiig ol guns, 
ammunition, ships or iiireraft that they had 
not e«»inpiere(|, and they stood by the armies 
in the f>e|d in a manner iiraMpialled lo the 
hi''lor\ of any other nation. Ihit I lay did 
more. lOarly in l !)17 tlie\ were .letnally 
in\ ited to lake tlieir place oveica^ with the 
armies to replace as lai a- |)o.-ibl'' tli*' men 
in ei\ ilian oeeupations iil l h'“ ba-C'., and dm ing 
>^01110 parts of the lightuiL' they were \«*ry 
in*ar tin* tiring liia*. 'I’hex '^iillered ea.aiallie-, 
during air raids on the base camp-, and as far 
a.- women I'ouhl, shared the -nllering^ and dis 
eomforts of the armies in the held. .\ little 
later tin* Admiralty followed the example 
of tin* War Of'liee, and inxiled the assistaia-e 
of women for shrire .ser\ iees, and following 
this the Koyal .\ir h'oi-ee also forme«l a wonien's 
service. 'Phe W'omen's Land .Army with 

the.se doughty <*omp<*f it oi’s, on a more homely 
))a.sis, but with no more eomforts to oiler its 
recruits, emne into being in t he same memorable 
year, 1917, an«l fielfied in tin* war by increasing 
the food ])ro<luet ion of the country and eon- 
<^|Uering the submarine menace. 'I'he war 
433 
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w.i^ (Inscribed as a yoiiuj^ Tiiaii’s war; it bad 
in l!M7 also lajcona- a yOtiii^ woman's war. 

many of tho iiu‘u in 1917 and 

19 IS had boon at school or college when it 
biol-K' out in August, 1914 , so many of tlu^ 
y<MmLr women ohiccririg or w'orking in the 
vmioMs womcTi’s scr\'i(!(‘s in 1917 and I 9 IS 
bid l)C!*n Jit school nr <•oll(‘g(^ in August, 1914 ; 



LAJ3Y DHSPATCIl DKIVKR. 

(1|C\ t;a\e llu ii' (irsl years of aiiprent ieeship 
to I iK'ii ctumt ry for 1 he securily of the futur«‘. 
4’lie picsent chapiei’ d('als mainly with the work 
tlH’M* N'oimg women w('re calk'd upon to do. 

4’he beginning (»f the Women's Army 
Anxiliai’v ('<irps was typical of ICnglish ways. 
Authoriti<'s arc slow' to con\inee. Imt once 
they are con\inei‘d their enthusiasm is whok*- 
hciirti'il, and their conversion has something 
fa?iatie about it in its sincerity. 

in May, I!) I a, tin* colonel in command of 
the vast Ordnaiu-t* l)epartuu*nt at one of the 
bases a man who controlled an organization 
tha< was the em|)orium " of tlu* Army, 
supplying sueh diverst* etanmodities as how itzers 
and l)rot»ms, cyi*les afid boots, and with 
advanced branches near the activities of the 
difk’rent armi«‘s, tirst startkxl the War Ollict* 
b\ suggesting that women could be used in 
n\aiiy departments of his work. Shortly after 
a commanding olVu'cr of Kngineers iliflklently 
aid independently suggested that women 
might lo employed in the several branches 


of Signals. And also at or about the same linw' 
the W'oinen’H Legion was started as a voluntary 
organization to supply motor-drivers and 
cooks in great rmmbers for the home commands. 

The first idea of the Women’s l^egion wes 
not to dilute the Army with women, but to 
send women cooks to take the place of the* 
army cooks who had had to go to France 
with tlu* armies and whose successors w(*rc 
men without any training, who wasted and 
spoih'd a large amount of the food in their 
i harge. 4'lu‘y were* accc]>t<*d for scr\’i('(‘ by 
the (^uaitermastcr-( Jeiu'ral on duly 22, 191,). 
Part of tlu* work of tin* Legion was also the 
training of soldier cooks, who could, in tlu‘ir 
(urn. go to FraiU't* and c<»ok for (he Aini\. 
Mr.'., llurk'igh L(‘ach (in 191 tS Controlk*?- 
in-('hi»*f of (^).M.A.A.(\), w ho nltimati'ly became 
lu'ad of the eo(»kery section, started work in 
tlu* Legion as a cook in a eonvaleseent hospital, 
d'lu* military eookeiy section of the Legion 
was tlu* first luuly to ht* oflieially r(*eogni/(‘(l 
aid ae<‘epte<l )>y the War Oflii'i* nraler* I he 
scheme for the employment of women in the 
Arm \ . 

I )nring t lu' time of trial. Ordnance and Signals 
grew and grew a^^ t he Army increasi'd , and made 
iiisjiliahlr (l'‘man(k. for skilled men for the 



[<)/Jcial photograph. 

LADY AMBULANCE DRIVERS IN EKANGE. 


bases, and it became cvid(*nt that permanently 
unfit men sent down from the front could not 
entirely replace Cat(*gory A men who were 
needed for the line. 4’he oflice w'ork at (he 
bases had to he done and efliciently done ; 
the men in the great mileage of camps had to 
b(* fed and elVieiently fed, and yet it seemed an 
anomaly that fit men should be clerking and 
signalling, doing warehouse work and cooking 
under oouditions varying little save in matters 
of discipline from civil life. Ordnanct* and 
Signals kept up their cry for women, and then 
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t In* forina.! ioii of a Woman’s Army \n as sialdonly 
and unoxpt'clodly anmaiucod on Idda’uarv 27, 
1017, and tlio men at tin* li(*a.d rd' the im|>oiijmf 
work of ()rdna,n<*<* and Signals wort* appro- 
priately pl«*as(‘(l. 

"Pin* first sriu'na* foi* tin* Womt'n's Army 
Auxiliary Corps was issued as an Army Council 
Instruction, dated July 7, 1017. It was 

announced that- the atlminist rat ion wouhl be 
i?i the hands of t he Ad jutant -( Jcnei'alV Hepart- 
in(*nt of the War Otlice, ami “ A.(b XL ’ was 
the official tlesignation of tin* W'.A.A.C. The 
object of th(* corps was stated iii the (irst 
A.C.l. to b(< “ t«j effect substitiitioii of wnmeii 
for soldit*rs in certain em])loymcnts throughout 
units, formations, and offices administered 
by tfie Arm\' Council (oth<*r than the War 
Office hospitals ami those adiiiinisteriMl by 
tin* Finance Member) at home and at tin* 
bast*s and on the Lines of Cojumunication 
()vers(‘as. Tiie scak? of s\d)stittjtion was 
four wom<*ii clerks to thn‘c soldi<*r clerks ; 
four technical wona*ii for the K.F.(\ and A.S.C. 
Motor 'rransf)ort. as equivalent to three tecJi- 
nical soldiers. The main categories of sub- 
stitution were arranged as follows: 

(Jk-rks. librnrianM, nooonntanty, typi-t-, 'hortluuid 
typists. 

Cooks, wine waitressfs, wailrcfiscf:, 


maid', lJnllldr■^•^'^^'^, \ r^rliildr |),uit i \ wmni n. 

and utlu r dtMn«“4jc work. 

Motor 1 run-port 'OtA h o. 

Stornlinti-<‘ woniiMi. nhorkfi'. p.n ki'r , .nid nn l.ill< d 
lid»onr. 

'radots, '-••w<T’, --liorinnk* i . l>,doT-. 

r*'l<‘pboiio jind po,t)d -nr\ii-t‘-. . 

Ml->rnlliinrous Hrr\ irn^. 

r««'linnid woni'ii, who will hi- nupli.vid amiIi iIh 
I t.K.tk iind A.S.t'. motor frun-port. 

J'he lif.st substitution foed< plaei' o\ (i-o.ts, 
and tho rooks from the W’omon's Le^don Iia<i 
the honour of bring the liist W. .\. A n (as 
they presently were etdl(‘d) in Franee. W’-.nien 
were grtuhially introduced into eoiiiiii.iud 
employments, garrison entploymenl s, repi- 
liienlttl employments («dfie(‘r-.' messes, etc.), 
Ji.F.C. te<-hni(*»tl tmd (dher employnienl 
A.S.(\ regimental and technicjil em|)lo\inent s. 
'The military cookery section of the Wdanen's 
Legion was ordert'd t«) he gradiudly absorbed 
into the W’.A.A.C. At the time (d the forma- 
tion of the \\'..'\.A.C. they had provi<|ed no 
less thtui hJKd) <-ooks and waitresses in 20tt 
camps in the Cnitt'd Kingdom. WJien the 
first- ovc'f'sejis demands were stdisfie«l, \V. A. A.< \'s 
w«*ri* draftcMl to tin* laane ci)mmamls. 

'Phe first appointinf'iits fjf women authorized 
by the Army (k)ijncil were tliosc of Mrs. 
Chalmers Watson, M.T3. (a sister of Sir Fric 
and Sir Auckland Cc<ldcsf t<j be Chird (.'on- 
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W.A.A.C, (AFTERWARDS QUEEN MARY’S ARMY AUXILIARY 

IN FRANCE. 

Tendinf{ the ve^etiible {garden. 


[OJii uil pfuHo^ruph. 

CORPS) IN CAMP 



Irollrr, and Airs. ( J\vynno-VaMp;haii, who ha»l 
hccii a lecturer on ))Otaiiy at Jhrkbeck Collep\ 
|o he (’ordroller (^v(*rs(*as, A year Ia(er 

Airs, (’haliners Watson resigned owinji ti» 
faniil y claims on her time, and she was sueeec‘ded 
l»y Mrs. Hurleigli l^eaeli (Controller of Inspee- 
(ieu since th<‘ ahsorptioii of the W'oiiumis 
Jjc^ion), whose ai)[)oinimen< was renamed 
Cent roller-in-Chief, three Chief Controller^ 
heini> ap[)einted under lior. Airs. Gwynne- 
N’an^lian N\as sueceedt'd by Aliss Davy as 
Ove rseas Cent roller, wImmi she w as nmde 
Cemman<lant of the Women’s Koyal Air Foret* 
in Septetnher, 1018. 

Ilesides tht* Coi\trollers for Hcaue Commands 
anti OverstMis, a Chu*f tkaitroller was appointed 
in .Vuiiust, 1918, ft>r tho W.A.A.C.’s Pals 
Jtalt alien with tho American Expt'd it ionary 
Force. T’ht‘re were also area controllers for 
hona* i\nd overseas, an administrative and 
inspt'ction stalt at tho lioadqiuirtei*s of each 
command, and administrators in charge of 
hostels and camps. The imiform was kliaki. 
and tlie onieei*s w'ore recognized according to 
tiu'ir rank by badges of roses and fleurs-de-lys. 
M'he Cent roller-in-Chicf had a tloublo rose, an 
arciu controller a fleur-de-lys, a unit adniini.s- 


t rater threo ros(‘s. ’^riie rankers or workers 
had forewoinon N.C.O.’s, wdio won* a distin- 
gnishing white collar. Tlw^ different s(‘rviees 
and sections W'oro denoted by a coloured inset 
in tla* shoulder strap. 

The billeting ditlieulty was the greatest that 
met tho authorities in France, for, with the 
best will in the w'orld, women cannot be fitted 
into tho Sana* space as moii. Gradually 
around tho bases women’s camps sprang up, 
with i»r<lerly streets of Nissen huts, divided 
into sleeping quarters, dining rooms, reert'ation 
rooms, and sick bay. Tho women slept 
on Army beds, wdth the Army biscuit 
mattresses, and- had an issue each of four 
Arm>' blankets. In towuis they wore quar- 
t(*n?d in houses. Their food was at first thi* 
same as tho men’s issue, but after the first 
six or eight months it was found that v'ery f(*w' 
women neeilcd the men’s allowance of meat, 
and that they preferred a smaller ration with 
an allowance for other stores. Their mossing 
was exeel lent, and though in the great dining 
huts Miey had their food under iinhomelike 
conditions they took it all as their part of the 
w'ar. 

From the first opportunity given them 
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(at hotiK? and ovorsoas) women provetl 

tlioir worth. In spite of the slraugtmess of 
their conditions the overseas W.A.A.C.’s 
did worniors. When our men performed 
feats that liad i\ever hc'en equalled in any 
war in history, wa<ling to their objective, 
fighting in the terrible early aiitiimu of 1917 
waist-high in the mud. Signals, the whisptTing 
galhny of tin* great arinii's with its inaiiy 
khaki women W(‘aring tU(» blue and white 
brtussard of their s(*rvi<*(', stood slaunehly by 
them. From the ( len«*ral-in-Chi(*f of the 
great armies earne fine prais(' of their work at 
wire and telephone, in tlu5 ollicial words “ e(|ual 
to that done by th(‘ naai whom they rtUieved.” 
From the otlicc'rs comiium<ling the fighting 
units came equal praise for the women in t he 
grc‘at camp kitchens who ros(5 long bt fore 
<lawn to feed the men going up tJie line, knowing 



MISS HORNIBLOW, 

Chief Controller Q.M.A.A.C. 

that there is “ little between a man’s best and 
worst but a platt(^r of food.” 

The women wer(9 absorbed into thci Army 
in a wonderfid spirit of equality and fraternity. 
In many offices sergeants ainl corporals in the 
early days might have be(*n seen initiating the 
rank and file of the women into intricacies of 
Army documents and records ; at every camp 
and hostel a kindly welcome was extenclcd by 
<rommanding officers to the aflministrators of 
the different women’s camps, and they were 


given every facility to understand the working 
of a discipline to which they would liave to 
instruct their wonuai tt> eonform. 

Here is an intti'esting extraet from tlm 
orders of tlu' day on the arrival of some 
hundr<‘ds of women irfio a Mist eamp. It is 





MRS. BIJRLKICH LKACH, 
Controller-in-Chief of the O.M.A.A.f^ 

typical of the spirit of tlui ofiicers and men who 
liardly n(‘eded its falhiVly admonition; 

'The r Hnst* Ilijx'if to Wtnw 

(ho u(((>ii(ioii of all ranks lo (ho followinc m 

(‘(iiiricxioii wi(h (ho I)oiiu'h(m- Soc(i«»n of (fu^ VVotiioti*H 
Auxiliary Artoy, which is ojtiployod in this l)opd( : 

'rhoNO \voii40!i ha VO no( t'oirir out for (la* sako of triotiov, 
ns (lioir pay is (hat of n ])iiva(o .soldiir. Jn notirlv 
every oa o (lioy liavo lc»-.( ooroooiM' dear (o (lioro in (hiH 
war, anil (hoy arc out hero (<» try jiial (Jo thoir hosl. to 
irialo; (hings more oonifor(al)Io for th(' inoii ia ro/^'ard 
to 1 hoir food. 

It (horcf(»r<^ is uj) tf) all ranks (<» niak(' tlioir lo( uii 
easy and not a laird ono during (hoir ■-'(ay in Kranof*. 
If any luaii i-honld so ff)r^o( hiiiisolf as (o u‘-o ha<i 
lanj.Miaj'o or al any (inio (o In' rudo (o (horn, i(. is tip to 
any of his cornrados (s(aiiiliiig l»y (o kIiiiI. him up and 
SCO (liat lio does not. repeal (his olfonco. 

To (ho older irion I would say: Trotif fliom us you 
wraihl (real your own (hnn'hlors. 'I’o (ho yonngi r mini : 
Troal (hem as you woiil«l your own m-Iois. 

Corntiiandin,' Ma-o I>r-po(. 

The W.A.A.C.’s ou their sirh^ Imd in their 
routin(7 erdrjrs, “ 'I’hey .slmll he courtcMuis to 
all, familiar to nomr.” And though women 
are far harder to discifilim^ than men, and 
were iru’liin‘<l to think that many Army onlera 
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WOMEN CARPENTERS IN FRANCE, 


W(^r(^ (t) \<'X tlu'iii, nil tlu) \Nlinl(i they 

shnpnd nxcclloiit/ly iii a(la[>tin^ nicinsnlvas l.n 
iinaciaist.ojnnd r\d»'s. 

'riicH' W’.A.A.C.’s ^^nrkillK at (J.ff.Q. 

'riu\y w<‘i‘n viM*y lii^lily Iraiiu'd s«*i*i'<*<aii('s and 
darks, and ^vla‘n lliay arrivrd at (J.ll.Q. tlin 
j^aiirral paradi'd them. lie r(')nindad tlaan 
that it. was tha lirst tinia woman had b(‘an 
• Mnployad diraatly on worl\ lM‘lnn<t thn linos of 
an army in (lia field matiM-ially to halp to the 
suaaass of tliat army, and tliat tla\V sluaild 
ha \'(My piond of hainji pionaars. ih‘ also 
pi\a them a k'atura on ordiuina<‘, as tliair work 
lay mainly with aori-aspon<lona(' aonaarnin;; 
anus and ammunition, and was ot a vary aon- 
tidantial natiiri'. The imai whom they hail 
lalit'vad had worked oft an till oiu' an<l two a. in., 
<lay after ilay, and Ix'aama vary stah‘ : with 
t he wona'ii, more being availabk\ a day full of 
long bn'aks was ma])pad ont. 

fn all tlu> ordnaiua* Ijasivs tlia W'.A.A.C.’s wiaa 
(‘inployad on highly taalmiaal and important 
work. At one gri'at base >N'.A.A.C.'s daaodad 
ti'k'grams relating to damaials for many grades 
of guns from tlu' front lines. Otiiars wore busy 
<»n highly taalmiaal dissaation work dt>aling 
with “indents** from every part of the Army 
{»)!• avaiything it is possible' for an army to 
want from shaving brushes to heavy guns. 


and filing the latter aa(«)r<ljng tei the gun 
sections attaelied to the aiinii's in the* li(‘ld. 
Ordnance dealt with I'Nciything <‘\a('pt food, 
forage, and R.A.M.C. store's. 

.\t the lirst gre'at signal station at a base* in 
a famous k're'nah city, a aoinna'ndat ion of the* 
weirk of the* woine'ii sigiiiille'js was re‘i*e‘ive‘d 
soon afte'r tlu'ii' arrixal from the* ge'iu'ial aean- 
maneling eau* of the* armie's in the* tie'lel, te> 
W’hie*h this base* signal was attaahe'd. d'he v 
we*re x’ohmte'e'rs frean the* |\(). at home*, by 
wheim tlu'V we're* le*nt fea* tlie* ]>e‘rie»d of the' war, 
aiiel, be'ing a dise‘ipline*d unit anel all eif the'in 
woineei e»f ve*ry liigh standarel, they w<*rei 
immense'ly ])opMlar with e*veryone*. The* 
womem e'ean])li'tely ahange'd duty ewe*iy feat - 
night, anel the'ie^ was <dse> a change^ of ehity 
elaily. W'eane'ii e>n night signal weak were* 
se*gre*gate*d in tlie'ir e'eimps in sapanite; lints, se> 
that tlu^y might slee*p nudist nrliod eluriiig the* 
elay. Every ba.se* hael its e>wn te»le*plie>ne* 
syste'in. and the* weane'ii at the* switeli liael a 
busy time*, ddiey we're* eiu'eanageel tei learn 
Ereaich, anel liael inte'ipreters to give* the*m 
le*ssons. 

I’he'ie' were* a great mnnbei* of weanen 
i'ugage'el in stationery elepartnu'iits. Skilleel 
w’e>nu*n were' also at we>rk in Army printing 
eitViees. They we*re not engage'el as print ea-s. 
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(»iily as l)iii(l(‘rs, sfWfis, foldtMs. aiul rnllaU'is. 
Other women worked in ix ureat motor repair 
shop, painting signs tor motors end also the 
small parts. 

.\t t'very base the eonnnaiiding otlieers ga\e 
th(‘ a<iininistrators t'aeilities to learn military 
routim^ and military ])hraseology. It was 
noti(M*d that oflieers s[)oU{' of the W(*nu‘n who 
had authority similar to tlu'ir o\\n always 
as “ oilieei's,” but ollieially they e(aild 
oidy write xxi them as ‘administrators" 

an ugly civilian word. O.O.'s might 
s[)eak to a forewoman as “sorgoant," hut 
could not otlicialiy write' of her in this way. 
'Set th(‘ base standing oideis and tlu* rontiiu* 
ordei's of the base commandant wimc, translated 
into the leminine, jigidly ol_)ser\’ed b\ tho 
administrators and workers of llu' W'.A.A.t’,, 
in addition to others pt'cnliar to l ln‘ms«‘lve's on 
matt(*rs (»f int(*rnal disciplim* and adminis- 
tration. hi\(iy day crowds (•! tlu- \\'.A.A.(‘. 
snrroimd' d tin* camp notice' hoard t<» see tlu' 
latest regulations, as it was stated in staialing 
ordt'rs that " ignoiance of piiblislu'd oiah'is 
will not- Ih' aelmitted as an •'xense' for ihe'ir 
noua»bscrv{nic(‘.'' In the' e*ante'ens run by 
the' Xa\y and Army Cante'e'Us llojud ove'rsoas 
the* girls we-rii able' tei bn\’ many littlo extras, 
anel supplies of unele'i e'lot liing, which we'ie' not 


an army issue, were' sold to t he'in at e'ost 
piicc. 

d'he mctliod of reel nit ing wi>me'n was 
gradually tlexi'lopi'd ; in IhlS it was done' 
through th»' home' eomniaials as we'll j\s the* 
ompleeyme'iit exchange's throughout tlie' e'ountry. 
The' W..\..\.t’.‘s hael many training e'entre'?> 
fe>r the'ir elitfe-ie'lit kiliels e)f weerk; the'ir heael- 
epau'te'rs we're' at l!t, ( hees\ e'loi' Stre'e't, he>nele>n, 
anel thee chie'f ek'pe'et feer re'ce'ix ing re'e'ruits W e» -t 
lit the Connaught (Mub, Melgwarei Ke>ael. 
Other de'])e*)t heeste'ls w e*i e' se'cureel at Keelke'stone’, 
Alele'i'shot, l>riste)|. Melinhengh, Oldhiun, anel 
( Jate'she'ael-e.>ii-'ryue.'. 'The'ie' was training 
a\iuhd)le‘ ie)r nnskille'el weaiU'U (wlie) in the^ 
t'arly elays e»f the* \\ .,\. A.( '.'s we*re ehafte'el 
inte» llu' e loi ne'.'^t le* se'e'tieai) as turners, e'le'e'- 
Iricians. titte-rs, si eere'-kce'pe'rs. mae'lunists, 
upheilsle'ie'i's anel eUhe'r t-e'e'hnie'ji I weu’k. At 
the' .lew ish (oils* I'hib, 'I'e )t 1 e'nlieim (Vnirl- 
Jteiael, Ihe'ie* wets a IraitUUg ee'tilie' fe»r e*lerks. 
At lloslall Ib'alh tlie'ie' was pe'ihaps the> 
line'sl weane'u’s camp in the' heune' e-eemmanels. 
d’he're' ae Innnist ra t e)i-s w e'le* 1 laine'd. anel ameaig 
ihe'in, ae'e'eu'e ling lee Ihe' plinciph' Mrs. Ihirle'igli 
Le'ach iust it eile'el on. he'r appoint meui , we'ree 
ma!l\ feere'Wome'ii whee Jiael sheewn ihe'iusclve's 
Worth\' eel lughe'i' peests. As I he'i’e' was ei. 
se'lieeeel teei'Weane'ie \rmy e'eeeeks tlu're' been anel 
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also a (lopot for rociiiits, the cadet adminis- 
trat(^rs had every opportunity of realising; 
the. nature of th(*ir future work. 

n(‘in^4 the most important of the VWnnen’s 
Services many rumours founded on isolated 
casfis were spread about the \V^A.A(.^’s in 
Franco. Minister of liabour in March, 

1918, sent a coirunission to France to make 
searehing erujuiries, and the result was a 
triumphant vindication of the go(id ramie of the 
corps. In th(i course of the report of the 
commission it was state ;d : — 

Wo think thill. tln' n^Mihilions as n'fi;arilinK tho fiooinl 
rolatioriH h(‘l\voi*ri W.A.A.O/s atul snIdiiTs ar<' sfii.silih* 


tho case of few recogni7.ecl tcashops. Girls may not bo 
absent from any nv'nl at thoir camp or hostel without 
a pass, every meal beinj» in effect a roll-call. Final roll* 
call is held at 8.30 p.m., and every girl absent at that 
hour must bo furnished with a pass. Tlninks to these 
measures the [Xissiblo tlangi^rs which might oneompass 
the work of a girl in iho zone of tho armies were very 
largely mitigated. 

Wo are of f)j>inir>n that tin* present position of tho 
corps in Franc(» compares very favourably with obvious 
perils run by girls in ordinary employment at the present 
lime in many offices, large towns, and munition centrtvs 
in Knglaml, where neither health nor morality is so well 
safeguarded. 

A rocommendntion of the ('ommissiou 
rid'erred to tho formntiori of wonteu patrols -a 
scheirio which was actually under consideration 
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and broad-minded. As regards the general question ol 
the relations between the soldiers and the W..\.A.C.'s, 
wo are glad to record the eon.'^tant tribute's which reached 
us as to the good infliuMiee of tlu' women on tho men. 
This piunt of view is eontirin»'<i by informat uui given 
us in im)re than one et'ntre to the efteet that scniulalous 
tah"< n garditig the W.A.A.O. hail emanated from some 
of the low-elnss cattnnlnrts (puhliediouses), the custom 
of which among Ifritisli soKliers ha<l sutfi’retl considerably 
owing to the better type of eompaiiion.ship now available 
for the men. Wtmu'ii are alloweil a pass to entertain 
or tt) be entortaine<l by soUliers at reeogni»nl places of 
amUM'iuent provith'd by the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.O.A., or 
(/hureh Army. To evening parlies they go in a group, 
and are accompanied by a forewoman. Tlu y may 
similarly iuvit«' men to eiUt'rtainmonts organi/isl in their 
own eainps and hosti P. French places of nnuisement, 
eafo', iV''lanrant>-, are placeil out ol bound'! except iu 


at tho tiuio at Hcadfiuarter.s, and Kftorwards 
canio to fruition. 

On April 9, 1918, the {Secretary of State for 
War announced that tho Queen had been 
graeiously ploasc'd to assume the position and 
title of Coininandant-in-t^hief of the W.A.A.C., 
which would in future ho called Queen Mary’s 
Army Auxiliai’y Corps. This followed close 
upon an olfieial annouuceimiiit from tho 
Army Council of tho excellent reports of tho 
behaviour of members of the Corps dming 
the heavy fighting in Franei', in the course of 
which it stated : 
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“ On© party who had been omployod at an 
Army school within the area of operations 
wore offered transport to convey them to a 
safer locality faririt^r >)aeit. They refused to 
avail themselves of it on tlie ground that it 



A W.A.A.G. DKIVKR, IN WINTHK OUTl IF, 

TAKlNt; HKR ORDERS FOR THE DAY. 

would probalily be wanted for soinetdiing 
more im])ortant, and tliev marelied 15 miles 
back to the place to which they had been 
ordered. Before h'aviiig, and aftc'r all the 
students at the school bad gone, thiiy remainoil 
there in a dangerous position feeding relays 
of tired and hungiy ollieers and men, and 
assisting in every way ])ossible before they were 
compelled to leave the place.” 

“All re])orts,” it was added, “ Ix'ar out the 
fact that the W.A.A.(% during the crisis have 
more than justi/knl their t^xistenc(% and havi* 
well maintained the cii'dit of their sex and of 
th(i Army to which they belong.” 

The Women’s Royal Na-val ScTvico (known 
as the “Wrens ”) caino into being on Novem- 
ber 23, 1017, on which ilay Dam<i Katharirw* 
Kur.se, (l.B.E., was appointerl Dirix-tor of tlu^ 
new auxiliary siTviee to be administenMl by her 
under the su])erintendence of the Second Sea. 
herd ; it included almost everything that 
naval men do, sav^e manning a warsliip. 

The “Wrens” w'ere perhaps the most care- 
fully sidected, being the small(*st body of 
women, and almost as silent as the Navy in the 
work they did. The ideals of tlip Senior 
Service were very dear to thi.s now body of 
naval women, and they adopted thcan very 
thoroughly as their own. The great textbook 
of the Navy, “ The King’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instruct! on£i for the Government 
of His Majesty’s Naval Service,” W(*ro 
studied, and the intimate relations of 
officers and men necessary on board sliip 


were adopted as the right spirit by these 
shore women. “Zeal” and “alacrity,” 
(pialitios which tlie Navy ivxpi'cts from all its 
ridings, wore urgt'd upon the “Wrens,” and 
from the differeiil. stations where they wi're 
employed it would stxan that the traditions of 
the Service wi're admirably sustained. As in 
the Navy midshipmen and ead(‘ts rank below' 
gunners, boatswivins and otli('r wurraiit ofllicers, 
so ill the “ \ Virens ” it oftiMi happeiu'd that 
the bettor «‘diicated woiikmi bad to loam their 
jobs from tho.so of k*ss education but more 
practical w«>rking oxporicnci'. 

Tlu^ i(l(‘a of this Service wais to facilitati^ t lu' 
gmdiial substitution of wonuai for naval ranks 
and ratings of ci‘rtain bnuiches in various 
establislimoiits administc'nMl by the Admiriilty. 
Thesi' hnuiches included all the Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines, Royal Nav d Rc.sca'vc, Royal 
Naval Volunteer Rcsia’va*, Royal Naval Division 
in the United Kingdom, a.nd the Royal Nav'al 
Air Service. In the latter liranoh, sin(*e the 
formation of tlu* Royal Air Force and the 
Women’s Royal Air Force' (W.R.A.F.’s), 



“Wrens” posted to air stations formerly 
naval would ho in due course* transfcrre^el to 
the iicjwe'st service. 

To a.ssist the Dire^cteir, whe>se rank was 
equivalent to that eif a Rear-Aehnire»I, Miss 
IMith Crowely, O.R.K., was appejinteel Deputy 
Director on the same elate. On November 20, 
1917, a teiiq)or..ry Hcadepiarte^rs Office was 
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oponed at Central Buildings, Westminster, and 
the Chief Administrative Officers (Assistant 
Directors) were appointotl, by degrees, in 
charge of the five departments of Administration, 
Personn<4, Inspection and Training, Recruiting, 
and McMlical. The rapid development of tln^ 
Service necessitated th<^ transfer of the Head- 



quarters establishineiit to lo (U. Sfanhop<‘ 
Street on /ianuary 7, 1918, and on .Tanuary 2(» 
the first training course for oflicers, W.H.N.S., 
was opened, at first in London willi the assist- 
ance of Q.M.A A.(". lect urers, until it was 
possible, on Kebruary II, transfer the 

probationary ofiieers to the n'gular training 
arranged at tlu^ R.N. Depot, (Uystal Pahu*.e. 

On January 18 bi'gan tin' iippointinent of 
senior otVuu’rs to naval bases an<l stations. 
The general organi/.ation of tlu' W.H.N.S. was 
on a territorial basis of areas, termed divisions, 
and adniinistert'd by divisional directors 
ileputy divisional dire<*tors, <‘oineiding to some 
extent with th»' principal naval bivses. The 
seven major divisions, under divisional directors, 
were Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, Lon- 
don, Scotland, Iri'land, and the IMediterranean. 
Lesser divisions under deputy divisional 
diri'ctfirs wert» those of Cardiff, Harwich and 
tlu' Humber, while indepen<lent officers bearing 
the rank of iirincipal were in charge of the 


companies in the Liverpool and Tynemouth 
districts, and of the groups of air stations 
(formerly naval) on the East Coast, North-East 
(’oast and at Cranwell. The naval stations or 
ecmipanies included in the above numberecl 
some 200, while about 30 air stations (formerly 
R.N.A.S.) were staffed with ranks and ratings, 
W.H.N.S. 

The perHonnel c)f the W.H.N.S. consisted of 
officers, subordinate ofiict‘rs and w^omen. These 
last might be promoted to the rating of leader, 
sciction leafier and chief section loader, (Mpii valent 
for purposes of discipline to the naval ratings 
of U'adiiig seaman, petty officer and chief petty 
oflit^er. Th(>re were twm braiudies of offici rs 
in the Service — (1) atl ministrati ve ; (2) non- 

administrativo ; the badges for their respi^etive 
ranks being tlie same, but non-administrative 



//()/»/)<’ . 

MISS EDITH CROWDY. O.B.E., 
Deputy Director of the W.R.N.S. 

officers were not given rank higher than that 
of deputy principal. The number of adminis- 
f rative officers late in 1918 was 123 ; of non- 
iwlministrative officers, 1G3. These last 
replaced naval officers for tiecoding, secretarial 
anti certain technical duties. The total number 
of ratings at w'ork was close on five thoiisantl, 
tlivided into eight categories of employment. 
The }M>riod of enrolment for W.R.N.S. was 
for tw’elve months or duration of the war. 
anti w’as similar to that of Q.M.A.A.C. anti 
W.R.A.F. The training course for adminis- 
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trativo oflicors covered a peiiod of four weeks, 
some thirty to fifty l^eing entered in ea<*h 
session at the W.R.N.S. College, Crystal I’alaee. 
The training included physical drill, lectures on 
naval tradition, etiquette and organization, 
and on the organization of the W.R.N.S., with 
jiractioal work on the paper side of the latter. 
An examination was set , hut tlio final result 
of the training depended rather on character 
and general fitness than on any paper t<\st. 
Non-adiniiiistrative oflic.{*rs were trained in 


wlio had already trained hefon> enrolment, 
had a two-weeks special (‘oaidiing in Jjoiidon 
at the W.R.N.S. Alotor School. Telephonists 
received a t hre('*wc*(*ks training ; wireless 
telegraphists a 3i -months (‘ourse ; while there 
were other teidinical trainings of a confidential 
nature. 

The mohih* women were acconunodated in 
hosttds, in the cliarge of W.R.N.S. ofliccas, 
or, where a liosttd was not availahle, in 
‘approved lodgings” recommended hy the 



\<>//i( lal f^hotnp^ruph. 

DAME KATHERINE FURSE WITH COMMANDER SIR R. W. BIJLKELEY, R.N.R., 
Inspcctinfl Officers of the W.R.N.S. drafted for Service. 


dt^eoding and deci[)lu'!ring at the Signal School, 
Portsmouth, while other technical trainings 
of a confidential natun? were given to those 
required t<i replace naval ollicers inspt*cial jiosts. 
As reganls trainings for ratings who might 
belong to mobiUM)r iinmohile hranchos for the 
clerical braiudi, decoding clerks were trained 
at the Signal School, Devoiqiort, in a three- 
weeks course, senior writers i?i a four-w<“eks 
course, to improvi^ their shorthand and ty|)ing, 
at the (Crystal Palact; ; typists n*eoiv<*d a six- 
weeks course at th<^ depot hostel. In the 
domestic catc'gory there were four-weeks 
training.s for cooks at Portsmouth, Dcvoiiport, 
Chatliam and London ; and for stewards, three 
to four weeks at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Chatham and London ; and motor ilrivers. 


Ministry of T^ahour. 'P.he Department of 
Inspection was <*harged with tla^ duty of 
visiting ami leporting on all buildings or hut- 
mcaits suggi'steil for hostel accommodation, 
and submitting the details of such schemes to 
the A<hniralty for approval. Lati? in ItHK 
."iO hostels were in being. (‘\elusiv(< of dom(‘stic 
quarters in naval establishments provided 
for inemlMM’s, W'.K.N.S. 'Phe. great central 
drafting host(‘l in London was in five houstis 
in Court litdd Road, ISoutli KensingtoiL Hero 
mobile wonaai were aeeommodateMl while 
awaiting <haft or on transfei* from ora^ division 
or station to another. Women attending 
training courses in Lotulon lived hen;, while 
the liostel was actually a training centre for 
certain coui-ses. 
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“WRENS" AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE: A LESSON IN RIGGING. 



Official Savat tiholovapk. 


W.R.N.S. STOREKEEPERS “KITTING UP” SOME NEW NAVAL RECRUITS. 
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The approved uniform of the ‘‘Wrens** 
was, of course, navy in colour, and at- 
tractive and becoming, and was said to bo 
the result of many consultations between 
the Director and the Admiralty. The of- 
ficers with their three-cornered hals and 
their smart coats and skirts with their 
rank badges, and tho “ratings” with 
their jean collars on th(‘ir navy coat frock 
were distinctive figures among uniformed 
women. 

The badges of category worn by the ratings 


and attemled memboi's, both mobile ami 
immobile, at dn\ssing stations, which were 
provided in ci'ntres wliere tho work might 
involve special fatigue or risk of injury. A 
convalescent home for ofliet*rs was provido<l 
at Oheckendon Court, in tlu' (liiltcrns. 

Tho members of the W' ll.N.S., both ranks 
and rating><, in and passing through London, 
shart'd in the btaieiits of tlu' \Vt)m(Mrs Active 
Services Club, luuk'r the patronagi' of the 
Prime Minister (run on the lines of the 
I'nion ,Iack (Mub), wbi(*h was opened on 



jOffin'iiI photniirnlyh, 

*‘EYKS RIGHT’* FOR THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR. 


on the riglit arm, midway between shoulder 
and elbow, wen? : 

A. Olorioal and Accouniant brancli Oros-^od Oailb. 

B. Kousohold branch . . . . SIwHh. 

C. Garage workers . . . . Wheel. 

D. Qonoral unskillod . . . . Cros-;od Ki‘vs. 

K. Postal hratifth . . .. .. better fefivi'lopi*). 

F. Miscellaneous . . . . . . Star. 

Q. Technical . . . . . . Cross<‘<l Kaimners. 

H. Signal branch . , . . . . Arrows Light nin^^ 

The Medical Assistant Director, working 
under the Admiralty Medical Department, 
was responsible for the well-being from health 
point of view of all members of tho servient. 
The health of the women was supervised on 
the stations by the Naval or 11. A. F. Medical 
Officer in Charge. V.A.D. Nursing Members 
were attached to sick bays in all large hostels. 


Septernher 21, PHS, at 48 nml 41) Kalciii 
Square. 

The Women’s Royal Air Force, of which 
Mrs. (Iwynm; V^augban, O.R.K., was the eom- 
maiidant in aulnmn, 11)18 (having succeeded 
Hon. Violet Douglas Penmant, who had siie- 
ee<Mled La<ly Gertrude (hawford, tin? first <;om- 
mandant),was the latest of tin? w^omen’s servings, 
corning inf o being antomat i< ally and in tlu* same 
way as did the Royal Air Forez', in the spring 
of 1918. In October, 1918, they nnmb(?r(Ml 
about 20,000, partly rlraffs from the (‘Xisting 
corps and partly nc;w r(?cruits. ’I’lit? members 
of the Q.M.A.A.C?. attachcul to the Itoyal 
Flying Corps, on tho amalgamation of the naval 
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and military flying corps, were invited to transfer 
to tlie new service under practically the same 
conditions as the organizations in which they 
wor(‘, and tlv^ same applied to those working 
at air stations unr|f‘r the Women’s Royal Naval 
8ca*vie(‘. If they h»i.d not wished to do so they 
could haVe been reposted to branches of the 
Navy ami Army. Tlie privilege of wt'aring 
ilic badge of th(‘ R.A.F. was given to the iiew 
force. 

'The W.R.A.F.’s, or “ Pengiiins,” as they 
W(M’o calltid, did much the same routine replacc- 
m(‘nt .jvork as the W.A.A.t’.'s and “Wrens,” 


riders, motor drivers, workers on practically 
ev^ery form of motor repair (the remaking of 
wrecked aeroplane engines was part of the 
overseas W. R.A.F. work), aeroplane riggers, 
tracers, fabric workers, colorists, photographers, 
storehouse women, tailors, shoemakers and 
others. The domestic section included cooks 
ami waitresses. At a mooting held at the 
Mansifjn House, ()cto})or, 1918, in connexion 
with the Wonuai’s Active Services riub, it 
was stated that the women were given oppor- 
tunities of performing every kind of service 
that men in the Moyal Air Force did save 



with the addition that they were also working 
t)n the asst'inbling and ri'pair of aeroplanes and 
balloons and light aircraft work that was suit- 
abh' for women to liandle. They had a large 
immobile s(*ction - - f.c., women liable for service 
in their own locality only ; tia'sc received an 
nllowam'c in lieu of food and lodging in addition 
to the iixt'd rate of pay. The mobile membei*s 
were required to go'to any ])art of the United 
Kingdom or ovt*rseas. Junior oflicers were 
chosen from the ranks. The now commandant 
acknowledged a special ])referonco for women 
with a love of open-air life. Tho W.R.A.F.'s 
numbered among their personnel tlespatch 


that of a(‘ting as pilot. Tt was also pointed 
out that training in this “ wing ” of the forct*s 
offered mai\y o])portuuities to women foi’ 
aftcr-the-war work. 

The Land Army was from the beginning a 
very remarkable movement, and perliaps more 
than any of the other services tested the 
patriotism of its members. Th(*y were the worst 
pairl of all the women who took up w^ar work 
under the Government ; they had, in many 
instances, the roughest conditions and much 
loneliness on isolated farms, and they, by the 
nature of their t^’ork, were the least under the 
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control of tho authorities. Yet they were seeon<l 
to no other women’s service in tlieir zeal for 
the honour of their Army, and they adopt eil 
in their isolated farms a self -discipline that 
enabled them to uphold tho honour of their 
corps and to break down the former prejudice 
against them. Their comrad(*s}n[) and their 
gootlwill, drawn as tliey were from (‘very social 
class, was of untold valije t(» the i‘ountiy. That 
tli(‘y themselves received wht're th(*y gave is 
evident from the way the young stock on the 
farms came to thcan, their succt^ss with tlu^ cows 
th(‘y milk(‘d, th(‘ pigs they leared, (‘v('n the s(‘lfisli 
fowls they fed, and, most of all, with tlu* land 
they cleaned and sowed with our future food. 

'riiough in the early stages of tta* dilution of 
th(i land with women's labour th<*y were iu>t 
loceived with any (’iithusiasm, aft(*r a couple of 
y(‘ars’ trial elu^ers gre(ded tia' mention of 
women <m tht> land at mia'tings of farm<*rs all 
ovi‘r the country. Their foiiiit'r rt‘luctance was 



OFFICER AND PRIVATE OF THE 
W.R.A.F. ' 


not, all prejiulioe : they thousht woiiim woiil.l 
not “stick” the rongli and dirty work, l)ut 
they di<l so, and the villages slowest of all to 
wel'coino an intrusion took to the Land losses 
because of that great quality of sincerity that 
breaks down all barriers. 


At the outbivak of the war tlu' Wonani's 
Farm and Clardtai rnion (formed in ISh9). 
which previously had as its objects to train and 
advise wona'ii who wished to taU(‘ up farming 
and gardening as a piofession, extt'iided the 
scopt* of its work to train as larg(‘ a numbiM* of 
women as [>ossible for war work on the land. 



nf I u formation 


MRS. GWYNNB-VAIJOHAN, C.B.E., D.Sc.. 

Commandant of the Women’s Royal Air Force. 

From the paintinf; hy Major Sir ]V. Orpen, 

Hy tlie autumn of \\)]r> it luul bi'rome 
appar(*nt that the n(*('d ol agriciilt ure for a \’ei'y 
large number of women to rcfdace men could 
no longer be nad. by the efforts of voluntary 
organi/ations, and tlu* ( lov('rnnu*nt began to 
tak<‘ tlu* matter in hand. This did not, howiwer, 
l(*ad to the (-(‘ssation of voluntary effort. It w^as 
found that there was still scope for voluntary 
associations to find agricultural work for women 
who, for various reasons, did not s(*(^ their way 
to enrolling und(‘r tlu* (lov(*rnmcnt schenu*. 

The National Laiul Service' (’orps came into 
exist(*ne(‘ in F(*bruary, HH(>, with the obj(*et of 
“speeding np the recruiting of all classi's of 
wom(*n for work on tlu* hind in order to ensure 
tlu^ niaint('nane(‘ of the honu*-grown tood 
j^opply.” It worked along much the same lin(*s 
as the older organization and in co-operation 
with it. It became Wm agent of a (lov(*rnment 
Department the Board of Agrieultun^— for 
the organization of the supply of t(*mporary 
war-work(*rs for such seasonal jobs as harvesting, 
fruit-picking, and potato-lifting, and for this and 
other work received a grant from the 13oaid. 
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RECRUITING MARCH OF LAND LASSES. 


Tho summary of Governmont effort apart 
from voliuitaiy effort is as follows : — 

In 1915, proliimnary stops wore taken by the 
Board of Agrioulture, in consultation with the 
Labour Exchangers of the Board of Trade and 
the County War Agri(5ult\iral Coimnitteos, 
appoint AV'omon’s Agricultural Committees in 
every county. A fi'W such committees had boon 
formed the year befon\ Those committees were 
to consider liow best to meet the existing 
shortage of agricultural labour by training 
and encouraging women to take thtr place 
of men. 

Tn Januaiy, 19U>, Tjord Solborno, then 
Minister of Agricultun% appointed Miss Meriel 
1'albot as the first woman insp<5ctor of th<* 
Board. In Dooeiuber of that year the i’residoiits 
of the Board of 'J'rade and the Board of Agri- 
culture agn'otl to the transfi*r of the superinten- 
denc(* of th(' AV(»iuon’s War Agricultural Comiiiit- 
U'es from tbt* Board of Trade tt) the Board of 
Agriculture, and at the same time authorizeil 
Miss 'Palbot to appoint a staff of Women 
Inspectors of the Board of Agriculture. Grants 
had been ma<k' by the Board to the Local 
Education Authorities for the training of 
women in milking and other practical farm 
work. 

It was decided in 10U> to issue to any woman 
or girl over school -leaving age who had actually 
worked on the land for not less than 30 rlays, or 


240 hours, an armlet of green baize, bearing a 
red crown, and, further, that any woman 
accepted for farm work by the ^Volnen’9 County 
Committeos should receive a certificate bearing 
the Royal Arms emiblazoned in colours. 

In January, 1917, Mr. rrothero. Bresident 
of the Board of Agriculture, decided to form a 
Women’s Branch, to be stuffed by woinc^n, and 
to extend the work in connexion with the 
employment and training of women already . 
begun the year before. A paid woman oflicer 
was appointed in each county. In March, 
1917, the Women’s Branch became a division 
of the newly formed Food Production Depart- 
ment under the Board of Agriculture. The 
need for supplementing women’s labour, alrea<ly 
enrolled, by a mobile whole-time force w'as met 
in the same month by the formation of the 
Women’s Land Army, in consultation with 
tho Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
National Service. It wOvS decided that the 
W'ornen should bo recruited by the Ministry 
of National Service, enrolled at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and selected, trained and 
placed by the Women’s War Agricultural 
Committees of tho Women’s Branch. The 
Government offered to women over 18 who 
would enrol as members of the Women’s Land 
Army till the end of the war : 

To train them for a month free. 

To equip them with the necessary clothes 
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To maintain them in depots botwoen terms of 
training and employment, and during 
terms of unemployment. 

To secure for them a iniiiinuim wage of ISs 
To arrange for a possibility of promotion 
within the Land Army, from being ordinary 
farm hands to being skilled milkers, 
thatchers, tractor drivers, Group Loaders, 
Instructresses, etc. 

To promise that every effort will bo mtide to 
secure for women, who are specially regis- 
tered, subsequent facilities for settlement 
on the land, r it her at home or in the 
33ominions Overseas. 

The preliminary outfit issued consisted of 
two overalls, one pair of brooches, one pair 
boots, leggings, clogs, and ono hat. At the 
end of six montlis a second outfit was given. 
It was decided that the second outfit should Ih> 
i.^sued two montlis after the woman's enrol- 
ment, and that two laitiro outfits should be 
issued in ono year. In August, lfll7, a mack- 
intosh wa.s added to the iti'ins already given, 
and in October a jersey was also acUlod. 

The training of women, hitherto confined 
to centres organized by tlie Local E<hieation 
Authorities, was now extended to centres at 
private farms, and with individual farmers. 
When the j.3opartmeiit decided on the 1918 
firogramrne, womon were called to learn tractor 
jiloughing. The first sidiool was started in 
September, 1917, Group Leadei*H wore ap- 
])ointed in April, 1917, to develop in the first 
place the employment of local labour, and latin* 
in connexion also with tlie Land .Army. 

After the closing of tlu^ Women’s Section of 
the National Service Dejiartment, recruiting 
ha- the I^and Army was undertaken, in consul- 
tation with the Employment Exchanges, by 
the Women’s Hraneh, and in the spring of 1918 
women recruiting officers were appoint <mI. 
3'he minimum w’age was increased to 2fis. a 
w'oek, and to 22s. after passing an (jfiicioncry 
test. These tests were arranged at the en<l of 
each period of training in order that those* 
ri^sponsible for placing might have some idea 
of the qualifications of the students. Th<* 
first eflficiency tost wa.s held in October, 
1917. 

In January of 1918 the Land Army was 
divided into throe sections : 

■ ( 1 ) Agricultural and Afforestation, under the 
Board of Agi’iculture ; 

(2) Timber Cutting, under the Timber Supply 
Department ; 


(3) Forage Work, under the Forage Committee 
of the War Oftice; 

tho women in the three sections to be inter- 
changeable. The conditions of enrolment wore 
also motlifiod, and women were allowed to enrol 
in the i^iaiid Army for a period of .six months 
or one year, instead of for tho duration of tho 
war. 

In October, 1917, the Hoard of Agriculture 
placed tho promotion of Women’s institutes, 
inaugurated by tlie Agricultural Organization 
Soidety, in the haiuls of the Woim'n's Hraneh. 



MISS TALBOT 

Director of Women’s branch, Food Froductlon 
llept., addressinji the workers at an inspection by 
Princess Mary, seen in the backjfround. 

When tliis was first taken over there w<a-e 137 
institutes in existence ; a year laha* there} were 
()97. In July, 1917, wtdfare officers to supor- 
viso tho increased numbers of the l.iand Army 
were ap])ointod. 

In October, 1918, tho arrungcanent with 
tho Forage Committeo of tho War Office was 
brought to an end, and the Land Army in- 
cluded two sections only- agrii iiltural and 
timber cutting. 

A return made in the autumn of 1918 is of 
considerable interest as sliowing the variety of 
work done. An analysis of I2,fi39 women of 
the Land Annv out of a total of 15,500 showed 
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that these were employed in the following 
ways ; • 


Milkors .. .. 5,734 Forewomen,. .. 129 

Ploughwomen . . 260 BailiffK . . . . 3 

Carters .. .. 636 Threshers .. .. 101 

Thatchers 84 Field Workers .. 3,971 

Shepherds .. .. 21 Market Gardeners .. 515 

Tractor Drivers, Private Gardeners , . 260 

F.P.D. .. 266 Other Branches .. 053 

Tractor Drivers, with 

private farms . . 37 12,639 


iiuinbor of worjion working on the land 
was 800,000 in 1918. Thj majority were village 



THATCHING A CORN STACK AT GREAT 
BIDLAKE FARM. 


woman who fonnorly thought work on the land 
d(*gradi!ig, hut who under the influence of 
the gay-hearted town-girl in breeches and 
siuoek, joined, through the villagt^ registrars, 
in the most w’ondt'rful way. These village 
women who usetl to consider the most draggled 
old skirt and battered boots the only modest 
wear for W'ork on the land, appeared at fanning 
contests in corduroys and smocks and seemed 
exceedingly proud of their kit. 

The Women’s Forestry Corps did valuable 
work in felling timber, sawing it into lengths for 
l)it -props, trench poles, barbed wire poles, 
railway sleepers and other national purpo.ses. 
At Wendover an open-air training camp for 


measurers was started, and there the girls 
learned to girth the trees immediately after 
felling, finding their cubic contents ; they 
marked where they wore to be sawn, superin- 
tended the stacking of logs by the railside, and 
the loading by train on to the tractors to take 
them to the station. There were forewomen 
planters in the wooil men’s school at Lydney. 
They subsequently workeil on private or 
Cr<)wn estates in beautiful surroundings, though 
their actual pay was meagre. 

For training at the motor-tractor school 
at Oxted, girls with a certain knowledge of 
motors wtH*e given first preference, and they 
W(‘ro given instruelion in the field operations 
of tractor ploughing, harrowdng and skill in 
driving, so that in their travels through tiu* 
country they might not be a danger to others. 
From Oxted about 80 women proceeded (‘V(‘ry 
mouth, and were to the Land Army what 
the Air Force was to the H.K.F. — its scouts 
and light cavalry, chosen for their skill, 
judgment and initiative. Women were trained 
as fai'iii bailiffs at a college at W'ye, and foi 
tliis training were selected from the rank 
and file of Land Lasses. While market 
gardening had the oflicial blessing ordinary 
flow'er cultivation bad not, and only the 
demand for scientific market-gardening w’as 
satisfied from the Department. Women 
farriers w’ero to be found in Yorkshire, Sussex 
and Dorset ; they got their training under 
local blacksmiths, wdio mended agricultural 
machinery, and they only did w'ork connected 
with agriculturt*. 

Several farms were run entirely by woiiu*u. 
Among them was the Great Bidlake Farm 
which was taken over under D.O.K.A. by the 
Devon Men's PiXecutive on October 20, 1917,. 
and was haiulc*d over to the Devon \\'omerTs 
War Agricultural Committee on November 2 
for experimental purposes. 

W'omeu tbateherS and threshers wt*re added 
to the Land Army in the summer of 1018. 
Thatching is one of the most important and 
highly skilled forms of harvest work, but 
skilleil men thatchers being few and the 
harvest a bumper one, farms accepted the 
inevitable and ended by accepting the 
w’omeii with goodwill. In the WVst Riding, 
Gloucester, Cornwall,’ Monmouth, Essex, and 
in other counties the women were trained. 
They were also thatching flax in Somerset, 
Yorkshire, and Peterborough, whei*e the 
flax w’os put in stacks until it w’os “ deseeded” 
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FORESTRY : MEASURING UP TIMBER. 


1,000 women wore organize! I for 
threshing corn in Kent, the usunl proeeihire 
lieing four lasses and a forewoman to eaeh 
tlireshing machine and with a si^ttlcd village 
as headquarters working the neighbour- 
hood. 

The growth of cduhs for women on war work 
was a feature of the later days of >var. It was 
obvious that a soldier iiecsls a honadike halting 
place ; it also became obvious that nurses 
g!>ing to and from ovei’sea.s needed one, and 
soon the same need arose for W^atics, W'rens 
and JVnguins, and for hand J^asse‘<. 'Fhe nursc's. 
Jiad their club in Kbiiry iStreet, the threes 
women’s services in Katon Square, and the Lainl 
T..asses (the Women’s Farm and (hirden Club) at 
•ol Upper Baker Street, d’he Y.W.t^A. luwl 
supplied a number of recreation huts for 
munition workers and for the AN\A.A.(.\ in 
France. . 

The use of medical women by the W'ar 
Onice was considerably delayed, and it was not 
until their usefulness had been tested by almost 
every Allied nation and appreciated to the 
utmost by them that the recognition of their 
possible value to their own country was 
realized. In August, 19 1 C, Sir Alfred Keogh 
extended his invitation to Dr. (Jarrett Anderson 
and Miss Flora Murray to take charge of 


Fndell Strei^t Military tfospital. 'Pwo years 
later IHti mcidical woiihmi had been enqiloyiMl. 
Of this nmnlxM’ it was stilted hy the War 
Onice ill the autumn of 191S that r)."! wt'ro 
serving in hospitals at boim‘, 1)9 at stations 
overseas, 10 liad b(‘i‘n tiansfeireil for service 
to Queen Mary's Army Auxiliary Corps, oia? 
di<*d, one was stM ving willi th<' S(*ibian Kc'lief 
Fund (\)mmission, and r>() had r(‘signed. 

Attached to tlii^ 1I..\.M.C. was a corps of 
medical women belonging to tlu; personnel 
of t^uci-n Mary’s Aiiny Auxiliary Corps, ami 
numbering l)C‘tw(‘(*u 40 and .'10, of wliom Dr. 
Turnbull was Meilical Controllei* in-( 'hief. 
Many of tla'st? women bad giv«*n up liospit-a! 
work and privat«‘ work t«) join this State sei vic!*. 
They servMMl on tb(‘ Sideidioii Boards ami 
examined the woiiu'ii nunuits in llu* same 
way that the iix'dicid im*ii examineTl the s()ldi!*rs. 
To a home (uanmaml, amounting to ab<4iit 
1,000 women, a W'.A.A.C. doctor was attached, 
who was responsible* for their hiMilth, and who 
saw that Mm» aecommodatioii allottc‘d to tliean 
wa,s firoper and suitahle. In the small homo 
commands where* the'rei we*re* only a few hundreid 
womeai the* U'.A.A.t-’.’s repeirti'd sick to the> 
K.A.M.C. doe*tor attaehe*d tei the m‘ighhouring 
mill's camp. In the big re*e*«*iving dejieits and 
heistcls frean which the girls proce‘eeIeel ejV'erKe*as, 
there* was om^ weanan doctea* in charge*, and 
sometimes twei, to ineiculate them against 
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typhoid. Dr. Laura Saiidernan was the medical 
controller for overseas, and tiiero was a woman 
doctor attached to oacii of the big imscs and 
alsQ to the American “ I^als Battalion.'’ The 
W.K.N.S. had their own women doctors 
— not many, as they were a small service — 



MISS FLORA MURRAY (left) AND DR. 

LOUISE GARRETT ANDERSON (ri^ht). 

Leaving Buckingham Palace after receiving 
decorations. 

and so had th*) W.H.A.K. (Women’s Royal Air 
Force). 

Though wonu'ii doctors s<Mviiig in military 
hospitals w'ere temporarily attached ILA.M.t'., 
wore the sana^ B.A.M.C. badge, did the .same 
work and drew' tlw* sana' i)ay as men, they were 
not a.dmitt<Ml tt) the same ])rivileg<*s. "I'hoy 
w'(‘r(' ref\ised cmnmissions, honorary rank or 
local rank, )>adg<\s of rank, s(a'vi(U' rate of 
income tax and gratuities. In the military 
ho.spital at Kndell Street (r)70 beds) all the 
oflicers w<‘re wonuai. They had to deal not 
only with sick and w'<iunded soldiers, but w'ith 
de.serters, absentees, malinger<M-s, jnisoners 
and men with self-intlicto^l injuries, and had 
to issue instructions to all such cashes reporting 
at the hospital, in the .same way as ollicers ditl. 
Th(^y also had tt) giv(* evitleiiee at courts 
martial, courts of eiupnry and inqiiests. A 
stroi\g demand was made for badges of rank 
which aro reoogni'/.ed by the troops ns a mark 
of authority. 

The story of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
(of which some account was given in earlier 
chapters) is in the main the story of Dr. 
Elsie Tnglis, one of the greatest heroines 
of the w'ar, w’ho died on her return from 
Riussia in November, 1917. Though she 
had a largo practict' in Kdinbiirgh she 


initiated the Scottish \A'omen’s Hospitals 
which were organized by the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies in 1914. The 
War Office at first refused the help of these 
hospitals on the ground that the needs of the 
British Army were fully met by established 
organization. The hospitals w^ere, however, 
offered to and gratefully accepted by France 
and Serbia For France they organized a 
hospital of :100 beds at Abbaye do Hoyaumont, 
a first-lino hospital of .300 beds at Villers 
Cotterets, and in Salonica, with the Arrn^^ 
ti’Orient, a hospital of .700 beds and an 
orthop.cd ic department . 

In April, 1915, Dr. Inglis left for Serbia to 
act .MS Commissit)ncr to the Scotti.sh Women’s 
Hospitals established there. The* typhus 
scourge was at its wor.st. She took with her a 
splernlid group of colleagues of the Scottish 
\V\>men’s Hf)spitals. The typhu-s epidemic 
carried off one-third of the Serbian Army 
Medical Cor|)s, and the situation was desperate. 
About, that time Lady Paget was struggling 
against fearful odds in Skoplje, in the south of 
Serbia. Dr. Elsie Inglis set to work in the 
more central districts of Serbia, organi’/Jng 
four big hospital units wIum'c the need was 
greatest. Her grasp of detail was w'ondt'rful, 
and she had indoTuitable nvsolution. Yi't she 



DR. ELSIE INGLIS, 

Founder of the Scottish Women's Hospitals. 


was above all a woman. Never will the 
Serbians forget her cheerful and kindly greetings 
and her comj^lete composure in the very w^orst 
circumstances. 

Thanks to the devotion and sacrifice of a 
band of British and French and American relief 
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A WARD IN ENDEI L STREET HOSPITAL. 

Run exclusively by women. 

workers, the typhus epidonhc. was niastored. 
But trng(‘dy deepeiu‘d when tlie uhitod hordes 
of Clorriians, Austrians, Hungarians, and Bul- 
garians assaulted an aheady sliattenul nation. 
Berliaps it was then that Dr. Inglis’s most 
heroic work was done. At Lazarov'atz he 
hospital was oviuerowded. Later, by Kragu- 
jovalz, th<^ same state of things existed ; 
wounded soldi(*rs were lying in the streets. 
She gave uf) her own beds and rugs, and she 
and her colleagues passtnl whole nights in 
alleviating the snfha'ings of the men. Next, 
she was found at Kraljevo, where, declining to 
leave her Serbian w'ounded, sla^ was captured 
with her staff at Krushevatz by the enemy. 
After enduring many discomforts as prisoners 
of w’a'’, she and her staff wore finally released 
and sent home. She at once voluntccre<I with 
a Scottish Women’s unit for service in Meso- 
potamia, but again War OfTico obstruction 
frustrated her plan. (Jiving herself no rest, 
she worked on for Serbia in this country, and 
took a leading part in the organization of the 
Kossovo Day celebrations, in June, 1910. 
The equipping of a Southern Slav VolunU^er 
Corps for the Dobrudja front was the 4)ccasion 
of yet another act of sacrifice on her part. 
She set out for the Dobrudja, and was attached. 


THE DISPENSARY. 

at lu'r owui rcMpii'st, to tln^ Se)utlu*iii Slav 
Division that fought alongsiik* the Russian 
troops. »Shc w'(ad. through the Rumanian 
retreat with the Southcuri Slav Division, aral 
remained with it till Iku’ return from Russia. 
Tla» insanitary D »bruclja e.'im»‘ after a long 
jjeriod of strain. Her work, howe.vcu’, was still 
os spirited and enthusiastic as cw(‘r, and she 
returned to England with lunv plans for staw ice 
which her death left for others to accomplish. 

Women in uniform in the years 1917 and 1918 
had l)egun to excite no comment ; in cairlier 
days tlwy were looked at with a little amuse- 
ment, but gradually as stories of tlaar bravery 
came back from the front and their name 
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COOKS OF THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITALS IN THE ;)OBHOnJA. 


n[)|)(‘rtr('<l ill (lispaiclios tlio coinfottahlc eitizons 
Hint tlu*r(^ \v»vk UDthin^ particularly 
('xt raurdinary about- a woman a])])(‘aring in 
uniform. 

Tlic motor-s(‘ction of tlu' \\'om<‘n's Lc'gioii 
was one of the most notabh' of these uniforme<l 
liodii's. 'Plu? commandant, Miss Christobel 
Kllis, >\as, imm<‘<liat<‘Iy after its formation in 
tianuary, ItlHi, authorized to collect expiaiencod 
wonu*n motor dri\’»*rs to work in connection 
with the army. Many hundreds of drivers and 
vulcaniz(‘rs, instrument repairers and assem- 
blers, \ie\N(‘rs, and other forms of technical 
labour, wi'i-e supplied to different commands. 
In February, li)17, this section of the Le^itai 
was iiicorjiorated in the \N .A..\.(\ in the same 
way that tla‘ cookery section had Ikmmi, and was 
also permitted to wear thebadjje of tlr* l.,egion 
on the Iap(*l of the coat. 

The first actual lepIaccMiu'iit of Mritishmen 
by Hritish women in Franci* was achieved by 
lh(' First Ai<l Nursing; ^Vomanry, a voluntary 
organization who wvvr known afTt'ctionately as 
‘‘th(^ Fanys," at Calais, January, UHO, when 
the Hrst women's motor ainlndanee convoy 
for the Hritish was started by them after many 
previous applications for piM’inission to etfeet 
this substitution had bccai refused. 

When the corps, undt'r the command of 


.Miss Franklin, C.-in-C., was eommissioniHl by 
the H.H.C.S. to act as ambulance driveis and 
mechanics for th{» convoying of Hritish woiind(‘d 
in and around Calais, it was the lirst women's 
corps to be entrusted with work of this sort 
ill th(‘ zone (.>f the British Armies. Subse- 
(piently this work incrcasiMl and extended to a 
very great <‘\tcnt, ainl became by far the most 
important part of th(‘ weak of the F.A.N.V. in 
France. In April, HH8, witli the (Jerman 
advance, tiu* size of the unit was iiuaeast'd, and 
when the other women workers w’ere mo\’ed 
away, the F.A.X.Y. were allowed to i-emaiii and 
wt‘re the only women to b(‘ ollicially attached to 
a Hritish Army Corps in the capacity of amliu- 
lance drivers. Th(*y workeil at the casualty 
clearing stations, and oft<ai ha<l long runs 
of 100 150 miles. 

Hnwiously tlio F.A.N.V. hail done their 
principal work for the Belgian Army. They 
worked in field liospituls. established regimental 
ai<l posts, I’an convalescent homes, canteens, 
from October, 1014, u}) to July, 101 0, w’hen 
th(*y started the first convoy of drivers only 
hair miles behind the firing line. In January, 
1917, they opened also a liospital near Heims 
for French wounded, with a convoy of women 
ambulance drivers attached to it. Their drivers 
up to the autumn of 1918 had won nine ^lilitary 
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Modals, three Croix do Giierro, the Croix Civiqiio, 
and the Order of Leopold II. 

Of the smaller uniformed bodies the Women’s 
1^64 u’ve Ambulance, known as the Green Cross 
Society, formed in June, 1015, diil very useful 
work, and from its personnel valuable oflieers 
were drawn fi’om time to time for the women's 
State services. Originally forim‘d to supply a 
trained and disciplined body of women for use 
in emergency war work, their motor transport 
■icetion specially ilistingiiishcd itself in assisting 
the police during air raids, and the W.H.A. 
ambulance had the distinction of having been 
th(.> first to arrive on th«‘ scene' during the lirst 
air raid on J^ondon. "Phi' motor st'cliou alsi> did 
eexci'llent work in tran'<])ort ing limbh'ss uumi 
from railway statiejiis to ftoehampton Hospital 
and in doing transport work for the various 
hos])itals. ^Phe women also met the leave trains 
and act(‘d as guides to b(‘wild(‘red ukmi airix ing 
from th(' Front. As ord(‘rli(‘s th<‘v<lid the most 
menial work with rai’t' willingiu'ss at cjmtei'ns 
and at militaiy hospitals. 'Phey ha<l also done 
work overseas. 

'Phe \\\anen Folice Scr\’ice, the lirst State 


scrvifc to be c'utirely run by women, had its 
“ iVel Htiuse " at (>, Kccleston S(pmre, London. 
There its future memluMs were chosen, taken on 
probation and trained for work under the 
supervision of the chief otiict'r. Commandant 
Dami'i* Dawson. 'Plu' Women Polii'C Wilunti'crs 
(started by Miss Nina Hoyle, out oi which this 
service develoja>d, aflta* a ck‘a\ag(' amongst its 
original personnel) began w«ak as far back as 
August, 1!)14. It was ol)\ious (‘ven in these 
t'arly days that war would uj>st‘t many of the 
normid standards of evciyday lifi‘ ainl that 
problems would arise with which it would be 
dilPuMih for tla* ordinary polict* to d(‘al. Po train 
themselxes was the Police \’oluntecrs lirst 
<lil1i<'nlfy. An (‘\-sui)<'rint<‘ialent of poli«‘e ga\<^ 
tluMU the rudiments of drill, teaching them how' 
to staial, and what to observe when on duty. 
Sir L(M)nard Dunning h'ut them icports of i)olico 
work arid 1 he rr'st tlu'V fouml out fm* themsc'lves. 

WonuMi Police' \’olunt(*ers wrae lirst appointcMl 
}»t Grantham in P.H 1, w laar they r-learrMl up an 
apparently impossibli' situation ftrr the military 
aufhoriti(‘s rmd ej»i’ia*d the gratitinlr' of the 
Provost Marshid Jtnd thi* Chir'f Constabir*. 'Phe 
General Comnmialing tln‘ llth Division, t hr‘n 
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MISS M. DAMFR DAWSON. O.B.E., 
Commandant of Che Women's Police Force. 


stationed a few miles from the town, wrote as 
follows, when tht're was some talk of with- 
drawing the woiiu'n five months later; — 

'Po tho (Jhirf Ortiror, Woinoii Police. — I iiiidorstttnd 
tluvt there is some iilea of removing the two members of 
the Women Police now stationed hero. I trust that this 
is not the case, 'I'he services of t he two ladies in quostit»ii 
have proved of gn'ut value. The> have removed sources 
of t rouble to tlie troops in a maimer that the Military 
Poliee eouUl not attempt. Moreover, I have no doubt 
whiilt'vt'r that the work of these two ladies in an oiTieial 
capacity is a great safeguard to the moral welfare of young 
girls in the town. 

(Simiedl F. HAMNfEnsLKY* M.G., 

Commanding 11th TJivision, 
Grantham. 

Siibsoiiiiontly they wore t*mployed at Hull, 
Folkestone, Wimbledon, Richmond, and many 
other ])laces. At Richmond the policewoman 
was elected to the position of probation oflicer 


as the result of her successful work amongst 
women and girls. 

On February 17, 1915, the Women’s Police 
Service was inatjgu rated by Commandant 
Darner Dawson. In April, 1916, the Minister of 
Munitions, acting on the rocominondation of 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, when there 
was a big increase in the number of women 
munition workers, asked for women police, 
whose duties included checking the entry of the 
women into the factories, searching for contra- 
band, preventing annoyances to the girls in 
going to and from their work in the workmen’s 
1 rains. At first the rougher girls resented them, 
but quickly recognized them as their pro- 
tcH'tors, and became in some factories so 
enthusiastic that they expected them 
to interfere in many matters not originally 
included in a iJolicewoman’s duties. The .selec- 
tion and uniforming of those women was handed 
over to Commandant Damor Dawson by the 
Ministry of Munitions. This recognition by 
the Ministry, which made a grant to head- 
quarters, besides the payment ina to the 
women in the factories, made the service no 
longer dependent on voluntary contributions. 

At their hoadqiinrtiu*** the policewomen 
“ recruits ” went through a crourse of eight 
weeks’ training in drill, first aid, ])ractical 
instruction in police duties gained by actual 
work iindcT a policewoman in tlu^ .streets, 
colleo stalls, .squares, parks, etc. ; in the study 
of special Acts relating to women and children, 
and also in civil and criminal law and in the 
procedure and rules of evidence in police courts, 
'^riiey had a fine lecture hall and coui-st's of 
lectures on matters which were of u.so to them 
in their work wore from time to time given by 
experts. When they t rained the members of 
the corps worked in throe capacities — as 
volunteers, as semi-official policewomen, and 
as ofiicially appointed policewomen. 

In f*ight months, out of 500 girls with whom 
they were allowed to deal, nine-tentlLs took 
up honc^st work and kept to it, the women 
police standing smpety for them. The police 
authorities invited their help in investigations 
concerning women, and in some districts 
domiciliary visiting was regarded by chief 
constables as being more especially the work 
of w'omen than men. The keepers of houses 
used for immoral purposes especially feared 
thorn, for the presence of a policewoman outside 
the house night after night meant that they 
luid to quit the neighbourhood. Often a 
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policeman handed over the arrest of a woman 
to a policewoman, and it was one of their 
duties regularly to attend the police court of 
the locality in which they worked and to be 
present during the hearing of cases dealing with 
women and children. 

Most of the w’omcn police, like the men, 
trained in ju-jitsu, which kept them secure from 
assaults in driinlien brawls. Their pay was in 
some cases higher than a man’s, but they did 
not receive any promise of a pension, and they 
paid for their own uniform. 

The policewoman of Grantham was the first 
to bo sworn in. In Scotland, Commandant 
Darner Dawson was sworn in by the High 
Sheriff of Dumfriesshire, who made a little 
speech, saying what power policewomen could 
have in the community. Other policewomi'ii 
were sworn in at Oxford, Ri'ading, Tunbridge 
Wells and C’arlisle. It dt'iiendetl on the chief 
constable whether a woman was sworn in or 
not, and though the work of the women was 
widely recognized, it was not every chief 
constable who was willing to break down the 
consesrvat ive attitude of police authority 
geruTally to give powers of arrest to a woman. 

The Women Tairols formed another useful 
body of women. They were organized bv tlio 


National Union of Women Workei’s ami 
received in the summer of 1910 a subsidy 
from the police fuiuls for carrying on tlieir work 
in the metropolitan area. They also worked as 
park-keepers and park-rangers under the Hoard 
of W'orks and the Ij.C.C. d’heir work began in 
1911 and was almost entirely voluntary. 
There was a women’s police force in Hristol, 
w’itli a training school, and there woro one or 
tw’o other organizations of women police in 
different parts of the eountry. 

Sir Nevil Maeroady, in the autumn of 1918, 
announced his intention of forming a women’s 
police service to bo otlieially rcctignizod by 
Scotland Yard. 

In* March, 1910, an .advisory cominitti'o, 
niider tho chairmanship of Mr. Ci'cil Harms- 
worth, was formed i«) (^xti'ivd the employment 
of women in industry aiul to make good 
the loss of labour claused by the withdrawal 
of men for tho fore(‘s. A mimht^r of women 
w't'm invited to sit on this committee, which 
luwl to eonsidcu* the witlidrawal of women 
from non-essent ial iinhistries into “ [iriority ** 
industrii's, and to encourage dilution, the idea 
being to utilize first of all women with industrial 
training. 
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At tli(‘ of MM 7 Mr. Xc\'ill(' (Miam- 

bcrliiiii nppoiiitod Mrs. II. ♦!. 'r(‘mia,iit- diroctor 
of tlio W'oinoo’s I IcpartouMit. of Xatioiial 
S(*rvi<*o, a, lid Miss Marklaini assistant 

director. Both of tlwni liad Imhmi actively 
(Migap'd oil ({ox'crmncnt schcni(\s corificctcd 
with tiu' war, and had h<‘cn nicnih«‘rs of tJic 
(.^ncc'ii’s Work for Women Fund. They r(‘si^ned 
six nnaiths latt*r, and linally t h(‘ i(k‘a of ccii- 
trali/.inj' <lcinan<l for women’s hihonr and the 
prevtMition of any competition for uonani’s 
service likely to result in competit ive rt‘crnitin^ 
was made detinite hy passing over all recruit injj: 
to the W'omen’s I )<'part ment of the Lalionr 
I'iXchanj^cs. In many instances where it was 
impossible to ^et women for certain nec«*s- 
sary forms of work at the terms offered, the 
Di'partment was al>le to iiahiec* em|)lo\crs 
(o ofter bonuses and other advantages to 
attra<*t women with tlie necessary qnalitica* 
tions. 

Tlie ti|j[nres for women who had comc' newly 
into industry since tlie war stood at about a 
million and a half in the autumn td' BUS, 
an<l this did not include the ^^'omcn^s War 
Serx'iees, the Xursing Services or the volun- 
tary workers, sona' of w hom, as in the notable 
workshops for orthopaalic splints at v'helsea, 
put in a full day at their chosen task. Roughly 


speaking tlu^re were about. .7,000,000 women 
employt'd in industry. 

fn the munition factories, with tln‘ aid of 
improvtMl machinery, women were jnn’forming 
operations which in pre-war days w'onld have 
cidled for the skill of a trained engini‘(‘r. They 
were making not only slu'lls, griaiades, and 
fuses, but taigines, guns, and machiia* tools. 
In many cases dilution iiioreasiMl [irodnctioii 
to an extraordinary degri'c : there was tlu‘ 
case of a firm which, yielding to (.ajxernmenf 
persnasi«)n aftiM* two yt*ars of op]a)siti«)n, 
found tliat the ont])nt of I'ompltde guns increast'd 
fiHuii 4 to <)0 a month, with an increase in its 
fH'r.'ionnd of fewer than 2r)0 nnskilled ])(‘opIe. 
In tlu* north-west of Rngland dilution pro- 
ceisled farther than in any other jiarf of the 
country: returns from leading works in that 
area sIiowimI from at) to IH) per cent, of women, 
the highe.st percentage being in the National 
{Shell aiul rrojeetile factories. In the Lanca- 
shire faeti»ries there seemed no limit to the 
Work that the women could umlertake ; it 
ranged from designing to the Ixittling of shelts 
undi‘r hea\y eompressed air hammeiv. Signi- 
ficant of the women'd w’illingnes.s was a notice 
which had to be put up in large type in a shell 
shop : “ Warning I Anyone .starting a machine 
before the bell has been rung will be instantly 
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disniisscMl.” The girls wore so auxioiis (o go 
ahead that they had at the beginning of a ^hift 
been found starting a inaehine cutting into sled 
before the main dii\ijig motors were rea<ly for 
the strain. 

The introduction of femaU‘ la))our into thi‘ 
shipyarils was oiu' of the most ri'inarkahlc 
developments of w (unen's \> oi‘U brought aluait 
by the war. In ItUS womi'u wta-t* tt> be found 
among the ri\ett‘rs, taking tin* plac‘e of boys 
in heating and conveying t lie rivt'ts t«> the men 
who drt)ve tlicm Inane, 'riiey wtrt* working 
in l)la<*ksfniths' hjg's; they icd-h'adcMl iioti 
work, and did part of the paint woi*k. All 
o\'er a shipyard they might Ix' s»M‘n tidying 
up, shifting scrap iron, carrying balks of timlx'r, 
|)ieces of angle iron, and sciap bars, (Jirls 
unpacked big cast's of machiiu' parts and gear, 
and fi'ctjut'iitly unittadt'd bars of iron fr«nn 
lailway wagons at a spet'tl which surprised llu' 
onlotiker. 'Tin* wagos whi<‘li woini'n r(‘c<'ivt'd 
foi’ all th('S(' and many othei* t'oi-ins of labour 
ir> which nn'u alono U'lcd to b»‘ t'lnployt'd wt'iv 
doublt* what the men used to In* paid bofoiv 
tin* war. 

Women's work in tin* joiiUMs' shops wa- 
paiticularly valuabh', t'spt'cially in the cast' t>f 
tht' planing machint's, with which tht*y prt>- 


duced a very largt* output. Tn the engineers' 
.st'i'tion t)f thi* shipyarti also — tnitsitle t)f tin* 
mariiit' iMigine wta ks wt>mt'n’s lu'lp was lunch 
in tli'inantl. d'ht'y woi'kt'tl saritms kinds t>f 
machint's. such as sert'w ing aiul bttring nmehint*-; 
tht'v facts 1 up (langt's. oiletl tuid cli'tmt'tl all 
machines, anti sharpt'iu'd Itutls. Kxpeiii'nci'd 
girls wert* vt'iy skilful in tin* manipulat it>n t)f 
such jiowt'rful machint's as tluist* ust'tl fttr 
cutting angit' irt>n and tor kts'l-bt'iuling. d'ht'V 
t‘\‘cn tlrovt' fleet ric crani's anti wincht's, wt>ik 
which demands tlu* grt'ati'sl steatliness anti 
cart', and a huge anaainl t)f nt'ivt'. 

W'omi'n in industiii's ttlhi'r than immititnis 
(wht'rt' tht'v cami' nntlt*r thi' Ministry), in sub- 
stitution tor men. came umlt'i’ the luielttiy 
Department t)f tht' llomt' Oflice. and a M'ly 
compi I'ht'nsix t' idi'ii of (he t'Xti'iil to which this 
replact'incnt had taken plact* was shown in the 
Htant' Olllct' bay, ttrgani/t'tl by Miss M. 
Antli'isttn. principal latl_\ inspt'clt)r of faettaies. 
at tht' lOxhibition of Women's War Wtaf', 
ht'ltl by (lit* W omt'iis Sub ( 'timimt I ec t>f the 
Impt'i ial War M usemn, ( )el ober to Ntivembt'r 
20. IIHS. at till' Whit t'lhapt'l .\rt ( Jallt'iit's. 
.Xrticit's t)r t xhibits matit' by wtaneii incindt'd 
an t'lt'cl I t)-plati' teapot, maehint'-inatit' late 
and lact' curtains ( which in vobi'tl the u.se of 
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machinery of a very coinpliciated kind), rubber 
glov(‘H and (jbonite articles, bricks, concrete 
and silica, children’s boots, lamp-blown 
glass for laboratory purposes, cut glass, 
cellulose varnish f)r glass and glaze substitutes 
(including acetate film-wire substitutes for 
glass), tiles and bowls and buttons of pottery, 
brown fireclay ware*, copra, fine (alible oils, 
cattle-feeding cak(‘, and many other samples 
of fujual int(MH\st. I*iano -making, leath(‘r tan- 
ning and currying, marble masonry, scientific 
instrument making, malting, oil-seed crusli- 
ing, work in flour mills, in manufacture of 
margaritio, sugar and golden syrup, linoleum, 
soap, hats, broad, dry cleaning and laundry 
waslihous('s absorbed a great deal uf women's 
labour. Statist ies of woinuif s labour siuec^ 1914 
showed that, while the clothing trades had 
d<‘erea.sed by half, the metal traders had multi- 
pli(‘d by four, and the cbcmieid tra<k*s had 
more than doubled their former women 
employees. The number of woiih'u tMiiploytsI 
in the wood and leather trades was about double, 
and in the rubber track's about t hrec'-cjuartc'rs 
morcj 'riiese iiiercMises ineludcMl the introduetioii 
of women in inocesses not formerly permitted to 
thc'in, notably “clicking “ in thc^ k'ather trades. 


In ordinary or everyday substitution, apart 
from dilution, women showed groat adapta- 
bility. Under the municipalities they had 
done work in street cleaning, lamp-lighting, 
and almost every municipality had its women 
employ CCS and was proud of them. 

Tn the conservation of food and in economy 
the help given by women was very notable. 
The National Kitchens \ip and down the 
country absorbed traintjd women, and other 
women took courses in catering and cookery 
and were subsequently absorlx'd in their turn. 
Sir Kohort Carlyle’s clepartment at tlie Ministry 
of Munitions absorbed also a great number 
who organized canteens, cooked in them, 
and acted as storekeepers, and pk'ased the 
taKtos of the tired men and wonu'n who, though 
they rarely griimhlod at tiu'ir wt^rk, often 
grumbled at their focjd. 

Ill thci King’s estahlishments, as in humbler 
homes, thc'rc' wa.s a good deal of substitution, 
hut not as mucli as would have taken place had 
State entertainments and the pagc'antry asso- 
ciated with Royalty not bec'n givc'ii up almost 
c'litirc'ly for the period of the war. The male 
mc'inhcTs of the King’s Ifouseholds mIio wc'ro 
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LADY GARDENERS IN THE ROYAL (;ARDENS AT EROGMORE. 


of military ago w(‘ro amongst, the first to 
join tho Colours ii\ tlu^ (‘urly <lays of tho 
wiiVf and whoii consori|)Uori wais adoptod 
thoro was vory littlo for tho “ comb ’* to 
do. Ill tho socrotarial dopartmonts eight 
lady chirks wore oinployod, five at Bucking- 
ham Palace, two at Wiiulsor. and oiio at 
Sandringham. 

Twelve lady gardeners were employed at 
Windsor and Sandringham. It was found 
that in hothouses women’s work was even 
better tlian that of men in dealing with 
delicato plants, as t heir touch is lighter. Tho 
same was found with women replacing men on 
farms, and th*ir success with young animals 
and valuable stock was spi^cially notewiirthy. 
On the Royal farms the work was aiTang<*d so 
as to make it (uisier for the women, and tln^ 
scale at which they wen? paid was a little 
higher than that sirttled by tlie Norfolk and 
Sandringham Farmers’ Union, but not cnougli 
to spoil the market. 

When they settler! down to a stat(‘ of war 
statesmen began to realize that tho woman- 
secretary was as capable and as trustworthy 
as the man, and had not infrequently beaten 
him at Oxford or Cambridge Mr. Lloyd 
George showed the way by appointing Miss 
Stevenson his private secretary : and Mrs. 


Lloyd Georgi' went a step farlher, in siiile of 
the demands on her time ami h(‘r busy days 
as tho Promic'r’s wife, by doing without a 
secretary, to sav<^ woman-power as the Premier 
was .saving man- power. 

In tho various State dopart-mi*nts and 
ministries woiraai were ]>rought in in largo 
numbi'rs, and their assistance- pari ieiilarly 
In the case of highly islucah^d women was 
of giHMxt im})c»rtance. Thfi Treasury, how(*ver, 
W'as seldom over geiua'ous in the matlfir of 
remuneration. Tt was often patriotism rather 
than |)ay wliicli proiluced noteworthy jf^sults 
in Governmt'ut <lepartmcnt.s. Tlie work of Uui 
C(*nsors was p(*rha[)s the most int(^resting. 
Many spies wcri^ brought to book and many 
submarine perils discovered by the wonaai 
censors. Tbc^n.' w<*re a coupler of llaju.sand 
of them, some with several languages, 
others with only tlaar own. Many of them 
had a nuinbiu’ of “ stars ” to tlaar (inslit, each 
one of them the record of information thc^y 
had stopi)ed going through tlui net. 'I’lie 
German Seenit Service w^as (kialt many 
blows by these chwtu* ladii^.s, whosij tac;t was 
HO great that tlmy would not let their 
friends know wIkmc tluiy worked or where 
they lunclied. Their pay was mjt bad, 
it was iKjtter than a typist’s, but 
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lower than that of a vveU-pairl inunition-niakor. 
All the Hoven days of th(5 wc^ k. with a mutual 
arrangement for times ofT, th(*se women seareheMl 
for matter that might be* use^ful to the Admiralty, 
th(s War Ofliee, the Foreign Office, and the* (Vai- 
traband (%)mmittc*e, in e‘e)rre‘Hpe)nele‘rH‘e* anel 
paresels jiassing in anel out e)f the? country. 
Seane of them w'e*re; maele? Deputy Assistant 
( ‘esnsoi’s, anel the)ugh the*y talke'fl le^ss than any 



IN AN AEROPLANE FACTORY. 

e>ther ( lovH‘rnm(*nt 'officials, the*y we*re* e)f ])rice- 
Icss s(‘rvie*e t-e) the State. Uuniour Imd it that 
the* wonu'ii's mesh was liner them tluit e)f the* 
male e*ense>rs, and timt the‘ir tinels we*re* bigge*r. 

In the? autumn e)f IfflS problt*ms of rec«>n- 
st ruction were* <*a\ising jieiite anxiety te> re?s- 
poiisiblt* wome*n, whe) knew that in numy ol 
tlie* eliluti'cl imhistrie's \>onu*n weuild In* e*alle*el 
upeai te^ give* up tlu'ir jobs to the* l•eturning 
se>Mie*r. 'The* gri'eetest dange'i* in all ])n)blems of 
reeonst met ie)n si*t*meel to the* thejusanels e>f 
wonu'n <*le*rieal weake‘i*s who hael lH*en drawn 
inte> ile'sk tM'iks in t ie»vermne'nt Office's witheeut 
the* taste* eer (he* e'elucatieai ne*e*e'ssary fea* re*al 
e>ffie*e weak. Many of the'st* womt*n lead be*t*n 
taken e>n uniu'ee*ssarily in ( le^ve*riuue'iit Offie*t*>x 
wlu*re* eeffieials fi*lt that the* large*!* the* flenn* 
spae*e* o(*e*upie*ei by tlu'ir e*le*rie*iil st»\tT, the* iiua*e* 
ijnnorleint \Ne>ulel be* the*ir pewitie>n. In some* 


cases it was said to have been done to increaso- 
the? amount oi ce^al allowed. In contrast with 
this waste? of woman powt*r there was a brighter 
siek*. In the Keiod Card Department, wliore 
over a thousand girls were employed, there 
was a splendid educational scheme? eif early 
c*vening school carried on by arrangeinent with 
the L.(\(k Idle spirit, of the hour was to enjoy 
l(?isurt? rather than to ])rofit by it, but th€?se 
lectures and classes w(?re so ably planned that 
<*nt liusiasm for them became infectious- 

instructional institutions attach<?d to tho 
Ministry of Munitions in varioiis parts of tho 
country numbered about r>(), and they, too, 
t hough start<?d distincitly wdth the? intent ionof 
speeding ui> munitions, were actually giving 
technicalinstru<?tion whitrh would bt? of enormous 
us(? to women after the war in lielping tlu*in to 
earn skilk*d work(?rs' wjiges i!istc?a<l of being 
mcn?ly <*ond(*mned to low forms of M‘petitiou 
work. Mow far* tin m(*n's trades would 
allow the print'ipk* of dilution to be carried 
i»n after the Wiu* was om* of the p!*ohl(?ms 
of re(*onst met ion in I It IS. It w»is in tin* mam 
felt to In* oiu* for the woiiaai’s trades union'-, 
whi(‘li had gi*own from ffoO.Dffff in P.H4 Iti 
7r»ff,(H)0 in 10 IS. The\* marked time jealously 
while tiwaiting i\ gi!‘iit !ilt(*!*ation in the woiiu*n's 
position. An ineidi‘nt dur*ing this iiairkirig 
time was tin* jiwiird of tin* gold badgt? <»f tho 
Women's 'rr*ad(* rriioii Leagin* it! Septemboiv 
1 0 1 S, to Mr.-^. I'oiintain (\’(*hiel«? ^^'ork»?rs* 

I'liion) for- li(*r- w oi k dur ing t In* ’bus girls* strike, 
which secured tln*m erund pay for i*<|ual v\ork. 

The ( a)V!*rnuv'nt in tin* autumn of 101 S 
appoiiit(*<l a c'ommissinn. iimler tin* i-hairmaii- 
ship of .linig!* Atkin, to i*ii(jnire into the ques- 
tion of tninal |)a\’ for «*<jiial work and to seen ro 
an ef|uit»ihl(* basis for tin* fut ui!* r<*lat ions of mi*ri 
and w’omen in industry. hit (*iest iiig <*vidt*ueo 
was given on tliis suhjt*et by the wonn'ii's 
trad<? unions and otlier* organizations, d’ln? 
great diffieiilty was h»uiid in Ih* fact that for 
work which was almost the same tln?i‘o was 
often an immensi* diff’ei-ein*t‘ in the lemunera- 
tion. Ammig the caiist's for* tin* hiwt-r pay in 
nearly all tin* oeenpations in whith both tho 
si*xes worked wt*ie said to be “ legal clisahilit i«*.s 
alTeeting the (*mp1oymeiit of women; custo- 
mary disahilit ies ; (*du(‘titional di-i*abilit n*s ; social 
disabihtie-i ; mania rj. nn»i*tality ; and tho 
fact that the majority <»f men either siipporU*d 
or expet*ted to support himilies at some jreriod 
of tlu'ir lives. '* 

omen's work ha<l in 1918 become .so 
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important aiicl so not<nvorth\ that it wa*-; 
nfTioially tlecided to put it on record for future 
j^enoratioiis of women to learn what iwul ht‘en 
done by women and ^irls tim ing the (Jn at War. 
These records and arelu\es were collecied and 
preserved by the \\'onK‘u's Section of tlie 
Imperial War Museum, '^riu- committee con- 
sisted of ilon. Lady NorjuainC'.H.K. (Chairman) 
iSliss Monkhouse, M.ILh]. (Chief dilution Ollict'i'. 
Ministry of Munitions). I^ady Askwilh, (MLK., 
Mrs. Carey Kvans {nev Lloyd (Jeor^e), Miss 
Durham, (Ministry of J^abour, Chief 

W'omaii Inspcict-or), Hon. Lady Haig, f^adx 
.Mond, and ^liss Con\A'ay, M.R.H. (Hon. Secre- 
tary). 

’^rhe archiv'c's iia^luded filcMl pi‘t?ss not i<M's 
hikI as far as possible ])ersonal ie<'oi<ls of 
wt)men’s w’ork in every j)hase of the war, both 
industrial and (piasi-n lilitary. The original 
medals conferred on many wtuneii by oui- 
Alli(‘s and by the War OHiet* \Nfr<“ presentiMl by 
ielati\t‘s of women who had lost lli(*ir lives. 
'The Roll of Honour of the nursing and othei* 
State* se‘rvi<*es and of wonuai in iiuh*peiah‘nl 
organizations and munition factorit*s was \'<‘i*y 
carefully ke^it. Some* of the most int er<‘st itig 
r(*coi*<ls weie piM‘ser\'<‘d in modc'ls of li\ine 


wonu‘n engaged in war work: thnse* made by 
a faidory inspei*te)r, e»f women in men's work- 
.shojis who eanu* tliri'idly uude'r lu'r notice 
being of possible historie* interest for t ht* future. 

In s]>ite of man\' uutlattering <*onmients the 
institution of the Order of the* Hiit ish baupire 
marki'd a fiirtlu*r step in the mar<*h t)f woiih'u 
te>wai*ds e(|ua!itN' of recognition. hiach class 
of tlie ()r«h‘i- was thrown i»pen etpiallN' t«) men 
an<{ women, and thougli in a number of cases 
iht* reason of the be*st4>wal of t la* honour w.is 
not inmu‘<hati*ly obvious, in the majority 4>f 
instances it markf*d appr(*ciat ion of har<l w orK 
unde'i'taken and <‘arrii*d through without 
shu*k«*ning^. in nmri* than oia* instance »)f its 
ht'stowal tht*re was ji st*lf compn'st that had 
->onu‘thing hra\e in it, foi' it was oftt'ii har<l» i- 
for a. woman I'muscd to it to stick to an ollict* 
d4*sk at a time of f(*vei'ish eV(‘it I'liwid than to 
intltdgt* in .'-^ona* of tla* normal forms of w a i- 
work. ()ia‘ ri'cdpient of an honour had l)een 
an artist s model hc*fore tin* war <ui<l l)\ sheei* 
pi'rse\'i*ranci‘ won h«'r wa»> to a high and homair- 
jd»l<* pla<*4* in an imporlj\nl. < h »\ 4*rn i ni‘n I 
I )<‘pairt ment . 

M'he bc‘stowal of tin* Mi'dal of tin* Ihitish I'an- 
oire o!i munit ion . w orl'.ers produced a ci\ ilnm 
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roll of honour in British danger zones. The 
dangers of the factory where poison gases are 
made and explosives created, often with the 
loss of a limb to the bravo man or woman 
who discovers it, were, until the first list 
appeared, not sufficiently known in comfortable 
homes. 

Jt is impossible to trace all the women 
who obtained homo and foreign deco- 
rations since the beginning of the War. Many 
of those who iiad obtained foreign orders 
did not apply for a royal warrant to wear 
them, for which a stamp of 10s. is rer[uired. 
The royal warrant is only luicessary in the case 
of orders of chivalry and is not necessary for 
military medals or the like conferred by 
Fortngn Bowers, and consequ(*ntly the latter, 
which wore more interesting, wore not 
gazetted. For instance, one found in the 
(inzctte. mention of a Legion of Honour with 
Croix do Guerre having been conferred on a 
woman. The Legion of Honour is an order of 
chivalry and the Croix do Guerre is not, and if 
the latter only had been conferred, it would 
not have been gazetted. Through the medium 
of the Women’s Section of the Imperial War 
Museum it was hoped that these distinctions, 
all of then\ well-earned, would be duly recorded 
with the dee<ls that win them, 'riwnr roll of 
honour of women who lost their lives in the 
war, military nurses, V.A 1)., ambulance 
drivers, HUM nbers of Q.M.A.AC. and munition 
maln^rs number over 500 in 1918. 

In autumn, 1918, a Good Servict' Ribbon 
was awariled to women of the Land Army for 
six months’ service without any justitied 
complaint against them. A bar to it was 
given for some service to the land such as 
saving a hay-rick from burning or the like. 


many of which have been rendered by Land 
Lasses at danger to themselves since they went 
on the land. 

In May, 1917, the Representation of the 
People Bill was introduced into the House of 
CommoiLS and the Women’s Suffrage Clauses 
(the result of the Speaker’s Conference in the 
autumn of 1910 which reported in January, 
1917) were left open to the judgment of the 
House. They passed after memorable speeches 
by majorities of three to one. In December 
they piissed the House of Lords and on 
February 0, 1918, tho Representation of th<» 
People Act, giving votes to 6,000,000 women 
over 30 years of age, received tho royal 
as.sent. 

Jn November, 1917, tho National F’ederation 
of Women Workers took a ballot of their 
inemb(n*s for affiliation with the Labour Party. 
The rcisult was in favour of affiliation which 
gave the Federation the right to run a candi- 
date for Parliament. Following this, Miss 
Mary Macarthur, honorary secrotaiy of tho 
Federation was adopted as prospective candi- 
date for Stourbridge by the local Labour Party 
on March 11, 1918. Miss Macarthur was the 
fii*st woman candidate to be adopted by any 
political party. 

A veuy notable sign of tho times was the 
<lccision of tho House of Commons by 274 votes 
to 25 on OctoV)cr 23, 1918, that a Bill be passed 
forthwith making women eligible as members of 
Parliament. On tho same day a resolution 
admitting ladies to tlio members’ gallery was 
agreed to. Tho grille had been already removed 
from the ladies’ gallery, but its small dimensions 
wore obviously inadequate in view of the share 
which had been granted to women in politics. 
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mania, 1916, 22. 23 ; King 
Ferdinand thanks, 63 
Fuels of War, The, 100-144; 
Coal, see “ Coal ” ; ga.s 
traction, 139 ; Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureaux, 
136 ; liquid, 136-144 ; 
Motor Spirit (Consolidation) 
and Gas Restriction Order, 
1918, 139 ; Oil, see “ Oil ” ; 
rationing in England and 
Wales, 130-134; Research 
Board, establishment of, 
t34-136 


Funchal, bombarded by German 
submarine, 356 

Furso, Dame K., Director of the 
“ Wrens.’* 441 

G 

Garn/, K.M.S., rescues crew of 
f;i8, 294 

Gas shells, introduced, 391 
Gauche Wood, German.s driven 
from, 83 

Goddes, Sir Erie : on Anti- 
Submarine programme. 
Mar., 1918, 307 ; on depth 
charges, 319 ; on exploit of 
(?50, 324 ; on necessity for 
more efiieient submarine 
barrage. 298 ; on reduction 
of tonnage sinkings. Eeb., 
1018, 318 ; on seriousness 
of submarine menace. 306. 
307 ; on surfacj' barrage in 
destruction of l^- boats. 308, 
.309 ; on value of eyt'sight 
in escaping .subnni lines. 303 
George King i message of 
sympathy on death of Sir 
S. Mamie, 266 ; receives 
message from Arabs in 
Kerbebi. 273, reply, 274 ; 
New Year's message. 1918, 
quoted, 361 ; bolds inve.sii- 
tnre at the Front, Aug., 
1918, 110 

German Army, slrmnrlh «)n 
Western Front, 1918, 3S2. 
383 

Gerok, Gen. von, in command 
of enemy Army Group at 
Marashti, 25 

Ghaleb Pasha, Turkisli Com- 
mander in Taif, 0, surren- 
ders Taif, 1, 7 

Gil. Gen., in command of Portu- 
gue.se third Expedition to 
Mozambique. 1916, 342 ; 

arrive.s at Palma, 344 ; 
delay.s action in East Africa, 
344 ; relieved of command 
in East Africa, 347 
Gonnelieu, Germans take, 81 ; 
British take, 92 

Gouzeaueourt, (ierrnans take, 
81 ; British counter attack 
and retake, 83 
Gn at Britain . 

Ailmiralty: Board of Inven- 
tions and Re.senreh, 302, 
work of the, 303 ; Car.sf)n- 
Jellicoo Hiibniarinc jioiicy, 
307-309 ; changes, Nov., 
1916, 302; organization 

Anti-Submarine Depart 
ment, ,307 
Coal, see “ Coal.” 

Imperial (Jerieral Staff, 
changes, 187, 189, 190 
Military Service Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Lloyd (jleorg<*. 
April, 1918, 191 
Repre.sentaf ion of People Act, 
receives Royal Assent, 464 
Green Cross Society, see Wo- 
men Reserve Ambulance 
(irey. Sir Edward, on Portu- 
guese seizure of (Jeniian 
ships and Germany's de 
elaration of war, Mar., 1916, 
354 

Griffiths, Col. Norton : in Ru- 
mania, 19 ; deatroy.s oil 
wells in Rumani a 53 


Grigorescu, Gen., in command 
of First Rumanian and 
Fourth Russian Armies, 
Aug.. 1917, 20 

Gwynne-Vaughan, Mrs., Com- 
mandant of W.R.A.F., 436, 
415 

Gyles, Midshiptnn. D. A., V.O., 
156, 157 

H 

Haig, Gen. Sir D. : Cambrai 
dispatches qiluted, 73, 77, 
105 ; on importance of 
(’ambrai, 103 ; on British 
captures, 1017, 362 
Hail, fighting at, 288 
Halsey, Coniinr. 1.*., on avoiding 
submarines, 303 

Hamad an, 'Piirks fall back at, 
257 

llarniHworth, Mr. Cecil, advisory 
coinmiitee to exlviul em- 
ployment of women in 
industry, 457 

Harvey, Col. G., member of 
Trench Fever Committee, 
239 

Hawker, Brig. Gen., (Jovernor 
at Baglidad, 275 
Hedjaz ; ileseriptinn of, 4, 5 ; 
operations, June, 1916- 
April, 1918, 1-7 

Hetljaz, King of : assumes title. 
Allies recognition, 10 ; rle- 
clares Aral> indepembuiee 
of Turkey, 1916, I, 3, 5; 
prrx’larnation to the Moslem 
world, Aug., 1916, ({uot(‘d, 
3 ; reply to Lord Mayor of 
London quoted, IS ; on 
'I'lirkish sacrilege in Mi'cea, 
5, 6 

Hedjaz. Railway, Allenby raids 
at Amman, 17 ; Arabs at- 
tack ]>os1h on, 12-15; im- 
port anet* of, 7, 8 
lleiMiig, Kapitilnleiitnaiit H. 

von, taken prisoner, 294 
Hind<‘nhurg, (ieii. von. New 
Year’s mes.Hage. 1918, 362 
Hit, Turks abandon, 268 
llotlniific, ])atrol boat, sinks 
submarine off Boulogne, 298 
Hoo<J, R('ar-Adm. Ibe Hon. H., 
in eommand of Sixth Flo- 
tilla in hunting the f/8, 297 
Hou.se, Col., United States repre- 
s(‘ntative at Versjiillos 
Council, 184 

1 

Inglis, Dr. Elsie, work in Serbia, 
452, death, 453 

Insect pests, 217-252 ; disease 
carriers, 218: see also Itch, 
Lice, Mosijuiloes, Tsetse 
Fly. 

Irelan<l. Fklwanl, gallantry of, 
1 .57 

Iris //, H..M.S., in Zeebrugge 
operations, 41.3, 414 
l.Mtubulat, Turks defeated at, 259 
Italy, Capo ret to reverse, effect 
on the Western Front, 106, 
107 

Itch, preventive measures, 247 
Izzet Pasha, Gen., repre.sent« 
Turkey at Bukarest Con- 
fere‘nee, 43 
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J 

J^bel Hamrin, fighting at, 258 ; 

British capture, 265 
Jelliooe, Adm. Sir J. : on sub- 
' marine menace, 302, 318 

•lews in Rumania, 68, 69 
Jiddah, Arabs captunr, British 
Naval help in, 0 
Jones, Sir Evan, Controller of 
Petrol Control Department, 
139 

Jonescu, M. Take : resigns 

g osition in Rumanian 
rown Council, 1918, 39, 
leaves Rumania, 60 ; on 
Jewish Question, 69 ; on 
Rumanian humiliations, 60 ; 
on Rumanian loyalty, 63 

K 

Kaiser, The : New Year’s Day, 
1918, ap])eal to troops, 362 ; 
reply to Pomeranian Pro- 
visional Council’s message 
before Crrman offensive. 
Mar., 1918, 396 

Kasr-i-Shirin, Turks retreat to, 
257 

Keogh, Sir A., invitation t-o Dr. 
Garrott Anderson and Miss 
Flora Murray to take charge 
of Kndell St. Military Hos- 
pital, 451 

Kerbela, British free from Otto- 
man rule, 273 

Kerensky. M., telegraphs Oen. 
Shtcherbatcheff to postpone 
offensivo, 26 

Kermanshah. Russians take, 257 
Keyes, Vice- Adm. Sir R. J. B., 
Ostond dispatch quoted. 
415, 410 

Khan Baghdadio : British with- 
draw from, 269 ; Turks 
defeated and surrender, 208 
Kifri : British retain, 270; 

Turk.s driven through, 2(»7 
Kirkuk, British enter, 270 
Kitchener, I.«ord, tribute to Boy 
Scouts, 151 

Kizil Robat, British-Russian 
junction at, 256 

Komer, Herr von, on (iconomie 
advantages of Rumanian 
peace, 55 

Kowoit, Sheikh of, relations 
with Gr'at Britain, 285 
Kiihlmann, Herr von : agitation 
against M. Bratianu, 64, 05 ; 
opens Bukarest peace nego- 
tiations, 43 ; Rumanian 
policy, 62 

L 

I^itcau Wood, fighting in, 81 
I.<a Vacquorie, Germans reach 
outer defences, 81, take, 93 
Law, Mr. Bonar. on functions 
of Imjx'rial General Staff, 
187 

Lawrence, Lient.-Gen. The Hon. 
Sir H., Chief of General 
Staff in Frineo, Jan., 1918. 
105 

licach, Mrs. Burleigh, Controller- 
in-Chief of ' Q.M.A.A.C., 
work in Women’s Legion, 
434, 436 

Loote do Rego, Lieut., Portu- 
guese Naval Minister, 350 


Le Pa VO. German.? take, 81 

PEscaiit, Canal de, fighting on, 

8i> 

Les Rues Vertes, German at- 
tempt to .fltorm, 90 

Lettow-Vorbeok, Gen. von, 
chased into Mozambique, 
Nov., 1917. 347 

Lice : experiments in cases of 
trench fever carried out, 
240-243 ; preventive mea- 
sures against, 237 ; typhus 
carriers, 248 

IJman von Sanders, Gen., re- 
places Gen. von Falkenhayn 
on Turkish front. 271 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. D. : 
appeal to miners, Aug., 
1918, 124 ; introduces new 
Military Service Bill, April, 
1918, 191 ; New Year’s 
mc.ssage, 1918, 361 ; Paris 
speech, Nov., 1917, 182-184, 
effect in England, 184, 185 ; 
U-boats, statement on de- 
struction quoted, 291, 
losses, 318 ; Unity of Com- 
mand, statement. Mar., 
1918, 190, 191, functions of 
Commander-in Chief, 103 ; 
Versailles Council, 181, Mr. 
A.sauith’a questions and 
reply, 186, 187, on powers 
of the, 185, statement in 
Parliament on (lc»>ifliona, 
189, 190 ; on Boy Scout.s, 
145 ; on British tonnage 
lo.s.ses, 317 ; on Capt. Ball, 
V.C., 422 ; on liberation of 
Me.sopotamia from Turks, 
274 ; on Rumanian Armv» 
69 

Long, Mr. Walter: form.s Petro- 
leum Executive, 140; on 
substitution of gas for 
petrol, 139 

Lupc.scu, (ilrn.. Chief of Ruma 
nian General Staff, d<*feat 
at Foesli.ini, 37 

Lj’^tton, Lord, on submarine 
menace, 303 


M 

Ma’ai\: Britisli air raid.« on, 13, 
l6; lighting round. 17; 
Turkish resi.stance at, 12. 
13 ; Turks strengthen 
garrison of, 8 

MacArtluir, Miss Mary, adopted 
by National Fecleration of 
Women Workers as Parlia- 
mentary Candidate for 
Stourbridge, 464 
Machado, Dr. B. : Portuguese 
Prime Minister, 1914, de- 
claration for the Allies, 326. 
332 ; intervention policy of, 
332 ; brings about recon- 
ciliation between Almeida 
and Costa, 1916, 335 
Machado Santos, Senhor, 334 ; 
leader of Portuguese Revo- 
lutionary Movement. Dec.. 
1916, 356 

Mackensen, Marshal von : in 
Rumania, 25, 27 ; Dictator 
at Bukarest, policy towards 
Bratianu Ministry, 66 
Maclay, Sir J., on armament of 
merchant ships, 318 


MacMunn, Sir Geo., Inspactor- 
Gcneral of Communications 
in Ba.sra, 276 

Macready, Sir Nevil, on recogni- 
tion of Women’s Police 
Service, 457 

Malaria : mosquito carriers of, 
219-221 ; outbreak on Sa- 
lonika front, 222 
Maunoury, Gen., in command of 
6th French Army defending 
Paris, 1914, 209 

Marashesti fronts fighting on, 
;28-30 ; Germans capture 
station at, 3i> 

Marashti Lino, Rumanian attack, 
25 

Marcoing-Masnidres Line. Briti.sh 
stand, 85 

Marghiloman. M., Rumanian 
Prime Mini.ster, Mar., 1918, 
42. 43 ; B(‘ssarabian policy, 
68 ; policy after conclusion 
of peace, 65 : at Bukarest 
Conference, 43 

Markham, Miss V., As.sistant 
Director of Women’s De- 
partment of National Ser- 
vice, 468 

Marshall, Lieut. -Gen. Sir W. : in 
command of operations 
against Jebol Hamrin, 266 ; 
Bueeecds Gen. Maude as 
Commander - in - Chief in 
Mesopotamia, 266 
Marshall, Capt. W. M.. munlered 
at Ncjef, 279 

Marwitz, Gen. von der : in 
command of German Second 
Army in Camlirai Sector, 
79 ; issues Army Order at 
Cambrai, 78 

Mary, Queen. Coinmandant-in- 
Chief of Q.M.A.A.C., 440 
-Masnidres, German attacks on, 
85, 93 

Masni^n^.s-Banteiix, German as- 
sault on British line at, 80 
Masnidres - Vendhuille Front, 
German attack on. 79 
Maude, Gen. Sir S. : at Bamadie, 
262, 263 ; death, 265. 266, 
King’s message quoted, 266 
Mecca : Arabs take, ihine, 1916, 
5, 0 ; effect of los.s on 
Turkish pre.^tigo, 1, 7 ; 

pilgrimages resumed, 9, 10 
Medical Research Committee, 

252 

Medical Scienee and the Pests of 
War, 217-252 
Medina, Arab «iege of, 7 
Mendcs, Lieiit.-Col. M. : in 
command of force in Mo- 
zambique, 340 ; succeeds 
Gen. Gil in Ea.«t Africa, 347 
Mesopotamia : Administration, 
British civil, 272-278 ; irri- 
gation work in, 282-284 ; 
Bedemption of^ 253-288 ; 
Mr. Lloyd George’s state- 
ment in Parliament on 
future of, 274 

Mesopotamian Campaign, effect 
of Palestine operations on, 

253 

Milner, Lord ; Supervisor of 
supply and distribution of 
Coal, 113; succeeds Lord 
Derby at War Office, 190 
Mwuvies, fighting round, 89 
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Moniz, Dr. E., head of Portu- 
guese Conservative Republi- 
cart, 3 >9 

Mosquitoes, malaria carriers, 
219-221 

Mosul Road: British advance 
up, 269 ; Turkish fight 
along,' 267 

Motor Launch 254, in Oslend 
operations, 416, 417 

Motor Launch 282, in Zeebrngtre 
operations, 414, 415 

Mozambique : (Jormans invadr, 

347 ; Portuguese military 
delays in, 344, 345 ; Portii- 
Kuoso operations, 1916, 342* 

348 

Mo/.imbique Expodilions, Por- 
tuguese, 336-348 ; (.io\ern- 
ment Report quoted, 337, 
339 ; criticism and com- 
ment, 347 ; composition of. 
First, 339, 340, Second, 341, 
Third, 342 

Murray, Oen. Sir A., at Cere- 
mony of Holy Carpet, 9 

Murray, Miss Flora, 451 


N 

National Federation of Women 
Workers, adopt Miss Mary 
Mac Arthur as J^arliamen- 
tary Candida (o, 464 
National Land Service Corp,'-, 
organization an<l work of, 
447 

National Service, Women’s De- 
partm(*nt, 457-400 
Naulila, (Torman attack on 
Portuguese outpost, 339 
Navina, Gormans attack Portu- 
guese outpost at, 337 
Nejef, British free from Ottoman 
rule, 273 

Nossimi Bey, repn'sentati ve oi 
Turkey at Bukarest Con- 
ference, 43 

Newala : Portuguese capture, 

Oct., 1916, 346; .«!iego of. 
Nov., 1916, .346 

Nt'svrnan, Sir G(‘o., (Miicf Mc.lica! 
Officer to Board of iMliu a- 
tion, 251 

XiihoUon, American destroyer, 
destroys U-boat, 322 
Nieiifiort, German attack on 
Allied lino cast of, 371 
Norton de Matto.s, Maj., Portu- 
guese Minister of Wnr in 
“ TTnion Sagrada,” 1915 17, 
318-3.50 


o 

Oil : home production, caniwi 
distillation, 141-143, shale 
distillation, 141 : Petro- 
leum (Production) Bill, in- 
troduced and withdrawn, 
143, 144 ; Petroleum Bill, 
Second, passes House of 
Commons, 144 : see also 
Petrol 

Orlando, Signor, representative 
of Italy at Versailles Coun- 
cil, 184 

O.stend, blocking of harbour by 
British Navy, individual 
exploits and V.C. awards, 
412-419 


P 

Paca, Dr. Sidonio, Icodt^r of 
Portuguese Revolution, 
Dec., 1917. 360 

Palestine operations, linking up 
with trooi)Sin Mesopotamia. 
288 

Paneiii, Mackensen captiiivs. .30 

Peace : See “ Brest-Litovsk " 
and “ Bukarest. ’ 

Pc!>guins ” : See Women’s 
Royal Air Force. 

IVnnant, Hon. V. I).. 14.5 

Pereira de Eya, ( Jen.. Port 

Minister for War. .3.33 : in 
command of Portugese 
troops in East Africa. 342 ; 
in command at Lisbon. .35S 

Persia* British administration 
in, 272 ; conditions in t'.irly 
part of 1918. 271. 272 ; 
Turks ivtreat from, 25ti-2.5S 

Peisiu.s, Capt., on Britisli ai»li- 
submarine aebievtnuml.s, 

293 

Potala, Gen., in eonimaml of 
Rumanian R‘‘ser\e Divi- 
sions, 23 

Petin. CoL, Chief of {StalV on 
French Mission in Rumania, 
22 

Petrol : gas substitute, 139 ; 
Mineral Oil Production De- 
partment, 141 ; nst riciions 
an«l regulations, 136-139 

Petroleum Executive, constitu- 
tion of, MO 

Pichon, M., on Jewish Question 
in Rumania, 69 

Plague, bubonic, rat- 6c a carriers 
of, 226 

Plimmer, Prof., Member of 
3’i’onch Fever Committee, 
239 

Poison gases, use ot nuistard 
giw by Gormans, Mar., 1918, 
390, 391 

Portugai at War, 1916-1917. 
325-360 

Portugal : Anti-Ally Champaign. 
353; L’on.servali ve K«’p»ib 
lican I’art.y formed, .3.59 ; 
Democratic Govern rue nt 
formed, 358, fall of, 359 ; 
eeonoinic problem.^. 352. 
353; food difficultie.M, .351, 
liota in Li.sbon and ('p »rlo, 
368 ; (Jerman intrigue', 326) ; 
Gorman V dee!an*.s We.r on. 
Mar,, 1916, 331, ,3.35; in- 
tmnal situation, 325 332, 
354-357 ; interventir)n, 
(Jolonial jKiliey, ,329. 3.30, 
Democrats’ attitude, .331, 
determining factors of. 329, 
332, opjxrsition to, 350, 
Republican policy, 331 ; 
Military '‘iTort of, 349, 
Government's policy, Sept., 
1916, 344, .345 ; Revolution, 
movement of Dec., 1916, 
quelled, 356, of 1917, 360 ; 
seizuni of German ships, 
336 ; .strikes and inb rn.al 
discontent, 353 ; *' Union 

Sagrarla” Government. 348- 
351, takes office. Mar., 1916- 
April, 1917, 336, difficultie.=r 
and obstacles of. 360, ptdicy 
of, 336, fall of. 351, 357 

Portuguese Array, Ex|>edition- 
ary Force, in Franee, 3.57 


Portugneeo Guinea, native risings 
in, .3.36 

Pi-ezan, Gon. : Chief of Staflf of 
Rumanian Army, work of 
reorganization, 21, 23 ; re- 
signation on demobilization 
01 Rumanian Army, 63 
Prothero, Mr.. Pivsident of 
Board of Agriculture, forma 
Women'.s Branch, 44S 
Putna Valley, Rumanian vic- 
tory, 26 

Q 

“ Q ” boats (“ mvsterv ’ ships), 
323, 324 ; (?r>0, d‘eeoy b(».it, 
exploits of, 324, 422. 42,3 
Q.M.A.A.C. (Queen Mary's Aux- 
iliary Army C»)rps}, formerly 
W.A.A.C. ; allegations 
against. Commission’s re- 
port, 440 ; format ir)ri of, 
436; Medical Corps, 451- 
453 ; training cenlir's, 439 ; 
Women’s l>ogion, absorp- 
tion into, 435 ; work of, 
435-139 ; in Fi’anee, good 
reports. Ml 

R 

Radoslavoir, M., Hulgarian re- 
pre.seiitati VO at Bukrm^st 
(\>nfer»*nce, 43 

Kagu.ssa, (Jen., in command of 
Fourth R'l.ssian Army in 
Kurnritria, 24 

Rakhov sky. Ur., R nasi an troops 
li hi* rate, 35 

Ramadii* : til’s! British move 
against, failure of, 261 ; 
'rurk.s surrender, 262 
Rawlinson, Gen. Sir II. . takes 
command of Biilish Fifth 
Army, 19! 

Rea, Mr. Rnssill, Chairman of 
f^rnunitlee for F.\portation 
of Goak I 1 6 

Reeliad IlikrncI Bey, d'lirki-sh 
n'pie.s' iiiati ve at Biikarest 
(Vmfei’ei'ce, 43 

Redmayne, Sir R. : Chairman 
of Goal Mining Organization 
Committee, 112; (.'hairman 
of Imperial Mineral Re- 
soiirce.s Bureaux, 1.36 
Red Sea, Franco- British block- 
ade of Arabian (’oast, H 
RedwoofI, Sir Bnverton, Direc- 
tor of 'recliniea.l I live- liga- 
tion in the Petroleum Exe- 
cuti\e. 111 

Ricneoiirt, German a.‘<.sault, Dec., 
1917, 96 

Rigby- Jaeiil. (!liai!es N. B., in 
cliai’g*' of V iuiivlivt' fore- 
toj) gun.s in Zi'chrugge 
operations, 413, 414 
Uobeitson, Gen. Sir W. : nt 
Versailles Gouniul, 184 ; 

. position in Feb., 1918, 186 ; 
resignation, 187 ; accepts 
Ea.siern (Jommarid in Eng- 
land, t-omporarily Comman- 
der-in -Chief of . Home 
Forces, 189 

Robilan, Gen. di, Italian repre- 
sentative at Versailles 
Council, 191 

Ko^adas. (’ol. Alves, in command 
of Portuguese Angola Ex- 
pedition, 330 
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Roosevelt, Capt. Kermit, in 
Mesopotamia, 270 

Rosebery, Lord, on Bov Seouts, 
180 

Robs, Sir Ronald, malaria re- 
search work, 219-224 

Ronssoy, British lino p<*netrated 
near, 82 

Rovuma, operations on the, 342- 
318 

Rumania : Agricultural “ sur- 
plus ” products, German 
.security of, 51 ; Conquest 
of, 19-30 ; Danube, (jerman 
control, 55-57, Kntente’s 
pndest, 50, 57 ; dynasty, 
iiuestion of the, 02 ; famine 
and Tie.slilenc'*, 19, 20, 60; 
tinaneial and social con- 
ditions, 07, 68 ; .fewisli 

Question, 08, 69 ; Ministry : 
(Jen. Averescu form.s, 1918, 
39, resigns, 42, M. Bralianu, 
resignation, 1918, 39. im- 
))eaehment proposal, 05, 06, 
M. Marghiloman form.*-. 
Mar., 1918. 42. 43; Mis- 
sions, British and French 
leave. King's thanks to, 63 ; 
Oil wells, destroyed by 
British Mission, 53 ; Parlia- 
ment r»'as.sembles, duly 17, 
1918, King’s speech quoted, 
64 ; l*ea< o, Allied Ministers’ 
observations on Central 
l*o\vers’ 3’reaty, May, 1918, 
70-72, Central Bowers’ terri- 
torial and economic de- 
mands, 50, 55, delegates, 
names, 43, King’s telegram 
to M. Marghiloman. 00, 
negotiations, Feb., 1918, 
37-40, Treaties, Main Treaty 
quoted, 44-4vS, J‘reliminary 
Treaty quoted, 39, 10, 

Supple- rtientary Tp'aty, 
principal provisions, 4S, -10 ; 
Petroleum Agivement, Aus- 
tro-German exploitation 
and annexation, 51-55 ; 
Railways aud postal tratlic, 
German monopoly, 51 ; 
Russian Revolution, efteets 
uf, 31, 35 ; situation during 
Brest-Litov.sk negotiations, 
37 ; transport ditliculties, 
1910-17, 19 ; united with 
Bc?.sarabia, April, 1918, 58 

Rumania, King Ferdinand of : 
(’ommandei - in - Chief of 
• Riisso-Rumaninn fc)»’ci>s, 24; 
attitude after conclusion of 
peace, 61 ; telegram to AI. 
Marghiloraan on Bukaivst 
Treaty, 60 ; approached by 
Count Czernin to abdicate, 
62, 63 ; Speech from Throne 
quoted, 64 

Rumanian Army : Commands, 
changes in, Ang., 1917, 29 ; 
demobilization after con- 
clusion of peace, 63 ; Ger- 
man pre^paganda in, 33. 34 ; 
reorganization of, 19-23, 
work of French Mission in. 22 

Rumanian (Campaign, July, 
1917 : dispositions of R\i.sso- 
Rumanian troops, 24 ; 
operations, July and Au- 
gust, 25-31 ; end of, 35, 36 

Runciman, Mr., introduces Price 
of Coal Limitation Bill, 115 


Ru.isian Armies, defection in 
Rumania, 27-29 

Ru.ssian Revolution, e fleet on 
Wcfitem Front, 106 

s 

Sackville-West, Maj.-Gon. The 
Hon. 0. J., succeeds Gen. 
Sir H. Rawdinson at Ver- 
.saillcfi Council, 191 
St. Quentin Ridge, British re- 
cover ground on, 83, 8w 
Sakaltutan Pass, British occunv, 
267 

•Samarra : Gcii. Maude advances 
on, 259 ; takes, 200 
Sandeman, Dr. Laura, Midical 
Controller Over-icas of 
Q.M.A. A.C., 452 
Sandford, Lieut. R. D., in eom- 
inand of Submarine in 
Zeebrugge operations, 414. 
415 

Scottish Women’s Ho.s[)it}ils, 
work in Franco and .Srtl>ia. 
452, 4.53 

Sereth ? lighting on the. 2t) 31 ; 
Mackensen’s plans for opo 
rations on, 27 

Srtiihftit P<irtngucsft ship, (ot- 
inan ;ittaek on, 356 
Shait-el Adhaim, British drive 
Turk.s across the, 259 
vShtcherbatcheff, Gen. ; in eora- 
niand of Russian fore("« in 
Rumania, 24 ; policy of, 35 
Sinai-Syrian Border, F.mir 
Faisal's advaiioc on, 12-17 
Slanic, lighting at, 32 
Soldiers’ Heart, 238 
Suhnunine f,'3, in Zeebrugg** 
operation.s, 414, 415 
Submarines, German ; f/8 <le- 
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